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TO 
THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


JOSEPH, 
LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 


AND 
DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 


MY LORD, 
Tur value of the present work is so universally acknowledged, that 
to offer any thing here in recommendation of it, might seem equally 
to reflect upon your Lordship’s judgment, as on the character of the 
excellent Author. It will be a sufficient honor and satisfaction to 
me, to have contributed in any measure to the improvement of the 
Intellectual System, and to the spreading a performance, one of the 
noblest of the last age, and at least as necessary to the present, for 
supporting the grand foundations of all religion and virtue, against 
ignorance, sophistry, and every pernicious effect of vice and sensu- 
ality upon the human understanding. Such a design, I persuade 
royself, wants no apology, especially to a person whose writings dis- 
play the evidence, and whose character exemplifies the beauty and 
dignity, of Christianity. I shall therefore only add, that upon these 
accounts, I am, with the highest esteem and veneration, 

My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant. 


THomas Brgcu. 
London, Nov. 6, 1742. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue former Edition of the InretuectuaL System, though the 
most valuable treasure of the ancient theology and philosophy ex- 
tant in any language, had one considerable defect, (frequent amongst 
even the best writers of the last age,) that the references of its 
numerous quotations were very few, and those obscure and imper- 
fect. Such as were wanting are therefore supplied in the pre- 
sent edition with the utmost exactness, chiefly from Dr. Laurence 
Mosheim’s Latin translation of this work ; those of the Author are 
included in [ } to render them more clear and determinate. 


The dedication to the House of Commons, in 1647, of the sermon 
on 1 John 2: 3, 4, omitted in the second and third editions, is re- 
stored likewise from the first. 


To the whole is prefixed a new life of the Author, wherein is 
given a very particular account of his several excellent works. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


WE have the satisfaction of presenting to the reading commu- 
nity, the first American edition of the writings of Dr. Cudworth. 
There has been, for a number of years, much inquiry for his works, 
and a strong desire expressed for a new and complete edition. ‘The 
argument for the existence of God, in opposition to the cavils of 
atheists, which Dr. Cudworth treats with such vast learning, with 
so great comprehensiveness and frequently with so much strictness 
of logic, will, it is conceived, be peculiarly appropriate to the pre- 
sent times, when multitudes choose to fall into the ranks of infidel- 
ity, and deny the Lord that bought them. The Intellectual Sys- 
tem of Cudworth is an immense storehouse of facts and of learned 
quotation and reference, as well as of arguments and principles. 

The present edition is a reprint of the octavo edition, in four 
volumes, published in London, in 1820. Besides the Intellectual 
System, it contains a Discourse concerning the True Notion of the 
Lord’s Supper, two Sermons on 1 John 2: 3, 4 and 1 Cor. 15: 57, 
a Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, and an ac- 
count of the life and writings of the author by Birch. We have 
compared large portions of the octavo edition of the Intellectual — 
System with one of the earlier quarto editions, especially where 
there was any doubt in respect to the sense. The Treatise con- 
cerning Eternal and Immutable Morality has long been out of print. 
It is omitted, as far as we can ascertain, in all the editions of the 
Intellectual System. Only one impression of it, we believe, has 
ever been published. This is the edition issued in London, in 1731, 
by James and John Knapton, in 18mo., 308 pages, with a preface 
by the bishop of Durham. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


or 


R. CUDWORTH, D. D. 


Dr. Ralph Cudworth was son of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, at first fellow 
of Emanuel College, io the University of Cambridge, and afterwards 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church in that town, and at last rector of 
Aller, in Somersetshire, and chaplain to James I.'' He died in August 
or September, 1624.2. Though he was a man of genius and learning, 
he published only a supplement to Mr. W. Perkins’s Commentary upon 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, of which, as well as several other 
works of that divine, he was editor. 

Our author’s mother was of the family of Machell, and had been 
nurse to Prince Henry, eldest son of James I, and after Dr. Cadworth’s 
death, married to Dr. Stoughton.’ Our author himself was born at Al- 
Jer, in the year 1617, and educated with great care by his father-in-law, 
Dr. Stoughton ; and in 1630 was admitted pensioner in Emanuel Col- 
lege, the Doctor giving him this testimony, ‘‘ that he was as well 
grounded in school learning as any boy of his age, that went to the 
University.” July 5, 1632, he was matriculated asa student in the 
Unsersity, and applied himself to all parts of literature with such vigor, 
that in 1639, he was created master of arts with great applause. Soon 
after he was chosen fellow of his college, and became an eminent tutor 
there, and had at one time twenty-eight pupils; an instance scarce 
ever known before, even in the largest colleges of the University. 


1 See Dr. John Laurence Mosheim's preface to his Latin translation 


of Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System. The pages of this preface are 
not numbered. 


2 Wood, Fasti Oxon. vol. i. col. 187. second edit. London, 1721. 
3 Mosheim ubi supra. 
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Among these was Mr. W. Temple, afterwards famous for his embassies 
and writings. Not long after, he was presented to the rectory of North 
Cadbury, in Somersetshire, worth three hundred pounds per annum. 

In 1642, he published A Discourse concerning the true Notion of 
the Lord’s Supper. It was printed at London, in quarto, with only the 
initial letters of his name. Bochart, Spencer, Selden, and other emi- 
nent writers quote this discourse with great commendations; and my 
most ingenious and learned friend, Mr. Warburton, in a letter of ex- 
cellent remarks upon our author, which he favored me with, styles it a 
masterpiece in its kind; and observes, that he has undoubtedly given 
the true nature and idea of the sacrament, and supported it with all his 
learning. The same year likewise appeared his treatise, entitled, The 
Union of Christ and the Church a Shadow, by R. C. printed at London, 
in quarto. 

He took the degree of bachelor of divinity in the year 1644, upon 
which occasion he maintained at the commencement in the University 
the two following theses: 1. Dantur boniet mali rationes eterne et 
indispensabiles: 2. Dantur substantiz incorporee sud natura immor- 
tales. Hence it appears, that even at that time he was examining and 
revolving in his mind those important subjects, which he so long after- 
wards cleared up with such uncommon penetration in his Intellectual 
System, and other works. 

In the same year, 1644, he was appointed master of Clare Hall, in 
Cambridge, in the room of Dr. Paske, who had been ejected by the 
parliamentary visitors. In 1645, Dr. Metcalf having resigned the 
regius professorship of the Hebrew tongues, Mr. Cudworth was unani- 
mously nominated Oct. 15, by the seven electors, to succeed him. 
From this time he abandoned all the functions of a minister, and ap- 
plied himself only to his academical employments and studies, especial- 
ly that of the Jewish antiquities. And we find the following passage 
in a manuscript letter of Mr. John Worthington, afterwards master of 
Jesus College, dated May 12, 1646. “ Our learned friend, Mr. Cud- 
worth, reads every Wednesday in the schools. His subject is, Tem- 
plum Hierosolymitanum.” When his affairs required his absence from 
the University, he substituted Mr. Worthington in his room. March 
31, 1647, he preached before the House of Commons, at Westminster, 
upon a day of public humiliation, a sermon upon John 2: 3, 4, for 
which he had the thanks of that House returned him on the same day. 
This sermon was printed the same year, at Cambridge, in quarto, with 
the following motto in the title-page, “EvosSa, atéxvov 6 yag sioefay 
&xpus Xgioreavifa: and with a dedication to the House of Commons, 
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which was omitted in the second and third editions, but restored in 
the present. In 1651, he took the degree of doctor of divinity. Though 
the places, which he held in the University, were very honorable, yet 
he found the revenue of them not sufficient to support him; for which 
reason he had thoughts of leaving Cambridge entirely ; and, indeed, 
actually retired from it, though but for a short time. This appears 
from two manuscript letters of Mr. Worthington, the former dated Jan. 
6, 1651, where he writes thus: “ If through want of maintenance, he 
(R. C.) should be forced to leave Cambridge, for which place he is so 
eminently accomplished with what is noble and exemplarily academical, 
it would be an ill omen.” In the latter, dated Jan. 30, 1654, is this 
passage : “ After many tossings, Dr. Cudworth is, through God’s provi- 
dence, returned to Cambridge, and settled in Christ’s College, and by 
his marriage more settled than fixed.” For upon the decease of Dr. 
Sam. Bolton, master of that college, in 1654, our Author was chosen to 
" gucceed him, and married the same year. In this station he spent the 
rest of his life, proving highly serviceable to the University and the 
whole church of England. In Jan. 1656-7, he was one of the persons 
nominated by a committee of the parliament to be consulted about the 
English translation of the Bible ; as appears from the following passage 
of Whitelocke.! : 

“Jan. 16th. At the grand committee for religion, Ordered, that it 
be referred to a sub-committee to send for, and advise with, Dr. Walton, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Castell, Mr. Clark, Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cudworth, and 
such others as they shall think fit; and to consider of the translations 
and impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opinions therein to this 
committee ; and that it be especially commended to the Lord Com- 
missioner Whitelocke to take care of this business. 

“This committee, (says Whitelocke,) often met at my house, and 
had the most learned men in the oriental tongues to consult with in this 
great business, and divers excellent and learned observations of some 
mistakes in the translations of the Bible in English ; which yet was 
agreed to be the best of any translation in the world. I took pains in 
it; but it became fruitless by the parliament’s dissolution.” 

Our author had a great share in the friendship and esteem of John 
Thaurloe, Esq. secretary of state to the protectors, Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, who frequently corresponded with him, and consulted him 
with regard to the characters of such persons in the University, as 


ee we ew ee 








! Memorials of the English Affairs, p. 654, edit. Lond. 1732, in fol. 
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were proper to be employed in political and civil affairs. For which 
purpose, Dr. Cudworth wrote, among others, the following letter.' 


“ HONORED SIR, 


“IT must, in the first place, crave your pardon for the delay of this, 
my second letter, thus long, (for, I suppose, you have received my 
former in answere to yours,) which, had not some unavoidable occasions 
hindred me, had come sooner to your hands. Sir, I think there are 
divers men in the University at this time, of singular parts and accom- 
flis iments for learning ; some of which are so farre engaged in divinity, 
that they cannot well divert themselves to other professions or employ- 
ments : others perhaps so much addicted to a | contemplative life, that 
they could net so well apply themselves to political and-civill affairs. 
But for those, which I conceive to be more free and_ undetermined, 
I shall here present you with a catalogue of some of their names, such 
as I conceive best qualified for civill employments. First, Mr. Page, a 
fellow of King’s Colledge, an excellent Latinist, and one, that hath 
travelled abroad for above ten yeares together. He is above forty years 
of age ; but how he hath been or is affected to the parliament, or pre- 
sent government, I cannot tell. He is now absent from the University, 
and, I think, at present with the Earle of Devonshire. Secondly, Dr. 
Bagge, fellow of Caius College, and doctor of physick, a singularly good 
and ready Latinist ; and I beleeve there is none of his yeares in England 
equal to him in the profession of physick. He hath excellent parts, but 
I know not certainly, whether being so eminent in that way, (though a 
very young doctor) he would put himselfe upon state-employment : 
neither do I fully know how he is affected. There are of Trinity Col- 
ledge severall, that are very good Latinists, and well furnisht with all 
the politer learning ; as Mr. Valentine (a sober discrect man) and Mr. 
Linne (well known for an excellent poet.) 

‘Mr. Mildmay, of Peter-house, one, whose inclination seems to be 
peculiarly carried out towards politicall and civil employments, a scholar 
and a discrect man 

“* Mr. Croone, of Emanuell Colledge, a young master of arts, of ex- 
cellent good parts, and a general scholar. 

** Mr. Miles, fellow of Clarehall, formerly my pupill ; one that hath 
no mind to professe divinity, but a very good scholar, and also a junior 
master of arts. 

‘* Lastly, of Christ vaeane there is a young man, that is master of 





1 Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, Vol. XX XVIII. p. 259. 
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arts this yeare, one Mr. Leigh, that for his standing is very well accom- 
plished, and I doubt not, but in a very little time, would be exceedinge 
fitte for any such employment, as you would designe him for. 

*“* Many more names I could set down; but these may suffice for 
your choice, and you may, if you thinke good, enquire further concern- 
ing any of them from some others, and, if you please, from this gentleman, 
whom I have for that purpose desired to present this to you, Mr. George 
Rust,! fellow of Christ Colledge, who can further enforme and satisfy 
you concerning them. He is an understanding, pious, discreet man, 
and himselfe I know to bee a man of exceeding good parts, and a 
generalle scholar, but one that seemes not so willing to divert himselfe 
from preaching and divinity, which he hath of Jate intended; otherwise 
I know his parts are such, as would enable him for any employment. 

“Ifyou please to enquire further from him, and by him signify 
your further pleasure to me, I shall be ready in this or any thing else, 
that I am able to expresse my selfe, , 

“* Sir, 
“ Your affectionately devoted friend and servant, 
“R. Cupworrs.’ 


Dr. Cudworth likewise recommended? to the secretary, for the 
place of chaplain to the English merchants at Lisbon, Mr. Zachary 
Cradock, afterwards provost of Eton College, and famous for his un- 
common genius and learning, and his abilities as a preacher. 

In Jan. 1653-9, he wrote the following letter to Secretary Thurloe, 
upon his design of publishing some Latin discourses in defence of 
Christianity against Judaism.? 


“ Sir, 


“ Having this opportunity offered by Doctour Solater, who desires 
to waite apon you, upon your kind invitation, which I acquainted him 
with, I could do no lesse than accompany him with these few lines to 
present my service to you. I am perswaded, you will be well satisfied 
in his ingenuity, when you are acquainted with him. Now I have this 
opportunity, I shall use the freedom to acquaint you with another busi- 
nes. I am perswaded by friends to publish some discourses, which I 





1 Afterwards Dean of Dromore, in Ireland. 

2 Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. xliii. p. 329, of the printed 
Papers, vol. v. p. 522, 523, 

3 Thurlee’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. Ixiii. p. 43. 
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have prepared in Latine, that will be of a polemical! nature in defense 
of Christianity against Judaisme, explaining some cheef places of scrip- 
ture controverted between the Jewes and us, (as Daniel’s prophecy of 
the 70 weekes, never yet sufficiently cleared and improved) and withall 
extricating many difficulties of chronologie. Which taske J rather un- 
dertake, not onely because it is suitable to my Hebrew profession, and 
because I have lighted on some Jewish writings upon the argument, as 
have scarcely ever been seen by any Christians, which would the better 
inable me fully to confute them; but also because I gonceive it a 
worke proper and suitable to this present age. However, though I 
should not be able myselfe to be any way instrumental to these great 
transactions of Providence (not without cause, hoped for of many) 
amongst the Jews ; yet I perswade myselfe my pains may not be allto- 
gether unprofitable for the setling and establishing of Christians ; or 
at least I shall give an account of my spending such vacant hours, as I 
could redeeme from my preaching and other occasions, and the per- 
petual distractions of the bursarship, which the statutes of this Colledge 
impose upon me. It was my purpose to dedicate these fruits of my 
studies to his highnes, (to whose noble father I was much obliged) if I 
may have leave, or presume so to doe ; which I cannot better under- 
stand by any than yourselfe, if you shall think it convenient, when you 
have an opportunity to insinuate any such thing, which I permitte 
wholy to your prudence. I intend, God willing, to be in London some 
time in March, and then I shall waite upon you to receve your infor- 
mation. In the mean time craving pardon for this prolixity of mine, 
and freedome, I subscribe myselfe, 


“ Your really devoted friend and humble servant, 
“R. Cupworrts.” 


Jan. 20, 1658, Christ’s Coll. Cambr. 


The Discourse concerning Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks, 
mentioned in this letter, and which is still extant in manuscript, is 
highly commended by Dr. Henry More, in his preface, sec. 18. p. 16, 
to his Explanation of the grand Mystery of Godliness, printed at Lon- 
don, 1660, in folio, where he observes, that Dr. Cudworth in that Dis- 
course, which was read in the public schools of the University, had un- 
deceived the world, which had been misled too long by the over-great 
opinion they had of Joseph Scaliger, and that taking Funccius’s Epo- 
cha, he had demonstrated the manifestation of the Messiah to have 
fallen out at the end of the sixty-ninth week, and his passion in the 
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midst of the last, in the most natural and proper sense thereof; “ which 
demonstration of his, is of as much price and worth in theology, as 
either the circulation of the blood in physic, or the motion of the earth 
in natural philosophy.” 

’ Upon the restoration of Charles II. he wrote a copy of verses, pub- 
lished in Academie Cantabrigiensis 22.27PA, sive ad Calorum II. re- 
ducem de Regnis ipsi, Musis per ipsum restitutis, Gratulatio, printed 
at Cambridge, 1660, in quarto. In 1662, he was presented by Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, bishop of London, to the vicarage of Ashwell, in Hert- 
fordshire,! to which he was admitted on the Ist of December that year. 

In the beginning of the year 1665, he had a design to publish a 
discourse concerning moral good and evil, as appears from the follow- 
ing extracts of letters written by him and by Dr. Henry More, fellow 
of his college.” 


Dr. Cudworth, in a letter to Dr. John Worthington, January, 1664-5. 


“You know, I have had this designe concerning good and evil, or 
natural ethicks, a great while; which I begun above a year agoe, © 
(when I made the first sermon in the chapel about the argument) to 
study over anew, and dispatch a discourse about it. No man had so 
frequently exhorted me to it, and so earnestly, as this friend.—But 
about three months since unexpectedly he told me on a suddain, he 
had begun a discourse on the same argument. The next day in wri- 
ting I imparted my mind more fully and plainly to him. Whereupon 
he came to me, and told me, he would speak with me about it after a 
day or two. So he did; and then excused the business ; that he could 
not tell, whether I would dispatch and finish it or no, because I had 
been so long about it; that Mr. Fullwood and Mr. Jenks, had sollicited 
him to do this, and that you were very glad, that he would undertake it. 
But now he understood I was resolved to go through with it, he was 
very glad of it, that he would desist, and throw his into a corner. All 
this I impart to you privately, because a common friend. I have not 
spoken to any body else but Mr. Standish, and something to Mr. Jenks 
and Fullwood.” 


Dr. H. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, Jan. 24, 1664-5. 
“T understand, by Mr. Standish’s letter, that he, unawares, speak- 
1 Newcourt, Repertorium, vol. ii. p. 462. 


= Communicated by my very learned friend, Mr. John Ward, F. R. 8. 
and professor of Rhetoric in Gresham College. 
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ing tothe master! of my Enchiridion Ethicum, he shewed again his 
disgust, etc.—that, if I persisted in the resolution of publishing my 
book, he would desist in his, though he had most of it then ready to 
send up to be licensed that week. I pray you, spur him up to set his 
to the press. For my part, it is well known, I have no designe at all 
but to serve the publick ; and that I entered upon the task extreamly 
against my own will, and yet I have finished it all but a chapter. 
Whether, or when, I shal! publish it, I shall have leisure enough to 
consider.” 


Dr. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, Feb. 7, 1664-5. 


“Some few friends at Cambridge were exceeding earnest with me 
to write a short ethicks, alleging no small reason for it. I did not only 
heartily reject them more than once, but with great zeal, if not rude- 
ness, alleging several things, which were too long to write, indeed in a 
manner vilifying the project, preferring experience of life before all 
such fine systems ; alleging also, that Dr. Cudworth had a design for 
the greatest curiosity of that subject. But nothing would content them 
bnt my setting upon the work, that it was uncertain, when Dr. Cud- 
worth’s would come out, and besides, mine being a small treatise, run- 
ning through the whole body of ethicks, they would not interfere one 
with another. For my part, till I had by chance told Dr. Cudworth of 
my purpose, (which I did simply, thinking nothing) and how many 
chapters I had finished, I knew nothing either of the time, or the scope 
of his writing, or if he intended a general ethicks. But the effect of 
those friends’ earnestness (to tell you plainly how the case stood) was 
this : a day or two after their last importunity, I, waking in the morn- 
ing, and some of their weightiest allegations recurring to my mind, and 
also remembering, with what an excessive earnestness one of them soli- 
cited me to this work (in which I thought there might be something 
more than ordinary, and that he was actuated in this business, I knew 
not how,) I began seriously to think with myself of the matter, and at 
last was so conscientiously illaqueated therein, that I could not abso- 
lutely free myself therefrom to this very day. Nor was this only an act 
of mere conscience, but of present self-denial. For it did very vehe- 
mently cross other great and innocent pleasures, that I promised my- 
self in a certain order of my studies, which I had néwly proposed to 
myself at that very time. But when I was once engaged, I proceeded 
not without some pleasure.” ) 








1 Dr. Cudworth. 
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Dr. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, May 10, 1665. 

“I thank you for your freedom both to him andto me. It never 
came into my mind to print this Enchiridion, till his book was out, un- 
less he would have professed his like of the project. I have new tran- 
scribed it all. Mr. Jenks and Mr. Fullwood are exceeding earnest to 
see it, and would transcribe it for their present satisfaction. But, if 
they should do so, and it be known, it would, it may be, disgust Dr. 
Cudworth, whom I am very Joth any way to grieve. But if yourself 
have a mind to see it, and could get a fair and true copy transcribed of 
it, I would willingly pay the transcriber, and the copy should be yours; 
for I am loth that what I have writ on s0 edifying a subject should be 
lost.” 


Irreligion began now to lift up its head; but the progress of it was 
opposed by no person with greater force and learning than by our au- 
thor. For this purpose, in 1678, he published at London, in folio, his 
True Intellectual System of the Universe :—The first part, wherein all 
the reason and philosophy of atheism is confuted, and its impossibility 
demonstrated. The imprimatur by Dr. Samuel Parker, chaplain to 
Archbishop Sheldon, is dated May 29, 1671, seven years before the 
publication of this work; which met with great opposition from some 
of the courtiers of King Charles 11. who endeavored to destroy the repu- 
tation of it, when it was first published. Nor has it escaped the cen- 
sares of writers of different parties since that time. 

The first piece, which appeared against it, was from a Roman 
catholic, in a Letter to Mr. R. Cudworth, D. D. printed at the end of 
a tract, entitled Anti-Haman ; or, an Answer to Mr. G. Burnet’s Mys- 
tery of Iniquity Unveiled ; wherein ts shewed the Conformity of the 
Doctrine, Worship, and Practice of the Roman Catholic Church, with 
those of the purest Times ; the Idolatry of the Pagans is truly stated, 
and the Imputation of Pagan Idolatry clearly confuted ; and the Rea- 
sons are given, why Catholics avoid the Communion of the Protestant 
Church. To which is annexed, a Letter to R. Cudworth, D. D. by 
W. E. Student in Divinity. With Leave of Superiors, 1679, in octavo. 
This writer attacks Dr. Cudworth’s assertion, that though very few of 
the ancient philosophers thought God to be corporeal, as Epicurus, 
Strato, etc. yet, that the greatest part of them believed him to be a pure 
spirit, and adored the only true God, under the names of Jupiter, Mi- 


1 Vide Joannis Clerici Vitam, ad ann. 1711, ‘p. 129, edit. Amstelod. 
1711, in octavo 
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nerva, Osiris and Venus. In opposition to which, his antagonist 
maintains,' “that although all Pagans (nay all men) had naturally a 
knowledge of the true God, yet those they adored, were men ;” in sup 
port of which, he urges four proofs taken, 1. From the diversity of 
their sexes; 2. From their generation; 3. From their death; 4. From 
their rites. He likewise attempts to confute what Dr. Cudworth has 
strenuously defended throughout his book, that the unity of God was a 
prime article of the Pagan creed. 

But let us now see, in how severe a manner he was treated, even by 
a Protestant divine, Mr. John Turner, in his discourse of the Messiah.? 
He tells us,° “‘ we must conclude Dr. Cudworth himself to be a Tri- 
theistic ; a eect, for which, I believe, he may have a kindness, because 
he loves hard words, or something else, without either stick or trick, 
which I will not name, because his book pretends to be written against 
it.” And again,‘ that, “the most that charity itself can allow the 
Doctor, if it were to step forth, and speak his most favorable character 
to the world, is, that he is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.” 

Mr. Dryden likewise tells us,5 that our author “has raised such 
strong objections against the being of a God and providence, that many 
think he has not answered them.” And the late earl of Shaftesbury, 
in his Moralists, a rhapsody,® has the following passage :—“ You know 
the common fate of those, who dare appear fair authors. What was 
that pious‘dnd learned man’s case, who wrote the Intellectual System 
of the Universe? I confess, it was pleasant enough to consider, that 
though the whole world were no less satisfied with his capacity and 
learning, than with his sincerity in the cause of the Deity ; yet was he 
accused of giving the upper hand to the Atheists, for having only stated — 
their reasons and those of their adversaries fairly together.” 

Such was the treatment, which our great author received for his 
immortal volume: wherein, as Mr. Warburton says,’ with a boldness 
uncommon, indeed, but very becoming a man conscious of his own integ- 
rity, and of the truth and evidence of his cause, he launched out into 





! Page 335, etc. 
2 See p. 16, 17, 19, 162, edit. London, 1685, in 8vo. 
3 Page 17. . 4 Page 19. 


5 Dedication of his translation of Virgil’s Eneid, vol. ii. p. 378. edit. 
London, 1730, in 8vo. 


6 Part ii. sec. 3. Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 262. edit. London, 1737, 
in 8vo. 


7 Preface to vol. ii. of his Divine Legation of Moses, p. 10, 11, 12. 
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the immensity of the Intellectual System ; and, at his first essay, pen- 
etrated the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to trip eee of all-ite 
disguises, and drag up the lurking monster te-ctont Where, 
though few readers could follow him, yet the very amoealgs were able to 
unravel his secret purpose—to tell the world—that he was an Atheist 
in his heart, and an Arian in his book. However, thus ran the popu- 
lar clamor against this excellent person. Would the reader know the 
consequence? Why, the zealots inflamed the bigots :— 


*T'was the time’s plague, when madmen led the blind ;— 


The silly calamny was believed; the much-injured author grew dis- 
gusted : his ardor slackened ; and the rest and far greatest part of the 
defence never appeared. 

The same gentleman, likewise, 1 in his letter to me above cited, ob- 
serves, that among the other excellences of this work, “‘ all his trans- 
lations from the Greek writers are wonderfully exact, and a vast judg- 
ment and penetration shewn in explaining their sense.” 

In 1706, there was published at London, in two volumes, in quar- . 
to, an abridgment of the Intellectual System, under this title :—A Con- 
futation of the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism ; being in a great 
measure, either an abridgment or an improvement of what Dr. Cud- 
worth offered to that parpose in his true. Intellectual System of the 
Universe. Together with an introduction, in which, among accounts 
of other matters relating to-this treatise, there is an impartial examina- 
tion of what that learned person advanced, touching the Christian doc- 
trine of a trinity in unity, and the resurrection of the body. By 
Thomas Wise, B. D. fellow of Exeter College, in Oxford, and chaplain 
to his Grace, the Duke of Ormond. 

In the introduction, Mr. Wise styles Dr. Cudworth’s book, the vast- 
est magazine of reasoning and learning, that ever singly appeared 
against Atheism; and then examines his notions concerning the trinity 
and the resurrection of the body. With regard to the former, he ob- 
serves, that Dr. Cudworth having laid down a general proposition, that 
the heathens universally held but one unmade independent God, comes 
to show, that the Platonists, in particular, maintained an unity of the 
Godhead, in their three Divine hypostases, viz. Monad or Good, Mind, 
and Soul ; notwithstanding that they owned these three hypostases to 
be numerically distinct, or to have distinct singular essénces of their 
own. To vindicate the Platonists on this point, he tells us, that the 
ancient orthodox Fathers of the Christian church, were generally of no 
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other persuasion than this—that that essence or substance of the God- 
head, which all the three persons, or hypostases agree in, as each of 
them is God, was not one singular or individual, but only one common 
or universal essence or substance. 

“ This, (says Mr. Wise,) and other assertions of the like nature in 
Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System, have made so much noise in the 
world, that there has hardly been a pamphlet or book written for some 
years about the blessed trinity, especially in England, and in the hete- 
rodox way, which does not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the stage, and 
vouch his name and quotations for its purpose. While, on the other 
hand, the truly orthodox (though often through a misunderstanding of 
his sense) do aim at hia doctrine as a mark of their invectites; and oth- 
ers, who call themselves also by that name, entertaining no little vene- 
ration for the very words used by the ancient Fathers, especially when 
repeated and revived by so learned a person as Dr, Cudworth, and re- 
solving, whatever should come of it, to stand by them, have unhappily 
fallen into a kind of Tritheism.” Mr. Wise therefore endeavors, as 
much as possible, to clear up and justify our author’s doctrine. How- 
ever, Mr. Robert Nelson, in his life of bishop Bull,' declares, that Dr. 
Cudworth’s notion, with regard to the Trinity, was the same with Dr. 
Samuel Clarke’s, and represents it in the following terms :—That the 
three persons of the trinity are three distinct spiritual substances ; but 
that the Father alone is truly and properly God; that he alone in the 
proper sense, is supreme ; that absolute supreme honor is due to him 
only; and that he, absolutely speaking, is the only God of the universe, 
the Son and Spirit being God, but only by the Father’s concurrence 
with them, and their subordination and subjection to him. But to re- 
turn to Mr. Wise: he next considers our author’s opinion about the 
resurrection, who, as appears from several passages of his Intellectual 
System, thought, that the resurrection-body will not consist of the same 
substance with that which was buried; and that it will not be a body of 
flesh, but an ethereal one ; and that the present body is only a seed of 
the resurrection. However, Mr. Wise shows from other passages in 
his works, that he has as plainly asserted the resurrection of the same 
numerical body, as in some places he has denied it. 

In the year 1703, etc. Monsieur le Clerc gave large extracts of the 
Intellectual System in his Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. i. ii. iii. v. vii. viii, ix. 
which engaged him in a dispute with Monsieur Bayle, concerning Dr. 
Cudworth’s notion of plastic natures. Monsieur Bayle, in his Contin- 
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uation des Penseés diverses sur les Comites,! had ‘observed, that “‘ the 
Atheists are very much perplexed, how to account for the formation of 
animals, which they ascribed to a cause which was not conscious of 
what it did, and yet followed a regular plan, without knowing accord- 
ing to what plan it went to work. But Dr. Cudworth’s Plastic Nature, } RB fiw . 
and Dr. Grew’s Vital Principle® are exactly in the-same case ; and thus - 

they take away the whole strength of this objection against the *— « 
Atheists. For if God could communicate such a plastic power, it fol- -"' 

lows, that it is not inconsistent with the nature of things, that there be ° 

such agents. They may therefore exist of themselves, will the adver- |. . 
sary say ; whence it would also follow, that the regularity which we ob- , , oa 
serve in the universe, may be the effect of a blind cause, which was-_— ' 
not concious of what it did.” Mr. Bayle, however, owned, that Dr. - s 
Cudworth and Dr. Grew, were not aware of the consequence, which, 
according to him, followed from their system. Monsieur Le Clerc re- 

turned an answer in the fifth volume of his Bibliotheque Choisie ;° 

wherein he observed that the plastic or vital natures, which these two 

writers admit, cannot in the least favor the Atheists; because these na- 

tures are only instruments in the hand of God, and have no power or 

efficacy but what they receive from him, who rules and directs all their 

actions. That they are only instrumental causes produced and em- 

ployed by the chief and First Cause; and that it cannot be said that a 

palace has been built up without art, because not only hammers, rules, 

saws, etc. but even the arms of men, which made use of these instru- 

ments, are destitute of knowledge. It is sufficient that the mind of the 

builder directed all these things, and employed them in the execution 

of his design. It is therefore plain, that the Atheists, who deny the 

being of an intelligent Cause, cannot retort the argument of Dr. Cud- 

worth and Dr. Grew upon them. Monsieur Bayle, in his answer,’ en- 
deavored to show, that if these Writers had considered the plastic na- 

tures only as instruments in the hand of God, this system would have 

been exposed to all the difficulties to which the Cartesian hypothesis is 

liable, and which they intend to avoid. That therefore we must sup- 

pose their opinion to have been, that these natures are active principles, 

which do not want to be continually set on and directed ; but that it is 
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1 Tom. i. Sec. 2. 


2 See Dr. Neheminh Grew’s Cosmologin Sacra, printed at London, 
1703, in folio. 


3 Page 283, etc. 
* Hiet. des Ouvrages des Scavane, Aodt. 1704. Art. 7, p. 380, etc. 
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sufficient if God does but put them in a proper situation, and su- 
perintend their actions, to set them right, if it be necessary. This 
being the case, Monsieur Bayle pretends, that the argument may be 
retorted against those writers. For, says he, since when the order and 
regularity of this world are alleged as a proof of the being of a God, it 
is supposed that a being cannot produce a regular work, without having 
an idea of it; yet, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic natures 
which produce plants and animals, have not the least idea of what they 
do. If it be answered, that they have been created with that faculty 
by a Being, who knows all, and whose ideas they only put in execu- 
tion; the Stratonician will reply, that if they do it only: as efficient 
causes, this is as incomprehensible as that which is objected to him; 
since it is as difficult for any being to perform a scheme, which it does 
not understand, but which another understands, as it is to perform a 
scheme which no being at all has any notion of. Since you acknow- 
ledge, will the Stratonician say, that God could endow some creatures 
_ with a power of producing excellent works, though without any know- 
ledge : you must also confess, that there is no necessary connexion be- 
tween the power of producing excellent works, and the idea and know- 
ledge of their essence, and of the manner of producing them: conse- 
quently, you ought not to assert, that these things cannot subsist se- 
parately in nature, and that nature cannot have of itself what, accord- 
ing to you, the plastic beings received from God. In short, Monsieur 
Bayle asked, whether these writers maintained, that the plastic and vi- 
tal natures are only passive instruments in the hand of God, as Mon- 
sieur Le Clerc seemed to suppose by his comparison with an architect. 
Monsieur Le Clerc answered,' that according to Dr. Cudworth, the 
plastic natures were not passive instruments; but that they are under 
God’s direction, who conducts them, though we cannot explain after 
what manner. Nor can the Atheists, added he, retort the argument, 
because God is the author of the regularity and order with which the 
plastic natures act; whereas, according to the Atheists, matter moves 
of itself, without any cause to direct it, and to give it a power of moving 
regularly. This dispute was carried on still further, with some warmth, 
and a great many repetitions on both sides. But what has been said is 
sufficient to give the reader a notion of this controversy, for the pro- 
gress of which he may consult the following books :—Histoire des Ou- 
vrages des Scavans. Decemb. 1704, art. 12. Bibliotheque Choisie, 
tom. vii. art. 7. Répons aux Questions d’un Provincial, tom. iii. chap. 


1 Biblioth. Choisie, tom. vi. art. 7, p. 422. 
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179. Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. ix. art. 10. Réponse pour Mr. Bayle a 
Mr. Le Clerc, p. 31, annexed to the fourth volume of the Repons. aux 
Quest. d’un Provincial.—Upon the whole, Mr. Warburton, in his letter 
to me above cited, is of opinion, that our author’s “ Plastic Life of Na- 
ture is fully overthrown by Monsieur Bayle, whose superiority in that 
dispute with Monsieur Le Clerc, is clear and indisputable.” 

Monsieur Le Clerc expressed his wishes,! that some man of learn- 
ing would translate the Intellectual System into Latin ; but this design 
though resolved upon and attempted by several persons in Germany,” 
was never executed til] the year 1733, when Dr. Mosheim published his 
translation of it under the following title :—Radulphi Cudworth, Theo- 
logizs Doctoris et in Academiaé Cantrabrigiensi Professoris, Systema 
Intellectaale hujus Universi, seu de veris Nature Rerum originibus 
Commentarii ; quibus omnis eorum Philosophia, qui Deum esse ne- 
gant, funditus evertitur. Accedunt reliqua ejus Opuscula. Johannes 
Laurentius Moshemius, Theologie Doctor, serenisissimi Ducis Bruns- 
vicensis a Consiliis Rerum sanctiorum. Abbas Cenobiorum Vallis S. 
Mariz et Lapidis S. Michelis, omnia ex Anglico Latiné vertit, recen- 
suit, variis Observationibus et Dissertationibus illustravit, et auxit. Je- 
nz, 2 vols. in folio. Dr. Mosheim, in his preface, represents the diffi- 
culties of translating this work to be very great; and observes some 
mistakes, which Monsieur Le Clerc has committed with regard to the 
sense of our author in his extracts in the Bibliotheque Choisie. Mon- 
sieur Bourdelin, a member of the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, had begun a translation of the Intellectual System into 
French,° but was prevented from completing it by his death, which 
happened in May, 1717. - 

But to return to our author: in 1678, he was installed prebendary 
of Gloucester.4 He died at Cambridge, June 26, 1688; and was in- 
terred in the chapel of Christ’s College, with the following inscrip- 
tion on his monument :— 

“‘ Here lyeth the body of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, late Master of 
Christ's College, about thirty years Hebrew Professor, and Prebendary 
of Gloucester. He died the 26th of June 1688, in the seventy-first 
year of his age.” 


_ 
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3 See his Eloge in Hist. de !’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres, tom. ii. p. 562, edit. Amsterdam. 


4 Survey of the Cathedrals of York, ete. by Browne Willis, Esq. Pp. 
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He was a man of very extensive learning, excellently skilled in the 
learned languages and antiquity, a good mathematician, a subtile phi- 
losopher, and a profound metaphysician. He embraced the mechani 
cal or corpuscular philosophy ; but, with regard to the Deity, intelli- 
gences, genii, ideas, and in short the principles of human knowledge, 
he followed Plato, and even the latter Platonists.' A great number of 
writers commend his piety and modesty; and bishop Burnet* having 
observed, that Dr. Henry More studied to consider religion as a seed of 
deiform nature, and in order to this, set young students much on read- 
ing the ancient philosophers ; chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin; and on 
considering the Christian religion as a doctrine sent from God both to 
elevate and sweeten human nature, tells us, that ‘‘ Dr. Cudworth car- 
ried this on with a great strength of genius, and a vast compass of learn- 
ing ;” and that ‘‘ he was a man of great conduct and prudence; upon 
which his enemies did very falsely accuse him of craft and dissimula- 
tion.” The late earl of Shaftesbury? styles him an excellent and 
learned divine, of highest authority at home and fame abroad. 

Besides his sermon on 1 John 2:3, 4, above-mentioned, he pub- 
lished likewise another, on 1 Cor. 15: 57, the third edition of both 
which was printed at London, 1676, in folio. 

He left several posthumous works, most of which seem to be a con- 
tinuation of his Intellectual System, of which he had given the world 
only the first part. One of these was published by Dr. Edward Chand- 
ler, bishop of Durham, at London, in 1731, under this title, A_treative 
concerning eternal and immutable Morality. In the preface‘ to which, 
the bishop observes, that in this book our author “ proves the falseness 
of the consequences with respect to natural justice and morality in 
God, which are deducible from the principles of those that maintain 
the second sort of Fate, denominated by him Theologic. And 
thus it may be reckoned to be a sequel in part of his first book against 
Material Fate. Had it come abroad as early as it was written, it had 
served for a proper antidote to the poison in some of Mr. Hobbes’s, and 
others’ writings, who revived in that age the exploded opinions of Pro- 
tagoras and other ancient Greeks, and took away the essential and 
eternal discriminations of moral good and evil, of just and unjust, and 
made them all arbitrary productions of Divine or human will. Against 
the ancient and modern patrons of this doctrine, no one hath writ bet- 
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ter than Dr. Cudworth. His book is indeed a demonstration of the truth 
of the contrary opinion, and is drawn up with that beauty, clearness, and 
strength, as must delight as well as convince the reader, if I may judge 
of the affection of others from the effect it had on me. It will certain- 
ly give a just idea of the writer’s good sense, as well as vast learning. 
We are not certain, that this treatise 1s quoted so perfect as the author 
designed it; but it appears from the manuscript, that he transcribed 
the best part-of it with his own hand, as if it was speedily to have been 
sent to the press.” 

The titles and subjects of the rest of our author’s manuscripts are 
as follow : 

A Discourse of moral Good and Evil, in several folios, containing 
near 1000 pages. 


Heads of the chapters of one of those books. 


Chap. 1. The opinions of the ancient adversaries of natural justice 
explained, p. 1. 

2. Objections against morality, p. 11. 

3. Answers to the first objection, p. 29. 

4. Answers to the second and third objections, p. 45. 

5. Inconsistencies with a commonwealth, p. 49. 

6. Justice by God’s arbitrary command, p. 79. 

7. The sixth and seventh objections answered, p. 112. 

8. Pleasure; wherein the ancient Hedonic philosophy is ex- 
plained, and it is largely debated, whether pleasure is the summum bo- 
num, p. 117. 

9. Answer to the ninth objection, p. 175. 

10. Notion of morality settled, p. 198. 

11. Happiness; and the philosophy of Epicurus concerning it ex- 
amined and refuted, p. 253. 

12. True happiness in Divine life, p. 206. 

13. Result of the former discourse; incorporeal substance Deity, 
p. 303. 

14. Controversy of liberty stated. A new philosophical hypothesis, 
p. 336. 

15. Objections against liberty. To ayaSor pa:vopuevor. 

16. Argument from the phenomenon of incontinency, p. 382. 


Heads of another book of Morality, wherein Hobbes’s philosophy 
is explained. 
Prolegomena ; to show, that if nothing is naturally just or unjust, 
Vol. I. 4 
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nothing can be made s0.—Chap. 2. Not by laws.—Chap. 3. Not by 
laws of nature—Chap. 4. Not by covenants.—Chap, 5. To explain 
his doctrine generally and particularly.—Chap. 6. State of nature.— 
Chap. 7. Laws of nature.—Chap. 8. Common representative.—Chap. 
9. To discover his equivocations.—Chap. 10. About obligation—Chap. 
11. According to him there can be no Ethic.—Chap. 12. Judgment 
on his politics, that no politic can be built on these principles. 

A discourse on Liberty and Necessity, in which the grounds of the 
Atheistical philosophy are confuted, and morality vindicated and ex- 
plained. This book contains 1000 pages in folio. 


Heads of the chapters of one of the books. 

Chap. 1. The necessity of all human actions asserted by three sorts 
of men, and in different ways :—First, Some Christian theologers of 
the latter age. Secondly, the old Zenonian Stoics. Thirdly, the De- 
mocritical Physiologers or Atheistical Fatalists, p. 1. 

. Christian Fatalists pleading, p. 37. 

. The Stoical Fatalists pleading, p. 70. 

. Atheistical Fatalists pleading, p. 84. 

. Answer to the phenomena objected, p. 119. 
. Of motion and sense, p. 167. 

. Of intellection, p. 196. 

. Answer to Hobbes’s Reflections, p. 305. 

. Morality, p. 317. 
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Heads of the chapters of another book, De libero Arbitrio. 


Chap. 1. Dreams.—2. Indifferences.—3. General account.—4. 
Particular or full account.—5. Definition and particular account.—6. 
An imperfection not formally in God.—7. Arguments to prove such a 
thing —8. That that, which rules all, is not avayen anxagadrntos, but 
sgovola ilacuos—Q9. Answer to the objection, pydéy avaitioy.—10. 
Contingencies.—11. Argument for necessity, taken from the nature of 
God. 

Upon Daniel’s prophecy of the LXX weeks, wherein all the inter- 
pretations of the Jews are considered and confuted, with several of 
some learned Christians. In two volumes, in folio. 

Of the verity of the Christian religion against the Jews. Dr. Cud- 
worth mentions this in his MSS. but it is not yet found. 

A Discourse of the Creation of the World, and Immortality of the 
Soul, in 8vo. 

Hebrew learning. 
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An explanation of Hobbes’s notion of God, and of the extension of 
spirits. 

Our author had several sons, who probably died young, but he left 
one daughter, Damaris, who was second wife to Sir Francis Masham, 
of Oates, in the County of Essex, Bart. by whom she had a son, the 
late Francis Cudworth Masham, Esq.” one of the Masters of the High 
Coart of Chancery, and accountant-general of the said Court, and for- 
eign apposer in the Court of Exchequer. This lady had a great friend- 
ship with Mr. Locke, who died at her house at Oates, where he had re- 
sided for several years before. She was distinguished for her ancom- 
mon genius and learning ; and in the year 1696 published at London, 
in 12mo. without her name, A discourse concerning the Love of God.3 
She introduces this tract with observing, that “‘ whatever reproaches 
have been made by the Romanists, on the one hand, of the want of 
books of devotion in the church of England, or by the dissenters on the 
other, of a dead and lifeless way of preaching, it may be affirmed, that 
there cannot any where be found so good 2a collection of discourses on 
moral subjects, as might be made of English sermons, and other trea- 
tises of that natare, written by divines of our church: which books are 
certainly in themselves of the greatest, and most general use of any ; 
and do most conduce to that, which is the chief aim of Christianity— 
a good life.” She then animadverts upon those who undervalue mo- 
rality,* and others, who strain the duties of it to an impracticable pitch, 
and pretend to ascend by it to something beyond or above it ;> and af- 
terwards proceeds.to consider the conduct of those who build their 
practical and devotional discourses upon principles which will not bear 
the test, but which oblige them to lay down such assertions of morality, 
as sober and well-disposed Christians cannot understand to be practi- 
cable. And here she applies herself to the examination of Mr. John 
Norris’s’ scheme in his Practical Discourses and other treatises, where- 
in he maintains, that ‘ mankind are obliged strictly, as their duty, to 
love with desire, nothing but God only, every degree of desire of any 
creature whatsoever being sinful :” which assertion Mr. Norris defends 
upon this ground, that God, not the creature, is the immediate efficient 





' He died at his seat at Oates on Sunday, the third of March, 1702- 
3, in the 77th year of his age. 

2 He died May 17, 1731. 

3 It contains 126 pages, besides the preface. 4 Pages 2, 3. 

5 Pages 3, 4, 5, 6. 6 Page 7. 

7 This divine borrowed his hypothesis from Father Mallebranche. 
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cause of our sensations; for whatsoever gives us pleasure has a right to 
our love : but God only gives us pleasure, therefore he only has a right 
to our love. This hypothesis is considered with great accuracy and 
ingenuity by Lady Masham, and the bad consequences of it represented 
in a strong light. Her Discourse was translated into French by Mr. 
Peter Coste, and printed at Amsterdam, in 1705. She lies buried in 
the cathedral church of Bath, where a monument is erected to her 
memory, with the following inscription : 

** Near this place lies Dame Damangis MasHam, daughter of Ralph 
Cudworth, D. D. and second wife of Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, in 
the county of Essex, Bart. who to the softness and elegancy of her own 
sex added several of the noblest accomplishments and qualities to the 
other. 

*‘ She possessed these advantages in a degree unusual to either, and 
tempered them with an exactness peculiar to herself. 

“‘ Her learning, judgment, sagacity, and penetration, together with 
her candor and love of truth, were very observable to all that con- 
versed with her, or were acquainted with those small treatises she pub- 
lished in her life-time, though she industriously concealed her name. 

** Being mother of an only son, she applied all her natural and ac- 
quired endowments to the care of his education. 

“* She was a strict observer of all the virtues belonging to every sta- 
tion of her life; and only wanted opportunities to make these talents 
shine in the world, which were the admiration of her friends. 

“ She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, and died on the 20th 
of April, 1706.” 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONORABLE 


HENEAGE LORD FINCH, 


Baron of Daventry, Lord High Chancellor of England, and one of 
® his Majesty’s most Honorable Privy Council. 


my Lorn, 


Tae many favors have formerly received from you, as they 
might justly challenge, whenever I had a fit opportunity, a public and 
thankful acknowledgement ; so have they encouraged me at this time, 
to the presumption of this dedication to your Lordship. Whom, as 
your perspicacious wit and solid judgment, together with your acquired 
learning, render every way a most accomplished and desirable patron ; 
so did I persuade myself, that your hearty affection to religion, and 
zeal for it, would make you not unwilling, to take that into your pro- 
tection, which is written wholly in the defence thereof; so far forth, as 
its own defects, or miscarriages, should not render it incapable of the 
same. Nor canI think it probable, that in an age of so much de- 
bauchery, skepticism, and infidelity, an undertaking of this kind should 
be judged by you useless or unseasonable. And now, having so fit an 
opportunity, I could most willingly expatiate in the large field of your 
lordship’s praise, both that I might do an act of justice to yourself, 
and provoke others to your imitation. But I am sensible, that as no 
eloquence, less than that of your own, could be fit for such a perform- | 
ance; so the nobleness and generosity of your spirit is such, that you 
take much more pleasure in doing praiseworthy things, than in hearing 
the repeated echoes of them. Wherefore, instead of pursuing encomi- 
ums, which would be the least pleasing to yourself, I shall offer up my 
prayers to Almighty God, for the continuation of your lordship’s life 
and health ; that so his majesty may long have such a loyal subject 
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and wise counsellor; the church of England such a worthy patron ; 
the High Court of Chancery such an oracle of impartial justice; and 
the whole nation such a pattern of virtue and piety. Which shall ever 
be the hearty desire of, 


My Lorp, 
Your lordship’s most humble, and 


Most affectionate servant, 
R. CUDWORTH. 








PREFACE TO THE READER: 


Tous, I confess, I have seldom taken any great pleasure in 
reading other men’s apologies, yet must I at this time make some my- 
self. First, therefore, I acknowledge, that when I engaged the press, 
I intended only a discourse concerning liberty and necessity, or, to 
speak out more plainly, against the fatal necessity of all actions and 
events; which, upon whatsoever grounds or principles maintained, will, _ 
as we conceive, serve the design of Atheism, and undermine Chris- 
tianity, and all religion, astaking away all guilt and blame, punish- 
ments and rewards, and plainly rendering a day of judgment ridiculous : 
and, it is evident, that some have pursued it of late, in order to that 
end. But afterwards we considered, that this, which is indeed a 
controversy concerning the True Intellectual System of the Universe, 
does, in the full extent thereof, take in other things; the necessity of 
all actions and events being maintained by several persons, upon very 
different grounds, according to that tripartite fatalism, mentioned by us 
in the beginning of the first chapter. For first, the Democritic Fate is 
nothing but the material necessity of all things without a God, in sup- 
posing senseless matter, necessarily moved, to be the only original and 
principle of all things; which therefore is called by Epicurus the 
Physiological, by us the Atheistic Fate. Besides which, the Divine 
Fate is also bipartite: some Theists ‘supposing God, both to decree and 
do all things in us (evil as well as 3 good,) or by his immediate influence 
to determinate all actions, and so make them alike necessary to us. 
From whence it follows, that his will is no way regulated or determined 
by any essential and immutable goddness and justice ; or that he hath 
nothing of morality in his nature, he e being only “arbitrary will omnipo- 
tent. As also that all good and evil moral, to us creatures, are mere 
thetical or positive things; youq, and not gues, by law or command 
only, and not by nature. This therefore may be called the Divine 
Fate immoral, and violent. Again, there being other Divine fatalists, 
who acknowledge such a Deity, as both suffers other things, besides 
itself, to act, and hath an essential goodness and justice in its nature, 
and consequently, that there are things, just and unjust to us naturally, 
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and not by law and arbitrary constitution only; and yet nevertheless 
take away from men all such liberty as might make them capable of 
praise and dispraise, rewards and punishments, and objects of distribu- 
tive justice; they conceiving necessity to be intrinsical to the nature of 
every thing, in the actings of it, and nothing of contingency to be 
found any where; (from whence it will follow, that nothing could 
possibly have been otherwise, in the whole world, than it is.) And 
this may be called the Divine Fate moral (as the other immoral) and 
natural (as the other violent ;) it being a concatenation, or implexed 
series of causes, all in themselves necessary, depending upon a Deity 
moral (if we may so speak ;) that is, such as is essentially good, and 
naturally just, as the head thereof; the first contriver and orderer of all. 
Which kind of Divine Fate hath not only been formerly asserted by 
the Stoics, but also of late by divers modern writers. Wherefore, of 
the three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of the Universe, mentioned in 
the beginning of this book, one is absolute Atheism, another immoral 
Theism, or feligion without any natural justice and morality (all just 
and unjust, according to this hypothesis, being mere thetical or facti- 
tious things, made by arbitrary will and command only ;) the third and 
last, such a ‘Theism, as acknowledges not only a God, or omnipotent 
understanding Being, but also natural. jnstice and morality, founded in 
him, and derived from him ;(nevertheless no liberty from necessity any 
where, and therefore no distributive or retributive justice in the world. } 
Whereas these three things are (as we conceive) the fundamentals or 
essentials of true religion. First, that all things in the world do not 
float without a head and governor; but that there is a God, an om- 
nipotent understanding Being, presiding over all. ~ Setondly, that this, 
God, being essentially good and just, there is quce: xaloy xai dixasor, 
something in its own nature immutably and eternally just and tnjust ; 
and not by axbitrary will, law, and command only. And, lastly, that 
there is’ something ég_nuiy, or, that we are so far forth principals or 
masters of our own actions, as to be accountable to justice for them, or 
to make us guilty and blameworthy for what we do amiss, and to de- 
serve punishment accordingly. Which three fundamentals of religion 
are intimated by the author to the Hebrews in these words :—“‘ He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of those who seek him out.” For to seek out God here, is nothing else 
but to seek a participation of his image, or the recovery of that nature 
and life of his which we have been alienated from. And these three 
things, namely, that all things do not float without a head and governor, 
but there is an omnipotent understanding Being presiding over all ; 
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that this God hath an essential goodness and justice; and that the . 
differences of good and evil moral, honest and dishonest, are not by 
mere will and law only, but by nature; and consequently, that the 
Deity cannot act, influence,‘and necessitate men to such things as are 
in their.own nature evil; and, lastly, that necessity is not intrinsical to 


the nature of every thing, but that men have such a liberty or power 
gett orn ction, nS ENTE Usa e for the same, 
natal ar a Es and, consequently, that there is 


aj istributive of rewards and punishments running through the — 
‘world; I say, these three (which are the most important things that 
the mind of man can employ itself upon,) taken all together, make up 
the wholeness and entireness of that which is here called by us the 
True Intellectual System of the Universe, i in such a sense as Atheism 
to distinguish it ‘from the other, savas 80 ) called, ‘Systems of the 
World (that is, the visible and corporeal world,) the Ptolemaic, Tych- 
onic, and rnican; the two former of which are now commonly 
accounted false, the latter true. And thus our prospect being now 
enlarged into a threefold fatalism, or spurious and: false hypothesis of: 
the intellectual system, making all things necessary upon several 
grounds ; we accordingly designed the confutation of them all, in three: | 
several books. The first, against Atheism (which is the Democritic 
Fate,) wherein al] the reason and philosophy thereof is refelled, and = * 
the existence of a God demonstrated ; and so that tdi avayxy, or ma- 
terial necessity of all things, overthrown. The second, for such a:God, 
as is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, decreeing, doing, and neces- 
sitating all actions, evil as well as good, but essentially moral, good, 
and just; and for a natural discrimen honestorum et turpium, whereby 
another ground of the necessity of all human actions will be removed. 
And the third and last, against necessity intrinsical and essential to all 
action, and for such a liberty, or sui-potestas, in rational creatures, as 
may render them accountable, capable of rewards and punishments, 
and so objects of distributive or retributive justice; by which the iow 
only remaining ground, of the fatal necessity of all actions and events, 
will be taken away. And all these three under that one general title 
of the True Intellectual System of the Universe; each book having, 
besides its own particular title: as, against Atheism; for natural jus- 
tice and morality, founded in the Deity ; for liberty from necessity, and 
a distributive justice of rewards and punishments in the world. And 
this we conceive may fully satisfy, concerning our general title, all 
those who are not extremely critical or captious, at least as many of 
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them as ever heard of the astronomical systems of the world; so that 
they will not think us hereby obliged to treat of the hierarchy of angels, 
and of all the several species of animals, vegetables, minerads, etc. ; 
that js, to write de omni ente, of whatsoever is contained within the 
complexion of. the universe. Though the whole scale of entity is here 
also taken notice of; and the general ranks of substantial beings, be- 
low the Deity (or trinity of Divine hypostases) considered ; which yet, 
according to our philosophy, are but two; souls of several degrees 
(angels themselves being included within that number,) and body, or 
matter ; as also the immortality of those souls proved : which notwith- 
standing is suggested by us, only to satisfy some men’s curiosity. 
Nevertheless, we confess, that this general title might well have been 
here spared by us, and this volume have been presented to the reader’s 
view, not asa part or piece, but a whole complete and entire thing by 
itself, had it not been for two reasons; first, our beginning with those 
three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of the Intellectual System, and 
promising a confutation of them all then, when we thought to have 
brought them within the compass of one volume; and secondly, every 


other page, throughout this whole volume, accordingly bearing the in- 


scription of book the firstupon the head thereof. This is therefore that, 
which, in the firat place, we here apologize for our publishing one part 


~* or book alone by itself, we being surprised in the length thereof; 


whereas we had intended two more along with it. Notwithstanding 
which, there is no reason why this volume should be therefore thought 
imperfect and incomplete, because it hath not all the three things at 
first designed us; it containing all that belongeth to its own particular 
title and subject, and being in that respect no piece, but a whole. 
This indeed must needs beget an expectation of the two following 
treatises (especially in such as shall have received any satisfaction from 
this first,) concerning those two other fatalisms, or false hypotheses 
mentioned, to make up our whole Intellectual System complete; the 
one to prove, that God is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, (without 
any essential goodness and justice) decreeing and doing all things in 
the world, as well evil as good, and thereby making them alike neces- 
sary to us; from whence it would follow, that all good and evil moral 
are mere thetical, positive, and arbitrary things; that is, not nature, 
but will: which is the defence of natural, eternal, immutable justice or 
morality. The other, that necessity is not intrinsical to the nature of 
every thing, God and all creatures, or essential to all action; but, that 
there is something ép sjéy, or that we have some liberty or power over 
our own actions: which is the defence of a distributive or retributive 
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justice, dispensing rewards and punishments throughout the whole 
world. Wherefore we think fit here to advertise the reader concerning 
these, that though they were and still are, really intended by us, yet the 
complete finishing and publication of them will notwithstanding depend 
upon many contingencies; not only of our life and health, the latter of 
which, as well as the former, is to us very uncertain ; but also of our 
leisure, or vacancy from other necessary employments. 

In the next place, we must apologize aleo for the fourth chapter; 
inasmuch as though, in regard of its length, it might rather be called a 
book, than a chapter, yet it doth not answer all the contents prefixed 
to it. Here therefore must we again confess ourselves surprised, who, 


when we wrote those contents, did not suspect in the least, but that we 


should have satisfied them all within a lesser compass. And our design 
then was, besides answering the objection against the naturality of the 
idea of God, from the Pagan Polytheism (we having then so fit an oc- 
casion,) to give such a further account of the idolatry and religion of 
the Gentiles, as might prepare our way for a defence of Christianity, to 
be subjoined in the close ; it being not only agreeable to the sense of 
ancient doctors, but also expressly declared in the Scripture, that one 
design of Christianity was to abolish and extirpate the Pagan Polytheism _ 
and idolatry. And our reasons for this intended defence of Christiani-~ 
ty were, first, because we had observed, that some professed opposers 
of Atheism had either incurred a suspicion, or at least suffered under 
the imputation of being mere Theists, or natural religionists only, and 
no hearty believers of Christianity, or friends to revealed religion. 
From which either suspicion or imputation therefore we thought it 
justice to free ourselves, we having so unshaken a belief and firm as- 


surance of the truth of the whole Christian doctrine. But, secondly, _ 


and principally, because we had further observed it to have been the 
method of our modern Atheists, to make their first assault against 
Christianity, as thinking that to be the most vulnerable: and that it 
would be an easy step for them, from thence, to demolish all religion and 
Theism. However, since the satisfying the former part of those con- 
tents had already taken up so much room, that the pursuit of the re- 
mainder would have quite efcluded our principally intended confutation 
of all the atheistic grounds; the forementioned objection being now 
sufficiently answered, there was a necessity, that we should there break 
off, and leave the further account of the Pagan idolatry and religion, 
together with our defence of Christianity, to some other more conveni- 
ent opportunity. 

And now we shal] exhibit to the reader’s view a brief and general 
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synopsis of the whole following work, together with some particular 
reflections upon upon several parts thereof, either for his better information 
concerning them, or for their vindication ; some of which, therefore, 
will be of greater use, afer the book has been read, than before. The 
first chapter is an account of the Atomic physiology, as made the foun- 
dation of the Democritic Fate : where the reader is to understand, that 
this Democritic Fate, which is one of the three false hypotheses of the 
Intellectual System, there mentioned, is the very self-same thing with 
the Atomic Atheism, the only form of Atheism, that hath publicly ap- 
peared upon the stage, as an entire philosophic system, or hath indeed 
been much taken notice of in the world for these two thousand years 
past. For, though it be true, that Epicurus, (who was also an Atomic 
Atheist, as is afterwards declared, having, in all probability, therefore 
a mind to innovate something, that he might not seem to have borrow- 
ed all from Democritus,) did by violence introduce liberty of will into 
his hypothesis; for the solving whereof, he ridiculously devised, that 
his third motion of Atoms, called by Lucretius— 


Exiguum Clinamen Principiorum : 





Yet was this, as Cicero! long since observed, a most heterogeneous 
patch, or assumentum of his, and altogether as contradictious to the 
tenor of his own principles, as it was to the doctrine of Democritus 
himself. There can be nothing more absurd, than for an Atheist to 
assert liberty of will; but, it is most of all absurd, for an Atomic one. 
And, therefore, our modern Atheists do here plainly disclaim Epicurus, 
(though otherwise so much admired by them,) and declare open war 
against this liberty of will; they apprehending, that it would unavoidably 
introduce incorporeal substance ; as also well knowing, that necessity, 
on the contrary, effectually overthrows all religion, it taking away guilt 
and blame, punishments and rewards; to which might be added also 
prayers and devotions. 

And as there was a necessity for us here, to give some account of 
that ancient Atomic physiology, with which Atheism now became thus 
blended and complicated ; so do we, in this first chapter, chiefly insist 
upon two things concerning it. First, that it was no invention of 
Democritus nor Leucippus, but of much greater antiquity; not only 
from that tradition transmitted by Posidonius, the Stoic, that it derived 
its original from one Moechus, a Phoenician, who lived before the T'rro- 
jan wars, (which plainly makes it to have been Mosaical ;) bat also 
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from Aristotle’s affirmation, that the greater part of the ancient philoso- 
phers entertained this hypothesis ; and further, because it is certain, 
that divers of the Italics, and particularly Empedocles, before Demo- 
critus, physiologized atomically, which is the reason he was so much 
applauded by Lucretius. Besides which, it is more than a presump- 
tion, that Anaxagoras his Homm@omery, or similar Atomology, was but 
a degeneration from the true and genuine Atomology of the ancient 
Italics, that was an Anomeomery, or doctrine of dissimilar and un- 
qualified atoms. Wherefore all that is true concerning Democritus 
and Leucippus, is only this, that these men were indeed the first athei- 
zers of this ancient Atomic physiology, or the inventors and broachers 
of the Atomic Atheism. Which is Laertius his true meaning, (though. 
it be not commonly understood,) when he recordeth of them, that they 
were the first, who made unqualified atoms the principles of all things 
in the universe without exception ; that is, not only of inanimate 
bodies, (as the otlier ancient religious Atomists, the Italics, before had 
done,) but also of soul and mind. 

And whereas, we conceive this Atomic physiology, as to the essen- 
tials thereof, to be unquestionably true, viz.—That the only principles 
of bodies are magnitude, figure, sight, motion, and rest ; and that the 
qualities and forme of inanimate bodies are really nothing, but several 
combinations of these, causing several fancies in us ; (which excellent 
discovery, therefore, so long ago made, is a notable instance of the wit 
and sagacity of the ancients ;) so do we in the next place make it man- 
ifest, that this Atomic physiology, rightly understood, is so far from be- 
ing either the mother or nurse of Atheism, or any ways favorable there- 
unto, (as is vulgarly supposed) that it is indeed the most diréctly oppo- 
site to it of any, and the greatest defence against the same. For, first, 
we have discovered, that the principle, upon which this Atomology is 
founded, and from whence it sprung, was no other than this, nothing 
eut of nothing, in the true sense thereof; or, that nothing can be 
caused by nothing; from whence it was concluded, that in natural 
generations there was no new real entity produced, which was not be- 
fore: the genuine consequence whereof was two-fold ; that the quali- 
ties and forms of inanimate bodies are no entities really distinct from 
the magnitude, figure, sight and motion of parts; and that souls are 
substances incorporeal, not generated out of matter. Where we have 
showed, that the Pythagoric doctrine, of the pre-existence of souls, was 
founded upon the very same principles with the Atomic physiology. 
And it is from this very principle, rightly understood, that ourselves 
afterwards undertake to demonstrate the absolute impossibility of all 
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Atheism. Moreover, we have made it undeniably evident, that the in- 
trinsic constitution of this Atomic physiology also is such, as that who- 
soever admits it, and rightly understands it, must needs acknowledge 
incorporeal substance ; which is the absolute overthrow of Atheism. 
And from hence alone it is certain to us, without any testimonies from 
antiquity, that Democritus and Leucippus could not possibly be the first 
inventors of this philosophy, they either not rightly understanding it, or 
- else wilfully depraving the same; and the Atomic Atheism being really 
nothing else, but a rape committed upon the Atomic physiology... For 
which reason, we do by no means here applaud Plato, nor Aristotle, in 
their rejecting this most ancient Atomic physiology, and introducing 
again, that unintelligible first matter, and those exploded qualities and 
forms, into philosophy. For though this were probably done by Plato, 
out of a disgust and prejudice against the Atomic Atheists, which made 
him not so well consider nur understand that physiology; yet was he 
much disappointed of his expectation herein, that atomology, which he 
exploded, (rightly understood,) being really the greatest bulwark against 
Atheism ; and, on the contrary, those forms and qualities, which he 
espoused, the natural seed thereof, they, besides their unintelligible 
darkness, bringing‘ something out of nothing, in the impossible sense ; 
which we show to be the inlet of all Atheism. And thus, in this first 
chapter, have we not only quite disarmed Atheism of Atomicism, or 
showed, that the latter, (rightly understood) affordeth no manner of 
shelter or protection to the former ; but also made it manifest, that it 
is the greatest bulwark and defence against = same; which is a thing 
afterwards further insisted on. 

As to the second chapter, we have no more to say, but only this ; 
that here we took the liberty to reveal the arcana mysteries of Atheism, 
and to discover all its pretended grounds of reason, that we could find 
any where suggested in writings, those only excepted, that are peculiar 
to the Hylozoic form (which is directly contrary to the Atomic,) and 
that to theirbest advantage too ; nevertheless to this end, that these 
being afterwards all baffled and confuted, Theism might, by this means, 
obtain the greater and juster triumph over Atheism. 

In the third chapter, we thought it necessary, in order to a fuller 
confutation of Atheism, to consider all the other forms thereof, besides — 
the Atomic. And here do we, first of all, make a discovery of a certain 
form of Atheism, never before taken notice of by any modern writers, — 
which we call the Hylozoic : which, notwithstanding, though it were 
long since started by Strato, in way of opposition to the Democritic and 

. ° Epicurean hypothesis, yet because it ‘afterwards slept in perfect silence 
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and oblivion, should have been here by us passed by silently, had we 
not had certain knowledge of its being of late awakened and revived 
by some, who were so sagacious, as plainly to perceive, that the Atomic 
form could never do their business, nor prove defensible, and therefore 
would attempt to carry on this cause of Atheism, in quite a different 
way, by the life and perception of matter ; as also that this, in all pro- 
bability, would, ere long, publicly appear upon the stage, though not 
bare-faced, but under a disguise. Which Atheistic hypothesis is partly 
confated by us, in the close of this chapter, and partly in the fifth. 

In the next place, it being certain, that there had been other philo- 
sophic Athttste4in the world before those Atomics, Epicurus and Demo- 
critus ; we declare, out of Plato and Aristotle, what that most ancient 
Atheistic hypothesis was ; namely, the education of ail things, even 
life and understanding itself, out of matter, in the way of qualities, or 
as the passions and the affections thereof, generable and corruptible. 
Which form of Atheism is styled by us, not only Hylopathian, but also 
Anaximandrian ; however, we grant some probability of that opinion, 
that Anarinander held an Homeomery of qualified atoms, as Anaxa- 
goras afterwards did ; the difference between them being only this, 
that the latter asserted an unmade mind, whereas, the former generated 
all mind and understanding out of those qualified atoms, hot and cold, 
moist and dry, compounded together ; because we judged this differ- 
ence not to be a sufficient ground to multiply forms of Atheism upon. 
And here do we give notice of that strange kind of religious Atheism, 
or Atheistic Theogonism, which asserted, not only other understanding 
beings, superior to men, called by them gods, but also, amongst those, 
one Supreme or Jupiter too; nevertheless native, and generated at first 
out of night or chaos (that is, senseless matter,) as also mortal and cor- 
raptible again into the same. 

Besides which, there is yet a fourth Atheistic form taken notice of, 
out of the writings of the ancients, (though perhaps junior to the rest, 
it seeming to be but the corruption and degeneration of Stoicism) 
which concluded the whole world, not to be an animal (as the Pagan 
Theists then generally supposed,) but only one huge plant or vegeta- 
_ ble, having an artificial, plantal, and plastic nature, as its highest prin- 
ciple, orderly disposing the whole, without any mind or understanding. 
And here have we set down the agreement of all the Atheistic forms 
(however differing so much from one another,) in this one general 
principle, viz.——-T hat all aniiality, conscious life and understanding, 
-is generated out of senseless matter, and corruptible again into it. 
Wherefore, in the close of this third chapter, we insist largely upon 
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an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, devoid of express knowledge 
and understanding, as subo to the Deity ; chiefly in way of con- 
futation of those Cosmo-plastic and Hylozoic Atheisms. (Toone we 
forasmnuch 
as without such a nature, either God must be supposed to do all things 
in the world immediately, and to form every gnat and fly, as it were, 
with his own hands3 which seemeth not so becoming of him, and 
would render his providence, to human apprehensions, laborious and 
distractious ; qr else the whole system of this corporeal universe must 
result only from fortuitous mechanism, without the direction of any 
mind ; which hypothesis once admitted, would unquestionably, by de- 
grees, supplant and undermine all Theism. And now, from what we 
have declared, it may plainly appear, that this digression of ours, con- 
cerning an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, (subordinate to the 
Deity) is no wen, or excrescency in the body of this book ; but a natu- 

ral and necessary member thereof. 
In the fourth chapter, after the idea of God fully declazed, (where 
we could not omit his essential goodness @ and justice, or, if we may so 


__ gall it, the morality of the Deity, though that be a thing properly be- 


longing to the secdnd book, the confutation of the Divine Fate im- 
moral) there is a large account given of the Pagan Polytheism ; to sat- 
isfy a very considerable objection, that lay in our way Trom thence, 
against the naturality of the idea of God, as including oncliness and 
singularity in it. For had that, upon inquiry, been found true, which 
is so commonly taken for granted, that the generality of the Pagan na- 
tions had constantly scattered their devotions amongst a multitude of 
self-existent and independent deities, they acknowledging no sovereign 
Numen ; this would much have stumbled the naturality of the Divme 
idea. But now it being, on the contrary, clearly proved, that the Pa- 
gan theologers all along acknowledged one sovereign and omnipotent 
Deity, from which all their other gods were generated or created ; we 
have thereby not only removed the forementioned objection out of the 
way, but also evinced, that the generality of mankind have constantly 
had a certain prolepsis or anticipation in their minds, concerning the 
actual existence of a God, according to the true idea of him. And this 
was the rather done fully and carefully by us, because we had not met 
with it sufficiently performed before ; A. Steuchus Eugubinus having 
labored most in this subject, from whose profitable industry, though we 
shall no way detract, yet whosoever will compare what he hath written 


- with ours, will find no just cause to think ours superfluous and unne- 


eessary, much less, a transcription out of his. In which, besides other 
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things, there is no account at all given of the many Pagan, poetical, 
and political gods, what they were ; which is so great a part of our per- 
formance, to prove them really to have been but the polyonymy of one 
God. From whence it follows, also, that the Pagan religion, though 
sufficiently faulty, yet was not altogether so nonsensical, as the Atheists 
would represent it, out of design, that they might from thence infer all 
religion to be nothing but a mere cheat and imposture ; they worship- 
ping only one supreme God, in the several manifestations of his good- 
ness, power, and providence throughout the world, together with his in- 
ferior ministers. Nevertheless, we cannot deny, that being once en- 
gaged in this subject, we thought ourselves the more concerned to do 
the business thoroughly and effectually, because of that controversy 
lately agitated concerning idolatry (which cannot otherwise be decided, 
than by giving a true account of the Pagan religion,) and the so confi- 
dent affirmations of some, that none could possibly be guilty of idolatry, 
in the Scripture sense, who believed one God, the Creator of the whole 
world ; whereas it is most certain, on the contrary, that the Pagan Po- 
lytheism and idolatry consisted, not in worshipping many creators, or 
ancreateds, but in giving religious worship to creatures, besides the 
Creator ; they directing their devotion, (as Athanasius! plainly affirm- 


eth of them,) é# ayeryty, xai noldois yerstois, to one uncreated only ; . 


but, besides him, to many created gods. But as for the polemic man- 
agement of this controversy, concerning idolatry, we leave it to other 
learned hands, that are already engaged in it. 

Moreover, we have, in this fourth chapter, largely insisted also upon 
the Trinity. The reason whereof was, because it came in our way, 
and our contents engaged us thereunto, in order to the giving a full ac- 
count of the Pagan theology, it being certain, that the Platonics and 
Pythagoreans, at least, if not other Pagans also, had their trinity, as 


well as Christians. And we could not well avoid the comparing of - 


these two together : upon which occasion, we take notice of a double 
Platonic trinity ; the one spurious and adulterated, of some latter Pla- 
tonists ; the other true and genuine, of Plato himself, Parmenides, and 
the ancients. The former of which, though it be opposed by us to the 
Christian trinity, and confuted, yet betwixt the latter and that, do we 
find a wonderful correspondence ; which is largely pursued in the Pla- 
tonic Christian apology. Wherein, notwithstanding, nothing must be 
looked upon, as dogmatically asserted by us, but only offered, and sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the learned in these matters ; we confining 
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ourselves in this mysterious point of the holy trinity, within the compass 
of those its three essentials declared : :-—First, that it is pot a trinity of 
mere names and words, of of logical notions only ; but of persons or 
hypostases. —Secondly, that none of those persons or hypostases are 
creatures, but alf uncreated.—And, lastly, that they are all three, truly 
and Teally one God. Nevertheless we acknowledge, that we did there- 
fore the more copiously insist upon this argument, because of our then 
designed defence of Christianity ; we conceiving, that this parallelism, 
betwixt the ancient or genuine Platonic, and the Christian trinity, 
might be of some use to satisfy those amongst us, who boggle so much 
at the trinity, and look upon it as the choak-pear of Christianity ; when 
they shall find, that the freest wits among the Pagans, and the best 
philosophers, who had nothing of superstition to determine them that 
way, were so far from being shy of such an hypothesis, as that they 
were even fond thereof. And that the Pagans had indeed such a Ca- 
bala amongst them (which some perhaps will yet hardly believe, not- 
withstanding all that we have said,) might be further convinced, from 
that memorable relation in Plutarch,' of Thespesius Solensis, who, 
after he had been looked upon as dead for three days, reviving, affrm- 
ed, amongst other things, which he thought he saw or heard in the 
mean time in his ecstasy, this of three gods in the form of a triangle, 
pouring in streams into one another ; Orpheus his soul being said to 
have arrived so far; accordingly as from the testimonies of other Pagan 
writers we have proved, that a trinity of Divine bypostases was a part 
of the Orphic Cabala. True, indeed, our belief of the holy trinity 1s 
founded upon no Pagan Cabala, but only Scripture revelation; it being 
that, which Christians are, or should be, all baptized into. Neverthe- 
less these things are reasonably noted by us to this end, that that should 
not be made a prejudice against Christianity and revealed religion, nor 
looked upon as such an affrightful bugbear or mermo’in it, which even 
Pagan philosophers themselves, and those of the most accomplished in- 
tellectuals, and uncaptivated minds, though having neither councils, 
nor creeds, nor Scriptures, had so great a propensity and readiness to 
entertain, and such a veneration for. 

In this fourth chapter, we were necessitated, by the matter itself, 
to run out into philology and antiquity; as also in the other parts of 
the book, we do often give an account of the doctrine of the ancients ; 
which, however, some over-severe philosophers may look upon fasti- 
sata or undervalue and depreciate, yet as we conceived it often ne- © 
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ceasary, 80 possibly may the variety thereof not be ungrateful to others ; 
and this mixture of philology, throughout the whole, sweeten and allay 
the severity of p philosophy to them ; the main thing, which the book 
pretends to, in the mean time, being the philosophy of religion. But, 
for our parts, we neither call philology, nor yet philosophy, our mis- 
tress ; but serve ourselves of either, as occasion requireth. 

As for the last chapter, though it promise only a confutation of all 
the Atheistic grounds, yet we do therein also demonstrate the absolute 
impossibility of all _Athejsm, and the actual existence of a God. We say 
demonstrate, not @ priori, which is impossible and contradictious ; but 
by necessary inference from principles altogether undeniable. For we 
can by no means grant to the Atheists, that there is no more than a 
probable persuasion or opinign to be had of the existence of a God, 
without any certain kn wledge or science. Nevertheless, it will ‘not 
follow from hence, that Tiidoover sfraff*read these demonstrations of 
ours, and understand all the words of them, must therefore of neces- 
sity be presently convinced, whether he will or no, and put out of all 
manner of doubt or hesitancy, concerning the existenceof a God. For 
we believe that to be true, which some have affirmed, that were there 
any interest of life, any concernment of appetite and passion, against 
the truth of geometrical theorems themselves, as of a triangle having 
three angles equal to two right, whereby men’s judgments may be 
clouded and bribed, notwithstanding all the demonstrations of them, 
many would remain at least skeptical about them. Wherefore mere 
speculation, and dry mathematical reason, in minds unpurified, and 
having a contrary interest of carnality, and a heavy load of infidelity 
and distrust sinking them down, cannot alone beget an unshaken con- 
fidence and assurance of so high a truth as this, the existence of one 
perfect understanding Being, the original of all things. As it is cer- 
tain, also, on the contrary, that minds cleansed and purged from vice 
may, without syllogistical reasonings, and mathematical demonstra- 
tions, have an undoubted assurance of the existence of a God, accord- 
ing to that of the philosopher, 4 xePagorw nowt dy yroos tay agiotey 
Elya:, Purity possesses men with an assurance of the best things ; — 
whether this assurance be called a vaticination or Divine sagacity (as 
it is by Plato and Aristotle,) or faith, asin the Scripture. For the ° 
Scripture faith is not a mere believing of historical things, and upon 
inartificial arguments or testimonies only ; but a certain higher and 


Divine power in the soul, that peculiarly cgsrespondeth with the Deity. (P).'- - 


Notwithstandirig which, knowledge or science added to this faith, ac- 
cordmg to the ‘Scripture advice, will make it more firm and stedfast, 
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and the better able to resist those assaults of sophistical. reasonings 
that shall be made against it. 

In this fifth chapter, as sometimes elsewhere, we thought ourselves 
concerned, in defence of the Divine wisdom, goodness, and perfection 
against Atheists, to maintain (with all the ancient philosophic Theists) 
the perfection of the creation also ; or, that the whole system of things, 


ae altogether, could not have been better made-untd ordered than, it _ 


Awd-tideed, this Divine goodness and perfection, as ‘displaying 
— manifesting itself in the works of nature and providence, is supposed 
in Scripture to be the very foundation of our Christian faith ; when 
that it is defined to be the substance and evidence rerum sperandarum ; 
that is, of whatsoever is (by a good man) to be hoped for. — Notwith- 
standing which, it was far .from our intention therefore to conclude, 
that nothing neither in Nature nor Providence could be otherwise than 
it-is; or that there is nothing left to the free will and choice of the 
Deity. And though we do, in the third section, insist largely upon 
that ancient Pythagoric Cabala, that souls are always united to some 
body or other, as also, that all rational and intellectual creatures con- 
sist of soul and body; and suggest several things from reason and 
Christian antiquity in favor of them both : yet would we not be under- 
stood to dogmatize in either of them, but to submit all to better judg- 
ments. 

Again, we shall here advertise the reader (though we have cautioned 
concerning it in the book itself,) that in our defence of incorporeal sub- 
stance against the Atheists, however we thought ourselves concerned to 
say the utmost that possibly we could, in way of vindication of the an- 
‘cients, who generally maintained it to be unextended (which to some 
seems an absolute impossibility ;) yet we would not be supposed our- 
selves dogmatically to assert any more in this point than what all incor- 
body ; namely, auch as consisteth not of parts separable from one 
another, and which can penetrate body, and lastly, is selfactive, and 
hath an internal energy, distinct from that of local motion. And thus 
much is undeniably evinced by the arguments before proposed. But 
whether this substance be altngether unextended, or extended other- 
wise than body, we shall leave every man to make his own judgment 
concerning it. 

Furthermore, we think fit here to suggest, that whereas throughout 
this chapter and whole book, we constantly oppose the generation of 
souls, that is, the production of life, cogitation, and understanding, out 
of dead and senseless mfffer ; and assert all souls to be as substantial 
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as matter itself: this is not done by us, out of any fond addictedness to ~ 
Pythagoric whimeeys, nor indeed out of a mere partial regard to that 

cause of Theism neither, which we are engaged in (though we bad 
great reason to be tender of that too’;) but because we were enforced 
thereunto, by dry mathematical reason ; it being as certain to us, as 
any thing in all geometry, that cogitation and understanding can never 
possibly result out of magnitudes, figures, sites, and local motions 
(which is all that ourselves can allow to body) however compounded to- 
gether. Nor indeed in that other way of qualities, is it better conceiva- 
ble how they should emerge out of hot and cold, moist and dry, thick 
and thin ; according to the Anaximandrian Atheism. And they who 
can persuade themselves of the contrary, may believe, that any thing 
may be caused by any thing ; upon which supposition we confess it 
impossible to us to prove the existence of a God from the phenomena. 

In the close of this fifth chapter, because the Atheists do in the last 
place pretend, Theism and religion to be inconsistent with civil.sove- 
reignty, we were necessitated briefly to unravef and confute all the 
Atheistic ethics and politics (though this more properly belong to our 
second book intended ;) where we make it plainly to appear, that the 
Atheists artificial and factitious justice is nothing but will and words ; 
and that they give to civil sovereigns no right nor authority at’all, but 
only belluine liberty and brutish force. But, on the contrary, as we 
assert justice and obligation, not made by law and commands, but in 
natare, and prove this, together with conscience and religion, to be the 
only‘basis of civil authority, so do we also maintain all the rights of 
civil sovereigns ;- giving both to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s. 

And now, having made all our apologies and reflections, we have 
no more to add, but only the retractation or retraction of one passage 
' (Chap. V.;) where mentioning that opinion of a modern Atheistic wri- 
ter, that cogitation is nothing else but local motion, we could not think 
Epicurus and Democritus to have sunk to such a degree, either of sot- 
tishness or impudence, as this ; whereas we found cause afterwards, 
upon further consideration, to change our opinion herein. Forasmuch 
as when Epicurus derived liberty of will in men, merely from that mo- 
tion of senseless atoms declining unucertainly from the perpendicular ; 
it is evident, that, according to him, volition itself must be really local 
motion. As indeed in the Democritic fate, and material necessity of 
all things, it is implied, that human cogitations are but mechanism and 
motion. Notwithstanding which, both Democritus and Epicurus suppos- 
ed that the world was made without cogitation, though by local motion. 
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So that the meaning of these besotted Atheists (if at least they had any 
meaning) seems to hare been this, that all cogitation is really nothing 
else but local mation ; nevertheless all motion not cogitation, but only 
in such and such circumstances, or in bodies so modified. 

And now Wé are not ignorant, that some will be ready to condemn 
this whole labor of ours, and of others in this kind, against Atheism, 
_ as altogether useless and superfluous; upon this pretence, that an Athe- 

ist is amere chimera, and there is no sucha thing any where to be 
found in the world. And indeed we could heartily wish, upon that 
condition, that all this labor of ours were superfluous and useless. But 
as to Atheists, these so confident exploders of them are both unskilled 
in the monuments of antiquity, and unacquainted with the present age 
they live in; others having found too great an assurance, from their 
own personal converse, of the reality of them. Nevertheless, this labor 
of ours is not intended only for the conversion of downright and pro- 
fessed Atheists (of which there is but little hope, they being sunk into 
so great a degree of sottishness,) but for the confirmation of weak, stag- 
gering and skeptical Theists. And unless these exploders of Atheists 
will affirm, also, that all men have constantly an unshaken faith and 
belief of the existence of a God, without the least mixture of a doubtful 
distrust and hesitancy (which, if it were so, the world could not possi- 
bly be so bad as now it is,) they must needs grant, such endeavors as 
these, for the confirming and establishing of men’s minds in the belief 
of a God, by philosophic reasons, in an age so philosophical, not to be 
superfluous and useless. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. The fatal necessity of all human actions and events maintained upon 
three several grounds, which are so many false hypotheses of the in- 
tellectual system of the universe.—2, Concerning the mathematical or 
astrological Fate.—3. Concerning the opinion of those, who suppose a 
Fate superior to the highest Deity.—4. The inoderation of this discourse. 
dS. The Atheistical hypothesis or Democritical Fate being founded upon 
the Atoinical physiology : the necessity of giving an account of it, and 
that first briefly described.—6. The antiquity of this physiology, and 
the account which is given of it by Aristotle.—7. A clear and full 
record of the same physiology in Plato, that hath not been taken notice 
of.—8. That neither Democritus, nor Leucippus, nor Protagoras, nor 
any Atheists, were the first inventors of this philosophy ; and of the 
necessity of being thoroughly acquainted with it, in order to the confu- 
tation of Atheism.—9. The tradition of Posidonius, the Stoic, that 
Moschusg, an ancient: Phoenician, was the first inventor of the Atomical 
physiology. — 10. That this Moschus, the inventor of the Atomical 
physiology, was probably the same with Mochus, the physiologer, in 
Jamblichus, with whose successors, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras 
conversed at Sidon.—]1. Other probabilities for this, that Pythagoras 
was acquainted with the Atomical physiology.—12. That Pythagoras’s 
Monads were Atoms.—13. Proved plainly, that Empedocles, who was 
a Pythagorean, physiologized atomically.—14, The same ftrther con- 
viuced from Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Stobseeus.—15. Thut Anaxa- 
goras was a spurious Atomist, or unskilful imitator of that philosophy.— 
16. That Ecphantus, the Pythagorean, Xenocrates, Heraclides, Diodo- 
rus, and Metrodorus Chius, were all ancient assertors of the Atomical 
physiology ; together with Aristotle’s testimony, that the ancient physi- 
ologers generally went that way.—17. How Aristotle is to be reconciled 
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with himself, and the credit of other writers to be salved, who impute 
this philosophy to Leucippus and Democritus; that they were the first 
Atheizers of it, or the founders of that philosophy, which is Atheistically 
Atomical.—18. That the Atomists, before Democritus, were assertors of a 
Deity and substance incorporeal.—I9. A confutation of these neoterics, 
who deny that incorporeal substnnce was ever asserted by any of the an- 
cients, and the antiquity of that doctrine proved from Plato, who bimself 
professedly maintained it.—20. That Aristotle likewise asserted incorpo- 
real substance.--21. ‘That Epicurus endeavored to confiute this opinion, as 
that which Plato and others of the ancients had maintained. —22. That all 
those philosophers, who held the immortality of the soul, and a Deity 
distinct from the world, held incorporeal substance; and that besides 
Thales, Pythagoras was a grand champion for the same, who also asserted 
a Divine triad.—23. Parmenides an assertor of incorporeal substance, to- 
gether with all those, who maintained that all things did not fow, but 
something stand.—24. Empedocles vindicated from being either an Athe- 
ist or Corporeulist at large.—25. Anaxnzoras a plain assertor of incorpo- 
real substance.—26. Inferred that the ancient Atomists before Democritus 


‘were both Theists and Incorporeatists.—27. That there is not only an 


inconsistency between Atomology anid Theology, but also a natural cog- 
nation proved from the origin of the Atomical physiology, and first a 
general account thereof.—28. A more purticular account of the origin of 
this philosophy, from that principle of reason, That in nature, nothing 
comes from nothing, nor goes to nothing.—20. That the same principle, 
which made the ancients discard substantial forms and qualities, made 
them also to assert incorporeal substance.—30. That from the same 
ground of reason also they asserted the immortality of souls.—31. That 
the doctrine of tlie pre-existence and transmigration of souls had its 
original from hence also.—32. That the ancients did not confine this to 
human souls only, but extend it to all souls and lives whatsoever.—33. 
All this proved from Empedocles, who asserted the pre-existence as well © 
as the post-existence of all souls,upou that ground.—34. A censure of 
this doctrine ; that the reason of it is irrefragable for the post-eternity of 
all human souls; and that the hypothesis of the creation of human souls, 


- which salves their immortality without pre-existence, ia rational.—35. A 


new hypotliesis to salve the incorporiety of the souls of brutes, without 
their post-existence and successive transmigrations.—36. That this will 
not prejudice the immortality of human souls.—37. That the Empedoc- 
lean hypothesis is more rational thas the opinion of those, that would 
make the souls of brutes corporeal.—38. That the constitution of the 
Atomical physiology is such, that whosoever entertains it, and thoroughly 
understands it, :ust needs hold incorporeal substance in five particulars. 
—39. Two general advantages of the Atomical or mechanical physiology ; 


_ first, that it renders the corporeal world intelligible—40. The second 
” advantage of it, that it prepares an easy and clear way for the demonstra- 


tion of incorporeal substance.—4]. Concluded, that the ancient Moschi- 
val philosophy consisted of two parts, Atomical physiology, and theology 


 - or pneumatology.—42. That this entire philosophy was afterwards man- 


gled and dismembered, some taking one part of it alone, and some the 
other.—43. That Leucippus and Democritus, being atheistically inclined, 
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took the Atomical physiology, endeavoring to make it subservient to 
Atheism ; and upon what occasion they did it, and how unsuccessfully.— 
44. That Plato took the theology and pneumatology of the ancients, but 
rejected their Atomical physiology, and upon what accounts.—45. That 
Aristotle followed Plato herein, with a commendation of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy. 


Taey, that hold the necessity of all human actions and events, do 
Pa wayne : 
it upon one or other of these two grounds—either because they sup- 
pose, that necessity is inwardly essential to all agents whatsoever, and 
that contingent liberty is ngdypa Gyumsazaroy, a thing impossible or 
contradictious, Whitt can have no existence any where in nature; the 
sense of which was thus expressed by the Epicurean poet.' 





Quod res quaeque Necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis tn rebus agendis, etc. 


That every thing naturally labors under an intestine necessity or 
else, because, though they admit contingent liberty not only as a thing 
possible, but also as that which is actually existent in the Deity, yet 
they conceive all things to be so determined by the will and ¢ decrees of 
this Deity, as that they are thereby made necessary to us. The former 
of these two opinions, that contingent liberty is weayua avundctatoy, 
such a thing as can have no existence in nature, may be maintained 
upon two different grounds: either from such an hypothesis as this, 
that the universe is nothing else but body and local motion; and noth- 
ing moving ‘itself, the action of every agent is determined by some 
other agent without it; and therefore that dduxy avcyxn, material and 
mechanical necessity, must needs reign over all things; or else, though © 
cogitative beings be supposed to have a certain principle of activity 
within themselves, yet that there can be no contingency ‘in their ac- 
tions, because all volitions are determined by a necessary antecedent 
understanding. Z 


Plotinus® makes another distribution of Fatalists, which yet in the 


conclusion will come to the same with the former; derrous dy tag 
Oipsvos tottous ctx Gy of tov alnSois anotvyyavol, of wey yao ag bvog 


ti¥0¢ ta Tadyta avagtecty, of 64 olx ovr’ A man, (saith he) will not do 
amies, that will divide all Fatalists first into these two general heads, . 


namely, that they derive all things from one principle or not;—the 
former of which may a eu audoan Fatalists, the latter Atheistical. 
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Which Divine Fatalists he again eubdivides into such, as first make 
God by immediate influence to do all things in us; as in. animals the 
members are not determined by themselves, but by that which is the 
hegemonic in every one: and, secondly, such as make Fate’to be an 
implexed series or concatenation of causes, all in themselves necessary, 
whereof God is the chief. The former seems to be a description of that 
very Fate, that is maintained by some neoteric Christians ; the latter | is 
the Fate of the Stoics. 

Wherefore Fatalists, that hold the necessity of all human actions 
and events, may be reduced to these three heads : first, such as, assert- 
ing the Deity, suppose it irrespectively to decree and determine all 
things, and thereby make all actions necessary to us; which kind of 
Fate, though philosophers and other ancient writers have not been 
altogether silent of it, yet it has been principally maintained by some 
neoteric Christians, contrary to the sense of the ancient church. Sec- 
ondly, such as suppose a Deity, that, acting wisely, but necessarily, 
did contrive the general frame of things in the world ; from whence, 
by a series of causes, doth unavoidably result whatsoever is now done 
in it: which Fate is a concatenation of causes, all in themselves neces- 
sary, and is that which was asserted by the ancient Stoics, Zeno and 
Chrysippus, whom the Jewish Essenes seemed to follow. And, lastly, 
such as hold the material necessity of all things without a Da. 
which Fate Epicurus! calls ty» tay puoixay sivaguerny, the Fate of the 
Naturalists—that is, indeed, the Atheists, the assertors whereof may be 
called also the Democritical Fatalists. Which three opinions con- 
cerning Fate are so many several hypotheses of the intellectual system 
of the universe : all which we shall here propose, endeavoring to show 
the falseness of them, and then substitute the true mundane system in 
the room of them. | 

II. The mathematical or astrological Fate so much talked of, as it 
is a thing no way considerable for the grounds of it, so whatsoever it be 
it must needs fall under one or other of those two general heads in the 
Plotinical distribution last mentioned, so as either to derive all things 
from one principle, or not. It seems to have had its first emersion 
amongst the Chaldeans from a certain kind of blind Polytheism (which 
is but a better sort of disguised Atheism,) but it was afterwards adopt- 
ted and fondly nursed by the Stoics, in a way of subordination to their 
Divine Fate; for Manilius, Firmicus, and other masters of that sect, 
were great promoters of it. And there was too much attributed to as- 

* Vide Epistol. Epicuri ad Meneceum, apud Diogen. Laertium, lib. x. 
segm. 134, p. 659, edit. Meibomii. 
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trology also by those that wére no Fatalists, both Heathen and Chris- 
tian philosophers, such as were Plotinus, Origen,Simplicius, and others ; 
who, though they did not make the stars to necessitate all human ac» 
tions here below, they supposed, that Divine Providence (foreknowing 
all things) had contrived such a strange coincidence of the motions and 
configurations of the heavenly bodies with such actions here upon earth, 
as that the former might be prognostics of the latter. Thus Origen! ° 
determines, that the stars do not make but signify; and that the heav- 
ens are a kind of Divine volume, in whose characters they that are 
skilled may read or spell out human events. To the same purpose, 
Plotinus,? ®égera: péy tatta éni curngia tay clwy, nagéyecSos 38 xal 
Glliy zotlay ny TOU cig aiTA Woneg yodupata Blénoytas, ToVs TOLA’THY 
yeupuatixny edotas avayiwwoxsy ta példovta éx Tay aynudtoy xata tO 
ayvuloyor pePodsvortas to onpasvousvor’ womeg et tig léyor, énecdy twnlog 
cere onpaives vymlas tives meaters’ The motion of the stars was in- 
tended for the physical good of the whole; but they afford also another 
use collaterally in order to prognostication, namely, that they who are ‘ 
skilled in the grammar of the heavens may be able, from the several 
configurations of the stars, as it were letters, to spell out future events, 
by making such analogical interpretations as they use to do in augury ; 
as when a bird flies high, to interpret this of some high and noble ex- 
ploit—And Simplicius,? in like manner, Zipqavos eotiy 7} eipagusyn 
REgiPoga tH MOBOAN THY Wuzdy TH xat altny egzopsrn sig thy yérsoLy, Obz 
avayxatoven péy tas tarde opéysoFas 4 tarde, aiupmvos 58 oven tails 
ogeseoww aitay. The fatal conversion of the heavens is made to corres- 
pond with the production of souls into generation at such and such 
times, not necessitating them to will this or that, but conspiring agree- 
ably with such appetites and volitions of theirs.—And these philoso- 
phers were the rather inclinable to this persuasion from a superstitious 
conceit which they had, that the stars, being animated, were intellec- 
tual: beings of a far higher rank than men. And since God did not 
make them, nor any thing else in the world, singly for themselves 
alone, but also contribute to the public good of the universe, their 
physical influence seeming inconsiderable, they knew not well what 
else could be worthy of them, unless it were to portend human events. 
This indeed is the best sense that can be made of astrological prognos- - 
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tication ; but it is a business that stands upon a very weak and tottering, 
if not impossible foundation. 

III. There is another wild and extravagant conceit, which some of 
the Pagans had, who though they verbally acknowledged a Deity, yet 
. supposed a certain Fate superior to it, and not only to all their other petty 
gods, but also to Jupiter himself. To which purpose is that of the 
Greek poet Latined by Cicero,} ‘Quod fore paratum est, id summum 
exuperat Jovem ;” and that of Herodotus,? 77» xexgmpérqy poigay adv- 
vatoy dots anopuysey xai tH Oe: It is impossible for God himself to 
avoid the destined Fate :—and Sovdog Geog avayxns,? God himself is a 
servant of necessity.—According to which conceit, Jupiter in Homer‘ 
laments his condition, in that the Fates having determined, that his be- 
loved Sarpedon should be slain by the son of Menetius, he was not 
able to withstand it. Though all these passages may not perhaps im- 
ply much more than what the Stoical hypothesis itself imported ; for 
that did also in some sense make God himeelf a servant to the necessi- 
ty of the matter, and to his own decrees, in that he could not have made 
the smallest thing in the world otherwise than now it is, much less was 
able to alter any thing: according to that of Seneca,® “ Eadem neces- 
sitas et Deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina pariter atque humana cursus 
vehit. _Ille ipse omnium conditor ac rector scripsit quidem Fata, sed 
sequitur. Semper paret, semel jussit.” One and the same chain of neces- 
sity ties God and men. The same irrevocable and unalterable course 
carries on Divine and human things. The very maker and governor 
of all things, that writ the fates, follows them. He did but once com- 
mand, but he always obeys.—Bat if there were this further meaning in 
the passages before cited, that a necessity without God, that was invin- 
cible by him, did determine his will to do all things; this was nothing 
but a certain confused and contradictious jumble of Atheism and The- 
ism both together; or an odd kind of intimation, that however the name 
of God be used in compliance with vulgar speech and opinion, yet in- 
deed it signifies nothing but material necessity ; and the blind motion 
of matter is really the highest numen in the world. And here that of 
Balbus the Stoic, in Cicero,® is opportune: ‘‘ Non est natura Dei pre- 


1 De Divinat. lib. ii. c. x. p. 3196, edit. Verburgii. _ 

2 Lib. i. c. xci. p. 38. ed. Gronovii. 

® Vide Menandri et Philemonis reliquias a Jo. Clerico editas, p. 307. 
* Iliad, 1. ws. 

5 De Providentia, c. v. p. 195, edit. Jo. Fred. Gronovii. 

© De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. c. xxx. p. 3000. 
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potens et excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est ei vel necessitati vel na- 
ture, qué colum, maria, terreque reguntur. Nihil autem est prestan- 
tius Deo. Nulli igitur est nature obediens aut subjectus Deus.’”’ God 
would not be the most powerful and excellent being, if he were subject 
to that either necessity or nature, by which the heavens, seas and earth 
are governed. But the notion of a God implies the most excellent be- 
ing. Therefore, God is not obedient or subject to any nature.— 

IV. And now we think fit here to suggest, that however we shall 
oppose those three Fatalisms before mentioned, as so many false hy- 
potheses of the mundane system and economy, and endeavor to exclude 
that severe tyranness, as Epicurus calls it, of Universal Necessity 
reigning over all, and to leave some scope for contingent liberty to 
move up and down in, without which neither rational creatures can be 
blame worthy for any thing they do, nor God have any object to dis- 
play his justice upon, nor indeed be justified in his providence ; yet, 
as we vindicate to God the glory of all good, so we do not quite banish 
the notion of Fate neither, nor take away all Necessity; which isa 
thing the Clazomenian philosopher’ of old was taxed for, affirming 
pndery tay yivopivan yivecDat xaF tiuagueryy, GLa elvas xevor tovto tovv0- 
pa. That nothing at all was done by Fate, but that it was altogether 
a vain name.—And the Sadduceans among the Jews have been noted 
for the same :? Thy péy eiuaguerny avaigovoiy, ovder sivas tavryy adtovrres, 
ots xat’ aitny ta arSouniva télos AapSaver, unavta 36 ep tiv avtos 
wOivtes? They take away all Fate, and will not allow it to be any 
thing at alJ, nor to have any power over human things, but put all things 
entirely into the hands of men’s own free will.—And some of our own 
seem to have approached too near to this extreme, attributing perhaps 
more to the power of free will, than either religion or nature will admit. 
But the hypothesis, that we shall recommend as most agreeable to truth, 
of a xgovore iacuos, placable providence—of a Deity essentially good, 
presiding over all, will avoid al] extremes, asserting to God the glory of 
good, and freeing him from the blame of evil; and leaving a certain 
proportionate contemperation and commixture of contingency and ne- 
cessity both together in the world; as nature requires a mixture of 
motion and rest, without either of which there could be no generation. 
Which temper was observed by several of the ancients; as the Phari- 
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' Anaxagoras, who was censured for this opinion by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis de Fato, sec. ii. p. 11, edit. Lond. 1658, in 12mo. 


2 Josephi Antiq. Judaic. lib. xiii. c. v. sec. ix. p. 649, tom. i. edit. Ha- 
vercampi. ; 
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eaic sect amongst the Jews, who determined,' tiva xai ov nayta tic l- 
paguirac slvas Epyor, reve 08 ep Exurois tnugyev, That some things and 
not all were the effects of Fate, but some things were left in men’s own 
power and liberty :—and also by Plato? amongst the philosophers, 
Marwy éxolve pay tinagutyyy éni tar avFoonivay wuyay xai lov, ovveca- 
ye O& xai thy nag tua aitiay. Plato inserts something of Fate into 
human lives and actions, and he joins with it liberty of will also.—He 
doth indeed suppose human souls to have within themselves the causes 
of their own changes to a better or worse state, and every where de- 
clares God to be blameless for their evils; and yet he® somewhere 
makes the three fatal sisters, notwithstanding, Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, to be busy about them also. For according to the sense of 
the ancients, Fate is a servant of Divine Providence in the world, and 
takes place differently upon the different actings of free-willed beings. 
And how free a thing soever the will of man may stem to be to some, yet I 
conceive it to be out of question, that it may contract upon itself such 
necessities and fatalities, as it cannot upon a sudden rid itself of at 
pleasure. But whatsoever is said in the sequel of this discourse by way 
of opposition to that Fatalism of the neoteric Christians, is intended 
only to vindicate what was the constant doctrine of the Christian 
church in its greatest purity (as shall be made manifest), and not to in- 
troduce any new-fangled conceit of our own. 

V. We must now proceed to give a more ful] and perfect account 
of these three several Fates, or hypotheses of the mundane system be- 
fore mentioned, together with the grounds of them, beginning figst.with 
that, which we principally intend the confutation of, the Atheistical or 

e; which, as it is a thing of the most dangerous con- 
sequence of all, so it seems to be most spreading and infectious in these 
latter times. 

Now this Atheistical system of the world, that makes all things to 
be materially and mechanically necessary, without a God, is built upon 
a peculiar physiological hypothesis, different from what hath been gen- 
erally received for many ages; which is called by some Atomical or 
corpuscular, by others Mechanical ; of which we must therefore needs 
give a full and perfect account. And we shall do it first in general, 
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briefly, not descending to those minute particularities of it, which are 
disputed amongst these Atomists themselves, in this manner. 

The Atomical physiology supposes, that body is nothing else _but 
Grastetcy avtituroy, that is, extended bulk; and resolves, therefore, 
that nothing is to be attributed to it, but what is incladed in the nature 
and idea of it, viz.—more or less magnitude with divisibility into parts, 
figure, and position, together with motion or rest, but so as that no part 
of body can ever move itself, but is always moved by something else. 
And consequently it supposes, that there is no need of any thing else 
besides the simple elements of magnitude, figure, site, and motion 
(which are all clearly intelligible as different modes of extended sub- 
stance) to solve the corporeal phenomena by; and therefore, not of any 
substantial forms distinct from the matter; nor of any other qualities 
really existing in the bodies without, besides the results or aggregates 
of those simple elements, and the disposition of the insensible parts of 
bodies in respect of figure, site and motion ; nor of any intentional spe- 
cies or shows, propagated from the objects to our senses: nor, lastly, of 
any other kind of motion or action really distinct from local motion 
(such as generation and alteration,) they being neither intelligible, as 
modes of extended substance, nor any ways necessary. Forasmuch as 
the forms and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to be nothing 
but the result of those simple elements of magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, variously compounded together, in the same manner as sylla- 
bles and words in great variety result from the different combinations 
and conjunctions of a few letters, or the simple elements of speech ; 
and the corporeal part of sensation, and particularly that of vision, may 
be solved only by local motion of bodies, that is, either by corporeal 
effluvia (called simulacra, membrana, and ezuvia) streaming continu- 
ally from the surface of the objects, or rather as the later and more re- 
fined Atomists! conceived, by pressure made from the object to the 
eye, by means of light in the medium. So that? we dia Baxrnplas tod 
tadévtog aégos 10 Blsnopevoy avayyéhietos’ the sense taking cognizance 
of the object by the subtile interposed medium, that is tense and 
stretched (thrusting every way from it upon the optic nerves,) doth by 
that as it were by a staff touch it. Again, generation and corruption 
may be sufficiently explained by concretion and secretion, or local mo- 





1 Vide Cartesii Dioptric. c. i. et ii. p. 50. tom. i. oper. ed. Amstelod. 
1692, in 4to. 4 

2 Apollodorus apud Diogenem Laertium, lib. vii. segm. 157, p. 466. 
vide etiam Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophor. lib. iv. c. xv. tom. ii. oper. 
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tion, without substantial forms and qualities. And, lastly, those sensi- 
ble ideas of light and colors, heat and cold, sweet and bitter, as they 
are distinct things from the figure, site, and motion of the insensible 
parts of the bodies, seem plainly to be nothing else but our own fancies, 
passions, and sensations, however they be vulgarly mistaken for quali- 
ties in the bodies without us. 

VI. Thus much may suffice for a general account of the Atomical 
physiology. We shall in the next place consider the Antiquity thereof, 
as also what notice Aristotle hath taken of it, and what account he 
gives of the same. For though Epicuras went altogether this way, 
yet it is ‘well known, that he was not the first inventor of it. But it is 
most commonly fathered on Democritus, who was senior both to Aris- 
totle and Plato, being reported to have been born the year after Socra- 
tes; from whose fountains Cicero! saith, that Epicurus watered his or- 
chards, and of whom Sex. Empiricus® and Laertius® testify, that he did 
&xBalley tag novotntas, cashier qualities ;—and Plutarch,‘ that he made 
the first principles of the whole universe arouovs ancsovs, xai anadeis, 
atoms devoid of all qualities and passions.—But Laertius® will have 
Leucippus, who was somewhat senior to Democritus, to be the first in- 
ventor of this philosophy, though he wrote not so many books concern- 
ing it as Democritus did. Aristotle, who often takes notice of this 
philosophy, and ascribes it commonly to Leucippus and Democritus 
jointly, gives us this description of it in his Metaphysics :® devainzos 
88 xai oO étaigos avrot Anuoxgrrog arotytia pév 10 WARQES xai 10 xevor sival 
pans, Asyortes oioy to péy Ov, 10 08 wy Gy, xali tag Sraqogas aitlas tow aldo 
pact tavras pévror totic, oxida te xai ratiy xa Peery, Sraqéegesy yag to oY 
Gvopd xat dsadty7 xui tg077j° Leucippus and his companion Democri- 
tus make the first principles of all things to be Plenum and Vacuum 
(body and space,) whereof one is Ens, the other Non-ens, and the dif- 
ferences of the body, which are only figure, order, and position, to be 
the causes of all other things—Which differences they call by these 
names, Rysmus, ee and Trope. And in his book, De Anima’ 
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having declared that Democritus made fire and the soul to consist of 
round atoms, he describes those atoms of his after this manner, olor éy 
_ 1Q aioe ta xalotneva Stopata dy taig dia tov Svgldwy antics, ov ty Ray- 
topiay oroizica léyes Anpoxgitos tis Olne Ptarwe, Opolug O8 xad Aevxn~ 
nog’ They are (saith he,) like those ramenta or dusty particles which 
appear in the sun-beams, an omnifarious seminary whereof Democritus 
makes to be the first elements of the whole universe, and so doth Leu- 
cippas likewise.—Elsewhere! the same Aristotle tells us, that these two 
philosophers explained generation and alteration, without forms and 
qualities, by ‘figures and local motion: Jnoxgstog xaos Astxsnmog n0in- 
cartes ta cynuata ty Gllolwosy xai THY yéveaty éx tovray xoiovgs, Stoxel- 
oe wey xal ovyxpion yévsory xai PPogar, takes, Oé xai Séoes aliolwe: De- 
mocritus and Jeucippus having made figures (or variously figured 
atoms,) the first principles, make generation and alteration out of these ; 
namely, generation together with corruption from the concretion and 
secretion of them, but alteration from the change of their order and 
position.— Again, he elsewhere? takes notice of that opinion of the 
Atomists, that all sense was a kind of touch, and that the sensible 
qualities of bodies were to be resolved into figures, imputing it not only 
to Democritus, but also to the generality of the old Philosophers, but 
very much disliking the same :—4soxgstog xai of nisiotos ty quoto- 
loyor atonwtatoy 1% nomics navta yao ta aicInta anta nowoves xar 
tis OY pata avayoves tovs xvpovs’ Democritus and most of the phys- 
iologers here commit a very great absurdity, in that they make all 
sense to be touch, and resolve sensible qualities into figures of in- 
sensible parts or atoms—And this opinion he endeavors to con- 
fute by these arguments. First, because there is contrariety in qual- 
ities, as in black and white, hot and cold, bitter and sweet, but 
there is no contrariety in figures; for a circular figure is not con- 
trary to a square or multangular; and therefore there must be real 
qualities in bodies distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts. 
Again, the variety of figures and dispositions being infinite, it would 
follow from thence, that the species of colors, odors, and tastes should 
be infinite likewise, and reducible to no certain number. Which ar- 
guments I leave the professed Atomists to answer. Furthermore, Aris- 
totle somewhere also censures that other fundamental principle of this 
Atomical physiology, that the sensible ideas of colors and tastes, as red, 
green, bitter, and sweet, formally considered, are only passions and 
fancies in us, and not real qualities in the object without. For as in 
wm 


1 De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. i. c. ii. p. 700. tom. i. oper. 
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a rainbow there is really nothing without our sight, but a rorid cloud 
diversely refracting and reflecting the sun-beams, in such an angle; 
nor are there really such qualities in the diaphanous prism ; when re- 
fracting the light, it exhibits to us the same colors of the rainbow ; 
whence it was collected, that those things are probably the phantasms 
of the sentient, occasioned by different motions on the optic nerves ; 
so they conceived the case to be the same in all other colors, and that 
both the colors of the prism and the rainbow were as real as other col- 
ors, and all other colors as fantastical as they; and then by parity of 
reason they extended the business further to the other sensibles. But 
this opinion Aristotle condemns in these words :' O% xgotegor pratodo- 
0b ToUtO Ov xadwe Elsyoy, Aeuxoy ote OVTéY Oiopuevos OTE pEhaY GyEV OYWEOK, 
ovte xtpor ave yetoewc’ The former physiologers were generally out in 
this, in that they thought there was no black or white without the sight, 
nor no bitter or sweet without the taste —There are other passages 1D 
Aristotle concerning this philosophy, which I think superfluous to in- 
eert here; and I shall have occasion to cite some of them afterward for 
other purposes. 

VII. But in the next place it will not be amiss to show, that Plato 
also hath left a very full record of this mechanical or Atomical physi- 
ology (that hath hardly been yet taken notice of,) which notwithstand- 
ing he doth not impute either to Democritus (whose name Laertius ® 
thinks he purposely declined to mention throughout all his writings, ) or 
to Leucippus, but to Protagoras. Wherefore in his Theetetus, having 
first declared in general,® that the Protagorean philosophy made all 
things to consist of a commixture of parts (or atoms,) and local motion, 
he represents it, in particular, concerning colors, after this manner ;* 
inolaBe rolyvy ovtwc xata ta Oppata medtoy, O OE xaleig yowpa Aevxor py 
elyat auto Eregor te Eto THY TOY Oupatoy, und éy tois OMmagt, hla péday 
ta xal devxoy xai oriovy allo yompa éx ri¢ nagaBodijs THY Oppatow EOS THY 
Noo jxovcay Pogay qGartiras yeyevynpévoy, xai Oo Oé Exactow slvai paper 
YEdpa, ovte to MoocBudloy cite to neogBallousvoy adda petatv te éxactw 
itor yeyovog* First, as to that which belongs to the sight, you must 
conceive that which is called a white or black color not to be any thing 
absolutely existing, either without your eyes, or within your eyes: but 
black and white, and every other color, is caused by different motions 
made upon the eye from objects differently modified : so that it is 
pons either in the agent nor the eee errr etne byt side 
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which arises from between them both.—Where it followe ima immediately, 
3 ov Svayugioaio GY Ws Oloy Gos Qaivetar Exactoy cxEw@pa torovtoy xas xvvi 
xai Orwoty Saw; Can you or any man else be confident, that as every 
color appears to him, so it appears just the same to every man and ani- 
mal, any more than tastes and touches, heat and cold do !—From 
whence it is plain, that Protagoras made sensible qualities not to be all 
absolute things existing in the bodies without, but to be relative to us, 
and passions in us; and so they are called presently after tiva é juiy 
qoopuera, certain fancies, seemings or appearances in us. But there is 
another passage,! in which a fuller account is given of the whole Pro- 
tagorean doctrine, beginning thus: *Agyy dé é& hs a viv On élsyouey nay- 
ta Herntas Hoe ovtdy, ws 10 Way xbynots HY, xad Glo naga tovtO OVdEr, TIS 
68 xeyvnoews Sv0 218y, Aj De sy Aneigor Exdtegoy, SUvapsy Os tO pév TeOLEiy 
Ezor, to 0s nacyesy* éx Js tig tovrow opsddac te xai tolpews mQOS alata 
ylyveras Exyova, rin Oe psy anuga, Sidvya 38,70 péy aicIytoy, to 06 aia Py- 
ass atl ovvexnintovee xal yeryopusrn peta tov aiaPytoi, etc. The princi- 
ple upon which all these things depend, is this, that the whole universe 
is motion (of atoms) and nothing else besides ; which motion is consid- 
ered two ways, and accordingly called by two names, action and pas- 
sion; from the mutual congress, and as it were attrition together of 
both which, are begotten innumerable offsprings, which though infinite 
in pumber, yet may be reduced to two general heads, sensibles and 
sensations, that are both generated at the same time ; the sensations 
are seeing and hearing and the Jike, and the correspondent sensibles, 
colors, sounds, etc. Wherefore when the eye, or such a propor- 
tionate object meet together, both the aicSytoy and the aiodnorc, the 
sensible idea of white and black, and the sense of seeing, are generated 
together, neither of which would have been produced, if either of those 
two had not met with the other. Kait’ adda dé ovrw wuygoy xad Feg- 
poy xa MavtA TOY AUTOY TedNOY UNOANTTEOY, AUTO wey xaD? avTO under sival, 
dy 83 tH xQ0¢ Ganda Gwidig, navta yiyvsoPen, xi navtota ano tig xvnoe- 
ag* The like is to be conceived of all other sensibles, as hot and cold, 
etc. that none of these are absolute things in themselves, or real qualities 
in the objects without, but they are begotten from the mutual congress 
of agent and patient with one another, and that by motion ; so that 
neither the agent has any such thing in it before its congress with the 
patient, nor the patient before its congress with the agent. “Ex 08 ay- 
Porsgery tov norodyt0g xai tov naayortos ngos Ta GAAnLa CUVyLyvOUsveY xai 
106 aigSnous xal ta aicSyta anouxtéytwy, ta yey mola atta ylyvecSat, ta 
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3: aicPavopeva’ But the agent and patient meeting together, and be- 
getting sensation and sensibles, both the object and the sentient are 
forthwith made to be so and so qualified, as when honey is tasted, the 
sense of tasting and the quality of sweetness are begotten both together, 
though the sense be vulgarly attributed to the taster, and the quality of 
sweetness to the honey.—The conclusion of all which is summed up 
thus, ovdéy elvas aio xed”. atte, alle tii aied yiyveoSas, That none of 
those sensible things is any thing absolutely in the objects without, but 
they are all generated or made relatively to the sentient —There is 
more in that dialogue to this purpose, which I here omit; but I have 
set down so much of it in the author’s own language, because it seems 
to me to be an excellent monument of the wisdom and sagacity of the 
old philosophers; that which is the main curiosity in this whole busi- 
ness of the mechanical Atomical philosophy being here more fully and 
plainly expressed, than it is in Lucretius himself, viz. that sensible 
things, according to those ideas that we have of them, are not real 
qualities absolutely existing without us, but éy qjuir gaopuara, fancies or 
phantasms in us : so that both the Latin interpreters Ficinus and Ser- 
ranus, though probably neither of them at all acquainted with this phi- 
losophy, as being not yet restored, could not but understand it after the 
same manner; the one expressing it thus—‘‘ Color ex aspectu motuque 
medium quiddam resultans est. Talis circa oculos passio;” and the 
other, ‘‘ Ex varia aspicientis diathesi, variaque sensilis specie colores 
varios et videri et fieri, ita tamen ut sint parytacta, nec nisi in animo 
subsistant.” However, it appears by Plato’s manner of telling the sto- 
ry, and the tenor of the. whole dialogue, that himself was not a little 
prejudiced against this philosophy. In all probability the rather, 
because Protagoras had made it a foundation hoth for Skepticism and 
Atheism. 

VIII. We have now learnt from Plato, that Democritus and Leu- 
cippus were not the sole proprietaries in this philosophy, but that Pro- 
tagoras, though not vulgarly taken notice of for any such thing (being 
commonly represented as a sophist only) was a sharer in it likewise ; 
which Protagoras, indeed, Laertius,! and others, affirm to have been an 
auditor of Democritus ; and so he might be, notwithstanding what Plu- 
tarch tells us,* that Democritus wrote against his taking away the ab- 
solute nature of things. However, we are of opinion, that neither De- 
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” mocritas, nor Protagoras, nor Leucippus, was the first inventor of this 
- philosophy; and our reason is, because they were all three of them 
‘. Atheists (though Protagoras alone was banished for that crime by the 
Athenians) and we cannot think, that any Atheists could be the inven- 
tors of it, much less that it was the genuine spawn and brood of Athe- 
ism itself, as some conceit, because, however these Atheists adopted it 
to themselves, endeavoring to serve their turns of it, yet, if rightly un- 
derstood, it is the most effectual engine against Atheism that can be. 
And we shall make it appear afterwards, that never any of those Athe- 
ists, whether ancient or modern (how great pretenders soever to it) did 
thoroughly understand it, but perpetually contradicted themselves in it. 
And this is the reason, why we insist so much upon this philosophy 
bere, not only because without the perfect knowledge of it, we cannot 
deal with the Atheists at their own weapon; but also because we 
doubt not but to make a sovereign antidote against Atheism out of that 
very philosophy, which so many have used asa vehiculum to convey this 
poison of Atheism by. 

IX. But besides reason, we have also good historical probability for 
this opinion, that this philosophy was a thing of much greater antiquity 
than either Democritus or Leucippus. And first, because Posidonius, 
an ancient and learned philosopher, did (as both Empiricus' and 
Strabo? tell us) avouch it for an old tradition, that the first inventor of 
this Atomical philosophy, was one Moechus, a Phoenician, who, as 
Strabo also notes, lived before the Trojan wars. 

X. Moreover, it seems not altogether improbable, but that this 
Moschus, a Phoenician philosopher, mentioned by Posidonius, might 
be the same with that Mochus, a Phoenician physiologer, in Jambli- 
chus, with whose successors, priests, and prophets, he affirms that Py- 
thagoras, sometimes sojourning at Sidon (which was his native city,) 
had conversed : which may be taken for an intimation, as if he had 
been by them instructed in that Atomical physiology, which Moschus, 
or Mochus, the Phenician, is said to have been the inventor of. Mo- 
chus or Moschus, is plainly a Phenician name, and there is one Mo- 
chus, a Phoenician writer, cited in Atheneus, whom the Latin transla- 
tor calls Moschus; and Mr. Seldon approves of the conjecture of Arce- 
rius, the publisher of Jamblichus, that this Mochus was no other man 
than the celebrated Moses of the Jews, with whose successors, the 
Jewish philosophers, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at 
Sidon. Some fantastic Atomists perhaps would here catch at this, to 
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make their philosophy to stand by Divine right, as owing its original 
to revelation ; whereas philosophy being not a matter of faith, but rea- 
son, men ought not to affect (as 1 conceive) to derive jts pedigree from 
revelation, and by that very pretence, seek to.impose it tyrannically 
upon the minds of men, which God hath here purposely left free to the 
use of their own faculties, that so finding out truth by them, they might 
enjoy that pleasure and satisfaction, which arises from thence. But 
we aim here at nothing more, than a confirmation of this truth, that 
the Atomical physiology was both older than Democritus, and had no 
such atheistical original neither. And there wants not other good au- 
thority for this, that Pythagoras did borrow many things from the Jews, 
and translate them into his philosophy. 

XI. But there are yet other considerable probabilities for this, that 
Pythagoras was not unacquainted with the Atomical physiology. And 
first from Democritus himself, who, as he whs of the Italic row, or Py- 
thagoric succession, so it is recorded of him in Laertius,' that he was a 
great emulator of the Pythagoreans, and seemed to have taken all his 
philosophy from them, insomuch that if chronology had not contradict- 
ed it, it would have been concluded, that he had been an auditor of 
Pythagoras himself, of-whom he testified his great admiration in a book 
entitled by his name. Moreover, some of his opinions had a plain cor- 
respondency with the Pythagoric doctrines, forasmuch as Democritus? 
did not only hold, péger Fos atouous vy TH Ole Scvouuevac, that the atoms 
were carried round in a vortex ;— but altogether with Leucippus, ty» 
yy oxeiPas megh to sscor Ocvoussrny, that the earth was carried about the 
middle or centre of this vortex (which ts the sun) turning in the mean- 
time round upon its own axis.—And just so the Pythagoric opinion is 
expressed by Aristotle,? ty» yy» Ey tay aotgey ovcay xixlw pepousyny 
megi TO wécov vyUxta xai thy juspay nowiy' That the earth, as one of 
the stars (that is a planet,) being carried round about the middle or 
centre (which is fire or the sun,) did in the meantime by its circumgy- 
ration upon its own axis make day and night. — Wherefore it may be 
reasonably from hence concluded, that as Democritus’s philosophy was 
Pythagorical, so Pythagoras’s philosophy was likewise Democritical, or 
Atomical. 

XII. But that which is of more moment yet, we have the authority 
of Ecphantus, a famous Pythagorean for this, that Pythagoras’s Mo- 
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nads, so much talked of, were nothing else but corporeal Atoms. Thus 
we find it in Stobewus,! rag I[v9ayogixas Movadag ovtos ngditog anepyvato 
cepatxes, Ecphantus (who himself? asserted the doctrine of Atoms) 
first declared, that the Pythagoric Monads were corporeal,—i. e. Atoms. 
And this is further confirmed from what Aristotle® himself writes of 
these Pythagoreans and their Monads, tas Movadac tnxolauBavovery 
Eyeuy wéye90¢° they suppose their Monads to have magnitude. — And 
from that he elsewhere* makes Monads and Atoms to signify the same 
thing, otdéy diaghgss Movadas liver i] copotia ouxer’ It is all one to 
say monades or small corpuscula.—And Gassendus® hath observed out 


of the Greek epigrammatist,® that Epicuras’s Atoms were sometimes 
called Monads too :— 





patny Enixougoy éacoy 
HTo¥ t0 xsvor Cntsiv xal rive ab Movades. 


XIII. But to pass from Pythagoras himself; that Empedocles, who 
was a Pythagorean also, did physiologize atomically, is a thing that 
could hardly be doubted of, though there were no more proof for it than 
that one passage of his in his philosophic poems :’ 


———iatg ovdevos fotsy ixdotou 
"Alla povoy pitic te Sraddakls te pryévtoy * 


Nature is nothing but the mixture and separation of things mingled ; 
or thus, There is no production of any thing anew, but only mixture ~ 
and separation of things mingled.— Which is not only to be understood 
of animals, according to the Pythagoric doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, but also, as himself expounds it, universally of all bodies, that 
their generation and corruption is nothing but mixture and separation ; 
or, as Aristotle® expresses it, cvyxgiors xai draxgeors, concretion and se- 
cretion of parts, together with change of figure and order. It may per- 
haps be objected, that pamper: held four elements, out of which ine 
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! Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xiii. p, 27. edit. Plantin. 1575. fol. 
2 Stob. ubi supra, lib. i. c. xxv. p. 48. 

3 Metaphys. lib. xi. c. vi. tom. iv. oper. p. 424. 

4 De Anima, lib. ii. c. vi. p. 13. tom. ii. oper. 


5 Physices sect. i. lib. iii. c. iv. p. 256. tom. i. oper. et in Notis ad 
lib. ix. Diog. Laertii, p. 70. tom. v. oper. 


© Antholog. Greecor. Epigram. lib. i. xv. p. 32. edit. Francof. 1600. fol. 
7 Vide Pult. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. c. xxx. p. 885. tom. ii. oper. 
8 De Gencrat. et Corrupt. lib. ii. c. vi. p. 739. tom. i. oper. 
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would have all other bodies to be compounded ; and that as Aristotle 
affirms,’ he made those elements not to be transmutable into one 
another neither. To which we reply, that he did indeed make four 
elements, as the first general concretion of atoms, and therein he did 
no more than Remocritus himself, who, as Laertius writes,” did from 
atoms moving round in a vortex, navta ovyxgiuara yervay nig, voog, 
éga, viv, sivas yag xal tara é atcpuey tidy ovotnueta, generate all 
concretions, fire, water, air, and earth, these being systems made out 
of certain atoms.—And Plato further confirms the same ; for in his 
book De Legibus* he describes (as I suppose) that very Atheistical by- 
pothesis of Democritus, though without mentioning his name, repre- 
senting it in this manner ; that by the fortuitous ‘motion of senseless 
matter were first made those four elements, and then out of them after- 
ward sun, moon, stars, and earth. Now both Plutarch‘ and Stobeus*® 
testify, that Empedocles compounded the four elements themeelves out 
of atoms, “Epnedoxdijg dé éx pixgotéguy Syxey ta otoizeia ovyxgives areg 
datiy tiaxwora, xai ofoved ctorzeia atotysleey* Empedocles makes the ele- 
ments to be compounded of other small corpuscula, which are the least, 
and as it were the elements of the elements.—And the same Stobeus 
again observes,® ‘Eunsdoxdijg x0 tiv teackgur ototzsloy Foavopata éa- 
xurta’ Empedocles makes the smallest particles and fragments of 
body (that is, atoms,) to be before the four elements. — But whereas 
Aristotle affirms, that Empedocles denied the transmutation of those 
elements into one another, that must needs be either a slip in him, or 
else a fault in our copies; not only because Lucretius, who was better 
versed in that philosophy, and gives a particular account of Empedo- 
cles's doctrine (besides many others of the ancients,) affirms the quite 
contrary ; but also because himself, in those fragments of his still pre- 
perved, expressly acknowledges this transmutation. 


Kab poelve sig oddnia, xai avtsrac dy pipes atone. 


ae « XIV. Besides all this, no less author than Plato affirms, that ac- 
cording to Empedocles, vision and other sensations were made by arg 
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goal cynsesey, the defluxions of figures, — or effluvia of atoms (for so 
Democritus’s Atoms are called in Aristotle oyjpata, because they “vere 
bodies which had only figure without qualities,) he supposing that some 
of these figures or particles corresponded with the organs of one sense, 
aud some with the organs of another. 'Ovtxoty iéyers anoggoas tras 
Toy Otay xara “Eunedoxdéa, xai nogovs, sic org xal 3: ay at axoggoat 10- 
erorsas, xal ta anoggody tas uév doporttay iviose THY nOgey, tac Jé Elat- 
Tous § ueLovg sivas You say, then, according to the doctrine of Empe- 
docles, that there are certain corporeal effluvia from bodies of different 
magnitades and figures, as also several pores and meatus’s in usdiversely 
corresponding with them : so that some of these corporeal effluvia agree 
with some pores, when they are either too big or too little for others. — 
By which it is evident, that Empedocles did not suppose sensations to 
be made by intentional species or qualities, but as to the generality, in 
the Atomical way; im which notwithstanding there are some differences 
among the Atomists themselves. But Empedocles went the same.way - 
here with Democritus, for Empedocles’s anzoggoa: oxnudtwy, deflaxions 
of figured bodies,—are clearly the same thing with Democritus’s side- 
dey sioxpious, insinuation of simulchra ; or, exuvious images of bodies. 
—And the same Plato adds further,” that according to Empedocles, 
the definition of color was this, azoggon cynputen owes cuppetgos xat 
aio9yros, The defluxion of figures, or figured corpuscula (without quali- 
ties) commensurate to the sight and sensible. — Moreover, that Empe- 
docles’s physiology was the very same with that of Democritus, is mant 
fest also from this passage of Aristotle, Oi pév ovr negh “Eunsdoxdsa xad 
Anpoxgstoy LavP-dvovory aitod savrove ov yeréosy & ahijloy movodytss, Glia 
parvouevey yéveowy* dyuxagyor yao ixaotoy exxglvecDal gacw woneg $f 
ayyelow tis yertowws ovens’ Empedocles and Democritus deceiving 
themselves, unawares destroy all generation of things out of one another, | 

leaving a seeming generatiog only: for they say, that generation is not 
the production of any new entity, but only the secretion of what was 
before inexistent ; as when divera kinds of things confounded together 
in a vessel, are separated from one another. — Lastly, we shall confirm 
all this by the clear testimony of Plutarch, or the writer De Placitis - 
Philosophorum : - "Epnedoxhijs xa ‘Enlnovgos nal nuytes Goo xoTe cUVE- 
Peorpor 10» Lextopsediy copatey: nogponotoine, ouynploess hey xerb Sioxgl- 
ous sigayouct, ysrtons 36 xxi pIogas ov xuglas, od yag xata motor 4 Gl~ 
! Plato in Menone, p. 14. ® Ibid. 

3 De Coslo, lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 680. tom. i. oper. 

4 Lib. i. c. xxiv. p. 884. oper. 
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Locaceors, xara dé nogoy otx cuvadgorcpou tavtag yivec9as’ Empedocles 
and Epicurus, and all those that compound the world of small atoms, 
introduce concretions and secretions, but no generations or corruptions 
properly so called ; neither would they have these to be made accofd- 
ing to quality by alteration, but only according to quantity by aggrega- 
tion.—And the same writer sets down the order and method of the Cos- 
mopeia, according to Empedocles ;! "Eussdoxaijs, tov psy aidéga mgatoy - 
StaxerFijva, Sevregoy 0s 10 nig, dg w ty yhy EE Gyay megisqiyyoperne Th 
Ovpun tis neQupogac, avaBlicas 10 Vag, E OV Supadiras tov asga, xai ye- 
" yécDan toy péy odgavoy éx tov aiPégos, tov Oé FaLoy éx mvgos’ Empedo- 
cles writes, that ether was first of all secreted out of the confused chaos 
of atoms, afterwards the fire, and then the earth, which being con- 
stringed, and as it were, squeezed by the force of agitation, sent forth 
water bubbling out of it; from the evaporation of which did proceed 
air; and from the ether was made the heavens, from fire the sun.— We 
see, therefore, that it was not without cause, that Lucretius? did so 
highly extol Empedocles, since his physiology was really the same with 
that of Epicurus and Democritus ; only that he differed from them in 
some particularities, as in excluding a vacuum, and denying such phy- 
sical minima as were indivisible. . 
XV. As for Anaxagoras, though he philosophized by Atoms, sub- 
stituting concretion and secretion, in the room of generation and cor- 
ruption, insisting upon the same fundamental principle, that Empedo- 
cles, Democritus, and the other Atomists did ; which was (as we shall 
declare more fully afterward) that nothing could be made out of noth- 
‘ing, nor reduced to nothing; and therefore, that there were neither 
any new productions, nor destructions of any substances or real entities : 
yet, as his: Homeomeria is represented by Aristotle, Lucretius, and 
other authors, that bone was made of bony atoms, and flesh of fleshy, 
red things of red atoms, and hot things of hot atoms; these atoms 
being 2upposed to be endued originally with so many several forms and 
qualities essential to them, and inseparable from them, there was indeed 
a wide difference between his philosophy and the Atomical. However, 
this seems to have had its rise from nothing else but this philosopher's 
not being able te understand the Atomical hypothesis, which made 
him decline it, and substitute this spurious and counterfeit Atomism of 
his own in the room of it. 
XVI. Lastly, I might add here, that it is recorded by good authors, 
concerning divers other ancient philosophers, that were not addicted to 
Democriticism ur Atheism, that they followed this Atomical way of 
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physiologizing, and therefore in all probability did derive it from those 
religious Atomists before Democritus. As for example; Ecphantus, 
the Syracusian Pythagorist, who, as Stobeus writes, made ta udialgeta 
gapata xai to xsvoy, indivisible bodies and vacuum, the principles of 
physiology, and as Theodoret also testifies, taught é ta» azopoy 
Sursctavas toy xocuoy, that the corporeal world was made up of atoms; 
—Xenocrates,' that made weyéFy adcalgsta, indivisible magnitudes, the 
first principles of bodies ; Heraclides,” that resolved all corporeal things 
into yaypata xai Ioatouera tive dayore, certain smallest fragments of 
bodies j—~Asclepiades,” who supposed al] the corporeal world to be 
made é£ avopoto xai avaguwy oyxey not of similar parts (as Anaxagoras) 
but of dissimilar and jnconcinn molecule, i. e. atoms of different mag- 
nitude and figures ; and Diodorus,‘ that solved the material phenomena 
by cusp ta éiaysora, the smallest indivisibles of body. And lastly, 
Metrodorus*® (not Lampsacenus, the Epicurean, but) Chius, who is re- 
ported also to have made indivisible particles and atoms the first princi- 
ples of bodies. “But what need we any more proof for this, that the 
Atomical physiology was ancienter than Democritus and Leucippus, 
and not confined only to that sect, since Aristotle himself® in the pas- 
sages already cited, doth expressly declare, that besides Democritus, 
the generality of all the other physiologers went that way ; -4ypoxgsros 
nai of AAsiatos tH¥ Guotodoyoy, etc. Democritus and the most of the 
physiologers make all sense to be touch, and resolve sensible qualities, 
as the tastes of bitter and sweet, etc. into figures.—And again,’ he im- 
putes it generally to all the physiologers that went before him, of 
RQotegoy qroodoyor, the former physiologers (without any exception) 
said not well in this, that there was no black and white without the 
sight, nor bitter and sweet without the taste-— Wherefore, I think, jit 
cannot be reasonably doubted, but that the generality of the old physio- 
logers before Aristotle and Democritus, did pursue the Atomical way, 
which is to resolve the corporeal phenomena, not into forma, qualities, 
and species, but into figures, motions, and fancies, 
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' Vide Georg. Pachymer. libelluin megh Gtouay yoaupoy, qui extat inter 
Aristotelis opera, tom. ii. cap. i. p 819, 
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3 Vide Sextum Empiric. Hypotypoa. Pyrrhon. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 196. 
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XVII. But then there will seem to be no small difficulty in recon- 
« ciling Aristotle with himself, who doth in so many places plainly impate 
this philosophy to Democritus and Leucippus, as the first source and 
original of it ; as also in salving the credit of Laertius, and many other 
ancient writers, who do the like, Democritus having had for many ages 
almost the general cry and vogue for Atoms. However, we doubt not 
but to give a very good account of this business, and reconcile the 
seemingly different testimonies of these ancient writers, so as to take 
away all contradiction and repugnancy between them. For although 
the Atomical physiology was in use long before Democritus and Leu- 
cippus, so that they did not make it, but find it; yet these two, with 
their confederate Atheists (whereof Protagoras seems to have been one) 
were undoubtedly the first, that ever made this physiology to be a com- 
plete and entire philosophy by itself, so as to derive the original of all 
things in the whole universe from senseless atoms, that had nothing but 
figure and motion, together with vacuum, and made up such a system 
of it, as from whence it would follow, that there could not be any God, 
not so much as a corporeal one. These two things were both of them 
before singly and apart. Fer there is no doubt to be made, but that 
there hath been Atheism lurking in the minds of some or other in all 
ages; and perhaps some of those ancient Atheists did endeavor to phi- 
losophjze too, as well as they could, in some other way. And there 
was Atomical physiology likewise before, without Atheism. But these 
two thus complicated together, were never before Atomical Atheism, 
or Atheistical Atomnism. And therefore, Democritus and his comrade 
Leucippus, need not be envied the glory of being reputed the first in- 
ventors or founders of the Atomical philosophy atheized and adultera 
ted. 

XVIII. Before Leucippus and Democritus, the doctrine of Atoms 
was not made a whole entire philosophy by itself, but looked upon only 
as a part or member of the whole philosophic system, and that the mean- 
est and lowest part too, it being only used to explain that which was 
purely corporeal in the world; besides which, they acknowledged 

* something else, which was not mere bulk and mechanism, but life and 

' self activity, that is, immaterial or incorporeal substance ; the head and 
summity whereof, is the Deity distinct from the world. So that there 

, have been two sorts of Atomists in the world, the one Atheistical, the 
other Religious. The first and most ancient Atomists holding incor- 

‘ poreal substance, used that physiology in a way of subordination to 
theology and metaphysics. The other, allowing no other substance 
but body, made senseless atoms and figures, without any mind and 
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understanding (i. e. without any God) to be the original of all things; 
which latter is that, that was valgarly known by the name of Atomical 
philosophy, of which Democritus and Leucippus were the source. 
XIX. It hath been indeed of late confidently asserted by some, that 
never any of the ancient philosophers dreamed of any such thing as-in- 
corporeal substance ; and therefore they would bear men in hand, that 
it was nothing but an upstart and new-fangled invention of some bigoti- 
cal religionists; the falsity whereof, we shall here briefly make to ap- 
pear. For though there have been doubtless in all ages, such as have 
disbelieved the existence of any thing but what was sensible, whom 
Plato’ describes after this manner; of d:atelyouws ay nay Oo pn Ovrarod 
taig yaoot cuuniiay sicily, os Goa vouro ovdiy t0 nagaxay dori. That 
would contend, that whatsoever they could not feel or grasp with their 
hands, was altogether nothing ;—yet this opinion was professedly op- 
posed by the best of the ancient philosophers, and condemned for a 
piece of sottishness and stupidity. Wherefore, the same Plato tells us, 
that there had been always, as well as then there was, a perpetual war 
and controversy in the world, and, as he calls it, a kind of gigantomachy 
betwixt these two parties or sects of men ; the one, that held there was 
no other substance in the world besides body ; the other, that asserted 
incorporeal substance. The former of these parties or sects is thus 
described by the philosopher: 07 péy tig viv & otgavod xa} tod cogatou 
narra Dxoves tais xegsér atezriic nétgas xai Opis neguauBavorsec, rey yao 
toovrey dpantopsvos xavter, Spoxzvpitovtas tovto elva: povoyd nagésyss 
nooafolyy xal inxagyy tiva, tavtoy copa xai ovclay dgifopsvos’ tev Os 
Gley sites prot py coe Exor eires, xatapegovoirtes to nagenay, xat ovdéy 
éPulowres aido oxovey’ These (saith he) pull all things down from 
heaven and the invisible region, with their hands to the earth, laying 
hold of rocks and oaks; and when they grasp all these hard and gross 
things, they confidently affirm, that that only is substance, which they 
can feel, and will resist their touch; and they conclude, that body and 
substance are one and the self-same thing; and if any one chance to 
speak to them of something which is not body, i. e. of incorporeal sub- 
stance, they will altogether despise him, and not hear a word more 
from him. And many such the philosopher there says he had met 
withal. The other he represents in this manner; Of moog avrotc 
Gupiofytoirvtes pada evlefes avadey dE aogatoy tox0v atyorta: voysa. 
Gtta xel aoduota edn, Bratopsvos tyy alndiwny ovolay eivas dy udow Os 
R193 tavta anlerog aupotéguy payn tic asi vvéctyxe’ The adversaries of 
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these Corporealists do cautiously and piously assault them from the in- 
visible region, fetching all things from above by way of descent, and by 
strength of reason convincing, that certain intelligible and incorporeal 
forms are the true or first substance, and not sensible things. But be- 
twixt these two there hath always been (saith he) a great war and con- 
tention.—And yet in the sequel of his discourse, he adds, that those 
Corporealists were then grown a little mare modest and shame-faced 
than formerly their great champions had been, such as Democritus and 
Protagoras ; for however they still persisted in this, that the soul was a 
body, yet they had not, it seems, the impudence to affirm, that wisdom 
and virtue were corporeal things, or bodies, as others before and since 
too have done. We see here, that Plato expressly asserts a substance 
distinct from body, which sometimes he calls ovelay acepator, in- 
corporeal substance,—and sometimes ovclay yvonrjy, intelligible sub- 
stance,—in opposition to the other which he calls atodnt», sensible.— 
And it is plain to any one, that hath had the least acquaintance with 
Plato’s philosophy, that the whole scope and drift of it, isto raise up 
men’s minds from sense toa belief of incorporeal things as the most ex- 
‘cellent; ta yao dowpata xqlliota ort xaos péyiora loyw povoy, Gil dé 
ovdsri, cages Jelxyvtet, as he writes in another place ;' for incorporeal 
things, which are the greatest and most excellent things of all, are 
‘(saith he) discoverable by reason only, and nothing else.—And his 
subterraneous cave, so famously known, and so elegantly described by 
him,® where he supposes men tied with their backs towards the light, 
placed at a great distance from, them, so that they could not turn about 

their heads to it neither, and therefore could see nothing but the shad- 
ows (of certain substances behind them) projected from it, which 
shadows they concluded to be the only substances and realities, and 
when they heard the sounds made by those bodies that were betwixt the 
light and them, or their reverberated echoes,they imputed them to those 
shadows which they saw ; I say, all this is a description of the state of 
those men, who take body to be the only real and substantial thing in 
the world, and to do all that is done in it; and therefore often impute 
sense, reason, and understanding, to nothing but blood and brains in us. 
XX. I might also show in the next place, how Aristotle did not at 

all dissent from Plato herein, he plainly asserting,® dg» otciay mage 
ta aioIyta, another substance besides sensibles,—ovclay zogrrrny xed 
xezugeopsrny Tey ata dacéir a substance separable and also actually 





' In Politico, p. 282, oper. * 2Del Repub. lib. vii. p. 483. 


3 Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. vii. p. 480. tom. iv. oper. et in multis aliis 
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separated from sensibles,—axiyyjtoy ovclay, an immoveable nature or es- 
sence—(subject to no generation er corruption) adding, that the Deity 
was to be sought for here: nay, such a substance, 7» péyeOo;—ovlly ° 
dvdizstas Tye, alla apepys xad adsalgetos éots, as hath no magnitude at 
all, but is impartial and indivisible-—He also blaming Zeno (not the 
Stoic, who was junior to Aristotle, but an ancient philosopher of that 
name) for making God to be a body, in these words ;' attos yag cdjuo 
Adyes slvax tow Geov’ eite Jé 1002 10 nay, sits Ors Onnote one hiya’ eoopa- 
Tos yag ay xa ay cpaipoudis en; Stay ovrwe obt Gy xvott0, oUt a» 
Heauol, pydapyov ts wr dnet 08 cope dots, ti av airo xwliss muviFar Zeno 
implicitly affirms God to be a body, whether he mean him to be the 
whole corporeal universe, or some particular body; for if God were in- 
corporeal, how could he be spherical? nor could he then either move 
or rest, being not properly in any place: but if God be a body, then 
nothing hinders but that he may be moved—From which and other 
places of Aristotle, it is plain enough also, that he did suppose incorpo- 
real substance to be unextended, and as such, not to have relation to 
any place. But this is a thing to be disputed afterwards. Indeed 
some learned men conceive Aristotle to have reprehended Zeno with- 
out cause, and that Zeno made God to be a sphere, or spherical, in no 
other sense, than Parmenides did in that known verse of his :* 


HavroSey sixixlov opaigas évadlyxov oyyy. 


Wherein he is understood to describe the Divine eternity. However, 
it plainly appears from hence, that according to Aristotle’s sense, God 
was G@oolwetos, an incorporeal substance distinct from the world. 

XXI. Now this doctrine, which Plato especially was famous for as- 
serting, that there was otcla acwpatos, incorporeal substance,—and that 
the souls of men were such, but principally the Deity ; Epicurus taking 
notice of it, endeavored with all his might to confute it, arguing some- 
times after this manner :5 There can be no incorporeal God (as Plato 
maintained,) not only because no man can frame a conception of an in- 
corporeal substance, but also because whatsoever is incorporeal must 
needs want sense, and prudence, and pleasure, all which things are 
incladed in the notion of God ; and therefore, an incorporeal Deity is @ 
contradiction -— And concerning the soul of man: ‘of 2éyovtes a Go vipertoy 


. Libro de » Zenope, Xenophane, et Gorgia, cap. iv. p. 844. tom. ii. oper. 
® Apud Aristot. in libro jam laudato, cap. iv. p. 849. tom. ii. oper. et 
apud Platonem in Sophista, et veterum alios. 
3 Cicero de Natur. Deor. lb. i. cap. xii. p. 289%. tom. ix. oper. 
* Vide Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 67, 68. p. 630. 
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sivas tyy wuyyy patacafover, etc. They who say, that the soul is in- 
corporeal, in any other sense, than as that word may be used to signify 
a subtile body, talk vainly and foolishly ; for then it could neither be 
‘able to do nor suffer any thing. It could not act upon any other thing, 
because it could touch nothing; neither could it suffer from any thing, 
because it could not be touched by any thing; but it would be just like 
to vacuum or empty space, which can neither do nor suffer any thing, 
but only yield bodies a passage through it.—From whence it is further 
evident, that this opinion was professedly maintained by some philoso- 
phers before Epicurus’s time. 

XXII. But Plato and Aristotle were not the first inventors of it ; 
for it is certain, that all those philosophers, who held the immortality of 
the human soul, and a God distinct from this visible world (and so 
properly the Creator of it and all its parts,) did really assert incorporeal 
substance. For that a corporeal soul cannot be in its own nature im- 
mortal and incorruptible, is plain to every one’s understanding, because 
of its parts being separable from one another ; and whosoever denies 
God to be incorporeal, if he make him any thing at all, he must needs 
make him to be either the whole corporeal world, or else a part of it— 
Wherefore, if God be neither of these, he must then be an incorporeal 
substance. Now Plato was not the first who asserted these two things, 
but they were both maintained by many philosophers before him. 
Pherecydes Syrus, and Thales, were two of the most ancient philoso- 
phers among the Greeks ; and it is said of the former of them,' that by 
his lectures and disputes concerning the immortality of the soul, he 
first drew off Pythagoras from another course of life to the study of 
philosophy. Pherecydes Syrus (saith Cicero)* “ primus dixit animos 
hominum esse sempiternos.” And Thales, in an epistle,® directed to 
him, congratulates his being the first, that had designed to write to the 
Greeks concerning Divine things; which Thales also (who was the 
head of the Ionic succession of philosophers, as Pythagoras of the 
Italic) is joined with Pythagoras and Plato, by the writer ‘‘ De Placitis 
Philosophorum,”4 after this manner, ovros mavtes of meotetaypévor 
Gooparoy thy wuyny vnoriPertar, puss léyowtes avtoxiyytoy xai ovciay 
yonty» All these determined the soul to be incorporeal, making it to 
be naturally self-moving (or self-active) and an intelligible substance,— 
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1 Vide Augustin. cap. cxxxvii. p. 308. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Tusculan. Quest. lib. i. c. xvi. p. 2586. tom. viii. oper. 
3 Apud Diogen. Leert. lib. i. segm. 43. p. 25. 

_ 4 Lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 908. 
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that is not sensible. Now he, that determines the soul to be incorpo- 
real, must needs hold the Deity to be irtcorporeal much mofe. ‘‘ Aquam 
dixit Thales esse initium rerum (saith Cicero,)! Deum autem eam 
mentem, que ex aqua cuncta fingeret.” Thales said that water was 
the first principle of all corporeal things, but that God was that mind, 
which formed all things out of water.—For Thales was a Phoenician by 
extraction, and accordingly seemed to have received his two principles 
from thence, water, and the Divine Spirit moving upon the waters. 
The first whereof is thus expressed by Sanchoniathon,® in his de- 
scription of the Pheenician theology, zaoc Solegor, égsBades, a turbid and 
dark chaos;—and the second is intimated in these words, 7jga00n to 
nyeipa tay lor apyav, the Spirit was affected with love towards its own 
pringiples ;—perhaps expressing the force of the Hebrew word, Mer- 
achepheth, and both of them implying an understanding prolifical good- 
ness, forming and hatching the corporeal world into this perfection; 
or else a plastic power, subordinate to it. Zeno (who was also origin- 
ally a Pheenician) tells us,° that Hesiod’s chaos was water; and that 
the material heaven as well as earth was made out of water (according 
to the judgment of the best interpreters) is the genuine sense of Scrip- 
ture, 2 Pet. 3:5, by which water some perhaps would understand a 
chaos of atoms confusedly moved. But whether Thales were ac- 
quainted with the Atomical physiology or no,‘ it is plain that he asser- 
ted, besides the soul’s immortality, a Deity distinct from the corporeal 
world. 

We pass to Pythagoras, whom we have proved already to have been 
an Atomist ; and it is well known, also, that he was a professed In- 
corporealist. That he asserted the immortality of the soul, and conse- 
quently its immateriality, is evident.from his doctrine of pre-existence 
and transmigration: and that he likewise held an incorporeal Deity 
distinct {fom the world, is a thing not questioned by any. But if there 
were any need of proving it (because there are no monuments of his 
extant,) perhaps it might be done from hence, because he was the chief 
propagator of that doctrine amongst the Greeks, concerning three hy- 
postases in the Deity. 

For, that Plato and his followers held, tgeic Geyixas vnootaceic, three 


1 De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. X. p. 2804, tom. ix. oper. 

2 Apud Euseb. de Preeparatione Evangelica, lib. ii. cap. x. p. 33. 

3 Vide Scholiast. in Apollon. Argonautic. lib. iv. vers. 676. 8. citatum 
ab Hug. Grotio, in Notis ad lib. i. de Veritate Relig. Christ. sec. xvi. p. 
30, 31. 

* Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. cap. xvi. p. 883. 
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hypostases in the Deity, that were the first principles of all things—is a 
thing very well known to all; though we do not affirm, that these Pla- 
tonic hypostases are exactly the same with thoee in the Christian trini- 
ty. Now Plato himself sufficiently intimates this not to have been his 
own invention ; and Plotinus tells us, that it was wadava Sofa, an an- 
cient opinion before Plato’s time, which had been delivered down by 
some of the Pythagorics. Wherefore, I conceive this must needs be 
one of those Pythagoric monstrosities, which Xenophon covertly taxes 
Plato for entertaining, and mingling with the Socratical philosophy, 
as if he had thereby corrupted the purity and simplicity of it. Though 
a Corporealist may pretend to be a Theist, yet 1 never heard that any 
of them did ever assert a trinity, respectively to the Deity, unless it 
were such an one as I think not fit here to mention. 

XXIII. That Patmenides, who was likewise a Pythagorean, ac- 
knowledged a Deity distinct from the corporeal world, is evident from 
Plato.! And Plotinus tells us also, that he was one of them that as- 
serted the triad of Divine hypostases. Moreover, whereas there was a 
great controversy amongst the ancient philosophers before Plato’s time,” 
between such as held all things to flow (as namely Heraclitus and Cra- 
tylus,) and others, who asserted that some things did stand, and that 
there was axlyytog otcla, a certain immutable nature—to wit, an eternal 
mind, together with eternal and immutable truths (amongst which were 
Parmenides and Melissus) ; the former of these were all Corporealists 
(this being the very reason why they made all things to flow, because 
they supposed all to be body), though these were not, therefore, all of 
them Atheists. But the latter were all both Incorporealists and The- 
ists ; for whosoever holds incorporeal substance, must needs, according 
to reason, also assert a Deity. 

And although we did not before particularly mention Pgrmenides 
amongst the Atomica] philosophers, yet we conceive it to be manifest 
from hence, that he was one of that tribe, because he was an eminent 
assertor of that principle, ovdéy otte yiveDas ovte PPeigeF at tay ovtosy, 
that no real entity is either made or destroyed, generated or corrupted. 
—Which we shall afterwards plainly show, to be the grand fundamen- 
tal principle of the Atomical philosophy. 

XXIV. But whereas we did evidently prove before, that Empedo- 
cles was an Atomical physiologer, it may, notwithstanding, with some 
color of probability, be doubted, whether he were not an Atheist, or at 
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1 In Parmenide. 
* Vide Platon. in Thesteto, p. 130, 131. 
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least a Corporealist, because Aristotle accuses him of the following 
things. First,’ of making knowledge to be sense, which is, indeed, a 
plain sign of a Corporealist ; and, therefore in the next place also,” of 
compounding the soul out of the four elements, making it to understand 
every corporeal thing by something of the same within itself, as fire by 
fire, and earth by earth ; and lastly,’ of attributing much to fortune, and 
affirming, that divers of the parts of the animals were made such by 
chance, and that there were at first certain mongrel animals, fortuitous- 
ly produced, that were Bovyeri xai avdgoxgaga, such as had something 
the shape of an ox, together with the face of a man (though they could 
not long continue) ;—which seems to give just cause of suspicion, that 
Empedocles atheized in the same manner that Democritus did. 

To the first of these we reply, that some others, who had also read 
Empedocles’s poems, were of a different judgment from Aristotle as to 
that, conceiving Empedocles not to make sense but reason the criterion 
of truth. Thus Empiricus informs us :* Others say, that, according to 
Empedocles, the criterion of truth is not sense, but right reason; and. 
also that right reason is of two sorts, the one @siog, or Divine, the other 
ayS-gensvos, or human: of which the Divine is inexpressible, but the 
human declarable-—And there might be several passages cited out of 
those fragments of Empedocles’s poems yet left, to confirm this; but 
we shall produce only this one: 


Tule nlovey iguxe, vee 3° 7 Silov kxactor.5 


To this sense ; Suspend thy assent to the corporeal senses, and consid- 
er every thing clearly with thy mind or reason. 

And as to the second crimination, Aristotle’ has much weakened 
his own teatimony bere, by accusing Plato also of the very same thing. 
Matoy thy puyny dx tov atosysloy mow, yivwoxetas yug Opolg Spotoy, ta 
04 xgayparta éx tay aezoy tives’ Plato compounds the soul out of the 
four elements, because like is known by like, and things are from their 
principles.—Wherefore it is probable, that Empedocles might be no 
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1 Aristot. de Anima, lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 45. tom. ii. oper. 
2 Arist. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. oper. 


3 Id. de Partibus Animal. lib. i. cap. i. p. 470, tom. ii. oper. et Physicor. 
lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 475. et. 477. 
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more guilty of this fault (of making the soul corporeal, and to consist of 
earth, water, air, and fire) than Plato was, who, in all men’s judgments, 
was as free from it as Aristotle himself, if not more. For Empedocles! 
did, in the same manner as Pythagoras before him, and Plato after him, 
hold the transmigration of souls, and consequently both their future im- 
mortality and pre-existence; and therefore must needs assert their in- 
corporeity : Plutarch? rightly declaring this to have been his opinion ; 
Elvas xai tovs pndénw yeyorctas xab tog 70n tePyyxotac’ That as well 
those who are yet unborn, as those that are dead, have a being.—He also 
asserted human souls to be here in a lapsed state ;° petavavactas, xai 
Sévous, xat pvyadac, wanderers, strangers, and fugitives from God ; de- 
claring, s Plotinus tells us,‘ that it was a Divine law, euagravoveas 
tais puzais neceiy iytai Fa, that souls sinning should fall down into these 
earthly bodies. But the fullest record of the Empedoclean philosephy 
concerning the sou! is contained in thisof Hierocles,> Katesoe xai axo- 
nlntes tig evdaluovos yaoas 6 ayIpanos, a “Eunedoxis gyoiy 6 Ivdayo- 
gesoc,—quyas FeoFey xai adjrng Nelnsi povousyy nlovvos.— Aves 68 xai 
thy agyaiay By anolapBaves, 


Ei pevger ta megi yay xai tov ategnéa yagoy, 
“EvSa povog té x0tog te xal alloy EFrvea xnowy. 


Eig oy of benecortes— Arne 
—ava lespdiva te xad oxdtog jdaoxovcry. 


“H 3é Eqeces tov pevyortog toy tijg“Atng eywva moos toy tis adnDelas érnel- 
yetas Leura, OV anolinoY TH GEUH THS mtEQoggunceos sig ynevoy Epyetas 
copa, OlBiov—aisvos auedPelg* Man falleth from his happy state, as 
Empedocles the Pythagorean saith,—by being a fugitive, apostate, and 
wanderer from God, actuated with a certain mad and irrational strife 
or contention.— But he ascends again, and recovers his former state,— 
if he decline, and avoid these earthly things, and despise this unpleas- - 
ant and wretched place, where murder and wrath, and a troop of all 
other mischiefs reign. Into which place, they who fall, wander up and 
down through the field of Ate and darkness. But the desire of him 


, 2 Diogen. Laert. lib. viii. segm. 78. p. 359. et Plut. de Solertia Avimal. 
tom. ii. p. 964. oper. 
2 Libro Adv. Colotem, p. 1113, tom. ii. oper. 
3 Plutatch. de Exilio, p. 607. 
4 De Anime Descensu in Corpora, En. iv. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 468. 
5 In Aurea Pythagore Carmina, p. 186. 
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that flees from this field of Ate carries him on towards the field of truth . 
which the soul at first relinquishing, and losing its wings, fell down in- 
to this earthly body, deprived of its happy life—From whence it ap- 
pears that Plato’s =tsgoggunors was derived from Empedocles and the 
Pythagoreans. 

Now, from what hath been already cited, it is sufficiently manifest, 
that Empedocles was so far from being either an Atheist or a Corpore- 
alist, that he was indeed a rank Pythagorist, ashe is here called. And 

~we Might add hereunto, what Clemens Alexandrinus observes,! that, 
according to Empedocles, 7» oolag xat Sixaime SiaBiacuwpey, poxcgror psy 
évravda, paxagedtsgos 38 peta thy dvSévde anallayyy ov zyoorm tit thy 
sidatuoviay Eyortes, Glda ty ainve avanavecSas Suvapsvos, APavatos G- 
lowosy Gusorios, ey 52 toanelacc, etc. If we live holily and justly, we shall 
be happy here, and more happy after our departure hence ; having our 
happiness not necessarily confined to time, but being able to rest and 
fix in it to all eternity; feasting with the other immortal beings, etc.— 
We might also take notice, how, besides the immortal souls of men, he 
acknowledged Demons or angels; declaring that some of these fell 
from heaven, and were since prosecuted by a Divine Nemesis. For 
these in Plutarch? are called of Dejdatos xai ovgavomnstsic éxsivos tov “Eu- 
asdoxisovs Saiuores’ Those Empedoclean Demons lapsed from heaven, 
and pursued with Divine vengeance ;—whose restless torment is there 
described in several verses of his. And we might observe, likewise, 
how he acknowledged a natural and immutable justice, which was not 
topical and confined to places and countries, and relative to particular 
laws, but catholic and universal, and every where the same, through 
infinite light and space ; as he expresses it with poetic pomp and bra- 
very : 


~ 


4 *Alla t0 pay TAYTO YOULLOY, Sta t ” eveupsdortos 
AiFégos, hvextors tétatas, Oat anlsrov aby. 


And the asserting of natural morality is no small argument of a Theist. 

Bat what then shall we say to thoee other things, which Empedo- 
cles is charged with by Aristotle, which seem to have so rank a smell 
of Atheism? Certainly those mongrel and biform animals, that are 
said to have sprung up out of the earth by chance, look as if they were 
more akin to Democritus than Empedocles ; and probably it is the fault 

. Stromatum, lib. v. p. 722. 

2 De vitando ere alieno, tom. ii. oper. p. 830. 

3 Apud Plug. de Exilio, tom. ii. oper. p. 607. 

4 Apud Aristot. Rhetoric. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 737. tom. iii. oper. 
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of the copies, that it is read otherwise, there being no other philosopher 
that [ know of, that could ever find any such thing in Empedocles’s 
poems.' Bat for the rest, if Aristotle do not misrepresent Empedocles, 
as he often doth Plato, then it must be granted, that he being a me- 
chanical physiologer, as well as theologer, did something too much in- 
dulge to fortuitous mechanism; which seems to be an extravagancy, 
that mechanical philosophers and Atomists have been always more or 
less subject to. But Aristotle doth not charge Empedocles with re- 
solving all things into fortuitous mechanism, as some philosophers have 
done of late, who yet pretend to be Theists and Incorporealists, but only 
that he would explain some things in that way. Nay, he clearly puts a 
difference betwixt Empedocles and the Democritic Atheists, in these 
words subjoined ;* Eici 3é tyvés, etc. which is as if he should have 
said, “ Empedocles resolved some things in the fabric and structure 
of animals into fortuitous mechanism; but there are certain other 
philosophers, namely, Leucippug and Democritus, who would have 
all things whatsoever in the whole world, heaven, and earth, and ani 
mais, to be made by chance and the fortuitous motion of atoms, with- 
out a Deity.” It seems very plain, that Empedocles’s Philia and Net- 
kos, his friendship and discord, which he makes to be the aezy Seeoty- 
gsoc, the active cause,—and principle of motion in the universe, was & 
certain plastic power, superior to fortuitous mechanism ; and Aristotle 
himeelf acknowledges somewhere as much. And Plutarch tells us, 
that, according to Empedocles, the order and system of the world is not 
the result of material causes and fortuitous mechanism, but of a Divine 
wisdom, assigning to every thing otx jx 7 iow didwor yogar, ald’ jr 
9] %Q0¢ tO xoLvoy Egyor nods cUvtatig’ not such a place as nature would 
give it, but such as is most convenient for the good of the whole.— 
Simplicius,‘ who had read Empedocles, acquaints us, that he made two 
worlds, the one intellectual, the other sensible ; and the former of these 
to be the exemplar and archetype of the latter. And so the writer De 
Placitis Philoeophorum observes,° that Empedocles made Sto 7Aloug, tor 
wiv aozétunoy, tov dé pairyousvoy, two suns, the one archetypal and intel- 
ligible, the other apparent or sensible.— 

But I need take no more pains to purge Empedocles from those two 

1 Some verses of Empedocles, wherein he expressly maintains that 
Opinion, are extant in ASlian de Natura Animalium, lib. xvi. c. xxix. 

® Physicor. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 470. oper. 

3 Symposiac. lib. i, Queest. ii. p. 618. 

* Commentar. ad Aristot. libr. Physicor. p. 74. b. edit. Greec. Aldine. 

> Lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 900. tom. ii. oper. Plutarchi. 
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imputations of Corporealism and Atheism, since he hath so fally con- 
fated them himself in those fragments of his still extant. First, by ex- 
pressing such a hearty resentment of the excellency of piety, and the 
wretchedness and sottishness of Atheism in these verses : 


1’ OdBwos 0¢ Delay noanidwy dxtnoato nlovtoy, 
Aelos 8° @ oxotdscoa Gedy négs Sota pépnier. 


To this sense: He is happy, who hath his mind richly fraught and 
stored with the treasures of Divine knowledge; but he is miserable, 
whoee mind is darkened as to the belief of a God.—And, secondly by 
denying God to have any human form, or members, 


2 Ov pév yag Bootey xepady xata yuia xéxacsas, etc. 
Or otherwise to be corporeal, 
3 Oix tour mealacac? ovd’ opPalpoiow épixtor : 
‘Hustégoic, 3 zsoot AoBeiv. 


And then positively affirming what he is, 


4 "Alia pony isgn xai &Déopatos Enleto potvoy, 
Doortios xoopoy anarta xatatecovean Dojory. 


Only a holy and ineffable mind, that by swift thoughts agitates the 
whole world.— 

XXV. And now we shall speak something also of Anaxagoras, 
having showed before, that he was a spurious Atomist. For he like- 
wise agreed with the other Atomists in this, that he asserted incorporeal 
substance in general, as the active cause and principle of motion in the 
universe, and particularly an incorporeal Deity distinct from the world; 
affirming, that there was besides atoms, Nots 6 dsaxoopéy t8 xai nav- 
tev aissoc, (as it is expressed in Plato”) An ordering and disposing 
roind, that was the cause of all things.—Which mind (as Aristotle tells _ 
us®) he made to be pvr tiv Oysuy anloty xad aysyi nad xaDagor, the 





1 Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. cap. xiv. p. 733. 


3 Apud Tzetz. Chiliad. xiii. Hist. cecclxiv. v. 80. et Ammonium im 
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3 Apud Clem. Alexandr. Stromat. lib. vp. 694. 
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only simple, unmixed, and pure thing—in the world. And he sup- 
posed this to be that, which brought the confused chaos of omnifarious 
atoms into that orderly compages of the world that now is. 

XXYI. And by this time we have made it evident, that those 
Atomical physiologers, that were before Democritus and Leucippus, 
were all of them Incorporealists: joining theology and pneumatology, 
the doctrine of Incorporeal substance and a Deity, together with their 
Atomical physiology. This is a thing expressly noted concerning Ec- 
phantus, the Pythagorean, in Stobeus,!”Expavtos éx péy téw &touer ovr- 
eotavas tov xoopoy, SwoineicSo: J& ano agovolag: Ecphantus held the 
corporeal world to consist of atoms, but yet to be ordered and gov- 
erned by a Divine providence :—that is, he joined atomology and the- 
ology both tngether. And the same is also observed of Arcesilaus, or 
perhaps Archelaus, by Sidonius Apollinaris ;? 


Post hos Arcesilaus divina mente paratam 
Conjicit hanc molem, confectam partibus illis, 
Quas atomos vocat ipse leves. 


Now, I say, as Ecphantus and Archelaus asserted the corporeal world 
to be made of atoms, but yet, notwithstanding, held an incorporeal De- 
ity distinct from the same, as the first principle of activity in it; so in 
like manner did all the other ancient Atomists generally before Demo- 
critus, join theology and incorporealism with their Atomica] physiology. 
They did atomize as well as he, but they did not atheize; but that 
Atheistical atomology was a thing first set on foot afterward by Leu- 
cippus and Democritus. 

XXVII. But because many seem to be so strongly possessed with 
this prejudice, as if Atheism were a natural and necessary appendix to 
Atomism, @nd therefore will conclude, that the same persons could not 
possibly be Atomists, and Incorporealists or Theists, we shall further 
make it evident, that there is not only no inconsistency betwixt the 
Atomical physiology and theology, but also that there is, on the contra- 
ry, & most natural cognation between them. 

And this we shall do two manner of ways: first, by inquiring into 
" the origin of this philosophy, and considering what grounds or princi- 
ples of reason they were, which first led the ancients into this Atomi- 
cal or mechanical way of physiologizing. And secondly, by making it 





1 Eclog. Physic. lib, i. cap. xxv. p. 48. 


Carm. xv, in Epithalamio Polemi et Araneole, v. 94, p. 132. edit. 
Savaronis, 
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appear, that the intrinsical constitution of this physiology is such, that 
whosoever entertains it, if he do but thoroughly understand it, must of 
necessity acknowledge, that there is something else in the world be- 
sides body. . 

First, therefore, this Atomical physiology seems to have had its rise 
and origin from the strength of reason, exerting its own inward active 
power and vigor, and thereby bearing itself up against the prejudices 
of sense, and at length prevailing over them, after this manner. The 
ancients considering and revolving the ideas of their own minds, found 
that they had a clear and distinct conception of two things, as the gen- 
eral heads and principles of whatsoever was in the universe; the one 
whereof was passive matter, and the other active power, vigor and vir- 
’ tue. To the latter of which belongs both cogitation, and the power of 
moving matter, whether by express consciousness or no. Both which 
together may be called by one general name of life ; so that they made 
these two general heads of being or entity, passive matter and bulk, 
and self-activity or life. The former of these was commonly called by 
the ancients the to nacyor, that which suffers and receives,—and the 
latter the to zo:otv, the active principle,—and the 10 cdev 4 xlvnore, that 
from whence motion springs.'—“‘In rerum natura (saith Cicero*® ac- 
cording to the general sense of the ancients) duo querenda sunt ; unum, 
que materia sit, ex qua queque res efficiatur; alterum, que res sit 
que quicque efficiat:”’ There are two things to be inquired after in 
nature; one, what is the matter out of which every thing is made; an- 
other, what is the active cause or efficient.—To the same purpose Sen- 
eca,> “ Esse debet aliquid unde fiat, deinde a quo fiat; hoc est causa, 
illud materia :” There must be something out of which a thing is 
made, and then something by which it is made; the latter is properly 
the cause, and the former the matter.— Which is to be ynderstood of 
corporeal things and their differences, that there must be both matter, 
and an active power, for the production of them. And so also that of 
Aristotle,* obong aizlas pss piv OFey thx aQyny tival paper tis mvRCEOG, 
fas O8 tig vnc’ That, from whence the principle of motion is, is one 
canse, and the matter is another—Where Aristotle gives that name of 








! atzoy Sgaorygeoy xai toPntoy. Philo. 

2 De Finibus bonorum et malorum, lib. i. cap. vi. p. 2346. tom. viii. 
oper. 

3 Epistol. Ixv. tom. ii. oper. p. 160. 

> Physicor. lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 463. tom. i. oper, 
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cause to the matter also, though others did appropriate it to the active 
power. And the writer De Placitis Philosophorum! expresses this as 
the general sense of the ancients: advvator agyyy play diyy raw Syter 
a ig ta Mavta Cnoothvat, Gla xal 16 moLoty aittoy yon tnorPEvas, oloy 
oix dgyugos dgxti ng0¢ 10 Exnopa yevecSau Gy py xak tO MoLoty 7, tovriotsy 
5 ceyvpononos, Opolus xad énd tov yadxod, xai tov EvAov, xal rig Gdns Uns 
It is impossible, that matter alone should be the sole principle of all 
things, but there must of necessity be supposed also an agent or ef- 
ficient cause: as silver alone is not sufficient to make a cup, unless 
there be an artificer to work upon it. And the same is to be said con- 
cerning brass, wood, and other natural bodies.— 

Now as they apprehended a necessity of these two principles, so 
they conceived them to be such, as could not be confounded together 
into one and the same thing or substance, they having such distinct 
ideas and essential characters from one another ; the Stoics being the 
only persons, who, offering violence to their own apprehensions, rudely 
and unskilfully attempted to make these two distinct things to be one 
and the same substance. Wherefore, as the first of these, viz. matter, 
or passive extended bulk, is taken by all for substance, and common- 
ly called by the name of body; so the other, which is far the more no- 
ble of the two, being that which acts upon the matter, and hath a com- 
manding power over it, muat needa be substance too, of a different kind 
from matter or body; and therefore immaterial or incorporeal sub- 
stance. Neither did they find any other entity to be conceivable, be- 
sides theee two, passive bulk or extension, which is corporeal substance, 
and internal self-activity or life, which is the essential character or 
substance incorporeal; to which latter belongs not only cogitation, 
but also the power of moving body. 

Moreover, when they further considered the first of these, the ma- 
terial or corporeal principle, they being not able clearly to conceive 
any thing else in it, besides magnitude, figure, site, and motion or rest, 
which are all several modes of extended bulk, concluded therefore, ac- 
cording to reason, that there was really nothing else existing in bodies 
without, besides the various complexions and conjugations of those sim- 
ple elements, that is, nothing but mechanism. Whence it necessarily 
followed, that whatsoever else was supposed to be in bodies, was, in- 
deed, nothing but our modes of sensation, or the fancies and passions 
in us begotten from them, mistaken for things really existing without 
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1 Lib. i. cap. iii. p. 876. tom. i. oper. Plutarchi. 
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us, And this is a thing so obvious, that some of those philosophers, 
“who had taken little notice of the Atomical physiology, had notwith- 
standing a suspicion of it; as for example, Plotinus,! who writing of 
the criterion of truth, and the power of reason, hath these words, Kai 
ta éni rigg aiaSyjoens & 88 Doxet niotiy Eyely evagyeotarny, anvwoteitat py- 
mote otx éy toig Uroneiptvouw, GAL” dy toig maSeaty syn 1Hy Soxovcay tnd- 
otacw, xad tov det % Stavolas tay xgsvorvray* Though the things of sense 
seem to have so clear a certainty, yet, notwithstanding, it is doubted 
concerning them, whether (the qualities of them) have any real exist- 
ence at all in the things without us, and not rather a seeming existence 
only, in our own passions ; and there is need of mind or understanding 
to judge in this case, and to determine the controversy, which sense 
alone cannot decide.—But the ancient physiologists concluded without 
any hesitancy, ov 10 aito dots to ths tH ylvnater Sat ps, xai 10 aly Soy 
tH nixgatveo 9a, That the nature of honey in itself, isnot the same thing 
with my being sweetened, nor of wormwood with that sense of bitter- 
ness which I have from it ;—d:agegery 08 10 waFog tov éxtog Unoxsspsvov, 
nai tac aicSnosc, ta usr dxt0g Unoxelueva ov xatalapBavew, pove Ob eb epee 
te gavtay nady* But that the passion of sense differed from the abeo- 
late nature of the thing itself without ; the senses not comprehending 
the objects themselves, but only their own passions from them.— 

I say, therefore, that the ancients concluded the absolute nature of 
corporeal things in themselves to be nothing but a certain disposition of 
parts, in respect of magnitude, figure, site, and motion, which in taste 
cause us to be differently affected with those senses of sweetness and 
bitterness, and in sight with those fancies of colors, and accordingly 
in the other senses with other fancies; and that the corporeal world 
was to be explained by these two things, whereof one is absolate i in the 
bodies without us, the various mechanism of them; the other relative 
only to us, the different fancies in us, caused by the respective differ- 
ences of them in themselves. Which fancies or fantastic ideas, are no 
modes of the bodies without us, but of that only in ourselves, which is" 
cogitative or self-active, that is, incorporeal. For the sensible ideas of 
hot and cold, red and green, etc. cannot be clearly conceived by us as 
modes of the bodies without us, but they may be easily apprehended as 
modes of cogitation, that is, of sensation, or sympathetical perception 
3n us. 

The result of all which was, that whatsoever is either in ourselves, 
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1 Libro, quod intelligibilia nou sint extra intellectuin, Ennead. v. lib. 
v. cap. i. p. 520. 
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- or the whole world, was to be reduced to one or the other of these two 


principles ; passive matter and extended bulk, or self-active power and 
virtue ; corporeal or incorporeal substance ; mechanism or life; of 
else to a complication of them both together. 

XXVIII. From this general account, which we have now given of 
. the origin of the Atomical physiology, it appears, that the doctrine of 
incorporeal substance sprung up together with it. But this will be 
further manifest from that which follows. For we shall in the next 
place show, how this philosophy did, in especial manner, owe its origt- 
nal to the improvement of oné particular principle of reason, over and 
besides all the rest; namely, that famous axiom, so much talked of 
amongst the ancients, 


1 De nibilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti ; 


That nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing. — For though 
Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius abused this theorem, endeavoring 
to carry it further than the intention of the first Atomists, to the dis- 
proving of a Divine creation of any thing out of nothing by it; “ Nul- 
lam rem a nihilo gigni divinitds unquam ;”” and consequently of a 
Deity: yet asthe meaning of it was at first confined and restrained, 
that nothing of itself could come from nothing, nor go to nothing, or 
that-according to the ordinary course of nature (without an extraordi- 
nary Divine power) nothing could be raised from nothing, nor reduced 
to nothing : it is not only an undoubted rule of reason in itself, but it 
was also the principal original of that Atomical physiology, which, dis- 
carding forms and qualities, acnmow intact really nothing else in body 
besides mechanism. 

Wherefore, it was not in vain, or to no purpose, that Laertius, in 
the life of Democritus,* takes notice of this as one of his Dogmata, pn- 
dév dx tol uy ovtos ylvscFas, unde sic t0 pn Sy PPelgerIas, that nothing 
was made or generated out of nothing, nor corrupted into nothing ; — 
this being a fundamental principle, not only of his Atheism, but also of 
that very Atomical physiology itself, which he pursued. And Epicu- 
rus, in his epistle to Herodotus,‘ plainly fetches the beginning of all 
his philosophy from hence : Tigéitor péy ots ovdsy ylveras éx tov pn Ovtos, 
nad ovdér peigeras sig t0 uy] Ov. ES ey vag éylveto to éxpatvopuevoy dx tot 
LN Oyt0s, nav éx navtos dati ay, dais canbak ovdéy npocdsopuevoy* xek 
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! Persii Satir. iii. ver. 84. 2 Lucret. lib. i. ver. 151. 
3 Lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 572. 
4 Apud Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 38, 39. p. 619, etc. 
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si dpSsigsto Ji to aparilouevoy sic 10 ph Oy, Nayta Gy anoludu ta ngd- 
yuata ovx Ovtow tow sig a Osedveto’ We fetch the beginning of our phi- 
losophy (saith he) from hence, that. nothing is made out of nothing or 
destroyed to nothing; for if things were made out of nothing, then 
every thing might be made out of every thing, neither would there be 
any need of seeds. And if whatsoever is corrupted were destroyed to 
nothing then all things would at length be brought to nothing.— Lucre- 
tius in like manner beginning here, insists more largely upon those 
grounds of reason hinted by Epicurus. And first, that nothing can be 
made of nothing he proves thus : 


1 Nam si de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 
Omane genus nasci posset: nil semine egeret : 
E mare primum homines et terra posset oriri 
Squamigerum genus, etc. 

Nec fructus iidem arboribus constare solerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia posgent. 
Preeterea cur vere rosam, frumentare calore, 
Vites autumno fundi suadente videmus ? ete. 
Quod si de nihilo fierent, subito exorerentur 
Incerto spatio atque alienis partibus anni. 


A 


In like manner he argues, to prove that nothing is corrupted into 
nothing : 


2 Huc accedit uti quicque in sua corpora rursuin 
Dissolvat natura ; neque ad nibilum interimatres : 
Nam si quid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 

Ex oculis res queeque repente erepta periret. 

Preeterea queecunque vetustate amovet etas, 

Si penitus perimit, consumens materiam omnem, 

Unde animale genus generatim in lumina vite 
Redducit Venus ? aut redductum Deedala tellus 

Unde alit atque auget ? generatim pabula preebens, etc. 

3 Haud igitur penitus pereunt quescunque videntur, 
Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura ; nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


In which passages, though it be plain, that Lucretius doth not im- 
mediately drive‘at Atheism, and nothing else, but primarily at the es- 


1 Lucret. lib. i. ver. 160, ete. 2 1d. lib. i. ver. 216, ete. 
_ 3 Td. lib. i. ver. 263, etc. 
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tablishing of a peculiar kind of Atomical physiology, upon which in- 
deed these Democritics afterward endeavored to graft Atheism ; yet, to 
take away that suspicion, we shall in the next place show, that, gene- 
rally, the other ancient physiologers also, who were Theists, did like- 
wise build the structure of their philosophy upon the same foundation, 
that nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing : as, for exam- 
ple, Parmenides, Melissus, Zeno, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Em- 
pedocles. Of Parmenides and Melissus, Aristotle thus writes,' ovdéy 
od yivecGal qucty ovd8 pIsigertas tux Sxtav* They say that no real 
entity is either generated or corrupted, that is, made anew out of 
nothing, or destroyed to nothing. ‘And Simplicius tells us,? that Parmeni- 
des gave a notable reason for the confirmation of this assertion, that noth- 
ing in nature could be made out of nothing, aitiay tov deiv navteg é 
ovtos, ylveoPas to yivousvoy, Favpastas 6 Haguevidng noocrePymey, odes 
yao prory, eb éx tov 1) Ovtos, tig | anoxAngacis Tov tots yeveoD-as te byéve— 
to, adda py mQOtEgoy 7] Votegoy’ Because if any thing be made out of 
nothing, then there could be no cause, why it should then be made, 
and neither sooner nor later.—Again Aristotle? testifies of Xenophanes 
and Zeno, that they made this a main principle of their philosophy, 7 
dvdextoDar yivecDat pndév éx pndevos, that it cannot be, that any thing 
should be made out of nothing :—and of this Xenophanes, Sextus the 
philosopher tells us,* that he held ors elg xal acvopotos Seog’ That 
there was but one God, and that he was incorporeal,—speaking thus of 
him : 


Eig Seog tvte Sevier xai avFgamoiss usywtos, 
Ovte Séuag Dyntotory opostos, ovte vyorpa. 


Aristotle® also writes in like manner concerning Empedocles, anayta 
Tavita xaxsivoc Opokoyel Ott éx ts un OYTOS aunyavoy SoTL ys¥éoFat, TO Te OY 
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' De Ceelo, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 668. tom. i, oper. 

2 Commeantar. in Libros physicos Aristot. fol. 22. b. edit. Greec. 

3 Libro de Xenophane, Gorgia, et Zenone, cap. i. p. 834. tom. ii. oper, 

4 Dr. Cudworth was led into a mistake by Heary Stephens, who, in his 
Poesis Philosophica, p. 36, where he states this opinion of Xenophanes 
concerning the Deity, and produces the verses which contain it, tells us, 
that he had borrowed them from Sextus the philosopher, by whom he 
undoubtedly means Sextus Empiricus. But though this latter writer, in 
his Hypotypos. Pyrrbon. lib. i. cap. xxxiiLf% 59, gives a large account of 
Xenophanes’s opinion concerning God yet we do not find in any part of 
his writings what js quoted from him by Stephens, who should have cited 
to that purpose Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat.'lib. v. c. xiv. p. 714. 


5 De Xenophane, etc. cap. ii. p. 836. 
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lollveSas avjrvetoy xai aggyxtov. Empedocles acknowledges the very — 


same with other philosophers, that it is impossible any thing should be 
made out of notHing, or perish into nothing.—And as for Anaxagoras, 
it is sufficiently known to all, that his Home@omeria, or doctrine of sim- 
ilar atoms (which was a certain spurious kind of Atomism) was noth- 
ing but a'superstructure made upon this foundation. Besides all which, 
Aristotle! pronounces universally concerning the ancient physiologers, 
without.any exception, that they agreed in this one thing, zegi tav- 
Ing Opoyrapovovcs 15 JSosn¢ ob nEgi PUaEeG, OTs TO Yryvouevoy éx UN OY- 
sow ylyysaDas advyavoy* The physiologers generally agree in this (lay- 


ing it down for a grand foundation) that it is impossible, that any thing _ 


should be made out of nothing. — And again, he calls this xo.vqy dofay 
tay puosxoy, the common opinion of naturalists ;—intimating, also, that 
they concluded it the greatest absurdity, that any physiologer could be 
gailty of, to lay down such principles, as from whence it would follow, 
that any real entity in nature did come from nothing, and go to 
nothing. 

Now, it may well be supposed, that all these ancient physiologers 
(the most of which were also Theists) did not keep such a stir about 
this business for nothing; and therefore we are in the next place to 
show, what it was that they drove at in it. And we do affirm, that one 
thing, which they all aimed at, who insisted upon the forementioned 
principle, was the establishing some Atomical physiology or other, but 
most of them at such as takes away allforms and qualities of bodies (as 
entities really distinct from the matter and substance,) and resolvns all 
into mechanism and fancy. For it is plain, that if the forms and quali- 
ties of bodies be entities really distinct from the substance, and its vari- 
ous modifications, of figure, site, and motion, that then, in all the 
changes and transmutatious of nature, all the generations and altera- 
tions of body (those forms and qualities being supposed to have no real 
existence any where before,) something must of necessity be created or 
produced miraculously out of nothing ; as likewise reduced into noth- 
ing in the corruptions of them, they having no being any where after- 
ward. As for example ; whenever a candle is but lighted or kindled 
into a flame, there must needs be a new form of fire, and new qualities 


of light and heat, really distinct from the matter and substance, pro- 


duced out-of nothing, that is, created ; and the same again reduced 


into nothing, or annihilated, when the flame is extinguished. Thus, | 


when water is but congealed at any time into snow, hail, or ice,&, -_ 








} Physicor. lib. i. cap. v. p. 451. tom. i oper. ; 
Vor. I. 12 
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when it is again dissolved ; when wax is by liquefaction made soft and 
transparent, and changed to most of our senses; when the same kind 
of nourishment taken in by animals is turned into blood, milk, flesh, 
bones, nerves, and all the other similar parts ; when that which was in 
the form of bright flame, appears in the form of dark smoke ; and that 
which was in the form of vapor, in the form of rain or water, or the 
like ; I say, that in all these mutations of bodies, there must needs be 
something made out of nothing. But that in aH the Protean transfor- 
mations of nature, which happen continually, there should be real enti- 
ties thus perpetually produced out of nothing and reduced to nothing, 
eeemed to lie so great a paradox to the ancients, that they could by no 
means admit of it. Because, as we have already declared, first they 
concluded it clearly impossible by reason, that any real entity should of 
itself rise out of nothing ; and secondly, they thought it very absurd to 
bring God upon the stage, with his miraculous extraordinary power, 
perpetually at every turn; as also, that every thing might be made out 
of every thing, and there would be no cause in nature for the produc- 


_ tion of one thing rather than another, and at this time rather than that, 


if they were miraculously made out of nothing. Wherefore they saga- 
ciously apprehended, that there must needs be some other mystery or 
intrigue of nature in this business, than was commonly dreamed of, or 
suspected ; which they concluded to be this, that in all these transfor- 
mations there were no such real entities of forms and qualities distinct 
from the matter, and the various disposition of its parts, in respect of 
figure, site, and motion (as is vulgarly supposed) produced and destroy- 
ed; but that all these feats were done, either by the concretion and se- 
cretion of actually inexistent parts, or else by the different modifications 
of the same pre-existent matter, or the insensible parts thereof. This 
only being added hereunto, that from those different modifications of 
the small particles of bodies (they being not so distinctly perceived by 
our senses,) there are begotten in ys certain confused phasmata or 
phantasmata, apparitions, fancies, and passions, as of light and colors, 
heat and cold, and the like, which are those things, that are vulgarly 
mistaken for real qualities existing in the bodies without us; whereas, 
indeed, there is nothing absolutely in the bodies themselves like to those 
fantastic ideas that we have of them; and yet they are wisely contrived 
by the Author of nature for the adorning and embellishing of the cor- 
poreal world to us. 

So that they conceived, bodies were to be considered two manner 
of ways, either as they are absolutely in themselves, or else as they are 
pelatively to us; and as they are absolutely in themselves, that so there 
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never was any entity really distinct from the substance produced in 
them out of nothing, nor corrupted or destroyed to nothing, but only 
the accidents and modifications altered. Which accidents and modifi- 
cations are no entities reatly distinct from their substance ; forasmuch 
as the same body may be pnt into several shapes and figures, and the 
seme man may successively stand, sit, kneel, and walk, without the 
production of any new entities really distinct from the substance of his 
body. So that the generations, corruptions, and alterations of inanimate 
bodies are not terminated in the prodaction or destruction of any sub- 
stantia] forms, or real entities distinct from the substance, but only in 
different modifications of it.- But secondly, as bodies are considered 
relatively to us, that so besides their different modifications and mecha- 
nical alterations, there are also different fancies, seemings, and appari- 
tions begotten in us from them ; which unwary apd unskilful philoeo- 
phers mistake for absolute forms and qualities in bodies themselves. 
And _ thos they concluded, that all the phenomena of inanimate bodies, 
and their various transformations, might be clearly resolved into these 
two things ; partly something that is real and absolute in bodies them- 
selves, which is nothing but their different mechanism, or disposition 
of parts in respect of figure, site, and motion ; and partly something 
that is fentastical in the sentient. 

That the Atomical physiology did emerge after this manner from 
the principle of reason, that nothing comes from nothing, nor goes to 
nothing, might be further convinced from the testimony of Aristotle,’ 
writing thus concerning it: "Ex tol yivscDas ét aliniow t avartla évuniig- 
zur Goa’ si yag Ray tO yevopmsv0y avayxn ylver Dar 7; ét Oysan Fe pH Srtey: 
sovsay 3é 20 per, éx py oveow yivecFas adivatoy, megi yag tating Gpoyre- 
pevobas tH¢ Jotys anavses ob meg prosag’ to decnoy 7102 oupBalvecy & dvay- 
ang évopsoar’ = ovtev piv xad évunapyortoy yiverIas, dia 8é opixgornta 
tay Syxuy i avacSitev juiy. The ancient physiologers concluded, 
that because contraries were made out of one another, that therefore 
they were before (one way or other) inexistent; arguing in this manner, 
that if whatsoever be made, must needs be made out of something or 
out of nothing, and this latter (that any thing should be made out of 
nothing) is impossible, according to the general consent of all the an- 
cient physiologers ; then it follows of necessity, that all corporeal things 
are made or generated out of things that were really before and inexis- 
tent, though by reason of the smallness of their bulks they were insensi- 
ble to us.— Where Aristotle plainly intimates, that all the ancient phi- 
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losophers, whosoever insisted upon this principle, that nothing comes 
from, nor goes to nothing, were one way or other Atomical, and did 
resolve all corporeal things into dyxovg tivag dca ty» opixgorgta avascDy- 
tovs ijusy, certain molecule or corpuscula, which by reason of their 
smallness were insensible to us,—that is, into atoms. But yet there 
was a difference between these Atomists, forasmuch as Anaxagoras 
was such an Atomist, as did notwithstanding hold forms and qualities 
really distinct from the mechanical modifications of bodies. For he 
not being able (as it seems) well to understand that other Atomical 
physiology of the ancients, that, exploding qualities, solved all corporeal 
phenomena by mechanism and fancy; and yet acknowledging, that 
that principle of theirs, which they went upon, must needs be true, 
that nothing could of itself come from nothing, nor go to nothing, 
framed a new kind of atomology of his own, in supposing the whole 
corporeal world or mass of matter to consist of similar atoms, that is, 
such as were originally endued with all those different forms and quali- 
ties that are vulgarly conceived to be in bodies, some bony, some fleshy, 
some fiery, some watery, some white, some black, some bitter, some 
sweet, and the like, so that all bodies whatsoever had some of all sorts 
of these atoms (which are in a manner infinite) specifically differing 
from one another in them. ‘zap év marti pepiyPar, Sots nav dx naytos 
yiverar, palyecSus 56 Stagépovta, xai mpocayogeverGas Ersga adldnioy éx 
tov padora Unepézortos Sia to nARPog éy 17) uise tay anzigoy, etc. That 
all things were in every thing mingled together, because they saw, that 
every thing was made of every thing; but that things seemed to differ 
from one another, and were denominated to be this or that, from those 
atoms, which are most predominant in the mixture, by reason of their 
multiplicity :—whence he concluded, that all the generations, corrup- 
tions, and alterations of bodies were made by nothing but the concre- 
tions and zecretions of inexistent and pre-existent atoms of different 
forms and qualities, without the production of any new form and qual- 
ity out of nothing, or the reduction of any into nothing. This very ac- 
count Aristotle gives of the Anaxagorean hypothesis : tows “4vataycoag 
outros Gxega oiyDAjvat ta ototysia, Sia to Urolausavey, ry xotriy Sosny 
THY Pvoay sivas adnFi, we OV yrvouevou oOvdsy0g éx TOU uy} OvtOG. ANax- 
agoras: seemeth, therefore, to make infinite atoms endued with several 
forms and qualities to be the elements of bodies, because he supposed 
that common opinion of physiologers to be true, that nothing is made of 
nothing. —But ail the other ancient physiologers that were before Anax- 
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agoras, and likewise those after him, who, insisting upon the same 
principle of nothing coming from nothing, did not Anaxagorize, as 
Empedocles, Democritus, and Protagoras, must needs make dyxoug 
evopolove, dissimilar molecule, and atoyous amolovs, atoms unformed 
and unqualified, otherwise than by magnitude, figure, and motion, to 
be the principles of bodies, and cashiering forms and qualities (as real 
entities distinct from the matter,) resolve all corporea] phenomena into 
mechanism and fancy. Because, if no real entity can come from noth- 
ing, nor go to nothing, then one of these two things is absolutely neces- 
sary, that either these corporeal forms and qualities, being real entities 
distinct from the matter, should exist before generations and after cor- 
ruptions, in certain insensible atoms originally such, according to the 
Anaxagorean doctrine ; or else, that they should not be real entities 
distinct from the matter, but only the different modifications and me- 
chanisms of it, together with different fancies. And thus we have made 
it evident, that the genuine Atomical physiology did spring originally 
from this principle of reason, that no real entity does of itself come from 
nothing, nor go to nothing. 

XXIX. Now we shall in the next place show, how this very same 
principle of reason, which induced the ancients to reject substantial 
forms and qualities of bodies, and to physiologize atomically, led them 
also unavoidably to assert incorporeal substances; and that the souls 
of men and animals were such, neither generated nor corrupted. They 
had argued against substantial forms and qualities, as we have showed, 
in.this manner, that since the forms and qualities of bodies’ are sup. 
posed by all to be generated and corrupted, made anew out of nothing, 
and destroyed to nothing, that therefore they could not be real entities 
distinct from the substance of matter, but only different modifications 
of it in respect of figure, site, and motion, causing different sensations 
in us; and were all to be resolved into mechanism and fancy.. For as 
for that conceit of Anaxagoras, of pre and post-existent atoms, endued 
with all those several forms and qualities of bodies ingenerably and in- 
corruptibly, it was nothing but an adulteration of the genuine Atomical 
philosophy, and a mere dream of his, in which very few followed him. 
And now they argue contrariwise for the souls of men and animals, in 
this manner ; because they are plainly real entities distinct from the 
substance of matter and its modification; and men and brutes are not 
mere machines, neither can life and cogitation, sense and conscious- 
ness, reason and understanding, appetite and will, ever resalt from 
magnitudes, figures, sites, and rsotions; that therefore they are not 
corporeally generated and corrupted, as the furms and qualities of 
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bodies are. “Aduvaroy yineaSal 15 dx pndsv0g xgovnagyortos. It is im- 
possible for areal entity to be made or generated from: nothing pre- 
existing.—Now, there is nothing of soul and mind, reason and under- 
standing, nor indeed of cogitation and life, contained in the modifica- 
tions and mechanism of bodies; and, therefore, to make soul and mind 
to rise out of body whensoever a man is generated, would be plainly to 
make a real entity to come out of nothing, which is impossible. I say, 
because the forms and qualities of bodies ate generated and corrupted, 
made and unmade, in tbe ordinary course of nature, therefore they con- 
cludéd, that they were not real entities distinct from the substance of 
body and its various modifications; but because soul and mind is plainly 
a real entity distinct from the substance of body, its modification and 
mechanism ; that therefore it was not a thing generated and corrupted, 
made and unmade, but such as had a being of its own, a substantial 
thing by itself. Real entities and substances are not generated and 
corrupted, but only modifications. 

Wherefore these ancients apprehended, that there was a great 
difference betwixt the souls of men and animals, and the forms and 
qualities of other inanimate bodies, and consequently betwixt their 
several prodactions: forasmuch as in the generation of inanimate bodies 
there is no real entity acquired distinct from the substance of the thing 


itself, but only a peculiar modification of it. The form of stone, or of — 


timber, of blood, flesh, and bone, and such other natural bodies gener- 
ated, is no more a distinct substance or entity from the matter, than 
the form of a house, stool, or table is: there is no more new entity ac- 
quired in the generation of natural bodies, than there is in the produc- 
tion of artificial ones. When water is tarned into vapor, candle into 
‘ flame, flame into smoke, grasa into milk, blood, and bones, there is no 
more miraculous production of something out of nothing, than when 
‘wool is made into cloth, or flax into linen ; when a rude and unpolish- 
ed stone is hewn into a beautiful statue ; when brick, timber, and mor- 
tar, that lay together before disorderly, is brought into the form of a 
stately palace ; there being nothing neither in one nor other of these, 
but only a different disposition and modification of pre-existent matter. 
Which matter of the universe is always substantially the same, and 
neither more nor less, but only Proteanly transformed into different 
shapes. Thus we see, that the generation of all inanimate bodies is 
nothing but the change of accidents and modifications, the substance 
being really the same, both before and after. But in the generations 
of men and animals, besides the new disposition of the parts of matter 
- and its organization, there is also the acquisition and conjunction of 
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another real entity or substance distinct from the matter, which could 
not be generated out of it, but must needs come into it some other Way. 
Though there be no substantial difference between a stately house or 
palace standing, and all‘the materials of the same ruinated and de- 
molished, but only a difference of accidents and modifications ; yet, 
between a living man and a dead carcass, there is, besides the acciden- 
tal modification of the body, another substantial difference, there being 
a substantial soul and incorporeal inhabitant dwelling in the one and 
acting of it, which the other is now deserted of. And it is very ob- 
servable, that Anaxagoras! himself, who made bony and fleshy atoms, 
hot and cold, red and green, and the like, which he supposed to exist 
before generations and after corruptions, always immutably the same 
(that so nothing might come from nothing, and go to nothing,) yet he 
did not make any animalish atoms sensitive and rational. The reason 
whereof could not be, because he did not think sense and understanding 
to be as real entities as hot and cold, red and green; but because they 
could not be supposed to be corporeal forms and qualities, but must 
needs belong to another substance that was incorporeal. And there- 
fore Anaxagoras could not but acknowledge, that all souls and lives 
did pre and post-exist by themselves, as well as those corporeal forms 
and qualities, in his similar atoms. 

XXX. And now it is already manifest, that from the same principle 
of reason before mentioned, that nothing of itself can come from noth- 
ing, not go to nothing, the ancient philosophers were induced likewise 
to assert the soul’s immortality, together with its incorporiety or dis- 
tinctness from the body. No substantial entity ever vanisheth of itself 
into nothing ; for if it did, then in length of time all might come to be 
nothing. But the soul is a substantial entity, really distinct from the 
body, and not the mere modification of it; and, therefore, when a man 
dies, his soul must still remain and continue to have a being some- 
where else in the universe. All the changes that are in nature, are 
either accidental transformations and different modifications of the 
same substance, or else they are conjunctions and separations, or ana- 
grammatical transpositions of things in the universe ; the substance of 
the whole remaining always entirely the same. The generation and 
corruption of inanimate bodies is but like the making of a house, stool, 
or table, and the undermaking or marring of them again ; either differ- 
ent modifications of one and the same substance, or else divers mixtures 








! Vide Aristot. de Anima, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. et Metaphysic. 
lib. i. ©. iii. tom. iv. p. 266, 
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and separations, concretions and secretions. And the generation and 
corruption of animals is likewise nothing but 





phic te Sialiatis te psyevtoy, 


The conjunction of souls together with such particular bodies, and the 
separation of them again from one another,—and so as it were the ana- 
grammatical transposition of them in the universe. Thatsoul and life, 
that is now fled and gone from a lifeless carcass, is only a Joss to that 
particular body or compages of matter, which by means thereof is now 
disanimated ; but it is no loss to the whole, it being but transposed in 
the universe, and lodged somewhere else. 

XXXI. It is also further evident, that this same principle, which 
thus led the ancients to hold the soul’s immortality, or its future per- 
manency after death, must needs determine them likewise to maintain 
its xgoUzagtis, or pre-existence, and consequently its petervcoparwars, or 
transmigration. For that which did pre-exist before the generation of 
any animal, and was then somewhere else, must needs transmigrate 
into the body of that animal where now it is. But as for that other 
transmigration of human souls into the bodies of brutes, though it can- 
not be denied but that many of these ancients admitted it also, yet, 
Timeus Locrus,! and divers others of the Pythagoreans, rejected it, any 
otherwise than as it might be taken for an allegorical description of 
that beastly transformation that is made of men’s souls by vice. Aris 
totle tells us again,? agreeably to what was declared before, 6ts padsora 
poBovpevos distéinony of madatot to éx pndevos yiveaGal te neotnagyortos 
that the ancient philosophers were afraid of nothing more than this one 
thing, that any thing should be made out of nothing pre-existent :—and 
therefore they must needs conclude, that the souls of all animals pre- 
existed before their generations. And indeed it is a thing very well 
known, that according to the sense of philosophers, these two things 
were always included together in that one opinion of the soul’s immor- 
tality, namely, its pre-existence as well as its post-existence. Neither 
was there ever any of the ancients before Christianity, that held the 
soul’s future permanency after death, who did not likewise assert its 
pre-existence : they clearly perceiving, that if it were once granted, 
that the soul was generated, it could never be proved but that it might 
be also corrupted. And, therefore, the assertors of the soul’s immor- 
tality commonly begun here : first, to prove its pre-existence, proceeding 

' De Anima Mundi et Natura, inter Scriptores Mythologicos a Tho. 
Gale editos, p. 566. 

* De Generatione et Corruptiono, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 704. tom. i. oper. 
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thence afterward to establish its permanency after death. This is the 
method used in Plato,! §jy xov aay } yuyn aglv dy tide arSoenive 
aides yeviaFau, ote xai tavtn aSaratoy te Eoixey 9, puyn cives’ Our,soul 
was somewhere, before it came to exist in this present human form ; 
and from thence it appears to be immortal, and such as will subsist after 
death.— And the chief demonstration of the soul’s pre-existence to the 
ancients before Plato, was this, because it is an entity really distinct 
from body or matter, and the modifications of it; and no real substan- 
tial entity can either spring of itself out of nothing, or be made out of 
any other substance distinct from it, because nothing can be made 
dx pndevos évunagzortos 7; agovnagyortos, from nothing either in-existing 
or pre-existing ;—all natural generations being but the various dispo- 
sitions and modifications of what was before existent in the universe. 
Bat there was nothing of soul and mind in-existing and pre-existing in 
body before, there being nothing of life and cogitation in magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion. Wherefore this must needs be, not a thing 
made or generated, as corporeal forms and qualities are, but such as 
hath a being in nature ingenerably and incorruptibly. The mechanism 
of human body was a thing made and generated, it being only a differ- 
ent modifivation of what was before existent, and having no new entity 
in it distinct from the substance: and the totum or compositum of a 
man or animal may be said to be generated and corrupted, in regard of 
the union and disunion, conjunction and separation of those two parts, 
the soul and body. But the soul itself, according to these principles, is 
neither a thing generable nor corruptible, but was as well before the 
generation, and will be after the deaths and corruptions of men, as the 
substance of their body, which is supposed by all to have been from the 
first creation, and no part of it to be annihilated or lost after death, but 
only scattered and dispersed in the universe. Thus the ancient Ato- 
mists concluded, that souls and lives being substantial entities by them- 
selves, were all of them as old as any other substance in the universe, 
and as the whole mass of matter, and every smallest atom of it is: that 
is, they who maintained the eternity of the world, did consequently 
assert also eternitatem animorum (as Cicero calls it,) the eternity of 
souls and minds. But they, who conceived the world to have had a 
temporary beginning or creation, held the coevity of all souls with it, 
and would by no means be induced to think, that every atom of sense- 
Jess matter and particle of dust had such a privilege and pre-eminency 
over the souls of men and animals, as to be the senior ta them. Syne- 
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sius, though a Christian, yet having been educated in this philosophy, 
could not be induced by the hopes of a bishopric, to stifle or dissemble 
this sentiment of his mind,! auédes ty» wry otx akserw noTé copertos 
iotsgoyerij youisuy I shall never be persuaded to think my soul to be 
younger than my body.—But such, it seems, was the temper of those 
times, that he was not only dispensed withal as to this, but also as to 
another heterodoxy of his concerning the resurrection. 

XXXII. It is already plain, also, that this doctrine of the ancient 
Atomists concerning the immateriality and immortality, the pre and 
post-existence of souls, was not confined by them to human souls only, 
but extended universally to all souls and lives whatsoever; it being a 
thing that was hardly ever called into doubt or question by any before 
Cartesius, whether the souls of brutes had any sense, cogitation, or 
consciousness in them or ne. Now all life, sense, and cogitation was 
undoubtedly concluded by them to be an entity really distinct from the 
substance of body, and not the mere modification, motion, or mechan- 
ism of it; life and mechanism being two distinct ideas of the mind, 
which cannot be confounded together. Wherefore they resolved, that 
all lives and souls whatsoever, which now are in the world, ever were 
from the first beginning of it, and ever will be ; that there will be no 
new ones produced, which are not already, and have not always been, 
nor any of those, which now are, destroyed, any more than the sub- 
stance of any matter will be created or annihilated. So that the whole 
system of the created universe, consisting of body, and particular in- 
corporeal substances or souls, in the successive generations and cor- 
ruptions, or deaths of men and other animals, was, according to them, 
really nothing else but one and the same thing perpetually anagramma- 
tized, or but like many different syllables and words variously and 
successively composed out of the same pre-existent elements or letters. 

XXXII. We have now declared, how the same principle of rea- 
son, which made the ancient physinlogers to become Atomists, must 
needs induce them also to be Incorporealists ; how the same thing 
which persuaded them, that corporeal forms were no real entities die 
tinct from the substance of the body, but only the different modifica- 
tions and mechanisms of it, convinced them, likewise, that all cogita- 
tive beings, all souls and lives whatsoever, were ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible, as well pre-existent before the generation of particular animals, 
as post-existent after their deaths and corruptions. Nothing now re- 
mains but only to show more particularly, that it was de facto thus; 
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that the same persons did, from this principle (that nothing can come 
from nothing, and go to nothing), both atomize in their physiology, taking 
away ail] substantial forms and qualities, and also theologize and incor- 
porealize, asserting souls to be a substance really distinct from matter, 
and immortal, as also to pre-exist. And this we shall do from Em- 
pedocles, and first, from that passage of his cited before in part : 


1 “Aldo 38 cos égéw, puats ovdeveg éotiy Exctoty 
Orntcy, 0008 tig OvLopeyy Savatoro yevéFin (al. lect. tedeven,) 
“Alla povoy pitic te Secddatic te utyévteoy 
“Eoti, ptorg 8” én) toig ovopaterar avPgonows. 


Which I find Latined thus: 


Ast aliud dico ; nibil est mortalibus ortus, 

Est nihil interitus, qui rebus morte panatur ; 
Mistio sed solum est, et conciliatio rerum 
Mistitium; heec dici solita est mortalibus ortus. 


The full sense whereof is plainly this, that there is no gvoss, or produc- 
tion of any thing, which was not before; no new substance made, 
- which did not really pre-exist ; and, therefore, that in the generations 
and corruptions of inanimate bodies, there is no form or quality really 
distinct from the substance produced and destroyéd, but only a various 
composition and modification of matter. But in the generations and 
corruptions of men and animals, where the souls are substances really 
distinct from the matter, that there, there is nothing but the conjunc- 
tion and separation of souls and purticular bodies, existing both before 
and after, not the production of any new soul into being, which was 
not before, nor the absolute death and destruction of any into nothing. 
—Which is further expressed in these following verses : 


2 Nymot, ot yag agi Soliyuqgores eat psgiuvat, 
Os 84 yiveaSas xagas ovx doy éxizovory, 
“Hros xatadyycuey te xai icldvePae anavty. 


To this sense ; that they are infants in understanding, and short-sighted, 
who think any thing to be made, which was nothing before, or any 
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1 Apud Plutarch. advers. Colotem, p. iv. tom. il. oper. et ex parte 
apud Aristot. de Generatione et Corruptione, lib. i. c. 1. p. 698. tom. i. 
oper. 

® Apud Plutarch. adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. 
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thing to die, so as to be destroyed to nothing—Upon which Plutarch 
glosses after this manner: oix avaiped yéveciy, alia thy éx uy Ovtos, OVE 
pPogay ulla tny navty, tovtiots Ty 8g tO wy Oy apolvovcay: Empedo- 
cles does not here destroy generation, but only such as is out of noth- 
ing ; nor corruption, but such as is into nothing.—Which, as we have 
already intimated, is to be understood differently in respect to inani- 
mate and animate things ; for in things inanimate, there is nothing pro- 
duced or destroyed, because the forms and qualities of them are no en- 
tities really distinct from the substance, but only diverse mixtures and 
modifications. But in animate things, where the souls are real entities 
really distinct from the substance of the body, there is nothing produced 
not destroyed neither, because those souls do both exist before their 
generations, and after their corruptions; which business, as to men 
and souls, is again more fully expressed thus :— 


1 Oux dy ayn toLatta cogos pesci parrsicaito, 
“Ns Open péy te Bidar, 10 On Biotoy xadésover, 
Topoa psy ovr slot, xab ogy naga Seva xab doPla, 
Hoiv 58 nayévts Bootol xai AvPevres ov dév ag sick 


T bat good and ill did first us here attend, 
And not from time before, the soul descend ; 
That here alone we live, and when 
Hence we depart, we forthwith then 
Turn to our old non-entity again ; 
Certes ought net to be believed by wise and learned men. 


Wherefore, according to Empedocles, this is to be accounted one 
of the vulgar errors, that men then only have a being and are capable of 
good and evil, when they live here that which is called life ; but that 
both before they were born, and after they are dead; they are perfectly 
nothing. 

And besides Empedocles, the same is represented by the Greek 
tragedian also,” as the sense of the ancient philosophers ; 


Ornoxes 3° ovdiy tay yivopsven, 
Avaugivopevoy 8° ailo mgos alo 
Moogny itégay ansdsstev. 
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1 Apud Plutarch. adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. 


Se in Chrysippo apud Clement. Alexandr. Stromat. lib. vi. 
p. 750. 
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That nothing dies or utterly perisheth ; but things being variously con- 
creted and secreted, transposed and modified, change their form and 
shape only, and are put into a new dress.— 

Agreeably whereunto, Plato also tells us,! “that it was madasds Adyos, 
an ancient tradition or doctrine before his time, tove {éivtas dx tay te- 
Srseitev yeyovivas, ovdéy Attoy R tos tePvectas dx téy Covtev’ that as 
well the living were made out of the dead, as the dead out of the liv- 
ing ;—and that this was the constant circle of nature. Moreover, the 
same philosopher acquaints us, that some of those ancients were not 
without suspicion, that what is now called death, was to men more 
properly a nativity or birth into life, and what is called generation into 
life, was comparatively rather to be accounted a sinking into death; 
the former being the soul’s ascent out of these gross terrestrial bodies 
to a body more thin and subtile, and the latter its descent from a purer 
body to that which is more crass and terrestrial. tic ofdey ef to Giv péy 
dots xat Pavey, to xatSaveiy Oi hv° who knows whether that which is 
called living be not indeed rather dying; and that which is called dy- 
ing, living {— 

Moreover, this was called the doctrine of Pythagoras himself, 
that no real entity perishes in corruptions, nor is produced in genera- 
tions, but only new modifications and transpositions made ; is fully ex- 
pressed by the Latin poet,? both as to animate and to inanimate things. 
Of the first thus : 


Nec perit in tanto quicquam (mihi credite) mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat: nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit ante ; morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum sint hue forsitan illa, 
Heec translata illuc: summa tamen omnia constant. 


Of the second, that the souls of animals are immortal, did pre-exist and 
do transmigrate, from the same ground, after this manner : 


Omnia mutantur; nihil interit : errat et illinc, 
Hue venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 





1 In Pheedone, p. 381. 

* This passage of Euripides is cited by many of the ancients, as Plato, 
Cicero, Clemens Alex. and Sextus Empiricus. See the notes of Dr. 
Potter, now Archbishop of Canterbury, on Clem. Alexand. Stromat. lib. 
iii. cap. iii. p. 517. et Jo. Albert Fabricius en Sextus Empiric. Hypotyp. 
Pyrrohn. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 185. 

3 Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. ver. 254. et ver. 165. 
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Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit, 

Inque feras noster, nee tempora deperit ullo. 

Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipea eadem est; animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. 


Wherefore though it be a thing, which hath not been commonly 
taken notice of, of late, yet we conceive it to be unquestionably true, 
that all those ancient philosophers who insisted so much upon this 
principle, ovdéy ovdé yiveaPas ovds pFeigerdac téy Ovtay’ that no real 
entity is either generated or corrupted,—did therein at once drive at 
these two things: first, the establishing of the immortality of all souls, 
their pre and post-existence, forasmuch as being entities really distinct 
from the body, they could neither be generated nor corrupted; and 
secondly, the making of corporeal forms and qualities to be no real en- 
tities distinct from the body and mechanism thereof, because they are 
things generated and corrupted, and have no pre and post-existence. 
Anaxagoras, in this latter, being the only dissenter; who supposing 
those forms and qualities to be real entities likewise, distinct from the 
substance of body, therefore attributed perpetuity of being to them also, 
pre and post-existence, in similar atoms, as well as to the souls of ani- 
mals. 

And now we have made it sufficiently evident, that the doctrine of 
the incorporeity and immortality of souls, we might add also, of their 
pre-existence and transmigration, had the same original, and stood upon 
the same basis with the Atomical physiology; and therefore it ought 
not at all to be wondered at (what we affirmed before) that the same phi- 
losophers and Pythagoreans asserted both those doctrines, and that the 

_ ancient Atomists were both Theists and Incorporealists. 

XXXIV. But now to declare our sense freely concerning this phi- 
losophy of the ancients, which seems to be so prodigiously paradoxical, 
in respect of that pre-existence and transmigration of souls; we con- 
ceive indeed, that this ratiocination of theirs from that principle, that 
nothing naturally or of itself, comes from nothing, nor goes to nothing, 
was not only firmly conclusive against substantial forms and qualities of 
bodies, really distinct from their substance, but also for substantial in- 
corporeal souls, and their ingenerability out of matter, and particularly 
for the future immortality or post-existence of all human souls. For 
since it is plain, that they are not a mere modification of body or mat- 
ter, but an entity and substance really distinct from it, we have no 
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more reason to think, that they can ever of themselves vanish into 
nothing, than that the substance of the corporeal world, or any part 
thereof, can do so. For that in the consumption of bodies by fire, or 
age, or the like, there is the destruction of any real substance into 
nothing, is now generally exploded as an idiotical conceit; and certain- 
ly it cannot be a jot less idiotical to suppose, that the rational soul in 
death is utterly extinguished. 

Moreover, we add also, that this ratiocination of the ancients would 
be altogether as firm and irrefragable likewise for the pre-existence and 
transmigration of souls, as it is for their post-existence and future im- 
mortality, did we not (as indeed we do) suppose souls to be created by 
God immediately, and infused’ in generations. For they being un- 
questionably a distinct substance from the body, and no substance ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of nature, coming out of nothing, they 
must of necessity either pre-exist in the universe before generations, 
and transmigrate into their respective bodies; or else come from God 
immediately, who is the fountain of all, and who at first created all that 
substance that now is in the world besides himself. Now the latter of 
these was a thing, which those ancient philosophers would by no means 
admit of; they judging it altogether incongruous to bring God upon 
the stage perpetually, and make him immediately interpose every where, 
in the generations of men and all other animals, by the miraculous pro- 
duction of souls out of nothing. Notwithstanding which, if we well 
consider it, we shall find, that there may be very good reason on the other 
side for the successive Divine creation of souls; namely, that God did 
not do all at first, that ever he could or would do, and put forth all: his 
creative vigor at once, in a moment, ever afterwards remaining 2 spec- 
tator only of the consequent results, and permitting nature to do all 
alone, without the least interposition of his at any time, just as if there 
were no God at all in the world. For this may be and indeed often 
hath been, the effect of such an hypothesis as this, to make :nen think, 
that there is no other God in the world but blind and dark nature. 
God might also, for other good and wise ends unknown to us, reserve 
to himselfthe continual exercise of this his creative power, in the suc- 
cessive production of new souls. And yet these souls, nevertheless, af- 
ter they are once brought forth into being, will, notwithstanding their 
juniority, continue as firmly in the same, without vanishing of them- 
selves into nothing, as the substance of senseless matter, that was cre- 
ated many thousand years before, will do. 

And thus our vulgar hypothesis of the new creation of souls, as it is 
rational in itself, so it doth sufficiently solve their incorporeity, their fu- 
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ture immortality, or post-eternity, without introducing those offensive 
absurdities of their pre-existence and transmigration. 

XXXV. But if there be any such, who, rather than they would al- 
low a future immortality or post-existence to all souls, and therefore to 
those of brutes, which consequently must have their successive trans- 
migrations, would conclude the souls of all brutes, as likewise the sen- 
sitive soul in man, to be corporeal, and only allow the rational soul to 
be distinct from matter ; to these we have only thus much to say, that 
they, who will attribute life, sense, cogitation, consciousness, and self- 
enjoyment, not without some footsteps of reason many times, to blood 
and brains, or mere organized bodies in brutes, will never be able 
clearly to defend the incorporeity and immortality of buman souls, as 
most probably they do not intend any such thing. For either all con- 
scious and cogitative beings are incorporeal, or else nothing can be 
proved to be incorporeal. From whence it would follow also, that 
there is no Deity distinct from the corporeal world. But though there 
seem to be no very great reason, why it should be thought absurd, to 
grant perpetuity of duration to the souls of brutes, any more than to ev- 
ery atom of matter, or particle of dust that is in the whole world; yet 
we shall endeavor to suggest something towards easing the minds of 
those, who are so much burthened with this difficulty; viz. that they 
may, if they please, suppose the souls of brutes, being but so many par- 
ticular eradiations or effluxes from that source of life above, whensoever 
and wheresoever there is any fitly prepared matter capable to receive 
them, and to be actuated by them, to have a sense and fruition of them- 
selves in it, so long as it continues such ; but as soon as ever those or- 
ganized bodies of theirs, by reason of their indisposition, become inca- 
pable of being further acted upon by them, then to be resumed again 
and retracted back to their original head and fountain. Since it can-- 
not be doubted, but what creates any thing out of nothing, or sends it 
forth from itself by free and voluntary emanation, may be able either to 
retract the same back again to its origina] source, or else to annihilate 
it at pleasure. 

And I find, that there have not wanted some among the gen- 
tile philosophers themselves, who have entertained this opinion, where- 
of Porphyry is one : Avetas ixaasn Sivapug Gdoyos sig thy Olny Cony tow 
ssavtes, every irrational power is resolved into the life of the whole-— 

XXXVI. Neither will this at all weaken the future immortality or 
post-eternity of human souls. For if we be, indeed, Theists, and do in 
very good earnest believe a Deity, according to the true notion of it, 
we must then needs acknowledge, that all ‘created being whatsoever 
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owes the continuation and perpetuity of its existence, not to any ne- 
cessity of nature without God, and independently upon him, but to the 
Divine will only. And, therefore, though we had never so much re- 
tional and philosophical assurance, that our souls are immaterial sub- 
stances, distinct from the body, yet we could not for all that, have any 
absolate certainty of their post-eternity, any otherwise than as it may 
be derived to us from the immutability and perfection of the Divine na- 
ture and will, which does always that which is best. For the essential 
goodness and wisdom of the Deity is the only stability of all things. 
And for aught we mortals know, there may be good reason, why that 
grace or favor of future immortality and post-eternity, that is indulged 
to human soals, endued with reason, morality, and liberty of will, (by 
means whereof they are capable of commendation and blame, reward 
and punishment,) that so they may be objects for Divine justice to dis- 
play itself upon after this life, in different retributions, may, notwith- 
standing, be denied to those lower lives and more contemptible souls of 
brutes, alike devoid both of morality and liberty. 

XXXVII. But if any, for all this, will still obstinately contend for 
that ancient Pythagoric and Empedoclean hypothesis, that all lives and 
souls whatsoever are as old as the first creation, and will continue to 
eternity, or as long as the world doth, as a thing more reasonable and 
probable than our continual creation of new souls, by means whereof 
they become juniors both to the matter of the world and of their own 
bodies, and whereby also (as they pretend) the Divine creative power 
is made too cheap and prostituted a thing, as being famulative always 
to brutish, and many times to unlawful lusts and undue conjunctions ; 
bat especially than the continual decreation and annihilation of the 
souls of brutes; we shall not be very unwilling to acknowledge thus 
mach to them, that, indeed, of the two, this opinion is more reasonable 
and tolerable than that other extravagancy of those, who will either 
make all souls to be generated, and consequently to be corporeal, or at 
least the sensitive soul, both in men and brutes. For, besides the mon- 
strosity of this latter opinion, in making two distinct souls and percep- 
tive substances in every man, which is a thing sufficiently confuted by 
internal sense, it leaves us-also in an absolute impossibility of proving 
the immortality of the rational soul, the incorporeity of any substance, 
and, by consequence, the existence of any Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that senseless matter may as well 
become sensitive, and, as it were, kindled into life and cogitation, as a 
body, that was devoid of life and heat, may be kindled into fire and 
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flame; this seems to argue too much ignorance of the doctrine of 
bodies, in men otherwise learned and ingenious; the best naturalists 
having already concluded, that fire and flame is nothing but such a 
motion of the insensible parts of a body, as whereby they are violently 
agitated, and many times dissipated and scattered from each other, be- 
getting in the meantime those fancies of light and heat in animals. 
Now, there is no difficulty at all in conceiving, that the insensible parti- 
cles of a body, which were before quiescent, may be put into motion ; 
this being nothing but a new modification of them, and no entity really 
distinct from the substance of body, as life, sense, and cogitation are. 
There is nothing in fire and flame, or a kindled body, different from 
ather hodies, but only the motion or mechanism, and fancy of it. And, 
therefore, it is but a crude conceit, which the Atheists and Corporealists 
of former times have been always so fond of, that souls are nothing but 
fiery or flammeous bodies. For though heat in the bodies of animals 
be a necessary instrument for soul and life to act by in them, yet it is a 
thing really distinct from life; and a red-hot iron hath not, therefore, 
any nearer approximation to life than it had before, nor the flame of a 
candle than the extinguished snuff or tallow of it; the difference be- 
tween them being only in the agitation of the insensible parts. We 
might also add, that, according to this hypothesis, the souls of animals 
could not be numerically the same throughout the whole space‘of their 
lives; since that fire, that needs a pabulum to prey upon, doth not 
continue always one and the same numerical substance. The soul of - 
a new-born animal could be no more the same with the soul of that 
animal several years after, than the flame of a new-lighted candle is 
the same with that flame that twinkles last in the socket; which, in- 
deed, are no more the same than a river or stream is the same at sev- 
eral distances of time. Which reason may be also extended further to 
prove the sou! to be no body at all, since the bodies of all animals are 
in a perpetual flux. 

XXXVIII. We have now sufficiently performed our first task, 
which was to show, from the origin of the Atomical physiology, that the 
doctrine of incorporeal substance must needs spring up together with 
it. We shall, in the nest place, make it manifest, that the inward 
constitution of this philosophy is also such, that whosoever really enter- 
tains it, and rightly understands it, must of necessity admit incorporeal 
substance likewise. First, therefore, the Atomical hypothesis, allow- 
ing nothing to body, but what is either included in the idea of a thing 
impenetrably extended, or can clearly be conceived to be a mode of it, 
as more or less magnitude, with divisibility, figure, site, motion, and 
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rest, together with the results of their several combinations, cannot 
possibly make life and cogitation to be qualities of body ; since they 
are neither contained in those things before-mentioned, nor can result 
from any ovfvyias, or conjugations of them. Wherefore it must needs 
be granted, that life and cogitation are the attributes of another sub- 
stance distinct from body, or incorporeal. 

Again, since according to the tenor of this physiology, body hath 
no other action belonging to it but that of local motion, which local 
motion, as such, is essentially heterokinesy, that which never springs 
Originally from the thing itself moving, but always from the action of 
some other agent upon it; that is, since no body could ever move itself, 
it follows undeniably, that there must be something else in the world 
besides body, or else there could never have been any motion in it. Of 
which we shall speak more afterwards. 

Moreover, according to this philosophy, the corporeal phenomena 
themselves canrlot be solved by mechanism alone without fancy. Now 
fancy is no mode of kody, and therefore must needs be a mode of some 
other kind of being in ourselves, that is, cogitative and incorporeal. 

Furthermore, it is evident from the principles of this philosophy, 
that sense itself is not a mere-cerporeal passion from bodies without, in 
that it supposeth, that there is nothing really in bodies like to those 
fantastic ideas that we have of sensible things, as of hot and cold, red 
and green, bitter and sweet, and the like, which, therefore, must needs 
S owe their being to some activity of the soul itself; and this is all one as 
to make it incorporeal. 

Lastly, from this philosophy, it is also manifest, that sense is not 
the xg:tygiov of truth concerning bodies themselves, it confidently pro- 
nouncing, that those supposed qualities of bodies, represented such by 
sense, are merely fantastical things ; from whence it plainly follows, that 
there is something in us superior to sense, which judges of it, detects 
its fantastry, and condemns its imposture ; and determines what really 
is and is not, in bodies without us, which must needs be a higher self- 
active vigor of the mind, that will plainly speak it to be incorporeal. 

XXXIX. And now this Atomical physiology of the ancients seems 
to have two advantages or pre-eminences belonging to it, the first 
whereof is this, that it renders the corporeal world intelligible to us; 
since mechanism isa thing that we can clearly understand, and we 
cannot clearly and distinctly conceive any thing in bodies else. To ~ 
say that this or that is done by.a form or quality, is nothing else but to 
say, that it is done we know not how ; or, which is yet more absurd, to 
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make our very ignorance of the cause, disguised under those terms of 
forms and qualities, to be itself the cause of the effect. 

Moreover, hot and cold, red and green, bitter and sweet, etc. for- 
mally considered, may be clearly conceived by us as different fancies 
and vital passions in us, occasioned by different motions made from the 
objects without upon our nerves; but they can never be clearly under- 
stood as absolute qualities in the bodies themselves, really distinct from 
their mechanical dispositions; nor is there, indeed, any more reason, 
why they should be thought such, than that, when a man is pricked 
with a pin, or wounded with a sword, the pain which he feels should be 
thought to be an absolute quality in the pin or sword. So long as our 
sensible ideas are taken either for subst@tial forms or qualities in 
bodies without us, really distinct from the substance of the matter, so 
long they are perfectly unintelligible by us. For which cause, 
Timeus Locrus,' philosophizing (as it seemeth) after this manner, did 
consentaneously thereunto determine, that corporeal things could not 
be apprehended by us, otherwise than aicDyjce xai ve9q doywp, by 
sense and a kind of spurious or bastardly reason ;—that is, that we 
could have no clear conceptions of them in our understanding. And, 
for the same reagon, Plato* himself distinguisheth betwixt such things 
as are voyges usta Aoyou megcdnnta: comprehensible by the understanding 
with reason,—and those which are only dof) pet aicdyoens adcyou, 
which can only be apprehended by opinion, together with a certain irra- 
tional sense ;—meaning plainly, by the latter, corporeal and sensible 
things. And accordingly the Platonists frequently take occasion, from 
hence, to enlarge themselves much in the disparagement of corporeal 
things, as being, by reason of that smallness of entity that is in them, 
below the understanding, and not having so much ovciay as yéveow,? 
essence as generation,—which, indeed, is fine fancy. Wherefore, we 
must either, with these philosophers, make sensible things to be axera- 
Agata or anspilgnta, altogether incomprehensible and inconceivable— 
by our human understandings, (though they be able, in the meantime, 
clearly to conceive many things of a higher nature,) or else we must 
entertain some kind of favorable opinion concerning that which is the 
ancientest of all physiologies, the Atomical or mechanical, which alone 
renders sensible things intelligible. 

XL. The second advantage, which this Atomical physiology seems 
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to have, is this, that it prepares an easy and clear way for the demon- 
stration of incorporeal substances, by settling a distinct notion of body. 
He that will undertake to prove, that there is something else in the 
world besides body, must first determine what body is, for otherwise he 
will go about to prove, that there is something besides he knows not 
what. But now, if all body be made to consist of two substantial 
principles, whereof one is matter devoid of all form (and therefore of 
quantity, as well as qualities,) from whence these philosophers! them- 
selves conclude, that it is incorporeal: the other, form, which, being 
devoid of all matter, must needs be incorporeal likewise. (And thus 
Stobeus? sets down the joint doctrine both of Plato and Aristotle ; o» 
toner 10 sldos tij¢ VAs apaigedéy AooiaTtoY, OUTOSG Rat THY VAny TOU OoUs 
qagsaDértos ov capa sivas, Seiy yao aupory tis TuvOdOU, TEd¢ T}¥ TOU Go~ 
patos txoctacy’ That in the same manner, as form alone separated 
from matter is incorporeal, so neither is matter alone, the form being 
separated from it, body. But there is need of the joint concurrence of 
both these, matter and form together, to make up the substance of the 
body.)}—Moreover, if to forms, qualities be likewise superadded, of 
which it is consentaneously also resolved by the Platonists, ot: al 
Kowrytis aoopatos, that qualities are incorporeal,—as if they were so 
many spirits possessing bodies ;> I say, in this way of philosophizing, 
the notions of body and spirit, corporeal and incorporeal, are so con- 
founded, that it is impossible to prove any thing at all concerning them ; 
body itself being made incorporeal (and therefore every thing incor- 
poreal ;) for whatsoever is wholly compounded and made up of incor- 
poreals, must needs be itself also incorporeal. 

Furthermore, according to this doctrine of matter, forms, and 
qualities in body, life and understanding may be supposed to be certain 
forms or qualities of body. And then the souls of men may be nothing 
else but blood or brains, endued with the qualities of sense and under- 
standing ; or else some other more subtle, sensitive, and rational mat- 
ter, in us. And the like may be said of God himeelf also; that he is 
nothing bat a certain rational, or intellectual, subtile and fiery body, 
pervading the whole universe; or else that he is the form of the whole 
corporeal world, together with the matter making up but one substance. 
Which conceits have been formerly entertained by the best of those 
ancients, who were captivated under that dark infirmity of mind, to 
think, that there could be no other substance besides body. 

1“ Aowpatog 8é xat 4 VA7y'—Matter is incorporeal. Plotin. p. 164, 
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But the ancient Atomical philosophy, settling a distinct notion of 
body, that it is dtacruroy avtirunoy, a thing impenetrably extended,— 
which hath nothing belonging to it but magnitude, figure, site, rest, 
and motion, without any self-moving power, takes away all confusion ; 
shows clearly how far body can go, where incorporeal substance be- 
gins; as also, that there must of necessity be such a thing in the world. 

Again, this discovering not only that the doctrine of qualities had 
its original from men’s mistaking their own fancies for absolate realities 
in bodies themselves; but also,.that the doctrine of matter and form 
sprung from another fallacy or deception of the mind, in taking logical 
notions, and our modes of conceiving, for modes of being, and real 
entities in things without us; it showing, likewise, that because there 
is nothing else clearly intelligible in body, besides maguitude, figure, 
site and motion, and their various conjunctions, there can be no such 
entities of forms and qualities really distinct from the substance of 
body ; makes it evident, that life, cogitation, and understanding can be 
no corporeal things, but must needs pe the attributes of another kind 
of substance distinct from body. 

XLI. We have now clearly proved these two things ; first, that the 
physiology of the ancients, before, not only Aristotle and Plato, but 
also Democritus and Leucippus, was Atomical or mechanical. Sec~ 
ondly, that as there is no inconsistency between the Atomical physiolo- 
gy and theology, but indeed a natural cognation: so the ancient 
Atomists, before Democritus, were neither Atheists nor Corporealists, 
but held the incorporeity and immortality of souls, together with a 
Deity distinct from the corporeal world. Wherefore, the first and most 
ancient Atomists did not make atouovs agyas tay olos, they never en- 
deavored to make up an entire philosophy out of Atomology; but the 
doctrine of Atoms was to them only one part or member of the whole 
philosophic system, they joining thereunto the doctrine of incorporeal 
substance and theology, to make it up complete; accordingly, as 
Aristotle hath declared in his Metaphysics, that the ancient philosophy 
consisted of these two parts, puowdoyia and Seodoyia or 4) ae0Ity psdo- 
copia physiology, and theology or metaphysics. Our ancient Atomists 
never went about, as the blundering Democritus afterwards did, to build 
up a world out of mere passive bulk, and sluggish matter, without any 
Ggyas Spactngsos, any active principles, or incorporeal powers; under- 
standing well, that thus they could not have so much as motion, me- 
chanism, or generation in it; the original of all that motion that is in 
bodies springing from something that is not body, that is, from incor- 
poreal substance. And yet, if local motion could have been supposed 
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to have risen up, or sprung in upon this dead lump and mass of matter, 
nobody knows how, and without dependence upon any incorporeal 
being, to have actuated it fortuitously ; these ancient Atomists would 
still have thought it impossible for the corporeal world itself to be made 
up, such as now it is, by fortuitous mechanism, without the guidance 
of any higher principle. But they would have concluded it the greatest 
impudence or madness,‘ for men to assert, that animals also consisted 
of mere mechanism ; or, that life and sense, reason and understanding, 
were really nothing else but local motion, and consequently, that them- 
selves were but machines and automata. Wherefore, they joined both 
active and passive principles together, the corporeal and incorporeal 
natare, mechanism and life, Atomology and Pneumatology; and, from 
both these united, they made up one entire system of philosophy, cor- 
respondent with, and agreeable to, the true and real world without 
them. And this system of philosophy, thus consisting of the doctrine 
of incorporeal substance (whereof God is the head,) together with the 
Atomical and mechanical physiology, seems to have been the only ge- 
nuine, perfect, and complete. . 

XLII. But it did not long continue thus; for, after a while, this 
entire body of philosophy came to be mangled and dismembered, some 
takmg one part of it alone, and some another; some snatching away 
the Atomical physiology, without the pneumatology and theology ; and 
others, on the contrary, taking the theology and doctrine of incorporeals, 
without the Atomical or mechanical physiology. The former of these 
were Democritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras, who took only the dead 
carcass or skeleton of the old Moschical philosophy, namely, the Atomi- 
cal physiology ; the latter, Plato and Aristotle, who took, indeed, the 
better part, the soul, spirit, and quintessence of it, the theology and 
doctrine of Incorporeals, but unbodied, and divested of its most proper 
and convenient vehicle, the Atomical physiology, whereby it became 
exposed to sundry inconveniences. 

XLIII. We begin with Leucippus and Democritus ; who, being 
atheistically inclined, quickly perceived, that they could not, in the or- 
dinary way of physiologizing, sufficiently secure themselves against a 
Deity, nor effectually urge Atheism upon others; forasmach as Herac- 
litus and other philosophers, who held that all substance was body, as 
well as themselves, did, notwithstanding, assert a corporeal Deity, 
maytaining, that the form of the whole corporeal world was God, or 
else that he was viq moig Eyovoe, a certain kind of body or matter, as 
(for example) a methodical and rational fire, pervading (as a soul) the 
whole universe; the particular souls of men and animals being but, as 
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it were, so many pieces cut and sliced out of the great mundane soul : 
so that, according to them, the whole corporeal universe, or mass of 
body, was one way or other a God, a most wise and understanding 
animal, that did frame all particularities within itself in the best man- 
ner possible, and providently govern thesame. Wherefore, those Athe- 
ists now apprehending, upon what ticklish and uncertain terms their 
Atheistical philosophy then stood, and how that those very forms and 
qualities, and the self-moving power of body, which were commonly 
made a sanctuary for Atheism, might, notwithstanding, chance to prove, 
contrariwise, the latibulum and asylum of a Deity, and that a corpo- 
real God (do what they could) might lie lurking under them, assaulting 
men’s minds with doubtful feara and jealousies ; understanding, more- 
over, that there was another kind of physiology set on foot, which, 
banishing those forms and qualities of body, attributed nothing to it but 
magnitude, figure, site, and motion, without any self-moving power ; 
they seemed presently to apprelend some great advantage to themselves 
and cause from it; and therefore, greedily entertained this Atomical or 
mechanical physiology, and violently cutting it off from that other part, 
the doctrine of Incorporeals, which it was naturally and vitally united 
to, endeavored to serve theirtarns of it. And now joining these two 
things together, the Atomical physiology, which supposes, that there is 
nothing in body but magnitude, figure, site, and motion, and that pre- 
judice or prepossession of their own minds, that there was no other sub- 
stance in the world besides body; between them both they begat a 
certain mongrel and spurious philosophy, atheistically Atomica), or 
atomically Atheistical. 

But though we have so well proved, that Leucippus and Democritus 
were not the first inventors, but only the depravers and adulterators of 
the Atomical philosophy ; yet, if any will, notwithstanding, obstinately 
contend, that the first invention thereof ought to be imputed to them, 
the very principles of their Atheism seeming to lead them naturally to 
this, to strip and divest body of all those forms and qualities, it being 
otherwise impossible for them, surely and safely, to exclude a corporeal 
Deity ; yet so, as that the wit of these Atheists was also much to be ad- 
mired, in the managing and carrying on of those principles in such a 
manner, as to make up so entire a system of philosophy out of them, all 
whose parts should be so coherent and consistent together; we shall 
only say thus much: that if those Atheists were the first inventors of 
this philosophy, they were certainly very unhappy and unsuccessful in 
it, whilst endeavoring by it to secure themselves from the possibility 
and danger of a corporeal God, they unawares laid a foundation for the 
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clear demonstration of an incorporeal one, and were indeed so far from 
making up any such coherent frame as is pretended, that they were 
forced every where to contradict their own principles. So that non- 
sense lies at the bottom of all, and is interwoven throughout their whole 
Atheistical system ; and that we ought to take notice of the invincible 
power and force of truth, prevailing irresistibly against all endeavors to 
oppress it; and how desperate the cause of Atheism is, when that very 
Atomical hypothesis of their’s, which they would erect and build up for 
a strong castle to garrison themselves in, proves a most effectual engine 
against themselves, for the battering of all their Atheistical structure 
down about their ears. 

XLVI. Plato’s mutilation and interpolation of the old Moschical 
philosophy was a great deal more excusable, when he took the theology 
and metaphysics of it, the whole doctrine of incorporeals, and aban- 
doned the Atomical or mechanical way of physiologizing. Which in 
all probability he did, partly because those forementioned Atheists 
having so much abused that philosophy, adopting it as it were to them- 
selves,he thereupon began to entertain a jealousy and suspicion of it ; and 
partly, because he was not of himself so inelinable to physiology as 
theology, to the study of corporeal as of Divine things; which some 
think to be the reason, why he did not attend to the Pythagoric system 
of the corporeal world, till late in his old age. His genius was such, 
that he was naturally more addicted to ideas than to atoms, to formal 
and final than to material causes. To which may be added, that the 
way of physiologizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a more huffy 
and fanciful thing than the other ; and lastly, that the Atomical physi- 
ology is more remote from sense and vulgar apprehension, and therefore 
not so easily understood. For which cause many learned Greeks of 
later times, though they had read Epicurus’s works, and perhaps Demo- 
critus’s too, yet they were not able to conceive, how the corporeal and 
sensible phenomena could possibly be solved without real qualities ; 
one instance whereof might be given in Plutarch, writing against 
Colotes, the Epicurean. Wherefore Plato, that was a zealous assertor 
of an incorporeal Deity, distinct from the world, and of immortal soals, 
seriously physiologized only by matter, forms, and qualities, generation, 
corruption, and alteration; and he did but play and toy sometimes a 
little with atoms and mechanism ; as where he would compound the 
earth of cubical, and fire of pyramidal atoms, and the like. For that 
he did therein imitate the Atomical physiology, is plain from these 
words of his ; 'xavta ovy dei taite diavosiaFas opixga ottes, wg xad ty 
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Ixaroy ovdér Sgcpevoy ig Hpar, cvvadpoiaSévtey 08 wolddy, tos Oynors 
airéy Seac9or All these cubical and pyramidal corpuscula of the fire 
and earth, are in themselves so small, that.by reason of their parvitude, 
none of them can be perceived singly and alone, but only the aggrega- 
tions of many of them togethe:.— 

XLV. And Aristotle here trod in Plato’s footsteps, not only in the 
better part, in asserting an incorporeal Deity, and an immovable First 
Mover ; but also in physiologizing by forms and qualities, and rejecting 
that mechanical way by atoms, which had been so generally received 
amongst the ancients. Wherefore, though the genius of these two per- 
sons was very different, and Aristotle often contradicteth Plato, and 
really dissents from him in several particularities ; yet, 30 much I think 
may be granted to those reconcilers (Porphyry, Simplicius, and others, ) 
that the main essentials of their two philosophies are the same. 

Now, I say, the whole Aristotelical system of philosophy is infinitely 
to be preferred before the whole Democritical ; though the former hath 
been so much disparaged, and the other cried up of late amongst us. 
Because, though it cannot be denied, but that the Democritic hypothe- 
sis doth much more handsomely and intelligibly solve the corporeal 
phenomena, yet in all those other things, which are of far the greatest 
moment, it is rather a madness than a philosophy. But the Aristotelic 
system is right and sound here, as to those greater things ; it asserting. 
incorporeal substance, a Deity distinct from the world, the naturality of 
morality, and liberty of will. Wherefore, though a late writer of politics 
does so exceedingly disparage Aristotle’s Ethics, yet we shall do him 
this right here to declare, that his ethics were truly such, and answered 
their title; but that new model of ethics, which hath been obtruded 
upon the world with so much fastuosity, and is indeed nothing but the 
old Democritic doctrine revived, is no ethics at all, but a mere cheat, 
the undermining and subversion of all morality, by substituting some- 
thing like it in the room of it, that is a mere counterfeit and changeling, 
the design whereof could not be any other than to debauch the world. 

We add further, that Aristotle’s system of philosophy seems to be 
more consistent with piety, than the Cartesian hypothesis itself, which 
yet plainly supposeth incorporeal substance. Forasmuch as this latter 
makes God to contribute nothing more to the fabric of the world, than 
the turning round of a vortex or whirlpool of matter; from the fortui- 
tous motion of which, according to certain general laws of nature, must 
proceed all this frame of things that now is, the exact organization and 
successive generation of animals, without the guidance of any mind or 
wisdom. Wherees Aristotle’s nature is no fortuitous principle, but 
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such as doth nothing in vain, but all for ends, and in every thing pur- 
sues the best; and therefore can be no other than a subosdinate in- 
strument of the Divine wisdom, and the manuary opificer ar executioner 
of it. 

However, we cannot deny, but that Aristotle hath been taxed by 
sundry of the ancients, Christians and others, for not so explicitly as- 
serting these two things, the immortality of human souls, and providence 
over men, as he ought to have done, and as his master Plato did. 
Though to do him all the right we can, we shall observe here, that in 
his Nicomachian Ethics,’ he speaks favorably for the latter; s yao tec 
dxiptlsa tiv arDgunlvor uno Ssciv yiveras, conep Joxsi, nat svioyoy zai- 
gay avtous 16) aglotey xai th cvyyevectaty (tovt0 yag en 6 vous) xai tos 
ayaxovrtas paliota xai tove tyscirtas G¥TeVTOLey, O¢ ty Dido” avtots éns- 
palovuivous, deSiés t2 xaleic sgattovtas’ If God take any care of human 
things, as it seems he doth, then it is reasonable to think also, that he 
is delighted with that which is the best, and nearest akin to himeelf 
(which is mind or right reason), and that he rewards these who most 
love and honor it (as taking care of such things as are most pleasing to 
him), in doing rightly and honestly.—A very good sentence, were it 
not ushered in with too much of scepticism. And as for the point of 
the soul’s immortality, it is true, that whereas other philosophers, be- 
fore Aristotle, asserted the pre-existence, incorporeity, and immortality 
of all souls, not only the rational, but the sensitive also (which in men 
they concluded to be one and the same substance,) according to that of 
Plato’s xaca yuyn adavatog, every soul is immortal,—they resolving 
that no life nor cogitation could be corporeal; Aristotle, on the contra- 
ry, doth expressly deny the pre-existence, that is, the separability, in- 
corporeity, and immortality, of all sensitive souls, not in brutes only, 
but also every where, giving his reason for it in these words :* ots pay 
ovy oly ts maoUG NQOUKapzEY, Paregoy dotiy ix thy TOLOUTEY, CowY yag 
dotiy deoxy 4 tvigyea copatixy, Siloy ost tavtag &yev oepatos adivatoy 
imcoze, oloy BadQauv Gvev noddy’ cote xai Digade ciostvar advyaroy’ 
ebte yag aisac x02” bevrag cigdven olov 12 axwgirtous oOdcas, 0dr” dy copa 
ss aosivos. That all souls cannot pre-exist, is manifest from hence, be- 
cause those principles, whose action is corporeal, cannot possibly exist 
without the body, as the power of walking without the feet. Where- 
fore it is impossible, that these sensitive souls (pre-existing) should 
come into the body from without, since they can neither come alone 
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1 Lib. x. cap. ix. p. 185. tom. iii. oper. 
2 De Generat. et Corruptioue, lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 618. tom. ii. oper. 
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by themselves naked and stripped of all body, they being inseparable 
from it: neither can they come in with a body, that is, the seed.— 
This is Aristotle’s argument, why all sensitive souls must needs be cor- 
poreal, because there is no walking without feet, nor seeing without 
"eyes. But at the same time he declares, that the mind or intellect does 
pre-exist and come in from without, that is, is incorporeal, separable, 
and immortal, giving his reason for it in like manner :! Asdsetas 08 tov 
voor povoy Sigader dnucleves, xat Seiov sivas povov: ovds yag aveot tH 
évegyele xosyerrst aopatixn évégyaa’ It remains, that the mind or intel- 
lect, and that alone (pre-existing) enter from without, and be only Di- 
vine ; since its energy is not blended with that of the body’s, but it acts 
independently upon it—Notwithstanding which, Aristotle elsewhere® 
distinguishing concerning this mind or intellect, and making it to be © 
two-fold, agent and patient, concludes the former of them only to be 
immortal, but the latter corruptible ; tovz0 povoy aSdvatoy xa aids, 6 
dé radntixos vots pPagros, the agent intellect is only immortal and eter- 
nal, but the passive is corruptible :—where some interpreters, that 
would willingly excuse Aristotle, contend, that by the passive intellect 
is not meant the patient, but the fantasy only, because Aristotle should 
otherwise contradict himself, who had before affirmed the intellect to 
be separable, unmixed, and inorganical, which they conceive must 
needs be understood of the patient. But this salvo can hardly take 
place here, where the passive intellect is directly opposed to the agent. 
Now what Aristotle’s agent understanding is, and whether it be any 
thing in us, any faculty of our human soul or no, seems to be a thing 
very questionable, and has therefore caused much dispute amongst 
his interpreters ; it being resolved by many of them to be the Divine 
intellect, and commonly by others, a foreign thing. Whence it must 
needs be left doubtful, whether he acknowledged any thing incorpore- 
al and immortal at all in us. And the rather because, laying down 
this principle, that nothing is incorporeal, but what aets independent- 
ly upon the body, he somewhere plainly determines, that there is no in- 
tellection without corporeal phantasms. That, which led Aristotle to 
all this, positively to affirm the corporeity of sensitive souls, and to stag- 
ger so much concerning the incorporeity of the rational, seems to have 
been his doctrine of forms and qualities, whereby corporeal and incor- 
poreal substance are confounded together, so that the limits of each 
could not be discerned by him. Wherefore we cannot applaud Aris- 
, totle for this; but that which we commend him for, is chiefly these 
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four things: first, for making a perfect incorporeal inte 
head of all: and secondly, for resolving, that nature, as an instrument 
of this intellect, does not merely act according to the necessity of ma- 
terial motions, but for ends and purposes, though unknown to itself; 
thirdly, for maintaining the naturality of morality; and lastly, for assert- 
ing the ro ép’ giv, autexousy, or liberty from necessity. 


e 


CHAPTER II. 


In this chapter are contained all the grounds of reason for the Atheis- 
tic hypothesis.—1]. That the Democritic philosophy, which is made up 
of these two principles, Corporealism and Atomism complicated together, 
is essentially Atheistical—2. ‘Though Epicurus, who was an Atomical 
Corporealist, pretended to assert a democracy of gods, yet he was, for all 
that, an absolute Atheist ; and that Atheists commonly equivocate and 
disguise themselves.—3. That the Democritical philosophy is nothing else 
but a system of Atheology, or Atheism swaggering under the glorious 
appearance of philosophy. And, though there be another form of Athe- 
ism, which we call Stratonical, yet the Democritic Atheism is only con- 
siderable ; all whose dark mysteries will be here revealed.—4. That we 
being to treat concerning the Deity, and to produce al] that profane and 
unhallowed stuff of Atheists in order to a confutation, the Divine assist- 
ance and direction ought to be implored.—5. That there are two things 
bere to be performed ; first, to show what are the Atheists’ pretended 
grounds of reason against the Deity; and, secondly, how they endeavor 
either to solve or confute the contrary phenomena. The first of those 
grounds, that no man can have an idea or conception of God, and that he 
is an incomprehensible nothing.—6. The second Atheistic argument, that 
there can be no creation out of nothing, nor no omnipotence, because 
nothing can come from nothing ; and, therefore, whatsoever substantially 
is, was from eternity self-existent, and uncreated by any Deity.—7. The 
third pretended reason against a Deity, that the strictest notion of a God 
implying him to be incorporeal, there can be no such incorporeal Deity, 
because there is no other substance but body.—8. The Atheists’ pretence, 
that the doctrine of incorporeal substances sprung from a ridicalous mis- 
taking of abstract names and notions for realities. They impudently make 
the Deity to be but the chief of spectres, and an Oberon or prince of fai- 
ries and fancies. Their fourth argument against a Deity, that to suppose 
an incorporeal mind to be the original of all things, is but to make a mere 
accident and abstract notion to be the first cause of all.—9. Their fifth ar- 
gument ; a confutation of a corporeal Deity from the principles of Corpo- 
realism itself, that matter being the only substance, and all other differ- 
ences of things nothing but accidents, generable and corruptible, no living 
understanding being can be essentially incorruptible. The Stoical God 
incorruptible, only by accident—1I0. Their sixth ratiocination from e cam- 
plication of Atomicism ; that the first principle of all things whatsoever in 
the universe is Atoms, or corpuscula devoid of all qualities, and conse- 
quently of sense and understanding (which. spring up afterwards from a 
certain composition of them,) and therefore mind or Deity was not the 
first original of all.—11. In the seventh place they disprove the world’s 

animation, or its being governed by a living, understanding, animalish na- 
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ture, presiding over the whole ; because sense and understanding are ea 
peculiar appendix to flesh, blood, and brains, and reason is no where to 
be found but in human form.—12. The eighth Atheistic ground, that God 
being taken by all for a most happy, eternal, and immortal animal (or liv- 
ing being,) there can be no such thing, because all living beings are con- 
eretions of atoms, that were at firat generated, and are liable to death and 
corruption by the dissolution of their compages. And that life is no sim- 
ple primitive nature, hut an accidental modification of compounded bodies, 
which, upon the disunion of their parts, vanisheth into nothing.—13. The 
ninth pretended Atheistic demonstration, that by God is meant a first 
cause or mover, which was not before moved by any thing else without it; 
but nothing can move itself, aud therefore there can be no unmored 
mover,-nor any first in the order of causes, that is, a God.—14. Their fur-. 
ther proof of this principle, that nothing can move itself, with an Atheistic 
corollary from thence, that no thinking being could bea first cause, no 
cogitation arising of itself without a cause; which may be reckoned a 
tenth argument.—15. Another mystery of Atheism, that all knowledge 
and mental conception is the information of the things themselves known, 
existing without the knower, and a passion from them ; and, therefore, 
the world must ueeds be before any knowledge or conception of it, and 
no knowledge or conception before the world, as its cause.—16. The 
twelfth argumentation, that things could not be made by a God, because 
they are so faulty and ill made, that they were not contrived for the good 
of man; and that the deluge of evils, that overflows all, shows that they 
did not proceed from any Deity.—17. The thirteenth instance of the 
Atheists against a Deity, from the defect of Providence, that, in human 
affairs, all is Tohu and Bohu, chaos and confusion.—18. The fourteenth 
Atheistic ground, that it is not possible for any one being to animadvert 
and order all things in the distant places of the whole world at once: but, 
if it were possible, that such infinite negotiosity would be absolutely in- 
consistent with happiness.—19. Several bold but slight queries of Athe- 
ists, why the world was not made sooner ? and what God did before ? 
why it was made at all, since it was so long unmade? and, how the archi- 
tect of the world could rear so huge a fabric ?—20. The Atheists’ pre- 
tence, that it is the great interest of mankind, that there should be no 
God; and that it was a noble and heroic exploit of the Democritics, to 
chase away that affrightful spectre out of the world, and to free men from 
the continual fear of a Deity and punishment after death, embittering all 
the pleasures of life.—21. Another pretence of theirs, that Theism is in- 
consistent with civil sovereignty, it introducing a fear greater than the fear 
of the leviathan ; and that any other conscience allowed of besides the 
civil law (being private judgment,) is, ipso facto, a dissolution of the body 
politic, and a return to the state of nature.—22,. The Atheists’ conclusion 
from the former premises, as set down in Plato and Lucretius, that all 
things sprung origivally from nature and chance, without any mind or 
God, that is, proceeded from the necessity of material motions, undirected 
for ends; that infinite atoms, devoid of life and sense, maving iu infinite 
space from eternity, by their fortuitous rencontres and entanglements, 
produced the system of the whole universe, and as well animate as inani- 
mate things. 
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I. Havine, in the former chapter, given an account of the genuine 
and primitive Atomical philosophy, which may be called the Moschi- 
cal; we are, in the next place, to consider the Democritical, that is, 
the atheized and adulterated Atomology : which had its origin from 
nothing else but the joining of this heterogeneous and contradictious 
principle to the Atomical physiology, that there is no other substance in 
the world besides body. Now we say, that that philosophy, which is 
thus compounded and made up of these two things, Atomicism and Cor- 
porealism complicated together, is essentially Atheistical, though nei- 
ther of them alone be such. For the Atomical physiology, as we have 
declared already, is in its own nature sufficiently repugnant to Atheism. 


{ And it is possible for one, who holds, that there is nothing in the world — 


besides body, to be persuaded, notwithstanding, of a corporeal Deity, 
and that the world was at first framed and is still governed by an un- 
derstanding nature lodged in the matter.) For thus some of these Cor- 
porealists have fancied the whole univerSe itself to be a God, that is, an 
understanding and wise animal, that ordered all things within itself, 
after the best manner possible, and providentially governed the same. 
Indeed, it cannot be denied, but that this is a very great infirmity of 
mind, that such persons lie under, who are not able to conceive any 
other substance besides body, by which is understood that which is im- 
penetrably extended, or else, in Plato’s language, which hath xgoufodny 
xat éxagry, that thrusts against other bodies, and resists their impulse ; 
—or, as others express it, which is roov singetixoy, that so fills up 
place—as to exclude any other body or substance from co-existing with 
it therein; and such must needs have, not only very imperfect, but also 
spurious and false conceptions of the Deity, so long as they apprehend 
it to be thus corporeal ; but yet it does not, therefore, follow, that they 
must needs be accounted Atheists.‘ But, whosoever holds these two 
principles (before mentioned) to ether, that there is no other substance 
besidés body, and that body hath nothing else belonging to it but mag- 
nitade," figure, sight, and motion, without qualities : I say, whosoever 
is that confounded thing of an Atomist ‘ant Corporealist jumbled to- 
gether, he is essentially and unavoidably that which is meant by an 
Atheist, though he should in words never so much disclaim it, because 
he must needs fetch the original of all things from senseless matter ; 
whereds, to assert a God, is to maintain, that all things sprung origi- 
nally from a knowing and understanding nature. 

II. Epicurus, who was one of those mongrel things before men- 
tioned (an Atomical Corporealist, or Corporeal Atomist,) did, notwith- 
standing, profess to hold a multifarious rabble and democracy of gods, 
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euch as though they were ayPgenouogpo:,! of human form,—yet they 
were so thin and subtile, as that, comparatively with our terrestrial 
bodies, they might be called incorporeal ; they having not so much 
carnem as quasi-carnem, nor sanguinem as quasi-sanguinem, a certain 
kind of aerial or etherial flesh and blood ; which gods of his were not 
to be supposed to exist any where within the world, upon this pretence, 
that there was no place in it fit to receive them : . 


2 Tilud item non est, ut possis credere sedes 
Esse Dedm sanctas, in mundi partibus ullis. 


And, therefore, they must be imagined to subsist in certain intermun- 
dane spaces, and Utopian regions without the world, the deliciousness 
whereof is thus elegantly described by the pvet : 


3 Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 


Whereunto was added, that the chief happiness of these gods consisted 
“in omnium vacatione munerum,” in freedom from all business and 
employment,—and doing nothing at all, that so they might live a soft 
and delicate life. And, lastly, it was pretended, that though they had 
neither any thing to do with us, nor we with them, yet they ought to 
be worshipped by us for their own excellent natures’ sake and happy 
state. 

~ But whosoever had the least sagacity in him could not but perceive, 
that this theology of Epicurus was but romantical, it being directly con- 
trary to his avowed and professed principles, to admit of any other be- 
ing, than what was concreted of atoms, and consequently corruptible ; 
and that he did this upon a politic account, thereby to decline the com- 
mon odium, and those dangers and inconveniences which otherwise he 
might have incurred by a downright denial of a God, to which purpose 
it accordingly served his turn. Thus Posidonius,‘ rightly pfonounced, 
“ Nullos esse deos Epicuro videri ; queque is de diis immortalibus dix- 
erit, invidie detestande gratia dixisse.” Though he was partly jocular 
in it also, it making no small sport to him, in this manner, to delude 
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and mock the credulous vulgar ;! ‘‘ Deos jocandi causa induxit Epicu- 
rus . perlucidos et perflabiles, et habitantes tanquam inter duos lucos, 
sic inter duos mundos propter metum ruinarum.” However, if Epicu- 
rus had been never so much in earnest in all this, yet, by Gassendus’s 
leave, we should pronounce him to have been nota jot the less an 
Atheist, so long as he maintained, that the whole world was made pn- 
dsvog Starartoytos 7 Oiatatovtog «Hy nacay paxagirnra Eyovtos usta aq- 
Sagclas, without the ordering and direction of any understanding be- 
ing, that was perfectly happy and immortal ;—and fetched the original 
of all things in the universe, even of soul and mind, a0 tay atopy co- 
patow angovontoy xai tuyaiay éyoytey thy xlonoty, from senseless atoms 
fortuitously moved. — He, together with Democritus, hereby making 
the world to be, in the worst sense, wor tis yvxtos, an egg of the night, 


. —that is, not the offspring of mind and understanding, but of dark, 


senseless matter, of Tohu and Bohu, or confused chaos ; and deriving 
the original of all the perfections in the universe from the most imper- 
fect being, and the lowest of all entities, than which nothing can be 
more atheistical. And as for those romantic monogramous gods of 
Epicurus, had they been seriously believed by him, they could havp 
been nothing else but a certain kind of aerial and spectrous men, living 


. by themselves, nobody knows where, without the world ; 2’Enixougos 0s 


pay mg0¢ tovs woddovg anolsimes Oeov wg JE nQdS TOY POLY TMEaypaTON Ov- 
Sapws* Epicurus, according to vulgar opinion, leaves a God ; but, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, none at all.— 

And as Epicurus, so other Atheists, in like manner, have commonly 
had their vizards and disguises ; Atheism, for the most part, prudently 
choosing to walk abroad in masquerade. And, though some over-cred- 
ulous persons have been so far imposed upon hereby, as to conclude, 
that there was hardly any such thing as an Atheist any where in the 
world, yet they that are sagacious may easily look through these thin 
veils and disguises, and: perceive these Atheists oftentimes insinuating 
their Atheism even then, when they most of all profess themselves The- 
ists, by affirming, that it is impossible to have any idea or conception at 
all of God; and that, as he is not finite, so he cannot be infinite, and 
that no knowledge or understanding is to be attributed to him ; which 
is, in effect, to say, that there is no such thing. But whosoever enter- 
tains the Democritic principles, that is, both rejects forms and qualities 
of body, and makes all things to be body, though he pretend never so 

' Cicero de Divin. L, ii. c. xvii. p. 3202. tom. ix. oper. 

* Vide Sext. Empir. adv, Mathemat, lib. ix. p. 565. edit. Fabricii. 
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much to hold a corporeal Deity, yet he is not at all to be believed in it, 
it being a thing plainly contradictious to those principles. 

IlI. Wherefore, this mongrel philosophy, which Leucippus, Demo- 
critas, and Protagoras were the founders of, and which was entertained 
afterwards by Epicurus, that makes (as Laertius writes)! agyas tay ole» 
dtopuous, senseless atoms to be the first principles—not only of all bodies 
(for that was a thing admitted before by Empedocles and other Atom- 
ists that were Theists,) but also of all things whatsoever in the whole 
universe, and therefore of soul and mind too; this, I say, was really 
nothing else but a philosophical form of Atheology, a gigantic and 
Titanical attempt to dethrone the Deity, not only by solving all the phe- 
nomena of the world without a God, but also by laying down such prin- 
ciples, from whence it must needs follow, that there could be neither 
an incorporeal nor corporeal Deity. It was Atheism openly swagger- 
ing under the glorious appearance of wisdom and philosophy. _ 

There is, indeed, another form of Atheism, which (insisting on the 
vulgar way of philosophizing by forms 4nd qualities) we, for dis- 
tinction sake, shall call Stratonical ; such as, being too modest and 
.shamefaced to fetch all things from the fortuitous motion of atoms, 
would, therefore, allow to the several parts of matter a certain kind of 
natural (though not animal) perception, such as is devoid of reflexive 
consciousness, together with a plastic power, whereby they may be able 
artificially and methodically to form and frame themselves to the best 
advantage of their respective capabilities ; something like to Aristotle’s 
nature, but that it hath no dependence at all upon any higher mind or 
Deity. And these Atheists may be also called Hylozoic (as the other 
Atomic,) because they derive all things in the whole universe, not only 
sensitive, but also rational souls, together with the artificial frame of 
animals, from the life of matter. But this kind of Atheism seems to be 
but an unshapen embryo of some dark and cloudy brains, that was 
never yet digested into an entire system, nor could be brought into any 
such tolerable form, as to have the confidence to show itself abroad in 
full and open view. But the Democritic and Atomic Atheism, as it is 
the boldest and rankest of all Atheisms, it not only undertaking to solve 
all phenomena by matter fortuitously moved, without a God, but also to 
demonstrate, that there cannot be so much as a corporeal Deity ; so it 
is that alone, which, pretending to an entire and coherent system, hath 
publicly appeared upon the stage, and therefore doth, in a manner, only 
deserve our consideration. 





1 Lib. x. segm. 41. p. 620, et alias. 
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And now we shall exhibit a full view and prospect of it, and dis- 
cover all its dark mysteries and profundities ; we being much of this 
persuasion, that a plain and naked representation of them will be a 
confutation at least; not doubting but it will be made to appear, that 
though this monster, big swoln with a puffy show of wisdom, strat and . 
stalk so gigantically, and march with such a kindof stately philosophic 
grandeur, yet it is, indeed, but like the giant Orgoglio, in our English 
poet, a mere empty bladder, blown up with vain conceit, an Empusa, 
phantasm, or spectre, the offspring of night and darkness, nonsense and 
contradiction. . | 

And yet, for all that, we shall not wrong it the least in our repre- 
sentation, but give it all possible advantages of strength and plausibility, 
that sothe Atheists may have no cause to pretend (as they are wont 
to do, in such cases) that either we did not understand their mys- 
teries, nor apprehend the full strength of their cause, or else did pur- 
posely smother and conceal it. Which, indeed, we have been so far 
from, that we must confess we were not altogether unwilling this busi- 
ness of theirs should look a little like something, that might deserve a 
confutation. And whether the Atheists ought not rather to give us 
thanks for mending and improving their arguments, than complain that 
we have any way impaired them, we shall leave it to the censure of im- 
partial judgments. 

IV. Plato! tells us, that even amongst those Pagans in his time 
there was generally such a religious humor, that wavtes oot xata Boayy 
owpgocurns petéyovat, éxi nacn opu7 xab ocpixgov xai usyalov nmgaypatos, 
Geov ust moi énxixalotos* Whosoever had but the Jeast of seriousness 
and sobriety in them, whensoever they took in hand any enterprise, 
whether great or small, they would always invoke the Deity for assist- 
ance and direction.—Adding moreover, that himself should be very 
faulty, ifin his Timzus, when he was to treat about so grand a point, 
concerning the whole world, « yéyovev 7 xa! ayeyng éotr, whether it were 
made or unmade,—he should not make his entrance thereinto by a re- 
ligious invocation of the Deity. Wherefore certainly it could not be 
less than a piece of impiety in a Christian, being to treat concerning 
the Deity itself, and to produce all that profane and unhallowed stuff 
of Atheists out of their dark corners, in order to a confutation, and the 
better confirmation of our faith in the truth of his existence, not to im- 
plore his direction and assistance. And I know no reason, but that we 
may well do it in that same litany of Plato’s, xeta vot» éxsivo psy po 
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hicta, Exopéveg J8 Hyuiy eixeiy, that we may first speak agreeably to his 
own mind, or becomingly of his nature, and then consentaneously with — 
ourselves. | 

V. Now there are these two things here to be performed by us, first 
to discover and produce the chief heads of arguments, or grounds of 
reason, insisted on by the Atheists, to disprove a Deity, evincing withal 
briefly the ineffectualnese and falseness of them: and secondly, to show 
how they endeavor either to confute or solve, consistently with their 
own principles, all those phenomena, which are commonly urged against 
them to prove a Deity and incorporeal substance ; manifesting likewise 
the invalidity thereof. 

The grounds of reason alleged for the Atheistical hypothesis are 
chiefly these that follow. First, That we have no idea of God, and 
therefore can have no evidence of him; which argument is further 
flourished and descanted upon in this manner. That notion or con- 
ception of a Deity, that is commonly entertained, is nothing but a bun- 
dle of incomprehensibles, unconceivables, and impossibles; it being 
only a compilement of all imaginable attributes of honor, courtship, and 
compliment which the confounded fear and astonishment of mens’ minds 
made them huddle up together, without any sense or philosophic truth. 
This seems to be intimated by a modern writer! in these words: “ The 
attributes of God signify not true nor false, nor any opinion of our brain, 
but the reverence and devotion of our hearts; and therefore they are not 
sufficient premises to infer truth, or convince falsehood.” And the same 
thing again is further set out, with no small pretence to wit, after this 
manner : “ They that venture to dispute philosophically, or reason of 
God’s nature from these attributes of honor, losing their understanding 
in the very first attempt, fall from oneinconvenience into another, with- 
out end, and without number; in the same manner, as when one, igno- 
rant of the ceremonies of court, confing into the presence of a greater 
person than he is used to speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, to 
save himself from falling, lets slip his cloak; to recover his cloak lets fall 
his hat, and with one disorder after another, discovers his astonishment 
and rusticity.’” The meaning of which, and other like passages of the 
same writer, seems to be this; that the attributes of God (by which his 
nature 1s supposed to be expressed) having no philosophic or reality in 
them, had their only original from a certain rustic astonishment of mind, 
proceeding from excess of fear, raising up the phantasm of a Deity, as a 
bugbear for an object to itself and affrighting men into all manner of 
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confounded nonsense, and absurdity of expressions concerning it, such 
as have no signification, nor any conception of the mind answering to 
them. This is the first argument, used especially by our modern Dem- 
ocritics, against a Deity, that because they can have no fantastic idea 
of it, nor fully comprehend all that is concluded in the notion thereof, 
that therefore it is but an incomprehensible nothing. ) 

VI. Secondly, another argument much insisted on by the old De- 
mocritic Atheists, is directed against the Divine omnipotence and cre- 
ative power, after this manner. By God is always understood a creator - 
of something or other out of nothing. For however the Theists be 
here divided amongst themselves, some of them believing, that there 
was once nothing at all existing in this whole space, which is now oc- 
cupied by the world, besides the Deity, and that he was then a solitary 
. being, so that the substance of the whole corporeal universe had a tem- 
porary beginning, and novity of existence, and the duration of it hath 
now continued but for so many years only: others persuading them- 
selves, that though the matter and substance at least (if not the form 
aleo) of the corporeal world, did exist from eternity, yet nevertheless, 
they both alike proceeded from the Deity by way of emanation, and 
do continually depend upon it, in the same manner as light, though co- 
eval with the sun, yet proceeded from the sun, and depends upon it, be- 
ing always, as it were, made anew by it; wherefore, according to this 
hypothesis, though things had no antecedent non-entity in time, yet 
they were as little of themselves, and owed all their being as much to 
the Deity, as if they had been once actually nothing, they being, as it 
were, perpetually created out of nothing by it. Lastly, others of those 
Theists resolving, that the matter of the corporeal universe was not on- 
ly from eternity, but also self-existent and uncreated or independent 
upon any Deity as to its being; but yet the forms and qualities of all 
inanimate bodies, together with the souls of all animals in the succes- 
sive generations of them (being taken for entities distinct from the mat- 
ter,) were created by the Deity out of nothing. . We say, though there 
be such difference among the Theists themselves, yet they all agree in 
this, that God is, in some sense or other, the creator of some real entity 
out of nothing, or the cause of that which otherwise would not have 
have been of itself, so that no creation out of nothing (in that enlarged 
sense)no Deity. ‘Now it is utterly impossible, that any substance or re- 
al entity should be created out of nothing, it being contradictious to 
that indubitable axiom of reason, de nihélo nihil, from nothing nothing. 
The argument is thus urged by Lucretius, according to the minds of 
Epicurus and Democritus : 
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Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia sumet, 
Nullam rem e nibilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terris fier caloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur: 

Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 
Pe nibilo, tum quod sequimur, jam tutius inde 
Perspicemus, et unde queat res queeque creari, 
Et quo ‘queeque modo fiant opera sine divum. 


It is trae, indeed, that it seems to be chiefly levelled by the poet 
against that third and last sort of Theists before-mentioned, such as 
Heraclitus and the Stoics (which latter were contemporary with Epicu- 
rus), who held the matter of the whole world to have been from eterni- 
ty of itself uncreated, but yet the forms of mundane things in the suc- 
cessive generations of them (as entities distinct from the matter) to be 
created or made by the Deity out of nothing. But the force of the ar- 
gument must needs lie stronger against those other Theists, who would 
have the very substance and matter itself of the world, as well as the 
forms, to have been created by the Deity out of nothing. Since noth- 
ing can come out of nothing, it follows, that not so much as the forms 
and qualities of bodies (conceived as entities really distinct from the 
matter), much less the lives and souls of animals, could ever have been 
created by any Deity, and therefore certainly not the substance and 
matter itself. But all substance and real entity, whatsoever is in the 
world, must needs have been from eternity, uncreated and self-existent. 
Nothing can be made or produced but only the different modifications 
of pre-existent matter. And this is done by motions, mixtures, and 
separations, concretions and secretions of atoms, without the creation 
of any real distinct entity out of nothing ; so that there needs no Deity 
for the effecting of it, according to that of Epicurus, 7 Sse qvots xgo¢ 
tata pndapy xgocayéc9w, no Divine power ought to be called in for 
the solving of those phenomena.—To conclude, therefore, if no sub- 
stance, nor real entity can be made, which was not before, but all 
whatsoever is, will be, and can be, was from eternity self-existent ; theh 
creative power, but especially that attribute of omnipotence, can belong 
to nothing ; and this is all one as to say, there can be no Deity. 

VII. Thirdly, the Atheists argue against the stricter and higher 
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sort of Theists, who will have God to be the creator of the whole cor- 
poreal universe and all its parts out of nothing, after this manner : that 
which created the whoie mass of matter and body, cannot be itself 
body ; wherefore this notion of God plainly implies him to be incorpo- 
real, But there can be no incorporeal Deity, because by that word 
must needs be understood, either that which hath no magnitude nor 
extension at all, or else that which is indeed extended, but otherwise 
than body. If the word be taken in the former sense, then nothing at 
__ all can be so incorporeal, as to be altogether unextended and devoid of 

geometrical quantity, because extension is the very essence of all exis- 
tent entity, and that which is altogether unextended is perfectly noth- 
ing. There can neither be any substance, nor mode or accident of 
any substance, no nature whatsoever unextended. But if the word in- 
corporeal be taken in the latter sense, for that which is indeed extend- 
ed, but otherwise than body, namely so as to penetrate bodies and co- 
exist with them, this is also a thing next to nothing; since it can 
neither act upon any other thing, nor be acted upon by, or sensible of, 
any thing ; it can neither do nor suffer any thing. 


1 Nam facere et fungi nisi corpus nulla potest res. 


Wherefore, to speak plainly, this can be nothing else but empty 
space or vacuum, which runs through all things, without laying hold on 
any thing, or being affected from any thing. This is the only incor- 
poreal thing, that is or can be in nature, space, or place; and there- 
fore to suppose an incorporeal Deity is to make empty space to be the 
creator of all things. 

This argument is thus proposed by the Epicurean poet : 





ad Quodcunque erit esse aliquid, debebit id ipsum 
Augmine vel grandi vel parvo ——_—_—— 

. Cui si tactus erit, quam vis levis exiguusque, 
Corporum augebit numerum summamque sequetur : 
Sin intactile erit, nulla de parte quod ullam 
Rem prohibere queat per se transire meantem, 

Scilicet hoc id erit vacuum quod inane vocamus. 


Whatsoever is, is extended or hath geometrical quantity or mensurabil- 
ity in it; which, if it be tangible, then it is body, and fills up a place 
in the world, being part of the whole mass; but if it be oe 80 
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- that it cannot resist the passage of any thing through it, then it is noth- 
ing else but empty space or vacuum.—There is no third thing besides 
these two, and therefore whatsoever is not body, is space or nothing : 


Preeter inane et corpora tertia per se, 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. 





Thus the ancient Epicureans and Democritics argued ; there being 
nothing incorporeal but space, there can be no incorporeal Deity. 

But because this seems to give advantage to the Theists, in making 
space something, or that which hath a real nature or entity without our 
conception, from whence it will follow, that it must needs be either it- 
self a substance, or else a mode of some incorporeal substance; the . 
modern Democritics are here more cautious, and make space to be no 
nature really existing without us, but only the phantasm of a body, and, 
as it were, the ghost of it, which has no reality without our imagination. . 
So that there are not two natures of body and space, which must needs 
infer two distinct substances, one whereof must be incorporeal, but on- 
ly one nature of body. The consequence of which will be this, that an 
incorporeal substance is all one with an incorporeal body, and there- 
fore nothing. 

VIII. But because it is generally conceived, that an error cannot 
be sufficiently confuted, without discovering to aitcov tod pevdous, the 
cause of the mistake ;—therefore, the Atheists will, in the next place, 
undertake to show likewise the original of this doctrine of incorporeal 
substances, and from what misapprehension it sprung; as also take oc- 
casion from thence, further to disprove a Deity. 

Wherefore they say, that the original of this doctrine of incorporeal 
substances proceeded chiefly from the abuse of abstract names, both 
of substances (whereby the essences of singular bodies, as of a man or 
horse, being abstracted from those bodies themselves, are considered 
universally) as also of accidents, when they are considered alone with- 
out their subjects or substances. The latter of which is a thing, that 
men have been necessitated to in order to the computation or reckon- 
ing of the properties of bodies, the comparing of them with one another, 
the adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing of them; which could 
not be done, so long as they are taken concretely together with their 
subjects. But yet, as there is some use of those abstract names, bo the 
abuse of them has been also very great ; forasmuch as, though they be 
really the names of nothing, since the essence of this and that man is 
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not any thing without the man, nor is an accident any thing without its 
substance, yet men have been led into a gross mistake by them, to 
imagine them to be realities existing by themselves. Which infatuation 
hath chiefly proceeded from scholastics, who have been so intemperate 
in the use of these words, that they could not make a rational discourse 
of any thing, though never so small, but they must stuff it with their quid- 
ities, entities, essences, hwcceities, and the like. Wherefore, these are 
they, who, being first deluded themselves, have also deluded the world, 
introducing an opinion into the minds of men, that the essence of every 
thing is something without that thing itself, and also eternal; and, . 
therefore, when any thing is made or generated, that there is no new be- 
ing produced, but only an antecedent and eternal essence clothed (as it 
were) with a new garment of existence; as, also, that the mere acci- 
dents of bodies may exist alone by themselves without their substances. 
As, for example, that the life, sense, and understanding of animals, 
commonly called by. the names of soul and mind, may exist without the 
bodies or substances of them by themselves, after the animals are dead; 
which plainly makes them to be incorporeal substances, as it were, the 
separate and abstract essences of men. This hath been observed by a 
modern writer in these words :—‘“ Est hominum abstractorum tum in 
omni vita, tum in philosophia, magnus et usus et abusus. Abusus in 
eo consistit, quod cum videant aliqui, considerari posse, id est, inferri 
in rationes, accidentium incrementa et decrementa, sine consideratione 
corporum, sive subjectorum suorum (id quod appellatur abstra- 
here), loquuntur de accidentibus, tanquam possint ab omni corpore 
separar}: hinc enim originem trahunt quorundam metaphysicorum 
crassi errores. Nam ex eo, quod considerari potest cogitatio, sine con- 
sideratione corporis, inferre solent non esse opus corporis cogitantis.” 
It is a great abuse that some metaphysicians make of these ab- 
stract names, because cogitation can be considered alone without the 
consideration of body, therefore, to conclude, that it is not the action 
or accident of that body that thinks, but a substance by itselfi—And 
the same writer elsewhere observes, that it is upon this gronnd, that 
when a man ts dead and buried, they say his soul (that is, his life) can 
walk, separated from his body, and is seen by night amongst the graves. 
—By which means the vulgar are confirmed in their superstitious be- 
lief of ghosts, spirits, demons, devils, fairies, and hobgoblins, invisible 
powers and agents, called by several names, and that by those persons 
whose work it ought to be, rather to free men from such superstition. 
Which belief at first had another original, not altogether unlike the 
former ; namely, from men’s mistaking their own fancies for things re- 
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ally existing without them. ‘ For, as in the sense of vision, men are 
commonly deceived, in supposing the image behind the glass to be a 
real thing existing without themselves, whereas, it is, indeed, nothing 
but their own fancy : in like manner, when the minds of men, strongly 
possessed with fear, especially in the dark, raise up the phantasms of 
spectres, bugbears, or affrightful apparitions to them, they think them 
to be objects really existing without them, and call them ghosts and spirits, 
whilst they are indeed nothing but their own fancies ; so the phantasm, or 
fancy of a Deity (which is, indeed, the chief of all spectres), created by 
fear, has upon no other account been taken for a reality. T'o this purpose, 
a modern writer, ‘‘ From the fear that proceeds from the ignorance, it- 
self, of what it is that hath the power to do men good or harm, men are 
inclined to suppose and feign to themselves several kinds of powers in- 
visible, and to stand in awe of their own imaginations, and in time of 
distress to invoke them, as also in the time of unexpected good success 
to give them thanks, making the creatures of their own fancies their 
gods.” Which, though it be prudently spoken in the plural number, 
that so it might be diverted and put off to the heathen gods; yet he is 
very simple, that does not perceive the reason of it to be the same con- 
cerping that one Deity which is now commonly worshipped; and that, 
thefefore, this also is but the creature of men’s fear ahd fancy, the chief 
. of all fantastic ghosts and spectres, as it were an Oberon or prince of 
fairies and fancies. This (we say) was the first original of that vulgar 
belief of invisible powers, ghosts, and gods; men’s taking their own 
fancies for things really existing without them. And as for the matter 
and substance of these ghosts, they could not, by their own natural 
cogitation, fall into any other conceit, but that it was the same with 
that which appeareth in a dream to one that sleepeth, or in a looking- 
glass to one that is awake, thin aerial bodies, which may appear and 
vanish when they please. But the opinion, that such spirits were in- 
corporeal and immaterial, could never enter into the minds of men by 
natare, unabused by doctrine ; but it sprung up from those deceiving 
and deceived literati, scholastics, philosophers, and thedlogers, enchant- 
ing men’s understandings, and making them believe, that the abstract 
notions of accidents and essences could exist alone by themselves, 
without the bodies, as certain separate and incorporeal substances. 

To conclude, therefore, to make an incorporea] mind to be the 
cause of all things, is to make our own fancy, an imaginary ghost of 
the world, to be a reality ; and, to suppose the mere abstract notion of 
an accident, and a separate essence, to be not only an absolute thing 
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by itself, and a real substance incorporeal, but also the first original of 
all substances, and of whatsoever is in the universe. And this may be 
reckoned for a fourth Atheistic ground. , 
IX. Fifthly, the Atheists pretend further to prove, that there is no 
othef substance in the world besides body ; as also, from the principles 
of Corporealism itself to evince, that there can be no corporeal Deity 
after this manner. No man can devise any notion of substance, than 
that it is a thing extended, existing without the mind, not imaginary, 
but real and solid magnitude ; for, whatsoever is not extended, is no- 
where and nothing. So that res eztensa is the only substance, the 
solid basis and substratum of all. Now this is the very self-same thing 
with body ; for avt:tunia, or resistance, seems to be a necessary con- 
sequence and result from extension, and they that think otherwise can 
show no reason why bodies may not also penetrate one another, as some 
Corporealists think they do; from whence it is inferred, that body or 
matter is the only substance of all things. And whatsoever else is in 
the world, that is, all the differences of bodies, are nothing by several 
accidents and modifications of this extended substance, body, or mat- 
ter. Which accidents, though they may be sometimes called by the 
names of real qualities and forms, and though there be different appre- 
hensions concerning them amongst philosophers, yet generally they 
agree in this, that there are these two properties belonging to them ; 
first, that none of them can subsist alone by themselves, without ex- 
tended substance or matter, as the basis and support of them; and, 
secondly, that they may be all destroyed without the destruction of any 
substance. Now, as blackness and whiteness, heat and cold, so like- 
wise life, sense, and understanding, are such accidents, modifications, 
or qualities of body, that can neither exist by themselves, and may be 
destroyed without the destruction of any substance or matter. For if 
the parts of the body of any living animal be disunited and separated 
from one another, or the organical disposition of the matter altered, 
those accidents, forms, or qualities of life and understanding, will pre- 
sently vanish away to nothing, all the substance of the matter still re- 
maining one where or other in the universe entire, and nothing of it 
lost. Wherefore, the substance of matter and body, as distinguished 
from the accidents, is the only thing in the world that is incorruptible 
and undestroyable. And of this it is to be understood, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, and destroyed to nothing, i. e. that every 
entire thing, that is made or generated, must be made of some pre-ex- 
lstent matter ; which matter was from eternity self-existent and un- 
snade, and is also undestroyable, and can never be reduced to nothing. 
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It is not to be understood of the accidents themselves, that are all 
makeable and destroyable, generable and corruptible. © Whatsoever is 
in the world, is but vdy 2a¢ Zyovea, matter 90 and so modified or quali- 
fied, all which modifications and qualifications of matter are in their 
own nature destroyable, and the matter itself (as the basis of them, not 
necessarily determined to this or that accident) is the only ayéyvytoy 
xai avdieFeor, the only necessarily existent. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that no animal, no living understanding body, can be absolute- 
ly and essentially incorruptible, this being an incommunicable property 
of the matter; and, therefore, there can be no corporeal: Deity, the 
original of all things, essentially undestroyable. 

Though the Stoics imagined the whole corporeal universe to be an 
animal or Deity, yet this corporeal god of theirs was only by accident 
incorruptible and immortal ; because they supposed that there was no 
other matter, which, existing without this world, and making inroads 
upon it, could disunite the parts of it, or disorder its compages. Which, 
if there were, the life and understanding of this Stoical God, or great 
mundane animal, as well as that of other animals in like cases, must 
needs vanish into nothing. Thus from the principles of Corporealism 
itself, it plainly follows, that there can be no corporeal Deity, because 
the Deity is supposed to be ayévyntoy xai avadsPgor, a thing that was 
never made, and is essentially undestroyable, which are the privileges 
and properties of nothing but senseless matter. 

X. In the next place, the Atheists undertake more effectually to 
confute that corporeal God of the Stoics and others, from the princi- 
ples of the Atomical philosophy, in this manner. ll corporeal The- 
ists, who assert, that an understanding nature or mind, residing in the 
matter of the whole universe, was the first original of the mundane 
system, and did intellectually frame it, betray no small ignorance of 
philosophy and the nature of body, in supposing real qualities, besides 
magnitude, figure, site and motion, as simple and primitive things, to 
belong to it; and that there was such a quality or faculty of under- 
standing in the matter of the whole universe, co-eternal with the same, 
that was an original thing uncompounded and underived from any 
thing else. Now, to suppose such original qualities and powers, which 
are really distinct from the substance of extended matter and its modr 
fications, of divisibility, figure, site, and motion, is really to suppose so 
many distinct substances, which, therefore, must needs be incorporeal. 
So that these philosophers fall unawares into that very thing, which 
they are so abhorrent from. For this very quality or faculty of under- 
standing, in the matter of the universe, original and underived from 
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any other thing, can be indeed nothing else but an incorporeal sub- 
stance. Epicurus suggested a caution against this vulgar mistake 
concerning qualities, to this purpose :—‘‘ Non sic cogitande sunt qual- 
itates, quasi sint quedam per se existentes nature seu substantia, si- 
quidem id mente assequi non licet; sed solummodo ut varii modi sese 
_ habendi corporis considerande sunt.” 

Body, as such, hath nothing else belonging to the nature of it, but 
what is included in the idea of extended substance, divisibility, figure, 
site, motion, or rest, and the results from the various compositions of 
them, causing different fancies. Wherefore, as vulgar philosophers 
make their first matter (which they cannot well tell what they mean by 
it), because it receives all qualities, to be itself devoid of all quality ; so 
we conclude, that atoms (which are really the first principles of all 
things) have none of those qualities in them, which belong to com- 
pounded bodies; they are not absolutely of themselves black or white, 
hot or cold, moist or dry, bitter or sweet, all these things arising up af- 
terwards from the various aggregations and contextures of them, to- 
gether with different motions. Which Lucretius confirms by this rea- 
son, agreeable to the tenor of the Atomical philosophy, that if there were 
any such real qualities in the first principles, then, in the various cor- 
ruptions of nature, things would at last be reduced to nothing: 


' Immutabile enim quiddam superare necesse est, 
Ne res ad nihilum redigantur funditus omnes ; 
Proinde colore cave contingas semina rerum, 
Ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes. 


Wherefore, he concludes, that it must not be thought, that white things 
are made out of white principles, nor black things out of black prin- 
ciples : 


Ne ex albis alba rearis 

Principiis esse, 

Aut ea que nigrant, nigro de semina nata: 

Neve alium quemvis, quee sunt induta, colorem, 
Propterea genere hunc credas, quod materiai 
Corpora consimili sint ejus tincta colore: 

Nullus enim color est omnino materiai 

Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique dispar. 
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Adding, that the same is to be resolved likewise concerning all other 
sensible qualities as well as colors: : 


} Sed ne forte putes solo spoiliata colore ; 
Corpora prima manere; etiam secreta teporis 
Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, calidique vaporis : 
Et sonitu sterila, et succo jejuna feruntur, 
Nee jaciunt ullum proprio de corpore odorem. 


Lastly, he tells us, in like manner, that the same is to be understood 
also concerning Jife, sense, and understanding ; that there are no such 
simple qualities or natures in the first principles, out of which animals 
are compounded, but that these are in themselves altogether devoid of 
life, and sense, understanding : 


a cae ea, que sentire videmus cunque, necease ‘st 
Ex insensilibus tamen omnia confiteare 
Principiis constare : neque id manifesta refutant, 
Sed magis ipsa manu ducunt, et credere cogunt, 
Ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gigni. 
Quippe videre licet, vivos existere vermes 
Stercore de tetro, putrorem cum sibi nacta ’st 
Intempestivis ex imbribus humida tellus. 


All sensitive and rational animals are made of irrational and senseless 
principles, which is proved by experience, in that we see worms 
are made out of putrefied dung, moistened with immoderate showers.— 

Some, indeed, who are no greater friends to a Deity than ourselves, 
will weeds have that sense and understanding, that is in animals and 
men, to be derived from an antecedent life and understanding in the 
matter. But this cannot be, because if matter as such had life and un- 
derstanding in it, then every atom of matter must needs be a distinct 
percipient animal and intelligent person by itself; and it would be im- 
possible for any such men and animals as now are to be compounded 
out of them, because every man would be variorum animalculorum 
acervus, a heap of innumerable animals and percipients. 

Wherefore, as all the other qualities of bodies, so likewise life, 
sense, and understanding, arise from the different contextures of atoms 
devoid of all those qualities, or from the composition of those simple el- 
ements of magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, in the same manner 
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1 Jd. jib. ii. ver. 841, ete. - 2 Id. lib. ii. ver. 684, ete. 
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as from a few letters variously compounded all that infinite variety of 
syllables and words is made: 


1 Quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis 
Cum quibus et quali positura contineantur ; 
Namque eadeni cwlum, mare, terras, flumina, solein 
Significant, eadem, fruges, arbusta, animantes ; 
Sic ipsis in rebus item jam materiai 
Intervalla, vie, connexus, pondera, plage, 
Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 
Cum permantur, noutari res quoque debent. 


From the fortuitous concretions of senseless unknowing atoms did rise 
up afterwards, in certain parts of the world called janimals, soul and 
mind, sense and understanding, counsel and wisdom. But to think, 
that there was any animalish nature before all these animals, or that 
there was an antecedent mind and understanding, counsel and wis- 
dom, by which all animals themselves, together with the whole world, 
were made and contrived, is either to run round in a senseless circle, 
making animals and animality to be before one another infinitely ; or 
else to suppose an impossible beginning of an original understanding 
quality in the matter. Atoms in their first coalitions together, when 
the world was making, were not then directed by any previous counsel 
or preventive understanding, which were things as yet unborn and 
unmade, 


2 Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se queeque atque sagaci mente locarunt, 
Nec quos queeque darent motus, pepigere profecto. 


Mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom, did not lay the founda- 
tions of the universe ; they are no archical things, that is, they have 
not the nature of a principle in them; they are not simple, original, 
primitive, and primordial, but as all other qualities of bodies, secondary, 
compounded, and derivative, and therefore they could not be architec- 
tonical of the world. Mind and understanding is no God, but the crea- 
ture of matter and motion. 

The sense of this whole argument is briefly this. The first princi- 
ple of all things in the whole universe is matter, or atoms devoid of all 
qualities, and consequently of all life, sense, and understanding ; 
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and therefore the original of things is no understanding nature or 
Deity. . 

XI. Seventhly, the Democritic Atheists argue further after this 
manner : they who assert a Deity, suppose iuyvyor elyat tov xocpor, the 
whole world to be animated,—that is, ‘to have a living, rational, and 
understanding nature presiding over it. Now it is already evident from 
some of the premised arguments, that the world cannot be animated, 
in the sense of Platonists, that is, with an incorporeal soul, which is in 
order of nature before body, it being proved already, that there can be 
no substance incorporeal ; as likewise that it cannot be animated nei- 
ther in the Stoical sense, so as to have an original quality of under- 
standing or mind in the matter ; but yet nevertheless some may possi- 
bly imagine, that as in ourselves and other animals, though compounded 
of senseless atoms, there is a soul and mind, resulting from the contex- 
ture of them, which being once made, domineers over the body, gov- 
erning and ordering it at pleasure ; so there may be likewise such a 
living soul and mind, not only in the stars, which many have supposed 
to be lesser deities, and in the sun, which has been reputed a principal 
deity ; but also in the whole mundane system, made up of earth, seas, 
air, ether, son, moon, and stars altogether; one general soul and mind, 
which, though resulting at first from the fortuitous motion of matter, yet 
being once produced, may rule, govern, and sway the whole, under- 
standingly, and in a more pérfect manner than our souls do our bodies; 
and so long as it continues, exercise a principality and dominion over 
it. Which, although it will not amount to the full notion of a God, 
according to the strict sense of Theists, yet it will approach very near 
unto it, and endanger the bringing in of all the same inconveniences 
along with it. Wherefore they will now prove, that there is no such 
soul or mind as this (resulting from the contexture of atoms,) that pre- 
sides over the corporeal universe, that so there may not be so much as 
the shadow of a Deity left. 

It was observed before, that life, sense, reason, and understanding, 
are but qualities of concreted bodies, like those other qualities of heat 
and cold, etc. arising from certain particular textures of atoms. Now 
as those first principles of bodies, namely, single atoms, have none of 
those qualities in them, so neither hath the whole universe any (that it 
can be denominated from) but only the parts of it. The whole world 
is neither black nor white, hot nor cold, pellucid nor opaque, it coa- 
taining all those qualities in its several parts. In like manner, the 
whole has no life, sense, nor understanding in it, but only the parts of 
it, which are called animals. That is, life and sense are qualities, that 
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Cyrenaics,! svdaiporia avunagroy, perfect happiness is a mere notion, — 
a romantic fiction, a thing which can have no existence any where. 
This is recorded to have been one of Democritus’s chief arguments 
against a Deity, because there can be no living being immortal, and 
consequently none perfectly happy. ? “‘Cum Democritus, quia nihil 
semper suo statu maneat, neget esse quicquam sempiternum, nonpne 
Deum ita tollit ommnino, ut nullam opinionem ejus reliquam faciat ?” 

XIII. A ninth pretended demonstration of the Democritic Atheists 
is as followeth. By God is understood a first cause or mover, which 
being not before acted upon by any thing else, but acting originally 
from itself, was the beginning of all things. Now it is an indubitable 
axiom, and generally received among philosophers, that nothing can 
more itself, but guicquid movetur, ab alto movetur, whatsoever is moved, 
is moved by something else ;—nothing can act otherwise than it is made 
to act by something without it, acting upon it. The necessary conse- 
quence whereof is this, that there can be no such thing as any first 
mover, or first cause, that is, no God. This argument is thus urged 
by a modern writer,® agreeably to the sense of the ancient Democritics ; 
‘** Ex eo quod nihil potest movere seipsum, non inferretur, id quod in- 
ferri solet, nempe Eternum Immobile, sed contra AXternum Motum, 
siquidem ut verum est, nihil moveri a seipso, ita etiam veram est nihil 
moveri nisi a moto.” From hence, that nothing can move itself, it 
cannot be rightly inferred, as commonly it is, that there is an eternal 
immoveable mover (that is, a God,) but only an eternal moved mover ; 
or that one thing was moved by another from eternity, without any first 
mover. Because as it is true, that nothing can be moved from itself ; 
so it is likewise true, that nothing can be moved but from that which 
was itself also moved by something else before ;—and so the progress 
upwards must needs be infinite, without any beginning or first mover. 
The plain drift and scope of this ratiocination is no other than this, to 
show that the arguinent commonly taken from motion, to prove a God 
(that is, a first mover or cause,) is not only ineffectual and inconclusive; 
but also that, on the contrary, it may be demonstrated from that very 
topic of motion, that there can be no absolutely first mover, no first in 
the order of causes, that is, no God. 

AIV. Tenthly, because the Theists conceive that though no body 


1 Diog. Laert. jib, ii. segm. 94. p. 135. 
® Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib, i. cap. xii. p. 2897. 


at Hobbes’s Eleasent. Philosoph. part iv. sive Physic. cap. xxvi. sec. i- 
p. 204. 
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can move itself, yet a perfect cogitative and thinking being might be 
the beginning of all, and the first cause of motion; the Atheists will 
endeavor to evince the contrary, in this manner. No man can con- 
ceive how any cogitation, which was not before, should rise up at any 
time, but that there was some cause for it, without the thinker. For 
else there can be no reason given, why this thought rather than that, 
and at this time rather than another, should start up. Wherefore this 
is universally true of all motion and action whatsoever, as it was rightly 
urged by the Stoics, that there can be no xiynot avaiscos, no motion 
without a cause, i. e. no motion, which has not some cause without the 
subject of it, or, us the same thing is expressed by a modern writer, 
“‘ Nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the action of some 
other immediate agent without it.” Wherefore, no thinking being 
could be a first cause, any more than an automaton or machine could. 
To this purpose, it is further argued, than these two notions, the one of 
a knowing understanding being, the other of a perfectly happy being, 
are contradictious, because all knowledge essentially implies depend- 
ance upon something else, as its cause; “ scientia et intellectus signum 
est potenti ab alio dependentis, id quod non est beattissimum.” They 
conclude, that cogitation, and all action whatsoever, is really nothing 
else but local motion, which is essentially heterokinesy, that which can 
never rise of itself, but is caused by some other agent without its sub- 
ject. 

XV. In the eleventh place, the Democritic Atheists reason thus : 
if the world were made by any antecedent mind or understanding, that 
is, by a Deity ; then there must needs be an idea, platform, and exem- 
plar of the whole world before it was made; and consequently actual 
knowledge, both in order of time and nature, before things. But all 
knowledge is the information of the things themselves known ; all con- 
ception of the mind is a passion from the things conceived, and their 
activity upon it; and is therefore junior to them. Wherefore, the 
world and things were before knowledge and the conception of any 
mind, and no knowledge, mind, or Deity before the world as its cause. 
This argument is thus proposed by the Atheistic poet : ) 


1 Exemplum porro gigaundis rebus et ipsa 
Notities hominum Di vis unde insita primum, 
Quid vellent facere, ut scirent, animoque viderent ? 
Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principierum, 
Quidnam inter sese permutato ordine possent, 
Si non ipsa dedit specimen natura creandi ? 


1 Lueret. lib. v. ver. 182. 
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How could the supposed Deity have a pattern or platform in his mind, 
to frame the world by, and whence should he receive it? How could 
he have any knowledge of men before they were made, as also what 
himself should will to do, when there was nothing? How could he un- 
derstand the force and possibility of the principles, what they would 
produce when variously combined together, before nature and things 
themeclves, by creating, had given a specimen 1— 

XVI. A twelfth argumentation of the Democritic and Epicurean 
Atheists against a Deity is to this purpose : that things could not be 
made by a Deity, that is supposed to be a being every way perfect, be- 
cause they are so faulty and so ill made: the argument is thus pro- 
pounded by Lucretius :! 


Quod si jam rerum ignorem primordia que sint, 
Hoc tarven ex ipsis coli rationibus ausim 
Confirmare, aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tanta stat preedita culpa. 


This argument, a cel rationibus, from astronomy, or the constitu- 
tion of the heavens, is this : * that the mundane sphere is so framed, in 
respect of the disposition of the equator and ecliptic, as renders the 
greatest part of the earth uninhabitable to men and most other animals ; 
partly by that excess of heat in the torrid zone (containing all between 
the tropics,) and partly from the extremity of cold in both the frigid 
zones, towards either pole. Again, whereas the Stoical Theists con- 
temporary with Epicurus concluded, that the whole world was made 
by a Deity, only for the sake of mien, 


3 —Horum omnia causa 


Constituisse Deum fingunt 








it is urged on the contrary, that a great part of the habitable earth is 
taken up by seas, lakes, and rocks, barren heaths and sands, and 
thereby made useless for mankind ; and that the remainder of it yields 
no fruit to them, unless expunged by obstinate labor; after all which 
men are often disappointed of the fruits of those labors by unseasonable 
weather, storms, and tempests. Again, mat nature has not only pre 
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' Lib. j ii. ver. 17. et Jib. v. ver. 196. 

2 Vid. Lucret. lib. v. ver. 205, 206. et Cicer. in Somnio Scipionis cap. 
vi. p. 3981. tom. xi. oper. 

3 Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 174, 175. 
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duced many noxious and poisonous herbs, but also destructive and de- 
vouring animals, whose strength surpasseth that of men’s; and that the 
condition of mankind is so much inferior to that of brates, that nature 
seems to have been but a step-mother tothe former, whilst she hath 
been an indulgent mother to the latter. And to this purpose, the man- 
ner of men’s coming into the world is thus aggravated by the poet : 


1 Tum porro puer, ut seevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vitai auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit : 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut squum ’st, 
Quoi tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 


But on the contrary, the comparative advantages of brutes and their 
privileges, which they have above men, are described after this manner : 


2 At varie crescunt pecudes, armenta, fersque : 
Nec crepitacula eis opu’ sunt nec quoiquam adbibenda ’st 
Alme nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela ; 
Nec varias querunt vestes pro tempore cali. 
Denique nov armis opus est, non mosnibus altis, 
Queis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit, paturaque Deedala rerum. 


And lastly, the topic of evils in general, is insisted upon by them, 
not those which are called culpe, evils of fault (for that is a thing which 
the Democritic Atheists utterly explode in the genuine sense of it,) but 
the evils of pain and trouble; which they dispute concerning, after 
this manner. * The supposed Deity and maker of the world was either 
willing to abolish all evils, but not able ; or he was able, but not will- 
ing ; or thirdly, he was neither willing nor able; or else lastly, he was 
both able and willing. This latter is the only thing that answers fully 
to the notion of a God. Now that the supposed creator of all things 
was not thus both able and willing to abolish all evils, is plain, because 
then there would have been no evils at all left. Wherefore, since there 
is such a deluge of evils overflowing all, it must needs be, that either 
he was willing and not able to remove them, and then he was impotent ; 
or else he was able and not willing, and then he was envious; or lastly, 


he was neither able nor willing, and then he was both impotent and 
envious. 

} Id. lib. v. ver. 223. 2 Id. ibid. 

3 Vide Lactat. de Ira Dei. cap. xiii. p. 942. edit. Walchii. 
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XVII. In.the twelfth place, the Atheists further dispute in this 
manner. Ifthe world were made by any Deity, then it would be gov- 
erned by a providence ; and if there were any providence, it must ap- 
pear in haman affairs. But here it is plain, that all is Tohu and Bohu, 
chaos and confusion ; things happening alike to all, to the wise and 
foolish, religious and impious, virtuous and vicious. (For these names 
the Atheist cannot choose but make use of, though, by taking away 
natural morality, they really destroy the things.) From whence it is 
concluded, that all things float up and down, as they are agitated and 
driven by the tumbling billows of careless fortune and chance. The 
impieties of Dionysius,! his scéffing abuses of religion, and whatsoever 
was then sacred, or worshipped under the notion of a God, were most 
notorious; and yet it is observed, that he fared never a jot the worse 
for it. “ Hunc nec Olympius Jupiter fulmine percussit, nec ecula- 
pius misero diuturnoque morbo tabescentem interemit ; verum in suo 
lectulo mortuus, in Tympanidis rogum illatus est, eamque potestatem, 
quam ipse per scelus nactus erat, quasi justam et legitimam, hereditatis 
loco tradidit :” Neither did Jupiter Olympius strike him with a thun- 
derbolt, nor Asculapius inflict any languishing disease upon him ; but 
he died in his bed, and was honorably interred, and that power, which 
he had wickedly acquired, he transmitted, as a just and lawful inheri- 
tance, to his posterity.—And Diogenes the Cynic, though much a The- 
ist, could not but acknowledge, that Harpalus, a famous robber or pirate 
in those times, who, committing many villainous actions, notwithstand- 
tng lived prosperously, did thereby “‘ 'Testimonium dicere contra deos,” 
bear testimony against the gods.2—Though it has been objected by the 
Theists, and thought to be a strong argument for providence, that there 
were so many tables hung up in temples, the monuments of such as, 
having prayed to the gods in storms and tempests, had escaped ship- 
wreck ; yet, as Diagoras observed, ‘‘ Nusquam picti sunt, qui naufra- 
gium fecerunt,” there are no tables extant of those of them who were 
shipwrecked.>—Wherefore, it was not considered by these Theists, 
how many of them that prayed as well to the gods, did notwithstanding 
suffer shipwreck ; as also how many of those, which never made any 
devotional addresses at all to any Deity, escaped equal dangers of 
storms and tempests. 

Moreover, it is consentaneous to the opinion of a God, to think, that 
thunder, rattling in the clouds with thunderbolts, should be the imme- 

! Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. xxxv. p. 3101. 

2 Id. ib. cap. xxxiv. p. 3099. 3 Ibid. cap. xxxviii. p. 3104. 
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diate significations of his wrath and displeasure: whereas it is plain 
that these are flung at random, and that the fury of them often lights 
upon the innocent, whilst the notoriously guilty escape untouched ; and 
therefore we understand not, how this can be answered by any Theists. 


1 Cur, quibus, incautum scelus aversabile cumque est, 
Non faciunt, icti flammas ut fulguris halent, 
Pectore perfixo ; documen mortalibus acre ? 

Et potius nulle sibi turpis conscius reii, 
Volvitur in fammis innoxjus, inque peditur, 
Turbine coelesti subito correptus, et igni ? 


Now the force of this argument appears to be very powerful be- 
cause it hath not only staggered and confounded Theists in all ages, 
but also hath effectually transformed many of them into Atheists. For 
Diagoras Melius? himself was once a superstitious religionist, insomuch 
that being a dithyrambic poet, he began one of his poems with these 
words, xara daiuova xa} tizyy marta telestat, all things are done by God 
and fortune.—But, being injured afterwards by a perjured person, that 
suffered no evil nor disaster thereupon, he therefore took up this con- 
trary persuasion, that there was no Deity. And there have been innu- 
merable others, who have been so far wrought upon by this considera- 
tion, as if not absolutely to disclaim and discard a Deity, yet utterly to 
deny providence, and all care of human affairs by any invisible powers. 
Amongst whom the poet was one, who thus expressed his sense : 


3 Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, causeeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras, 
Fortuna, non arte regi; quee numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri. 


XVIII. A thirteenth argumentation of the Democritic and Epicu- 
rean Atheists is to this purpose: that whereas the Deity is supposed to 
be such a being, as both knows all that is done every wherein the most 
distant places of the world at once, and doth himself immediately order 





1 Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 389, ete. 
2 Vide Sext. Empiric. lib. ix. adver. Mathemat, suc. liii. p. 561. 
3 Claudian. in Rufinum, lib. i. ver. 12, etc. 
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all things; this is, first, impossible for any one being thus to animad- 
vert and order all things in the whole universe : 


1 Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est noderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter coelos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus'‘stheriis terras suffire feraceis ? 

Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore preesto ; 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, clique serena 
Concutiat sonitu ? etc. 


And, secondly, if it were supposed to be possible, yet such infinite ne- 
gotiosity would be absolutely inconsistent with a happy state ; nor could 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of himeelf, being perpetu- 
ally filled with tumult and hurlyburly : 20v cuppeavotc: neaypatelas xi 
poortides xai ooyad xai yagutes paxagirnt, ald aodevsig xal pofy xai 
meosdences twy nAyjoloy tavta ylvetoe’ Distraction of business and so- 
licitous cares, displeasures and favors, do not at all agree with happiness 
but they proceed from imbecility, indigency, and fear :—°To pexagov 
xai EpPagtoy ovte aito xoayuata Exes, oUre GAM wapéxel, WOTE OUTE OEYais 
Ovre yagios cuvexstas, dy aodeveig yao nay to toovror’ That which is 
happy and incorruptible, would neither have itself any business to do, 
nor create any to others; it would neither have displeasure nor favor 
towards -any other persons, to engage it in action; all this proceeding 
from indigency.—T hat is, favor and benevolence, as well as anger and 
displeasure, arise only from imbecility. That which is perfectly happy, 
and wanteth nothing, doy oy neg? thy ovvoyny tig ilag evdarpoviag, 
being wholly possessed and taken up in the enjoyment of its own happi- 
ness—would be regardless of the concernments of any others; and 
mind nothing besides itself, either to do it good or harm. Wherefore, 
this curtosus et plenus negotii deus,‘ this busy, restless, and pragmatical 
Deity, that must needs intermeddle and have to do with every thing in 
the whole world, is a contradictious notion, since it cannot but be the 
most unhappy of all things. 

XIX. In the next place, the Atheists dispute further by propound- 
ing several bold queries, which they conceive unanswerable, after this 
manner. Ifthe world were made by a Deity, why was it not made by 

1 Zuoret. lib. ii. ver. 1094, etc. 

2 Epicur. in Epist. ad Herodotuin upud Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 77. 


p. 634. 
3 Vide Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 139. 66]. 


4 Velleius apud C.cer. dé Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xx. p. 2911. 
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him sooner? or, since it was so long unmade, why did he make it at 
all? ‘Cur mundi edificator repente extiterit, innumerabilia ante 
secula dormierit?” How came this builder and architect of the world 
to start up upon a sudden, after he had slept for infinite ages—and be- 
think himself of making a world? For, certainly, if he had been awake 
all that while, he would either have made it sooner, or not at all; be- 
cause, there was either something wanting to his happiness before, or 
nothing: if there had been any thing wanting before, then the world 
could not have been so long unmade; but if he were completely happy 
in himself without it, then yndév ddslnow xevais Eushisy éniyegety prgatecc, 
wanting nothing, he vainly went about to make superfluous things.— 
All desire of change and novelty argues a fastidious satiety, proceeding 
from defect and indigency : ’ 


2 Quidve novi potuit tanto post, ante quietos 
Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 
Nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur ,, 

Quoi veteres obsunt; sed quoi nil accidit egri 
Temporo in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret sevum, 
Quid potuit novitas amorem accendere tali ? 


Did this Deity, therefore, light up the stars, as so many lamps or torch- 
es, in that vast abyss of infinite darkness, that himself might thereby 
have a more comfortable and cheerful habitation? Why would he then 
content himself from eternity, to dwell in such a melancholic, horrid, 
and forlorn dungeon ? 


3 An, credo, in tenebris vita et morore jacebat, 
Donec diluxit rerum genitalis origo ? 


Was company and that variety of things, by which heaven and earth 
are distinguished, desirable to him? Why then would he continue soli- 
tary 80 long, wanting the pleasure of such a spectacle? Did he make 
the world and men in it to this end, that himself might be worshipped 
and adored, feared and honored by them? But what could he be the 
better for that, who was sufficiently happy alone in himself before ? 
Or did he do it for the sake of men, to gratify and oblige them ! 


‘ At quid immortalibus atque beatis 


Gratia nostra queat largirier emolumenti, 
11d. ibid. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 2891. 


2 Lucret. lib, v. ver. 169, etc. 
3 Id. ibid. ver. 175, 176. 4 Id. ibid. ver. 166. 
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Again, if this were done for the sake of men, then it must be either 
for wise men or for fools: if for wise men only, then all that pains was 
taken but for a very few; but if for fools, what reason could there be, 
why the Deity should seek to deserte so well at their hands? Besides 
this, what hurt would it have been to any of us (whether wise or foolish) 
never to have been made? 


1 Quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis ? 
Natus enim debet quicunque est, velle manere 
In vita, donec retinebit blanda voluptas : 
Qui nunquam vero vite gustavit amorem, 
Nec fuit in numero, quid obest non esse creatum ? 


Lastly,? if this Deity must needs go about moliminously to make a 
_world, égyatov Sixny xat téxtovos, like an artificer and carpenter,—what 
‘ tools and instraments could he have to work withal? what ministers 
and subservient opificers ? what engines and machines for the rearing 
up of so huge a fabric? How could he make the matter to understand 
his meaning, and obey his beck ? how could he move it, and turn it up 
and down? for if incorporeal, he could neither touch nor be touched, 
but would run through all things, without fastening upon any thing ; 
. but if corporeal, then the same thing was both materials and architect, 
both timber and carpenter, and the stones must hew themselves, and 
bring themselves together, with discretion, into a structure. 

XX. In the last place, the Atheists argue from interest (which 
proves many times the most effectual of all arguments) against a Deity ; 
endeavoring to persuade, that it is, first, the interest of private persons, 
and of all mankind in general; and, secondly, the particular interest 
of civil sovereigns, and commonwealths, that there should neither be a 
God, nor the belief of any such thing entertained by the minds of men ; 
that is, no religion. First, they say, therefore, that it is the interest of 
mankind in general ; because so long as men are persuaded, that there 
is an understanding being infinitely powerful, having no law but his 
own will (because he has no superior,) that may do whatever he pleases 
at any time to them, they can never securely enjoy themselves or any 
thing, nor be ever free from disquieting fear and solicitude. What the 
poets fable of Tantalus in hell, being always in fear of a huge stone 
hanging over his head, and ready every moment to tumble down upon 

' Id. ibid. ver, 177, ete. 

4 Vide Ciceron. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 2890. 
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him, is nothing to that true fear, which men have of a Deity, and re- 
ligion, here in this life, which, indeed, was the very thing mythologized 
in it: 
' Nec miser impendens magnuin timet aere saxum 
Tantalus, (ut fama est) cassa formidine torpens : 
Sed magis in vita, divum metus urget inanis 
Mortales, casumque timent, quemcumaque ferat fors. 


For, besides men’s insecurity from all manner of present evils, upon the 
supposition of a God, the immortality of souls can hardly be kept out, 
but it will crowd in after it; and then the fear of eternal punishments 
after death will unavoidably follow thereupon, perpetually embittering 
all the solaces of life, and never suffering men to have the least sincere 
enjoyment. 





Si certum finem esse viderent 
#®rumnarun) homines, aliquo ratione valerent 
Religionibus, atque minis obsistere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas: 
/Sternas quoniam panas in morte timendum. 
Ignoratur enim, que sit natura auimnai, 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur ; 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas. 


Wherefore it is plain, that they who first introduced the belief of a 
Deity and religion, whatever they might aim at in it, deserved very ill 
of all mankind, because they did thereby infinitely debase and depress 
men’s spirits under a servile fear : 


3 Efficiunt animos huniles, formidine divum, 
Depressosque premunt ad terram : 


As also cause the greatest griefs and calamities, that now disturb hu- 
man life, 


4 Quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantoque vobis 
Volnera, quas lachrymas peperere minoribu’ nostris ? 


There can be no comfortable and happy living, without banishing from 


ie. ee ee. 
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1 Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 993. 2 Id. lib. i. ver. 108, ete. 
3 Id. lib. vi. ver. 51. 4 Id. lib. v. ver. 1195. 
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our mind the belief of these two things, of a Deity, and the soul’s im- 
mortality ; 


1 Et metus ille foras preeceps Acheruntis agendus 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo, 
Omnia suffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam 
Esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. 


It was, therefore, a noble and heroical exploit of Democritus and 
Epicurus, those two good-natured men, who, seeing the world thus op- 
pressed under the grievous yoke of religion, the fear of a Deity, and 
punishment after death, and taking pity of this sad condition of man- 
kind, did manfully encounter that affrightful spectre, or empusa, of a 
providential Deity ; and by clear philosophic reasons, chase it away, 
and banish it quite out of the world ; Jaying down such principles, as 
would solve all the phenomena of nature without a God : 


2 Ques bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers. 


So that Lucretius does not, without just cause, erect a triumphal arch 
or monument to Epicurus, for this conquest or victory of his obtained 
over the Deity and religion, in this manner: 


3 Humana ante oculos fosde quum vita jaceret 

In terris, oppressa gravi sub relligione, 
Ques caput a coli regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra 
“Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra ; 

' Quem nec fama deum nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit column, ete. 


XXI. That it is also the interest of civil sovereigns and of all com- 
monwealths, that there should neither be Deity nor religion, the Demo- 
critic Atheists would persuade in this manner: A body politic or com- 
monwealth is made up of parts, that are all naturally dissociated from 
one another, by reason of that principle of private self-love, who there- 
fore can be no otherwise held together than by fear. Now, if there be 
any greater fear than the fear of the leviathan, and civil representative, 

I Id. lib. iii. ver. 37. 

9 Id. lib. ii, ver. 1089. 3 Id. lib. i. ver. 63. 
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the whole structure and machine of this great coloss must needs fall a- 
pieces and tumble down. The civil sovereign reigns only in fear; 
wherefore, unless his fear be the king and sovereign of all fears, his 
empire and dominion ceases. But, as the rod of Moses devoured the 
rods of the magicians, so certainly will the fear of an omnipotent Deity, 
that can punish with eternal torments after death, quite swallow up and 
devour that comparatively petty fear of civil sovereigns, and conse- 
quently destroy the being of commonwealths, which have no foundation 
in nature, but are mere artificial things, made by the enchantment and 
magical art of policy. Wherefore, it is well observed by a modern 
writer, That men ought not to suffer themselves to be abused by the 
doctrine of separated essences and incorporeal substances (such as 
God and the soul,) built upon the vain philosophy of Aristotle, that 
would fright men from obeying the laws of their country, with empty 
names (as of hell, damnation, fire, and brimstone,) as men fright birds 
from the corn with an empty hat, doublet, and a crooked stick. And 
again: if the fear of spirits (the chief of which is the Deity) were ta- 
ken away, men would be much more fitted than they are for civil obedi- 
ence. | 

Moreover, the power of civil sovereigns is perfectly indivisible; it is 
either all or nothing ; it must be absolute and infinite, or else it is none 
at all. Now it cannot be so, if there be any other power equal to it, to 
share with it, much less if there be any superior (as that of the Deity) 
to check it and contro] it. Wherefore, the Deity must of necessity be 
removed and displaced, to make room for the Leviathan to spread itself in. 

Lastly, it is perfectly inconsistent with the nature of a body politic 
that there should be any private judgment of good or evil, lawful or un- 
lawful, just or unjust allowed. But conscience (which Theism and re- 
ligion introduces) is private judgment concerning good and evil; and 
therefore the allowance of it, is contradictious to civil sovereignty and 
acommonwealth. There ought to be no other conscience (in a king- 
dom or commonwealth) besides the law of the country ; the allowance 
of private conscience being, tpso facto, a dissolution of the body politic, 
and a return to the state of nature. Upon all these accounts it must 
needs be acknowledged, that those philosophers, who undermine and 
weaken Theism and religion, do highly deserve of all civil sovereigns 
and commonwealths. 

XXII. Now from all the premised considerations, the Democritics 
confidently conclude against a Deity; that the system and compages of 
the universe had not its original from any understanding nature ; but 
that mind and understanding itself, as well as all things else in the 
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world, sprung up from senseless nature and chance, or from the un- 
guided and undirected motion of matter. Which is therefore called by 
the name of nature, because whatsoever moves is moved by nature and 
necessity; and the mutual occursions and rencounters of atoms, their 
plage, their strokes and dashings against one another, their reflections 
and repercussions, their cohesions, implexions, and entanglements, as 
also their scattered dispersions and divulsions, are all natural and 
necessary ; but it is called also by the name of chance and fortune, be- 
cause it is all unguided by any mind, counsel, or design. 

Wherefore, infinite atoms of different sizes and figures, devoid of all 
life and sense, moving fortuitously from eternity in infinite space, and 
making successively several encounters, and consequently various im- 
plexions and entanglements with one another, produced first a confused 
chaos of these omnifarious particles, jumbling together with infinite 
variety of motions, which afterward, by the tugging of their different 
and contrary forces, whereby they all hindered and abated each other, 
came, as it were, by joint conspiracy, to be conglomerated into a vortex 
or vortexes; where, after many convolusions and evolutions, molitions 
and essays (in which all manner of tricks were tried, and all forms im- 
aginable experimented,) they chanced, in length of time, here to settle, 
into this form and system of things, which now is, of earth, water, air, 
and fire; sun, moon, and stars; plants, animals, and men; so that 
senseless atoms, fortuitously moved, and material chaos, were the first 
original of all things. 

This account of the cosmopeia, and first original of the mundane 
system, is represented by Lucretius! according to the mind of Epicurus, 
though without any mention of those vortices, which were yet an es- 
sential part of the old Democritic hypothesis. 


Sed quibus ille modis conjectus materiai 
Fundarit coolum, ac terram, pontique profunda, 
Solis, lunai cursus, ex ordine ponam. 

Nam certe neque consilic primordia rerum 
Ordine se queeque atque sagaci mente locarunt : 
Nec, quos queeque darent motus, pepigere profecto. 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum, 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri, 
Omni modisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quecunque inter se possent congressa creare : 


1 Lib. v. ver. 417, ete. 
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Proptera fit, uti magnum volgata per evum, 
Omnigenos catus, et motus experiundo, 

Tandem ea conveniant, que ut cunvenere, repente 
Magnarum rerum fiant exordia spe, 

Terrai, maris, et coli, generisque animantum. 


But because some seem to think that Epicurus was the first founder 
and inventor of this doctrine, we shall here observe, that this same 
Atheistic hypothesis was Jong before described by Plato, when Epicu- 
rus was as yet unborn; and therefore doubtless according to the doc- 
trine of Leucippus, Democritus, and Protagoras; though that philoso- 
pher, ina kind of disdain (as it seems) refused to mention either of 
their names: Inte xa} idug xal yijy xai adga, pices xavta slyas nad cizp 
gaol: tézyn 06 ovdey totter’ xa ta peta tetra av copata, vig té nat qllov 
nab celyync, Gotgwy te nigs, Ota tovtow ysyortvat, movteliss Oytwy ayiyor. 
tiyn 38 pegoueva th THs Surdpeng Exaota Extoroy, 7 Eyunsntomey, aQpottorta 
oixslog 0, etc. tatty nal xara taita oUtIH yeyerynxsycu TOY Ts OvpaYOY OloY 
xad navte Gwoge xat olgavdy’ xai (ia av xad puta Eipnoste, Opdy nacay 
dx tovtey yevoutver’ ov Oia voir (pact) ovds Ora tive Geoy, OIE Succ téxyny, 
Glla, © Aéyouer, pioes xad tiyn, téyyyy 88 Votegoy éx tovTwY votégay yevous- 
yyy, etc. The Atheists say, that fire, water, air, and earth (i.e the 
four elements) were all made by nature and chance: and none of them 
by art or mind (that is, they were made by the fortuitous motion of 
atoms, and not by any deity,) and that those other bodies, of the terres- 
trial globe, of the sun, the moon, and the stars (which by all, except 
these Atheists, were, in those times, generally supposed to be animated, 
and a kind of inferior Deities,) were afterwards made out of the afore- 
said elements, being altogether inanimate. For they being moved for- 
tuitously, or as it happened, and so making various commixtures toge- 
ther, did, by that means, at length produce the whole heavens and all 
things in them, as likewise plants and animals here upon earth; all 
which were not made by mind, nor by art, nor by any God ; but, as we 
said before, by nature and chance; art, and mind itself, rising up after- 
wards from the same senseless principles in animals. 


i Plato, de Legibus, lib. x. p. 666, oper. 
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CHAPTER III. 


An introduction to the confutation of the Atheistic grounds, in which 

is contained a particular account of all the several forms of Atheism.— 
\n That the grounds of the Hylozoic Atheism could not be insisted on in 
the former chapter, together with those of the Atomic, they being direct- 
ly contrary each to other; with a further account of this Hylozoic Athe- 
‘ism.—2, A suggestion, by way of caution, for the preventing of all mis- 
takes, that every Hylozoist must not therefore be condemned for an Athe- 
ist, or a mere counterfeit histrionical Theist.—3. That, nevertheless, such 
Hylozoists as are also Corporealiets, can by no means be excused from the: 
imputation of Atheism, for two reasons.—4. That Strato Lampsacenus, 
commonly called Physicus, seems to have been the first assertor of the 
Hylozoic Atheism, he holding no other God but the life of nature in mat- 
ter.—S. Further proved, that Strato was an Atheist, and that of a differ- 
ent form from Democritus, he attributing an energetic nature, but without 
senee and animality, to all matter.—6. That Strato, not deriving all things 
from a mere fortuitous principle, as the Democritic Atheists did, nor yet 
acknowledging any one plastic nature to preside over the whole, but de- 
ducing the original of things from a mixture of chance and plastic nature 
both together in the several parts of matter, must therefore needs be an 
Hylozoic Atheist.—7. That the famous Hippocrates was neither an Hy- 
lozoic nor Democritic Atheist, but rather an Heraclitic corporeal Theist.— 
8. That Plato took no notice of the Hylozoic Atheism, nor of any other 
than what derives the original of all things from a inere fortuitous nature ; 
and, therefore, either the Democritical or the Anaximandrian Atheism, 
which latter will be next declared.—9. That it is hardly imaginable, there 
should have been no philosophic Atheists in the world before Democritus 
and Leucippus, there being in all ages, as Plato observes, some or other 
sick of the Atheistic <lisease. That Aristotle affirms many of the first phi- 
losophers to have assigned only a material cause of the mundane system, 
without either efficient or intending cause; they supposing matter to be 
the only substance, and all things else nothing but the passions and acci- 
dents of it, generable and corruptible-—10. That the doctrine of these 
Materialists will be more fully understood from the exceptions which 
Aristotle makes against them: his first exception, that they assigned no 

cause of motion, but introduced it into the world unaccountably. —11. 
Aristotle’s second exception, that these Materialists did assign no cause 
zou su xui xadde, of well and fit, and give no account of the orderly regu- 
larity of things. That Anaxagoras was the first Ionic philosopher who 
made mind and good a principle of the universe.—12. Concluded, that 
Aristotle’s Materialists were downright Atheists, not merely because they 
held all substance to be body, since Heraclitus and Zeno did the like, and 
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yet are not therefore accounted Atheists (they supposing their fiery matter 
to be originally intellectual, and the whole world to be an animal): but 
because these made stupid mutter, devoid of all understanding and life, to 
be the only principle.—13. As also, because they supposed every thing 
besides the substance of matter, life and understanding, and all particular 
things, to be generable and corruptible, and, consequently, that there could 
be no other God, than such as wasnative and mortal. That those ancient . 
Theologers, who were Theogonists, and generated all the gods out of 
night and chaos, were only verbal Theists, but real Atheists; senseless 
matter being to them the highest Numen.—14. The great difference ob- 
served betwixt Aristotie’s Atheistical Materialists and the Italic philoso- 
phers, the former determining all things besides the substance of matter, 
to be made or generated, the latter, that no real entity was either gen- 
erated or corrupted ; thereupon both destroying qualities and forms of 
body, and asserting the ingenerability and incorporeity of souls.—15, 
How Aristotle’s Atheistic Materialiats endeavored to baffle and elude that 
axiom of the Italic philosophers, that nothing can come from nothing nor 
‘ go to nothing ; and that Anaxagoras was the first among the Ionics, who 
yielded so far to that principle, as from thence to assert incorporeal sub- 
stance, and the pre-existence of qualities and forms in similar atoms, fpr- 
asmuch as he conceived them to be things really distinct from the sub- 
stance of matter.—16. The error of some writers, who, becanse Aristotle 
affirms, that the ancient philosophers did generally conclude the world to 
have been made, from thence infer, that they were all Theists, and that 
Aristotle contradicts himself in representing many of them as Atheists. 
That the ancient Atheists did generally xoopozoisy, assert the world to 
have been made, or have had a beginning; as also some Theists did 
maintain its eternity, but in a way of dependency upon the Deity. That 
we ought here to distinguish betwixt the system of the world, and the 
substance of the matter, all Atheists asserting the matter to have been, not 
only eternal, but also such independently upon any other being.—17. That 
Plato and others concluded this Materialism, or Hylopathian Atheism, to 
have been at least as old as Homer, who made the ocean (or fluid matter) 
the father of all the gods. And that this indeed was the ancientest of all 
Atheisms, which, verbally acknowledging gods, yet derived the original 
of them all from night and chaos, The description of this Atheistic hy- 
pothesis in Aristophanes, that night and chaos first laid an egg, out of 
which sprung forth love, which afterwards mingling with chaos, begat 
heaven and earth, animals, and all the gods.—J8. That, notwithstanding 
this, in Aristotle’s judgment, Parmenides, Hesiod, and others, who made 
love, in like manner, senior to all the gods, were to be exempted out of 
the uumber of Atheists; they understanding this love to be an active 
principle, or cause of motion in the universe, which therefore could not 
rise from an egg of the night, nor be the offspring of chaos, but must be 
something in order of nature before matter. Simmias Rhodius’s Wings, 
a poem in honor of this heavenly Jove. This not that love which was the 
offspring of Penia and Porus in Platd. In what rectified sense it may 
pase for true theology, that love is the supreme Deity and original of all 
things. —19. That though Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere taxed 
by Aristotle for this very thing, that they assigned only a materjal cause 
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of the universe ; yet they were not the persons intended by him in the 
fore-cited accusation, but certain ancienter philosophers, who also were 
not Atomists, but Hylopathiane.—20. That Aristotle’s Atheistic Material- 
ists were all the first Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras, Thales being 
at the head of them. But that Thales is acquitted from this imputation 
of Atheism by several good authors (with an account how he came to be 
thus differently represented); and, therefore, that his next successor, An- 
aximander, is rather to be accounted the prince of this Atheistic philoso- 
phy.—21. A passage out of Aristotle objected, which, at first sight, seems 
to make Anaximander a Divine philosopher, and therefore hath led both 
modern and ancient writers into that mistake. That this place well con- 
sidered proves the contrary, that Anaximander was the chief of the old 
Atheistic philosophers.—22, That it is no wonder, if Anaximander called 
senseless matter the ro Seioy, or God, since to all Atheists that must needs 
be the highest Numen; also how thia is said to be immortal, and to gov- 
ern all; with the concurrent judgment of the Greek scholiast upon this 
place.—23. A further account of the Anaximandrian philosophy, mani- 
festing it to have been purely Atheistical.—24. What ill judges the vulgar 
have been of Theists and Atheists; as also that learned men have com- 
monly supposed fewer Atheists than indeed there were. Anaximander 
and Democritus Atheists both alike, though philosophizing different ways. 
That some passages in Plato respect the Anaximandrian form of Atheism, 
rather than the Democritical.— 25. Why Democritus and Leucippus new 
modelled Atheism into the Atomic form.—26. That besides the three 
forms of Atheism already mentioned, we sometimes meet with a fourth, 
which supposes the universe, though not to be an animal, yet a kind of 
plant or vegetable, having one plastic nature in it, devoid of understand- 
ing and sense, which disposes and orders the whole.—27. That this form 
of Atheism, which makes one plastic life to preside over the whole, is dif- 
ferent from the Hylozoic, in that it takes away all fortuitousness, and sub- 
jects all to the fate of one plastic methodical nature.—28. Though it be 
possible, that some in all ages might have entertained this Atheistical 
conceit, that things are dispensed by one regular and methodical, but un- 
knowing senseless nature, yet it seems to have been chiefly asserted, by 
certain spurious Heraclitics and Stoics. And, therefore, this form of 
Atheism, which supposes one cosmoplastic nature, may be called Pseudo- 
Zenonion.—29. That, besides the Philosophic Atheists, there have been 
always enthusiastic and fanatical Atheists, though in some sense all Athe- 
ists may be said also to be both enthusiasts and fanatics, they being led by 
-an 6puy Gloyos, or irrational inipetus.—30. That there cannot easily be 
any other form of Atheism, besides those four already mentioned, because 
call Atheists are Corporealiets, and yet all Corporealists not Atheists, 
but only sueh as make the first principle of all things not to be intellectu- 
-al.—31. A distribution of Atbeisms producing the former quaternio, and 
sbowing the difference between them.—32. That they are but bunglers at 
Atheiem who talk of sensitive and rational matter; and that the canting 
eatrological Atheists are not at all considerable, because not understand- 
ing :themselves.—33. Another distribution of Atheisms; that they either 
dlerive the original of things from a merely fortuitous principle, the un- 
guided motion of matter, or else from a plastic and methodical, but sense- 
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lesa nature. What Atheists denied the eternity of the world, and what 
asserted it.—-34. That of these four forms of Atheism, the Atomic’ or 
Democritical, and the Hylozoic or Stratonical, are the chief; and that 
these two being once confuted, all Atheism will be confuted.—35. These 
two forms of Atheism being contrary to one another, how we ought in all 


reason to insist rather upon the Atomic; but that afterwards we shall con- | 


fute the Hylozoic also, and prove against all Corporealists, that no cogita- 
tion nor life belongs to matter.—J6. That, in the meantime, we shall not 
neglect any form of Atheism, but confute them all together, ag agreeing 
in one principle; as also show, how the old Atomic Atheists did suffi- 
ciently overthrow the foundation of the Hylozoists.—37. Observed here, 
that the Hylozoists are not condemned merely for asserting a plastic life, 
distinct from the animal (which, with moat other philosophers, we judge 
highly probable, if taken in a right sense), but for grossly misunderstand- 
ing it, and attributing the same to matter. The plastic life of nature 
largely explained.—38. That though the confitation of the Atheistic 
grounds, according to the laws of method, ought to have been reserved for 
the last part of this discourse ; yet we having reason to violate those laws, 
erave the reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. A considerable ob- 
servation of Plato’s, that it is not only moral vitiosity, which inclines men 
to atheize, but also an affectation of seeming wiser than the generality of 
mankind ; as likewise, that the Atheists, making such pretence to wit, it is 
a seasonable undertaking to evince, that they fumble in all their ratiocina- 
tions. That we hope to make it appear, that the Atheists are no conju- 
rors; and that all forms of Atheism are nonsense and impossibiliy. 


J. We have now represented the grand mysteries of Atheism, 
which may be also called the mysteries of the kingdom of darkness ; 
though indeed some of them are but briefly hinted here, they being 
again more fully to be insisted on afterward, where we are to give an 
account of the Atheists’ endeavors to solve the phenomenon of cogita- 
tion. We have represented the chief grounds of Atheisms in general, 
as also that most notorious form of Atheism in particular, that is called 
Atomica]. But whereas there hath been already mentioned another 
form of Atheism, called by us Hylozoical ; the principles hereof could 
not possibly be insisted on in this place, where we were to make the 
most plausible plea for Atheism, they being directly contrary to those 
of the Atomical, so that they would have mutually destroyed each oth- 
er. For, whereas the Atomic Atheism supposes the notion or idea of 
body to be nothing but extended resisting bulk, and consequently to 
include no manner of life and cogitation in it; Hylozoism, on the con- 
trary, makes all body, as such, and therefore every smallest atom of it, 
to have life essentially belonging to it (natural perception and appetite) 
though without any animal sense or reflexive knowledge, as if life, and 
matter or extended bulk, were but too incomplete and inadequate con- 
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ceptions of one and the same substance, called body. By reason of 
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which life (not animal, but only plastical), all parts of matter being 
supposed able to form themselves artificially and methodically (though 
without any deliberation or attentive consideration), to the greatest ad- 
vantage of their present respective capabilities, and therefore also 
sometimes by organization to improve themselves further into sense and 
self-enjoyment in all animals, as also to universal reason and reflexive 
knowledge in men ; it is plain, that there is no necessity at all left, 
either of any incorporea! soul in men to make them rational, or of any 
Deity in the whole universe to solve the regularity thereof. One 
main difference betwixt these two forms of Atheism is this, that the 
Atomical supposes all life whatsoever to be accidental, generable and 
corruptible ;' but the Hylozoic admits of a certain natural or plastic 
life, essential and substantial, ingenerable and incorruptible, though at- 
tributing the same only to matter, as supposing-no other substance in 
the world besides it. 

IJ. Now to prevent all mistakes, we think fit here by way of cau- 
tion to suggest, that as every Atomist is not therefore necessarily an 
' Atheist, so neither must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. 
For whoever £o holds the life of matter, as notwithstanding to assert an- 
other kind of substance also, that is immaterial and iscorporeal, is no 
ways obnoxious to that foul imputation. However, we ought not to 
dissemble, but that there is a great difference here betwixt these two, 
Atomism and Hylozoism, in this regard ; that the former of them, name- 
ly Atomism (as hath been already declared) hath in itself a natural 
cognation and conjunction with Incorporeism, though violently cut off 
from it by the Democritic Atheists; whereas the latter of them, Hylo- 
zoism, seems to have altogether as close and intimate a correspondence 
with Corporealism ; because, as hath been already signified, if all mat- 
ter, as such, have not only such a life, perception, and self-active pow- 
er in it, as whereby it can form itself to the best advantage, making 
this a sun, and that an earth or planet, and fabricating the bodies of 
animals most artificially, but also can improve itself into sense and self- 
enjoyment ; it may as well be thought able to advance itself higher, in- 
to all the acts of reason and understanding in men ; so that there will 
be no need either of an incorporeal immortal soul in men, or a Deity 
in the universe. Nor indeed is it easily conceivable, how any should 
be induced to admit such a monstrous paradox as this is, that every 
atom of dust or other senseless matter is wiser than the greatest poli- 
tician and the most acute philosopher that ever was, as having an in- 
fallible omniscience of all its own capabilities and congruities ; were it 
not by reason of some strong prepossession, against incorporeal sub- 
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stance and a Deity: there being nothing so extravagant and outrage- 
ously wild, which a mind once infected with Atheistical sottishness and 
disbelief will not rather greedily swallow down, than admit a Deity, 
which to such is the highest of all paradoxes imaginable, and the most 
affrightful bugbear. Notwithatanding all which, it may not be denied, 
bat that it is possible for one, who really entertains the belief of a Deity 
and a rational sou) immortal, to be persuaded, first, that the sensitive 
soul in men as well as brutes is merely corporeal; and then that 
there is a material plastic life in the seeds of all plants and animals, 
whereby they do artificially form themselves; and from thence after- 
ward to descend also further to Hylozoism, that all matter, as such, 
hath a kind of natural, though not animal life in it: in consideration 
whereof, we ought not to censure every Hylozoist, professing to hold a 
Deity and a rational soul immortal, for a mere disguised Atheist, or 
a counterfeit histrionical Theist. 

III. But though every Hylozoist be not therefore necessarily an 
Atheist, yet whosoever is an Hylozoist and Corporealist both together, 
he that both holds the life of matter in the sense before declared, and also 
that there is no other substance in the world besides body and matter, 
cannot be excused from the imputation of Atheism, for two reasons ; 
first, because though he derive the original of all things, not from what 
is perfectly dead and stupid as the Atomic Atheist doth, but from that 
which hath a kind of life or perception in it, nay an infallible omni- 
science, of whatsoever itself can do or suffer, or of all its own capabili- 
ties and congruities, which seems to bear some semblance of a Deity ; 
yet al] this being only in the way of natural, and not animal perception, 
is indeed nothing but a dull and drowsy, plastic and spermatic life, de- 
void of all consciousness and self-enjoyment. The Hylozoists’ nature 
is a piece of very mysterious nonsense, a thing perfectly wise, without 
any knowledge or consciousness of itself; whereas a Deity, according 
to the true notion of it, is such a perfect understanding being, as with 
fall consciousness and self-enjoyment is completely happy. Secondly, 
because the Hylozoic Corporealists, supposing all matter, as such, to 
have life in it, must needs make infinite of those lives, (forasmuch as 
every atom of matter has a life of its own) co-ordinate and independent 
on one another, and conseqaently, as many independent first princi 
ples, no one common life or mind ruling over the whole. Whereas, to 
assert a God, is to derive all things ag’ &v0¢ tsv0¢, from some one prin- 
ciple,—or to suppose one perfect living and understanding being 
to be the original of all things, and the arehitect of the whole aniverse. 

Thus we see, that the Hylozoic Corporealist is really an Atheist, 
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though carrying more the semblance and disguise of a Theist, than 
other Atheists, in that he attributes a kind of life to matter. For m- 
deed every Atheist must of necessity cast some of the incommunicable 
properties of the Deity, more or less, upon that which is not God, 
namely, matter; and they, who do not attribute life to it, yet must 
needs bestow upon it necessary self-existence, and make it the first 
principle of all things, which are the peculiarities of the Deity. The 
Numen, which the Hylozoic Corporealist pays all his devotions to, is a 
certain blind she-god or goddess, called Nature, or the life of matter ; 
which is a very great mystery, a thing that is perfectly wise, and infal- 
libly omniscient, without any knowledge or consciousness at all; some- 
thing like to that ray xaldev alvsypo (in' Plato) zag? tov evvouzou Polae 
tic vuxtegidoc, that vulgar enigma or riddle of boys concerning an eu- 
nuch striking a bat; a man and not a man, seeing and not seeing, did 
strike and not strike, with a stone and not a stone, a bird and nota 
bird, etc. the difference being only this, that this was a thing intelligi- 
ble, but humorsomely expressed ; whereas the other seems to be perfect 
nonsense, being nothing but a misunderstanding of the plastic power, 
as shall be showed afterwards. 

IV. Now the first and chief assertor of this Hylozoic Atheism 
was, as we conceive, Strato Lampsacenus,? commonly called also Phy- 
sicus, that had been once an auditor of Theophrastus, 2nd a famous 
Peripatetic, but afterwards degenerated from a genuine Peripatetic into 
a new-formed kind of Atheist. For Velleius, an Epicurean Atheist in 
Cicero, reckoning up all the several sorts of Theists, which had been 
in former times, gives such a character of this Strato, as whereby he 
makes him to be a strange kind of Atheistical Theist, or Divine Athe- 
ist, if we may use such a contradictious expression : his words are 
these, ?“‘ Nec audiendus Strato, qui Physicus appellatar, qui omnem 
vim divinam in natura sitam esse censet, que causas gignendi, augendi, 
minuendive habeat, sed careat omni sensu.” Neither is Strato, com- 
monly called the Naturalist or Physiologist, to be heard, who places all 
Divinity in nature, as having within itself the cauzes of all generations, 
corruptions, and augmentations, but without any manner of sense.— 
Strato’s Deity therefore was a certain living and active, but senseless 
nature. He did not fetch the original of all things, as the Democritic 
and Epicurean Atheists, from a mere fortuitous motion of atoms, by 
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means whereof he bore some slight semblance of a Theist ; but yet he 
was a downright Atheist for all that, his God being no other than such 
a life of nature in matter, as was both devoid of sense and conscious- 
ness, and also multiplied together with the several parts of it. He is 
also in like manner described by Seneca in St. Augustine! asa kind of 
mongrel thing, betwixt an Atheist and a Theist ; ‘‘ Ego feram aut Pla- 
tonem, aut Peripateticum Stratonem, quorum alter deum sine corpore 
fecit, alter sine animo?” Shall I endure either Plato, or the Peripa- 
tetic Strato, whereof the one made God to be without a body, the other 
without a mind ?—In which words Seneca taxes these two philosophers, 
as guilty of two contrary extremes ; Plato, because he made God to be 
& pure mind, or a perfectly incorporeal being ; and Strato, because he 
made him to be a body without a mind, he acknowledging no other 
Deity than a certain stupid and plastic life, in all the several parts of 
matter without sense. Wherefore, this seems to be the only reason, 
why Strato was thus sometimes reckoned amongst the Theists, though 
he were indeed an Atheist, because’he dissented from that only form of 
Atheism, then so vulgarly received, the Democritic and Epicurean, 
attributing a kind of life to nature and matter. 

V. And that Strato was thus an Atheist, but of a different kind 
from Democritus, may further appear from this passage of Cicero’s ;* 
“* Strato Lampsacenus negat opera deorum se uti ad fabricandum mun- 
dum ; quecunque sint docet omnia esse effecta natura, nec ut ille, qui 
asperis, et levibus, et hamatis uncinatisque corporibus concreta hec 
esse dicat, interjecto inani; somnia censet hec esse Democriti, non do- 
centis, sed optantis.” Strato denies, that he makes any use of a God, 
for the fabricating of the world, or the solving the phenomena thereof ; 
teaching all things to have been made by nature ; but yet not in such 
a manner, as he who affirmed them to be all concreted out of certain 
rough and smooth, hookey and crooked atoms, he judging these things 
to be nothing but the mere dreams and dotages of Democritus, not 
teaching but wishing.—Here we see, that Strato denied the world to 
be made by a Deity or perfect understanding nature, as well as Demo- 
critus: and yet that he dissented from Democritus notwithstanding, 
holding another kind of nature, as the original of things, than he did, 
who gave no account of any active principle and cause of motion, nor 
of the regularity that is in’ things. Democritus’s nature was nothing 
but the fortuitous motion of matter ; but Strato’s nature was an inward 
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V plastic life in the several parts of matter, whereby they could artificially 


~ 


frame themselves to the best advantage, according to their several capa- 
bilities, without any conscious or reflexive knowledge. “‘Quicquid aut 
sit aut fiat, (says the same author)! naturalibus fieri, aut factam esse 
docet porderibus et motibus.” Strato teaches whatsoever is, or 8 
made, to be made by certain inward natural forces and activities.— 

VI. Furthermore it is to be observed, that though Strato thas attri- 
buted a certain kind of life to matter, yet he did by no means allow of 
any one common life, whether sentient and rational, or plastic and 
spermatic only, as ruling over the whole mass of matter and corporeal 
universe ; which is a thing in part affirmed by Plutarch,® and may in 
part be gathered from these words of his ; tov xdgpor attor ot Lsior elval 
not, rode xata pict ExroPos tq nave tizny, aexyy yag evd:dovas to avto- 
patoy, slra ovtw neyalver Don tay proudy nada Exactoy. Strato affirm- 
eth that the world is no animal (or god,) but that what is natural in 
every thing, follows something fortuitous antecedent, chance first be- 
ginning, and nature acting consequently thereupon.—The full sense 
whereof seems to be this, that though Strato did not derive the original 
of all mundane things from mere fortuitous mechanism, as Democritus 
before him had done, but supposed a life and natural perception in the 
matter, that was directive of it; yet, not acknowledging any one com- 
mon life, whether animal or plastic, as governing and swaying the 
whole, but only supposing the severa] parts of matter to have so many 
plastic lives of their own, he must needs attribute something to fortune, 
and make the mundane system to depend upon a certain mixture of 
chance and plastic or orderly nature both together, and consequently 
must be an Hylozoist. Thus we see, that these are two schemes of 
Atheism, very different from one another ;* that, which fetches the ori- 
ginal of all things from the mere fortuitous and unguided motion of 
matter, without any vital or directive principle; and that, which derives 
it from a certain mixture of chance and the life of matter both together, 
it supposing a plastic life, not in the whole universe, as one thing, but 
in all the several parts of matter by themselves ; the first of which is 
ithe Atomic and Democritic Atheism, the second the Hylozoic and 
‘Stratonic. 

VII. It may perhaps be suspected by some, that the famous Hippo- 
crates, who lived long before Strato, was an assertor of the Hylozoic 
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Atheism, because of such passages in him as these,' anaidevtos 4 qeots 
és tot caov® paSovea ta Séovta mowiy’ Nature is unlearned or un- 
taught, but it learneth from itself what things it ought to do :—and 
again avsupioxa 4 plats avty savtij tag épodous, ovx x Stavolag: Nature 
finds out ways to itself, not by ratiocination.—But there is nothing more 
affirmed here concerning nature by Hippocrates, than what might be 
affirmed likewise of the Aristotelic and Platonic nature, which is sup- 
posed to act for ends, though without consultation and ratiocination. 
And I must confess, it seems to me no way misbecoming of a Theist, 
to acknowledge such a nature or principle in the universe, as may act 
according to rule and method for the sake of ends, and in order to the 
best, though itself do not understand the reason of what it doth ; this 
being still supposed to act dependently upon a higher intellectual pria- 
ciple, and to have been first set a work and employed by it, it being 
otherwise nonsense. But to assert any such plastic nature, as is inde- 
pendent upon any higher intellectual principle, and so itself the first 
and highest principle of activity in the universe, this indeed must needs 
be, either that Hylozoic Atheism already spoken of, or else another dif- 
ferent form of Atheism, which shall afterwards be described. Bat 
though Hippocrates were a Corporealist, yet we conceive he ought not 
to lie under the suspicion of either of those two atheisms ; forasmuch as 
himself plainly asserts a higher intellectual principle, than such a plas- 
tic nature, in the universe, namely an Heraclitic corporeal God, or un- 
derstanding fire, immortal, pervading the whole world, in these words ;* 
Soxiss 3¢ por xaldopey Sequoy, atavatoy ta sivas, nol vowiy nayta, xod 
Geigy, xal axovar, xa eidévas navyta ta Urta xaos ta pidlovta igecFas* It 
seems to me, that that which is called heat or fire is immortal! and om- 
niscient, and that it sees, hears, and knows all things, not only such as 
are present, but also future.— Wherefore, we conclude, that Hippocra- 
tes was neither an Hylozoic nor Democritic Atheist, but an Heraclitic 
corporeal Theist. 

VIII. Possibly it may be thought also, that Plato, in his Sophist, 
intends this Hylozoic atheism, where he declares it as the opinion of 
many, ‘tyy ptory navta yervay, and tiv0s aitiag avtopatns xai avev OL0- 
volag pvovons’ That nature generates all things from a certain spon- 
taneous principle, without any reason and understanding.—But here 
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the word uvtozarys may be as well rendered fortuitous as spontaneous ; 
however, there is no necessity, that this shonld be understood of an 
artificial or methodical unknowing nature. It is true, indeed, that 
Plato himself seems to acknowledge a certain plastic or methodical na- 
ture in the universe, subordinate to the Deity, or that perfect mind, 
which is the supreme governor of all things; as may be gathered from 
these words of his, tj» qiccw peru Aoyou xai our loym xal 96 ta norte 
Staxoopsiv * that nature does rationally (or orderly) together with reason 
and mind, govern the whole universe.—Where he supposes a certain 
regular nature to be a partial and subordinate cause of things ander 
the Divine intellect. And it is very probable, that Aristotle derived 
that whole doctrine of his concerning a regular and artificial nature, 
which acts for ends, from the Platonic school. But as for any such 
form of Atheism, as should suppose a plastic or regular, but senseless 
nature either in the whole world, or the several parts of matter by them- 
selves, to be the highest principle of all things, we do not conceive, that 
there is any intimation of it to be found any where in Plato. For in 
his De Legibus, where he professedly disputes against Atheism, he 
states the doctrine of it after this manner,! ta péy péycota xat xadlota 
aneoyacecdur pio xat tizny, ta 68 ouixgotega téyyny’ that nature and 
chance produceth all the first, greatest, and most excellent things, but 
that the smaller things were produced by human art.—The plain mean- 
ing whereof is this, that the first original of things, and the frame of the 
whole universe, proceeded from a mere fortuitous nature, or the motion 
of matter unguided by any art or method. And thus it is further ex- 
plained in the following words, 2g xai Uap xa yijv xai dépa pice nayta 
eivas xad tiyn paci* Tézyn O& ovdéy toLTHW, etc. That the first elements, 
fire, qyater, air, and earth, were all made by nature and chance, without 
any art or method ; and then, that the bodies of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the whole heavens, were afterward made out of those ele- 
ments, as devoid of all raanner of life,—and only fortuitously moved 
and mingled together; and lastly, that the whole mundane system, to- 
gether with the orderly seasons of the year, as also plants, animals, and 
men, did arise after the same mauner, from the mere fortuitous motion 
of senseless and stupid matter. In the very same manner does Plato 
state this controversy again, betwixt the Theists and Atheists, in his 
Philebus; "ITotegov, oy I1gurtapys, tu Syumavrar xai tOdE tO xalotperoy odor, 
énitgonevety paper Ty Tou aloyou nab ixy Orvapes, xab tu ony Ervyev; 7 
zuvartia, xa Conte ot megoo eer saad Eleyor, vor xai poornety teva Savya- 
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ony curtattovcay OcaxvBegvay ; Whether shall we say, O Protarchus, 
that this whole universe is dispensed and ordered, by a mere irrational, 
temerarious, and fortuitous principle, and so as it happens ; or contrari- 
wise (as our forefathers have instructed us) that mind, and a certain 
wonderful wisdom, did at first frame, and does still govern all things 1— 

Wherefore we conclude, that Plato took no notice of any other form 
of Atheism, as then set on foot, that such as derives all things from a 
mere fortuitous principle, from nature and chance ; that is, the ungui- 
ded motion of matter, without any plastic artificialness or methodical- 
ness, either in the whole universe, or the parts of it. But because this 
kind of Atheism, which derives all things from a mere fortuitous nature, 
had been managed two manner of ways, by Democritus in the way of 
Atoms, and by Anaximander and others in the way of Forms and — 
Qualities (of which we are to speak in the next place ;) therefore the 
Atheism, which Plato opposes, was either the Democritic or the Anaxi- 
mandrian Atheism ; or else (which is most probable) both of them to- 
gether. 

IX. It is hardly imaginable, that there should be no philosophic 
Atheists in the world before Democritus and Leucippus. Plato! long* 
since concluded, that there have been Atheists, more or less, in every 
age, when he bespeaks his young Atheist after this manner; OU ov 
povos ovds goi gqlios xgato: xai agaroy tavtyy Josay neg Seay toyste, 
ylyvovtas 88 asi nistoug 7 elattoug tavtyy thy vooor tyortes| The full 
sense whereof seems to be this: Neither you, my son, nor your friends 
(Democritus, Leacippus, and Protagoraa) are the first, who have enter- 
tained this opinion concerning the gods, but there have been always 
some more or less sick of this atheistic disease.— Wherefore, we shall 
now make a diligent search and inquiry, to see if we can find any other 
philosophers, who atheized before Democritus and ee as also 
what form of Atheism they entertained. 

Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, speaking of the aiiskarain of causes, 
affirms, that many of those, who first philosophized, assigned only a 
material cause of the whole mundane system, without either intending 
or efficient cause. ‘The reason whereof he intimates to have been this, 
because they asserted matter to be the only substance ; and that what- 
soever else was in the world, besides the substance or bulk of matter, 
were all nothing else but aay, with different passions and affections, 
accidents and qualities of matter, that were all generated out of it, and 
corruptible again into it ; the substance of matter always remaining the 
same, neither generated nor corrupted, but from eternity unmade ; 
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Aristotle's words are these : 'siv xgate gilocogncartey of xisiotos ta¢ 
dy lng eldes povoy an Incay agyas elvas navtoy, & ov yao dory Gnavra ta 
Svea, xai é$ ov ylyveras neatov, xai sig b POsipstas relsvtaioy, tic psy ovelas 
Unopevovors, tots Js xadecs pstafadlovays, tovto otosyesor, xa tavtyy Tey 
-wovtay ty aoxny gas siya’ Most of those, who first philosophized, 
took notice of no other principle of things in the universe, than what is 
to be referred to the material cause; for that, out of which all things 
are, and out of which all things are first made, and into which they are 
all at last corrupted and resolved, the substance always remaining the 
same, and being changed only in its passions and qualities ; this they 
concluded to be the first original and principle of all things.— 

X. But the meaning of these old Material philosophers will be bet- 
ter understood by those exceptions, which Aristotle makes against them, 
which are two: first, that because they acknowledged no other sub- 
~ stance besides matter, that might be an active principle in the universe, 

it ‘was not possible for them to give any account of the original of mo- 
tion and action. °Ei yag ots pdliota naga pSoga xai yévenis ix tiv0¢ 
aig bvog Gh xad nlascven Joriv, duc th totro oupBalves, xab tito altioy; ov 
zag on 19 ys toxsiusvoy aito moti petafddley savtc’ léye Od oloy, ovze to 
Eiloy, obs to zadxos aitiov rol pstaPdlley ixatagoy atte ovdd moss to 
uév EUAor xdivny, 0 8 yoduos avdgsavta, GA FExegor ts tig petaBodig altcor 
20 68 r0it0 (yrsiv dots to thy bégay (nttiy aoyny, as ay Hpysic palnuer, oFe 
9 Gpx7 tijs xsvjoems’ Though all generation be made never so much 
out of something as the matter, yet the question still is, by what means 
this cometh to pass, and what is the active cause which produceth it? 
because the subject matter cannot change itself; as, for example, 
neither timber, nor brass, is the cause, that either of them are changed, 
for timber alone does not make a bed, nor brass a statue, but there 
must be something else as the cause of the change; and to inquire after 
this is to inquire after another principle besides matter, which we would 
call that, from whence motion springs.—In which words Aristotle inti- 
mates, that these old Material philosophers shuffled in motion and ac- 
tion into the world unaccountably, or without a cause: forasmuch as 
they acknowledged no other principle of things besides passive matter, 
which could never move, change, or alter itself. 

XI. And Aristotle’s second exception against these old Material 
philosaphers is this: that since there could be no intending causality in 
senseless and stupid matter, which they made to be the only principle 
of all things, they were not able to assign tot &U wat xaldc aitlay, any 
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orderly frame of this mundane system ;! rod ev nad xadéis ta dy Bye, to 
04 yiyveaSas tev Ovtey , lows ove viv, OF Gllo tev sOLOUTOW Ovdér, sins 
altoy slyas 000 atta avtopote, xai tuyn tocotroy éxitgdwas notype xadiic 
Sy That things partly are so well in the world, and partly are made 


so well, cannot be imputed either to earth or water, or any other sense- - 


less body ; much less is it reasonable to attribute so noble and excellent 
an effect as this to mere chance or fortune.—Where Aristotle again 


intimates, that as these Material philosophers shuffled in motion into - 


the world without a cause, so likewise they must needs suppose this 
motion to be altogether fortuitous and unguided; and thereby ina 
manner make fortune, which is nothing but the absence or defect of an 
intending cause, to supply the room both of the active and intending 
cause, that is, efficient and final. Whereupon Aristotle subjoins a 
commendation of Anaxagoras, as the first of the Ionic philosophers, who 
introduced mind or intellect for a principle in the universe; that in this 
respect he alone seemed to be sober and in his wits, comparatively with 
those others that went before him, who talked so idly and atheistically. 
For Anaxagoras’s principle was such, saith Aristotle, as was ape rev 
xadeis aria, xad toreritn SFr ¥ xlynois tnagze, at once a cause of motion, 
and also of well and fit ;—of all the regularity, aptitude, pulchritude, 
and order, that is in the whole universe. And thus it seems Anaxa- 
goras himself had determined : *"Avataydgas 10 al'tiov sod xaldc xai dgSdic 
vouy Aéye, Anaxagoras saith, that mind is the only cause of right and 
well ;—this being proper to mind to aim at ends and good, and to order 
one thing fitly for the sake of another. Whence it was, that Anaxa- 
goras concluded good also, as well as mind, to have been a principle of 
the universe, *’Avatayogas cic xsvovy t0 ayadoy aeynry, 0 yag rots xevss, 
Glia xvei Evexcs tiv0s, ote ftegor’ Anaxagoras makes good a principle, 
as that which moves; for, though mind move matter, yet it moves it for 
the sake of something, and being itself, as it were, first moved by good : 
so that good is also a principle—And we note this the rather, to show 
how well these three philosophers, Aristotle, Plato, and Anaxagoras, 
agreed all together in this excellent truth, that mind and good are the 
first principle of all things in the universe. 

XII. And now we think it is sufficiently evident, that these old 
Materialists in Aristotle, whoever they were, were downright Atheists ; 
not so much because they made all substance to be body or matter, for 
Heraclitus first, and after him Zeno, did the like, deriving the original 
of all things from fire, as well as Anaximenes did from air, and Thales 
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is supposed by Aristotle’ to have done from water, and that with some 
little more seeming plausibility, since fire, being a more subtile and 
moveable body than any other, was therefore thought by some ancients 
to be ecoporeraroy, the most incorporeal of all bodies, as earth was for 
that cauze rejected by all those corporeal philosophers from being a 
principle, by reason of the grossness of its parts. But Heraclitus and 
Zeno, notwithstanding this, are not accounted Atheists, because they 
supposed their fiery matter to have not only life, but also a perfect 
understanding originally belonging to it, as also the whole world to be 
an animal: whereas those Materialists of Aristotle made senseless and 
stupid matter; devoid of all understanding and life, to be the first princi- 
ple and root of all things. For, when they supposed life and under- 
standing, as well as all other differences of things, to be nothing but 
mere passions and accidents of matter, generable out of it, and cor- 
ruptible again into it, and indeed to be produced, but in a secondary 
way, from the fortuitous commixture of those first elementary qualities, 
heat and.cold, moist and dry, thick and thin, they plainly implied the 
substance of matter in itself to be devoid of life and understanding. 
Now, if this be not Atheism, to derive the original of all things, even of 
life and mind itself, from dead and stapid matter fortuitously moved, 
then there can be no such thing at all. 

XIII. Moreover, Aristotle’s Materialists concluded every thing be- 
sides the substance of matter (which is in itself indifferent to all things, ) 
and consequently all particular and determinate beings, to be generable 
and corruptible. Which is a thing, that Plato takes notice of as an 
Atheistic principle, expressing it in these words: tor: uév yuo ovdénor 
ovdéy, asi 03 yiyvetat,® that nothing ever is, but every thing is made and 
generated.—Forasmuch as it plainly follows, from hence, that not only 
all animals and the souls of men, but also if there were any gods, which 
some of those Materialists would not stick, at least verbally to acknowl- 
edge, (meaning thereby certain understanding beings superior to men,) 
these likewise must needs have been all generated, and consequently be 
corruptible. Now to say that there is no other God, than such as was 
made and generated, and which may be again unmade, corrupted, and 
die, or that there was once no God at all till he was made out of the 
matter, and that there may be none again, this is all one as to deny the 
thing itself. Fora native and mortal God is a pure contradiction. 
Therefore, whereas Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, tells us of certain 
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theologers, ! of & »pxtog navta yeyvartec, such as did generate all things 
(even the gods themselves) out of night and chaos,—we must needs 
pronounce of such theologers as these, who were Theogonists, and 
generated all the gods (without exception) out of senseless and stupid 
matter, that they were but a kind of atheistical Theologers, or theologi- 
cal Atheists. For, though they did admit of certain beings, to which 
they attributed the name of gods, yet according to the true notion of 
God, they really acknowledged none at all (i. e. no understanding na- 
ture as the original of things,) but Night and Chaos, senseless and stu- 
pid matter, fortuitously moved, was to them the highest of all Numens. 
So that this theology of theirs was a thing mnelly founded in atheistical 
nonsense. 

XIV. And now we think it seasonable here to observe, how vast a 
difference there was betwixt these old Materialists in Aristotle, and 
thoze other philosophers, mentioned before in the first chapter, who 
determined, ovdé» 0088 ylyverSas ods posipzc 9a: tv Syter’ That no 
real entity at all was generated or corrupted,—for this reason, because 
nothing could be made out of nothing. These were chiefly the philoso- 
phers of the Italic or Pythagoric succession ; and their design in it was 
not, as Aristotle was pleased somewhere to affirm, avelsiy nacay tyy 
yéynaty, to contradict common sense and experience, in denying all 
natural generations and alterations : but only to interpret nature rightly 
in them, and that in way of opposition to those Atheistic Materialists, 
after this manner : that in all the mutations of nature, generations, and 
alterations, there was neither any new substance made, which was not 
before, nor any entity really distinct from the pre-existing substances, 
but only that substance which was before diversely modified ; and so 
nothing produced in generations, but new modifications, mixtures, and 
separations of pre-existent substances. : 

Now this doctrine of theirs drove at these two things: first, the 
taking away of such qualities and forms of body, as were vulgarly con- 
ceived to be things really distinct from the substance of extended bulk, 
and all its modifications of more or less magnitude, figure, site, motion, 
or rest. Because, if there were any such things as these, produced in, 
the natural generations and alterations of bodies, there would then be 
eome real entity made é& pndevog dvunagyortog * mpoimagzortos, out of 
nothing inexistent or pre-existent—Wherefore they concluded, that 
these supposed forms and qualities of bodies were really nothing else 
mat ony ycurerent mocneateee of pre-existent niatter, in respect of 
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magnitude, figure, site and motion, or rest; or different concretions and 
secretions, which are no entities really distinct from the substance, but 
only cause different phasmata, fancies, and apparitions in us. 

The second thing, which this doctrine aimed at was the establishing 
the incorporeity and ingenerability of all souls. For, since life, cogita- 
tion, sense, and understanding, could not be resolved into those modi- 
fications of matter, magnitade, figure, site, and motion, or into mechan- 
ism and fancy, but must needs be entities really distinct from extended 
bulk, or dead and stupid matter; they concluded, that therefore souls 
could not be generated out of matter, because this would be the pro- 
duction of some real entity out of nothing inexisting or pre-existing ; 
but that they must needs be another kind of substance incorporeal, 
which could no more be generated or corrupted, than the substance of 
matter itself; and, therefore, must either pre-exist in nature, before 
generations, or else be divinely created and infused in them. 

Tt hath been already proved in the first chapter, that the upshot of 
that Pythagoric doctrine, that nothing could be generated out of nothing 
pre-existing, amounted to those two things mentioned, viz. the asserting 
of the incorporeity and ingenerability of souls, and the rejecting of those 
fantastic entities of forms and real qualities of bodies, and resolving all 
corporeal phenomena into figures or atoms, and the different apparitions 
or fancies caused by them. But the latter of these may be further con- 
firmed from this passage of Aristotle’s, where, after he had declared 
that Democritus and Leucippus made the soul and fire to consist of 
round atoms or figures, like those éy tq aggs Evcpata, those ramenta that 
"appear in the air when the sunbeams are transmitted through crannies ; 
he adds, 'osxs dé xab to naga tev IvPayogsioy Leyopevoy, thy avtyy syey 
Ssavoray, Eacay yag tive avIoY, puyny slyas ta éy tH) égs SUopata, o8 OE, 
70 tavta xivovy. And that which is said amongst the Pythagoreans 
seems to have the same sense, for some of them affirm, that the soul is 
those very Evo~ata, ramenta, or atoms; but others of them, that it is 
that which moves them :—which latter doubtless were the genuine 
Pythagoreans. However, it is plain, from hence, that the old Pytha- 
goreans physiologized by fvcyzara, as well as Democritus; that is, 
figures and atoms, and not qualities and forms. 

-But Aristotle’s Materialists, on the contrary, taking it for granted, 
that matter, or extended bulk, is the only substance, and that the 
qualities and forms of bodies are entities really distinct from those 
modifications of magnitude, figure, site, motion, or rest: and finding 
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also, by experience, that these were continually generated and corrupt- 
ed, as likewise that life, sense, and understanding were produced in the 
bodies of such animals, where it had not been before, and again extin- 
guished at the death or corruption of them, concluded, that the souls of 
all animals, as well as those other qualities and forms of bodies, were 
generated out of the matter, and corrupted again into it; and, conse- 
quently, that every thing thet isin the whole world, ‘besides the sub- 
stance of matter, was made or generated, and might be again corrupted. 
Of this Atheistic doctrine, Aristotle speaks elsewhere, as in his 
book De Cerlo.' eiat yag tvs ot pacity, ovSiv ayévreroy elvos THY TQAY- 
pater, lla navra ylyverSas* poliota péy of negi toy “Holodor, sita 38 xar 
sav Gddey, of nests puotoloynoartes’ of Os, ta wey alla navta ylyeoPal 
ts pagl, sai Geir, elvas 08 naylog obSéy* Fy Ob rs povoy inopsvesy, ef ov 
tata navta petacynpotecSas xépuxey’ There are some who affirm, 
that nothing is ingenerable, but that all things are made ; as Hesiod 
especially, and also among the rest they who first physiologized, whose 
meaning was, that all other things are made (or generated) and did 
flow, none of them having any stability; only that there was one thing 
(namely, matter) which always remained, out of which all those other 
things were transformed and metamorphosed.—T hough, as to Hesiod, 
Aristotle afterwards speaks differently. So likewise in his Physics, 
after he had declared, that some of the ancients made air, some water, 
and some other matter, the principle of all things; he adds, 220¢r0 xat 
tocatrny gaciy elvas thy Gxacay otelav’ ta Od alla navta nady tovtOy, 
nad Seco, nad SraPioas xal tovsoy yey Stiovy slvas atdrov ta 06 adda ylyverPas 
nad pSelgecFas aneugaxs’ This they affirmed to be all the substance or 
essence that was ; bat all other things, the passions, affections, and dis- 
positions of it ; and that this, therefore, was eternal, as being capable 
of no change, but all other things infinitely generated and corrupted.— 
XV. But these Materialists being sometimes assaulted by the other 
Italic philosophers, in the manner before declared, that no real entities, 
distinct from the modifications of any substance, could be generated or 
corrupted, because nothing could come from nothing, nor go to noth- 
ing ; they would not seem plainly to contradict that theorem, but only 
endeavored to interpret it into a compliance with their own hypothesis, 
and distinguieh concerning the sense of it in this manner: that it ought 
to be understood only of the substance of matter, and nothing else, viz. 
that no matter could be made or corrupted, but that all other things 
whatsoever, not only forms and qualities of bodies, but also souls ; life, 
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wuse, and understanding, though really different from magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, yet ought to be accounted only the zay, the 
passions and accidents of this matter, and therefore might be generated 
out of it, and corrupted again into it, and that without the production 
or destruction of any real entity, matter being the only thing that is 
accounted such. All this we learn from these words of Aristotle,! xa? 
Sia toto ove yiyveaSas oVSéy olovtas, ovte aNoAAVOT al, OX THS toLavINs 
pvoens asi cwlousyns’ wansg O6 tov Suxgaty gapéy ovrs ylyvecIas anles 
ovary ylyvetat xalog %) poverxos, OUts aNOvc Pas, Stay anofally tavtas tas 
Herc, Oia to Vrousvesy to Unoxslusvoy, toy Swxgatn avroy, ovtag ovds ta 
Elle ovdev’ dei yag civad tiva pics, 7 play, 7 mlelous pas, dE wy yiyvetae 
ta wdda, owzousrng éxeiyns: The sense whereof is this: And, therefore, 
as to that axiom of some philosophers, that nothing is either generated 
or destroyed, these Materialists admit it to be true in respect of the sub- 
stance of matter only, which is always preserved the same; as, say 
they, we do not say, that Socrates is simply or absolutely made, when 
he is made either handsome or musical, or that he is destroyed when 
he loseth those dispositions, because the subject Socrates still remains 
the same ; so neither are we to say, that any thing else is absolutely 
either generated or corrupted, because the substance or matter of every 
thing always continues. For there must needs be some certain nature, 
from which all other things are generated, that still remaining one 
and the same.— 

We have noted this passage of Aristotle’s the rather, because this is 
just the very doctrine of Atheists at this day ; that the substance of 
matter or extended bulk is the only real entity, and therefore the only 
unmade thing, that is neither generable nor creatable, but necessarily 
existent from eternity; but whatever else is in the world, as life and 
animality, soul and mind, being all but accidents and affections of this 
matter (as if therefore they had no real entity at all in them,) are gen- 
erable out of nothing and corruptible into nothing, so long as the mat- 
ter, in which they are, still remains the same. The result of which is 
no less than this, that there can be no other gods or god, than such as 
was at first made or generated out of senseless matter, and may be cor- 
rupted again into it. And here indeed lies the grand mystery of Athe- 
ism, that every thing besides the substance of matter is made or gene- 
" gated, and may be again unmade or corrupted. 

However, Anaxagoras, though an Ionic philosopher, and therefore, 
as shall be declared afterwards, successor to those Atheistic Material- 
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ists, was at length so far convinced by that Pythagoric doctrine, that 
no entity could be naturally generated out of nothing, as that he de- 
parted from his predecessors herein, and did for this reason acknow- 
ledge mind and soul, that is, all cogitative being, to be a substance 
really distinct from matter, neither generable out of it nor corruptible 
into it; as also that the forms and qualities of bodies (which he could 
pot yet otherwise conceive of than as things really distinct from those 
modifications of magnitude, figure, site, and motion,) must for the same 
cause pre-exist before generations in certain similar atoms, and remain 
after corruptions, being only secreted and concreted in them. By 
means whereof he introduced a certain spurious Atomism of his own ; 
for whereas the genuine Atomists before his time had supposed dyxous 
dvopolouc, dissimilar atoms,—devoid of all forms and qualities, to be the 
principles of all bodies, Anaxagoras substituted in the rooin of them hisy 
Ouocopégec, his similar atoms,—endued from eternity with all manner 
of forms and qualities incorruptibly. 

XVI. We have made it manifest, that those Material philosophers, 
described by Aristotle, were absolute Atheists, not merely because they 
made body to be the only substance, though that be a thing, which . 
Aristotle himself justly reprehends them for also in these words of his,’ 
doos péy ovr fy te 10 nay xod play elval tive picsy, cic VAny T1204, xa} tav- 
1H coparixny, xai péysPog syovcay, Inloy ots Noldayws Gpagtavover, TéY 
YQ TOLETOY Ta ATOYZEA THIEaTL UOVOY, TaV8s GTHpATOY OU, OYTWY xai aoO- 
pater’ They who suppose the world to be one uniform thing, and ac- 
knowledge only one nature as the matter, and this corporeal or indued 
with magnitude, it is evident, that they err many ways, and particularly 
in this, that they set down only the elements of bodies, and not of incor- 
poreal things, though there be also things incorporeal.—I say, we have 
not concluded them Atheists, merely for this reason, because they de- 
nied incorporeal substance, but because they deduced all things what- 
soever from dead and stupid matter, and made every thing in the world, 
besides the bare substance of matter, devoid of all quality, generable 
and corruptible. 

Now we shall take notice of an objection, made by some late wri- 
ters, against this Aristotelic accusation of the old philosophers, founded 
upon a passage of Aristotle’s own, who elsewhere, in his book De 
Celo,* speaking of the heaven or world, plainly affirms, vevopsvoy péy 
ovr dixavtes elvakd assy, that all the philosophers before himeelf did assert 
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the work! to have been made, or have had a beginning.—From whence 
these writers infer, that therefore they must needs be all Theists, and 
hold the Divine creation of the world ; and consequently, that Aristotle 
contradicts himself, in representing many of them as Atheists, acknow- 
ledging only one material principle of the whole universe, without any 
intending or efficient cause. But we cannot but pronounce this to be 
a great error in these writers, to conclude all those, who held the world 
to have been made, therefore to have been Theists; whereas it is cer- 
tain on the contrary, that al] the first and most ancient Atheists did (in 
Aristotle’s language) xooponossiv 7 ysvvgy tov xdouoy, make or generate 
to the world,—that is, suppose it not to have been from eternity, but to 
havo had a temporary beginning ; as likewise that it was co:ruptible, 
and would, some time or other, have anend again. The sense of which 
Atheistic philosophers is represented by Lucretius in this manner :! 


Et quoniam docui, mundi mortalia templa 
Esse, et nativo consistere corpore calum, 
Et quescunque in eo fiunt, fientque, necesso 
Esse ea dissolvi. 


And there seems to be indeed a necessity, in reason, that they, who 
derive all things from a fortuitous principle, and hold every thing be- 
sides the substance of matter to have been generated, should suppose 
the world to have been generated likewise, as alao to be corruptible. 
Wherefore, it may well be reckoned for one of the vulgar errors, that 
all Atheists held the eternity of the world. : 
"Moreover, when Aristotle subjoins immediately after, alla yeyopavoy, 
of pay aidiov, of 0d pFagrov, that though the ancient philosophers all 
held the world to have been made, yet, notwithstanding, they were 
divided in this; that some of them supposed, for all that, that it would con- 
tinue to eternity such as it is, others, that it would be corrupted again ; 
the former of these, who conceived the world to be yevdusvoy, but atdcor, 
made, but eternal, were none of them Atheists, but all Theists. Such 
as Plato, whom Aristotle seems particularly to perstringe for this, who 
in his Timeus introduceth the supreme Deity bespeaking those inferior 
gods, the sun, moon, and stars (supposed by that philosopher to be ani- 
mated) after this manner :3 & 3¢ duo’ yevoueva, Gluta, éuotys Pélovtog, 20 
pév ovy dedéy nav Aveéy- oye uny uae dppooSéy nai Eyoy sv, Avey dos- 
Asty, xexov° Os a xad éxelmeg yeydynode:, aSavatos uév ovx dats, ov) GAvtos 
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to napuxay’ obss pér On AvdyceeFé ye, OVE tai$erFe Saratov poiyas* ths 
duis Bovisiceas psilovos Ets dsopov xai xugiatéigou dayorvtss: Those 
things, which are made by me, are indissoluble by my will; and though 
every thing which is compacted, be in its own nature dissolvable, yet 
it is not the part of one that is good, to will the dissolution or destruc- 
tion of any thing that was once wel] made. Wherefore, though you 
are not absolutely immortal, nor altogether indissolvable, yet notwith- 
standing you shall not be dissolved, nor ever die; my will being a 
stronger band to hold you together, than any thing else can be to loosen 
you.—Philo and other Theists followed Plato in this, asserting, that 
though the world was made, yet it would never be corrupted, but have, 
&@ post-eternity. Whereas all the ancient Atheists, namely, those who 
derived the original of things from nature and fortune, did at once deny 
both eternities to the world, past and future. Though we cannot say, 
that none but Atheists did this; for Empedocles and Heraclitus, and 
afterward the Stoics, did not only suppose the world likewise generated, 
and to be again corrupted, but also that this had been, and would be 
done over and over again, in infinite vicissitudes. 

Furthermore, as the world’s eternity was generally opposed by all 
the ancient Atheists, so it was maintained also by some Theists, and 
that not only Aristotle,’ but also before bim, by Ocellus Lucanus? at 
least, though Aristotle thought not fit to take any notice of him; as 
likewise the latter Platonists universally went that way, yet so, as that 
they always supposed the world to have as much depended upon the 
Deity, as if it had been once created out of nothing by it. 

To conclude, therefore: neither they, who asserted the world’s 
generation and temporary beginning, were all Theists, nor they, who 
maintained its eternity, all Atheists ; but before Aristotle’s time, the 
Atheists universally, and most of the Theists, did both alike conclude 
the world to have been made; the difference between them lying in 
this, that the one affirmed the world to have been made by God, the 
other by the fortuitous motion of matter. 

Wherefore, if we would put another difference betwixt the Theists 
and Atheists here, as to this particular, we must distinguish betwixt the 
system of the world and the substance of the matter. For the ancient 
Atheists, though they generally denied the eternity of the world, yet 
they supposed the substance of the matter, not only to have been eter- 

1 Physic. Auscultat. lib. viii. 
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nal, but also self-existent and independent upon any other Being ; they 
making it the first principle and original of all things, and consequently 
the only Numen. Whereas the genuine Theists, though many of them 
maintained the world’s eternity, yet they all concluded, both the form 
and substance of it to have always depended upon the Deity, as the 
light doth upon the sun; the Stoics with some others being here ex- 
cepted. 

XVII. Aristotle tells us, some were of opinion, that this Atheistic 
philosophy, which derives all things from senseless and stupid matter in 
the way of forms and qualities, was of great antiquity, and as old as 
any records of.time amongst the Greeks; and not only so, but also that 
the ancient Theologers themselves entertained it:! Eiot dé rsvec, of xt 
t0ug napnalalors, xai solu mg0 tH¢ yur yevécetnG, xal NodtoUs Soloynoartas, 
ors olovtas 1893 tis PUosas StalaBey* Nxsavey te yao xai TySvy énol- 
noay TiS yeréreeng NaATégas, xa TOY OpxoY Ta¥ Sedy Wag, T]¥ xaloupsrny Oe 
aitay Stiya thy notary’ tyostatoy usr yag tO meecBUtatOY* Soxos Os £0 
tiyuotatoy éotiey. There are some who conceive, that even the most 
ancient of all, and the most remote from this present generation, and 
they also who first theologized, did physiologize after this manner ; 
forasmuch as they made the Ocean and Tethys to have been the origi- 
nal of generation ; and for this cause the oath of the gods is said to be 
by water (called by the poets Styx,) as being that from which they all 
derived their original. For an oath ought to be by that, which is most 
honorable; and that which is most ancient, is most honorable.—In 
which words it is very probable, that Aristotle aimed at Plato; how- 
ever, it is certain, that Plato, in his Thoetetus,® affirms this Atheistic 
doctrine to have been very ancient, ots xavta t&xyova gos ts xai mvroees, 
that all things were the offspring of flux and motion,—that is, that all 
things were made and generated out of matter; and that he chargeth 
Homer with it, in deriving the original of the gods themselves in like 
manner from the Ocean (or floating matter) in this verse of his, 


‘Sxsarov te Pedy yéveoty, xai pntegan Tyr», 


The father of all gods the Ocean i, 
Tethys their mother. 


Wherefore, these indeed seem to have been the ancientest of all 
Atheists, who, though they acknowledged certain beings superior to 
men, which they called by the name of gods, did notwithstanding really 
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deny a God, according to the true notion of him, deriving the original 
of al] things whatsoever in the universe from the ocean, that is, fluid 
Matter, or, which is all one, from night and chaos; and supposing all 
their gods to have been made and generated, and consequently to be 
mortal and corruptible. Of which Atheistic theology Aristophanes gives 
us the description in his Aves,! after this manner: “‘ ‘That at first was 
nothing but Night and Chaos, which laying an egg, from thence was 
produced Love, that mingling again with Chaos, begot heaven, and 
earth, and animals, and all the gods.” 


Xaog jy, xad rvs, EpeBog te play ngdroy, xad Tagtagos svgus. 
1% 8’, ov8 ano, oid ovgavos 49° égéBoug 8” dy axsigos xodnots 
Tlxres nowtiotoy Unnvéstoy vvE 7) pelavortegos wor. 
"EX o¥ meguteldopsvats cigass EBlacter “Egos 6 20P-sv0s. 
FrliBuy voitoy nteguyow zovociv’ sixac avesomers Sivats. 
Oizog 88 yues wxsgoerth piyels vuzly, xata Tagragoy sugvr, 
_ "Evsorasvas yévog jstsgoy, xai xgwtoy arnyayer é¢ pig, . 
Tigotsgoy 0° oix ny yévog GIavatey, noir “Egus ovriuitey anayta. 


First, all was chaos, one confused heap ; 

Darkness enwrapt the disagreeing deep ; 

In a mixt crowd the jumbling elements were, 

Nor earth, nor air, nor heaven did appear ; 

Til on this horrid vast abyss of things, 

Teeming Night, spreading o’er her coal-black wings, 
Laid the first egg ; whence, after time’s due course, 
Issu’d forth Love (the world’s prolific source) 
Glistening with golden wings ; which fluttering o’er 
Dark Chaos, gendered all the numerous store 

Of animals and gods, atc. 


And whereas the poet there makes the birds to have been begotten 
between love and chaos before all the gods; though one might think 
this to have been done jocularly by him, merely to humor his plot ; yet 
Salmasius® conceives, and not without some reason, that it was really a 
piece of the old Atheistic cabala, which therefore seems to have run 
thus: That chaos or matter confusedlf moved being the first original 
of all, things did from thence rise up gradually from lesser to greater 
perfection. First, inanimate things, as the elements, heaven, earth, 


—— 
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and seas; then brute animals; afterwards men, and last of all the gods. 
As if not only the substance of matter, and those inanimate bodies of 
the elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were, as Aristotle somewhere 
speaks, according to the sense of those Atheistic theologers,! pice xgo- 
Taga tov Seov, Feoi Os xai tata, first in order of nature before God, as 
being themselves also gods,—but also brute animals at least, if not men 
too. And this is the Atheistic creation of the world, gods and all, out 
of senseless and stupid matter, or dark chaos, as the only original Nu- 
men; the perfectly inverted order of the universe. 

XVIII. But though this hypothesis be purely atheistical, that makes 
Love, which is supposed to be the original deity, to have itself sprung 
at first from an egg of the night ; and, consequently, that all deity was 

‘the creature or offspring of matter and chaos, or dark fortuitous nature ; 
yet Aristotle somewhere conceives, that not only Parmenides, but also 
Hesiod, and some others, who did in like manner make Love the su- 
preme deity, and derive all things from Love and Chaos, were to be ex- 
empted out of the number of those Atheistic Materialists before de- 
scribed ; forasmuch as they seemed to understand by love, an active 
principle and cause of motion in the universe ; which, therefore, could 
not spring from an egg of the night, nor be the creature of matter, but 
must needs be something independent on it, and in order of nature be- 
fore it: ixontevone 5° ay t16, “Holodoy ngdtoy (ytioas t0 tosovtoy, xgy st 
sig GAdog, “Egura 7 ‘Envduulay, év tots ovowy EPyxsv og agyny, oloy sal 
Hagpldng. Kai yag ovtos xatacxevotov tyr tov mavros ylvsavs, 


Hoortiotoy psy (pnoiv) Eguta Pedy unticato navroy. 
“Holodos 68, 

Havtey péy nocdtiota yoo yevet * avrag énete 

Tai sigvategvos, 

‘HE? igo, o¢ navtecos pstangénes aPavdroosy. 





dig Béor dy rots ovow inagyesy tive aitlay, itis uvqoe xab ovvises ta NQdy- 
porta’ tovrous péy ovr m0I¢ 207 Sraveiuos regi tod re moutoc, ééoto aplvey 
dotegery* One would suspect, that Hesiod, and if there be any other 
who made love or desire a principle of things in the universe, aimed at 
this very thing (namely, the settling of another active principle besides 
matter :) for Parmenides, describing the generation of the universe, 
makes Love to be the senior of all the gods; and Hesiod, after he had 
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mentioned chaos, introducing Love as the supreme Deity. As inti- 
mating herein, that besides matter, there ought to be another cause 
or principle, that should be the original of motion and activity, and also 
hold and conjoin all things together. But how these two principles are 
to be ordered, and which of them was to be placed first, whether Love 
or Chaos, may be judged of afterwards.—In which latter words Aris- 
totle seems to intimate, that Love, as taken for an active principle, was 
not to be supposed to spring from Chaos, but rather to be in the order 
of nature before it: and, therefore, by this love of theirs must needs 
be meant the Deity. And, indeed, Simmias Rhodius, in his Wings, a 
hymn made in honor of this Love, that is senior to all the gods, and a 
principle in the universe, tells us plainly, that it is not Cupid, Venus’s 
soft and effeminate son, but another kind of love : 


Ovrl ye Kungidos mais: 
Ravntsas 3° cvtos” Epes xadsiae 
Ovrs yao %gsva Bralew, nagayes 68 xeFos 
Idia, Salacvas te puzol, ovgavien nas ta Seog wos Exes, 
Tay 3° éyey xvoogicopny ayvywy oxixtgoy, éxpgnva té opi Sdusovas. 
I’m not that wanton boy, 
The sea-froth goddess’s only joy. 
Pure heavenly Love I hight, and my 
Soft magic charms, not iron bands, fast tye 
Heaven, earth, and seas. The gods themselves do readily 
Stoop to my laws. The world dances to' my harmony. 


Moreover, this cannot be that Love neither, which is described in 
Plato’s Symposium, (as some learned men have conceived), that was 
begotten between Penia and Porus, this being not a divine but Demo- 
niac thing (as the philosopher there declares), no God, but a demon 
only, or of a middle nature. For it is nothing but gdoxadia, or the 
love of pulchritude as such, which, though rightly used, may perhaps 
wing and inspire the mind to noble and generous attempts, and beget 
a scornful disdain in it of mean, dirty, and sordid things; yet is capa- 
ble of being abused also, and then it will strike downward into brutish- 
ness and sensuality. But at best it is an affection belonging only to 
imperfect and parturient beings ; and therefore could not be the first 
principle of all things. Wherefore, we see no very great reason but 
that, in a rectified and qualified sense, this may pass for true theology ; 
that Love is the supreme Deity and original of all things; namely, if it 
be meant eternal, self-originated, intellectual Love, or essential and 
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substantial goodness, that having an infinite overflowing fulness and fe- 
cupdity, dispenses itself uninvidiously, according to the best wisdom, 
sweetly governs all, without any force or violence (all things being na- 
turally subject to its authority, and readily obeying its laws), and re- 
“c6nciles the whole world into harmony. For the Scripture telling us, 
that God is love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that love in some 
rightly qualified sense is God. 

XIX. But we are to omit the fabulous age, and to descend to the 
philosophical, to inquire there, who they were among the professed phi- 
losophers, who atheized in that manner before described. _It is trae, 
indeed, that Aristotle, in other places, accuses Democritus and Leu- 
cippus of the very same thing, that is, of assigning only a material 
cause of the universe, and giving no account of the original of motion ; 
but yet it is certain, that these were not the persons intended by him 
here; those which he speaks of being tivés tGy xgdtew puocogncay— 
toy, some of the first and most ancient philosophers of all.—Moreover, 
it appears by the description of them, that they were such as did not 
philosophize in the way of atoms, but resolved all things whatsoever in 
the universe into vin and xa 9y tH¢ ving, matter, and the passions or. af- 

fections, qualities and forms of matter ; 90 that they were not Atomical, 

but Hylopathian philosophers. These two, the old Materialists and the 
Democritics, did both alike derive all things from dead and stupid mat- 
ter, fortuitously moved; and the difference between them was only 
this, that the Democritics managed this business in the way of atoms, 
the other in the more vulgar way of qualities and forms: so that, in- 
deed, this is really but one and the same Atheistic hypothesis, in two 
several schemes. And as one of them is called the Atomic Atheism, 
so the other, for distinction sake, may be called the Hylopathian. 

XX. Now Aristotle tells us plainly, that these Hylopathian Atheists 
of his were all the first philosophers of the Ionic order and suc- 
cession, before-Anaxagoras. Wherefore Thales being the head, he is 
consentaneously thereunto by Aristotle made to be apynyos tig tosavens 
guocogiac, the prince and leader of this kind of Atheistical philosophy, 
—he deriving all things whatsoever, as Homer had done before him, 
from water, and acknowledging no other principle but the fluid matter. 

Notwithstanding which accusation of Aristotle’s, Thales is far oth- 
erwise represented by good authors: Cicero! telling us, that, besides water 

which he made to be the original of all corporeal things, he asserted also 
mind for another principle, which formed all things out of water ; and 
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Laertius! and Plutarch*® recording, that he was thought to be the first-of 
all philosophers, who determined souls to be immortal. He is said al-, 
so to have affirmed,® that God was xgsoBvratoy xavtey, the oldest of all 
things, and that the world was zoimpa Set, the workmanship of God. 
—Clemens* likewise tells us, that being asked, e& davSaves to Deor 
Rgdorwy ts 0 Grgenos ; xal wisc, elnev, Gove ovde Ssorvoovpevoc’ whether 
any of a man’s actions could be concealed from the Deity ? he replied, 
not so much as any thought.—Moreover, Laertius® further writes of 
him, that he held toy» xdopor Fuyvyor xal dacuover zijn, that the world 
was animated, and ful} of demons—Lastly, Aristotle’ himself else- 
where speaks of him as a Theist ; xa? éy tq) Ole 8é tives yuyny peuly Pas 
gacly, oSe tous nai Calis onj9y navta nxhsijon Gedy sivas. Some think 
(saith he) that soul and life is mingled with the whole universe ; and 
thence, perhaps, was that of Thales, that all things are full of gods. 
Wherefore, we conceive, that there is very good reason, why Thales 
should be aequitted from this accusation of Atheism. Only we shall 
observe the occasion of his being thus differently represented, which 
seems ‘to have been this; because as Laertius? and Themistius® inti- 
mate, he left no philosophic writings er monuments of his own behind 
him (Anaximander being the first of all the philosophic writers :) 
whence probably it came to pass, that, in after times, some did inter- 
pret his philosophy one way, some another ; and that he is sometimes 
represented as a Theist, and sometimes again as a downright Atheist. 
But, though Thales be thus by good authority acquitted, yet his 
next successor, Anaximander, can by no means be excused from this 
imputation ; and, therefore, we think it more reasonable to fasten that 
imputation upon him, which Aristotle bestows upon Thales, that he 
was Ggynyos tis toring qilocogias, the prince and founder of this 
Atheistic philosophy ;—who derived all things from matter, in the way 
of forms and qualities ; he supposing a certain infinite materia prima, 
which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, but indifferent to every thing, 
or a mixture of all, to be the only principle of the universe, and leading 
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a train of many other Atheists after him, sach as Hippo, surnamed 
aSeos by Simplicius and others, Anaximenes, and Diogenes Apollonia- 
tes, and many more; who though they had some petty differences 
- amongst themeelves, yet all agreed in this one thing, that matter devoid 
. of understanding and life, was the first principle of all things ; till at 
length Anaxagoras stopped this Atheistic current amongst these Ionic 
philosophers, intreducing mind as a principle of the univeree. 

. XXI_. But there is a passage in Aristotle’s Physics, which seems at 
first sight to contradict this again ; and to make Anaximander also not 
to have been an Atheist, but a Divine philosopher: where, having de- 
clared that several of the ancient physiologers made a@xeior, or Infinite, 
to be the principle of all things, he subjoins these words, 6:0 xaSaxsg 
_ Ayouay, ov tatrns agyn, ald” atrn tay Eloy elvas Soni. Kai megsdye 
Gnavta xod navta xuBegvay, we paciy coos uy woLoves Naga tO auger al- 
dag aitlac, olor voir, 7 pilav. Kat tovro elyas 10 Seiov, aSdvatoy yao 
nas avaleS gory, mone pyoly o “Avatipardpos nat of nlsiotos té~ prvowle- 
yew’ Therefore, there seems to be no principle of this Infinite, but this 
to be the principle of other things, and to contain all things, and gov- 
ern all things, as they all say, who do not make, besides infinite, any 
other causes, such as mind or friendship; and that is the only real 
Numen or God in the world, it being immortal and incorruptible, as 
Anaximander affirms, and most of the physiologers—From which 
place some late writers have confidently concluded, that Anaximander, 
with those other physiologers there mentioned, did, by Infinite, under- 
stand God, according to the true notion of him, or an Infinite Mind, 
the efficient cause of the universe, and not senseless and stupid matter ; 
since this could not be said to be immortal, and to govern all things ; 
and, consequently, that Aristotle grossly contradicts himself, in making 
all those Ionic philosophers before Anaxagoras to have been mere Ma- 
terialists or Atheists. And it is possible, that Clemens Alexandrinus 
also might from this very passage of Aristotle’s, not sufficiently consid- 
ered, have been induced to rank Anaximander amongst the Divine 
philosophers, as he doth in his Protreptic to the Greeks; where, after 
he had condemned certain of the old philosophers as Atheistic Corpo- 
realists, he subjoins these words: !ray dé GlAcy pilocoqen, Soo ta ctor 
zetia UnegBavtec, éxolungaypovnoay t+ tynhotegoy ual megitrorsgoy, of péy 
aitdy t0 aneugoy xadiuvycay, ay Avatiuardoos 6 Munotos Hv, xad "Avata- 
yogas 6 Kiatopévios, xa 6 "ASyvaiog*Agyikaos. But of the other philoso- 
phers, who transcending all the elements, searched after some higher 
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and more excellent thing, some of them praised Infinite, amongst which 
was Anaximander the Milesian, Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, and the ' 
Athenian Archelaus.—As if these three had all alike acknowledged an 
incorporeal Deity, and made an infinite mind, distinct from matter, the 
first original of all things. 

But that forecited passage of Aristotle’s alone, well considered, will 
itself afford a sufficient confutation of this opinion; where Animaxan- 
der, with those other physiologers, is plainly opposed to Anaxagoras, 
who, besides infinite senseless matter, or similar atoms, made mind to” £ 
be a principle of the universe, as also to Empedocles, who made a plas- 
tic life and nature, called friendship, another principle of the corporeal 
world ; from whence it plainly follows, that Anaximander and the rest 
supposed not infinite mind, but infinite matter, without either mind or 
plastic matter, to have been the only original of all things, and therefore 
the only Deity or Numen. . 

Moreover, Democritus being linked in the context with Animaxan- 
der, as making both of them alike, 10 axagoy, or Infinite, to be the first 
principle of all; it might as well be inferred from this place, that De- 
mocritus was a genuine Tbeist, as Anaximander. But as Democritus’s 
only principle was infinite atoms, without any thing of mind or plastic 
nature ; so likewise was Anaximander’s an infinity of senseless stupid 
matter ; and, therefore, they were both of them Atheists alike, though 
Animaxander, in the cited words, had the honor (if it may be so 
called) to be only named, as being the most ancient of all those Athe- 
istical physiologers, and the ringleader of them. 

XXII. Neither ought it at all to seem strange, that Anaximander, and 
those other Atheistical Materialists, should cal] infinite matter, devoid 
of all understanding and life, the to Jziov, the Deity or Numen, since 
to all those, who deny a God (according to the true notion of him), 
whatsoever else they substitute in his room, by making it the first prin- 
ciple of all things, though it be senseless and stupid matter, yet this 
must needs be accounted the only Namen, and divinest thing of all. 

Nor is it to be wondered at neither, that this infinite, being under- 
stood of matter, should be said to be not only incorruptible, but also 
immortal, these two being often used as synonymous and equivalent 
expressions. For thus in Lucretius,’ the corruption of all inanimate 
bodies is called death : 


Mors ejus quod fuit ante ; 
And again, 
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the world to have been made, or have had a beginning.—F'rom whence 
these writers infer, that therefore they must needs be all Theists, and 
hold the Divine creation of the world ; and consequently, that Aristotle 
‘contradicts himself, in representing many of them as Atheists, acknow- 
ledging only one material principle of the whole universe, without any 
intending or efficient cause. But we cannot but pronounce this to be 
a great error in these writers, to conclude all those, who held the world 
to have been made, therefore to have been Theists ; whereas it is cer- 
tain on the contrary, that all the first and most ancient Atheists did (in 
Aristotle's language) xocponoreiv 9 yevvay toy xocuor, make or generate 
to the world,—that is, suppose it not to have been from eternity, but to 
have had a temporary beginning ; as likewise that it was corraptible, 
and would, some time or other, have anend again. The sense of which 
Atheistic philosophers is represented by Lucretius in this manner :! 


Et quoniam docui, mundi mortalia templa 
Ease, et nativo consistere corpore calum, 
Et quescunque in eo fiunt, fientqne, necesse 
Ease en dissolvi. 


And there seems to be indeed a necessity, in reason, that they, who 
derive all things froth a fortaitous principle, and hold every thing be- 
sides the substance of matter to have been generated, should suppose 
the world to have been generated likewise, as also to be corruptible. 
Wherefore, it may well be reckoned for one of the vulgar errors, that 
all Atheists held the eternity of the world. : 
"Moreover, when Aristotle subjoins immediately after, alla yerdpevoy, 
of ply aidiov, of 6é pSagror, that though the ancient philosophers all 
held the world to have been made, yet, notwithstanding, they were 
divided in this; that some of them supposed, for all that, that it would con- 
tinue to eternity such as it is, others, that it would be corrupted again ; 
the former of these, who conceived the world to be yevdpevor, but atdioy, 
made, but eternal, were none of them Atheists, but all Theists. Such 
as Plato, whom Aristotle seems particularly to perstringe for this, who 
in his Timeus introduceth the supreme Deity bespeaking those inferior 
gods, the sun, moon, and stars (supposed by that philosopher to be ani- 
mated) after this manner :3 & 8 éuot yevoueva, advta, éuotys Pélovtog, 10 
pey ovy edéy nay luséy* toys uny xalds appooSéy nai tyov sv, Liny éd4- 
uy, xaxot: 3s & nad éneinen yeytynode, aSavatos pév ovx éoré, ovd aivros 
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both contain and govern all things, yet this is not at all to be wondered 
at ; forasmuch as containing belongs to the material cause, as that 
which goes through all things, and likewise governing, as that from 
which all things, according to a certain aptitude of it, are made.—Phi- 
loponus'! (who was a Christian) represents Aristotle’s sense in this 
whole place more: fully, after this manner: “Those of the ancient 
physiologers, who had no respect to any active efficient cause, as Anax- 
agoras had to mind, and Empedocles to, friendship and contention, sup- 
posed matter to be the only cause of all things ; and that it was infinite 
in magnitude, ingenerable and incorruptible, esteeming it to be a cer- 
tain Divine thing, which did govern all, or preside over the compages 
of the universe, and to be immortal, that is, undestroyable. This 
Anaximenes said to be air, Thales to be water, but Anaximander, a 
certain middle thing; some one thing, and some another.” Kai ovdéy 
ye Gavpactor prnosy, dv tH xad” pas negoda tous ngatovs un émictnoartas 
7 épaoryxvla tev Ole Suvapuss, Ey tov otosysiey, Onep ay Unontever Exaat0s, 
aitcoy toig addosc 48 sivas, tOvTO LUI UG xad Geoy Unovojoas* And Aristotle 
in this passage tells us, that it is no wonder, if they, who did not at- 
tend to the active cause, that presides over the universe, did look upon 
some one of the elements (that which each of them thought to be the 
cause of all other things) as God. But as they, considering only = 
material principle, conceived that to be the cause of all things ; 
Anaxagoras supposed mind to be the principle of all things, and Em. 
pedocles, friendship and contention.— 

XXIIT. But to make it further appear that Anaximander’s philoso- 
phy was purely Atheistical, we think it convenient to show what ac- 
count is given of it by other writers. Plutarch in his Placita Philoso- 
phorum, does at once briefly represent the Anaximandrian philosephy, 
and censure it after this manner :? “AvativardSeo¢ qyot, tay Ovtwy THY ag~ 
xhy elvos to anegor, éx yag tovtov navta yivecPas, xod tig TOUTO nate . 
PeigerFat, So xai yervacSor anelgous xocpors, xai nalsy pdelororFas’ 
Lives ovr Sit ts Gregor dow, yo un dldadrey fi yéveois H tpiotausyn * éuag- 
tave 38 ovtos, thy péy ANY a arOpaiyoperos, 10 88 mooi» asttoy avacgéy, to 
O68 a: amesgoy ovdér adlo, ij thy éotiy: ov Sivaras 33 7 tlm elvas évioyac, bay 
HN TO notovy txoxtyza:’ Anaximander the Milesian affirms Infinite to 
be the first principle ; and that all things are generated out of it, and 
corrupted again into it; and therefore that infinite worlds are succes- 
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sively generated and corrupted. And he gives the reason why it is in 
finite, that so there might be never any fail of generations. But he 
erreth in this, that assigning only a material cause, he takes away the 
active principle of things. For Anaximander’s Infinite is nothing else 
but matter ; but matter can produce nothing, unless there be also an 
active cause.— Where he shows also, how Anaximenes followed Anax- 
imander herein, in assigning only a material cause of the universe, 
without any efficient : though he derived from him, in making the first 
matter to be air, and deriving all things from thence by rarefaction and 
condensation. Thus, we see, it is plain, that Anaximander’s Infinite 
was no infinite mind, which is the true Deity, but only infinite 
matter, devoid of any life or active power. Eusebius is more par- 
ticular in giving an account of Anaximander’s Cosmopeia; 110 
anrugoy qurvat thy nacay aitlay Exuy rig tov mavtog yevéoec te xat 
@pSogas, & ov 3 qos tovs te Ot—arots anoxexpiaSat, xai xaPclov tots 
anavtas antigors Ovtas xocpous: got 610 éx tov aidlov yovmory FeQ- 
pou te xal wuypod, xata tH yéveowv toi'de tov xoopov amoxerDijrat, xal 
tiva & tovtov gloyos opuigay negiprijya: tH regi my viv aot, oF 
tp dsvdoy qlowr’ Ho tv0g anxoggaysiang xol lg tivag anoxlecdelons 
xuxlouc, Unootyvas tov Hlcoy, nat say cEelnynr, nab rods aotégac' Anax- 
imander affirms Infinite (matter) to be the only cause of the generation 
and corruption of all things; and that the heavens, and infinite worlds, 
were made out of it, by way of secretion or segregation. Also that 
those generative principles of heat and cold, that were contained in it 
from eternity, being segregated when the world was made, a certain 
sphere or flame of fire did first arise and encompass the air, which sur- 
rounds this earth (as a bark doth a tree), which being afterwards bro- 
ken, and divided into smaller spherical bodies, constituted the sun and 
moon and all the stars.— Which Anaximandrian Cosmopeea was briefly 
hinted at by Aristotle in these words, oi 88 éx tov évoc, évovoas tas évarv— 
tuoTytas, éxpivovar, woneg Avatinardeos pros’ Some philosophers gene- 
rate the world by the secretion and segregation of inexisteut contrarie- 
ties, as Anaximander speaks.—And elsewhere in his Metaphysics,? he 
takes notice of “Avatiuordgou to uly, Anaximander’s mixture of things. 
—Wheuce we conclude, that Anaximander’s Infinite was nothing elee 
but an infinite chaos of matter, in which were either actually or poten- 
tially, contained all manner of qualities; by the fortuitous secretion’ 
and segregation of which, he supposed infinite worlds to be successive- 
dy generated and corrupted. So that we may now easily guess, whence 
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Leucippus and Democritus had their infinite worlds, and perceive how 
near akin these two Atheistic hypotheses were. But it will not be 
amiss to take notice also of that purticular conceit, which Anaximan- 
der had, concerning the first origin of brute animals, and mankind. 
Of the former, Plutarch gives us this account: | “Avrtisardgos dy tyeyp 
geumivas ta pote (aa, plowis megszoueva axavPwdecs, ngoBasvovens dé 
Tis jluxtag, ooBaivay éxi so Engotegor, xad negiggnyvupévov tov @lo.ol, 
éni ollyov zocvoy ustafscrvas’ That the first animals were generated in 
moisture, and encompassed about with certain thorny barks, by which 
they were guarded and defended ; which, after further growth, coming 
to be more dry and cracking, they issued forth, but lived only a short 
time after—And as for the first original of men, Eusebius répresents 
his sense thus: 2° EE alloaddv (war 0 avIgunos dyevvy dn, ix tov 1a way 
Gdla 8s savrey tazv véperSar, povor 38 toy av Pganoy nolvygovioy deiaSas 
tPyyyces, 5:0 xai xat” agyas ovx ay mots toLOvTOY ota OracwOyva:* Men 
were at first generated in the bellies of other animals, forasmuch as all 
other animals, after they are brought forth, are quickly able to feed and 
nourish themselves, but man alone needs to be nursed up a long time; 
and therefore could not be preserved at first, in any other way.—But 
Plutarch expresseth this something more particularly: °"Avativardgog 
dy izSiow lyyevicdas 0 nector arPgemnove anogalyera:, xai toapéytas 
xat yevousvous ixavors icutois BonFeix, éxBindijvas tyvixatia xai vis LoaBé- 
oSa. Anaximander concludes that men were at first generated in the 
bellies of fishes, and being there nourished, till they grew strong, and 
were able to shift for themselves, they were afterward cast out upon dry 
Jand.—Lastly, Anaximander’s theology is thus both represented to us, and 
censured, by Velleius, the Epicurean philosopher in Cicero: 4 Anaxi- 
mandri opinio est nativos esse deos, longis intervallis orientes occi- 
dentesque, eosque innumerabiles esse mundos; sed nos deum nisi 
sempiternum intelligere qui possumus?” Anaximander’s opinion is, 
that the gods are native, rising and vanishing again, in long periods 
of times ; and that these gods are innumerable worlds: but how can 
we conceive that to be a God, which is not eternal?!—We learn from 
hence, that Anaximander did indeed so far comply with vulgar opin- 
ion, as that he retained the name of gods; but, however, that he really 
denied the existence of the thing itself, even according to the judgment 
of this Epicurean philosopher. Forasmuch as all his gods were native 
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and mortal, and indeed nothing else, but those innumerable worlds, 
which he supposed in certain periods of time to be successively gener- 
ated and destroyed. Wherefore, it is plain, that Anaximander’s only 
real Numen, that is, his first principle, that was ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible, was nothing but infinite matter, devoid of all understanding 
and life, by the fortuitous secretion of whose inexistent qualities and 
parts, he supposed, first, the elements of earth, water, air, and fire, and 
then, the bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, and both bodies and souls 
of men and other animals, and lastly, innumerable or infinite such 
worlds as these, as so many secondary and native gods (that were also 
mortal,) to have been generated, anne to that Atheistical hypothe- 
sis described in Plato.' 

XXIV. It is certain, that the valear in all ages have been very ill 
judges of Theists and Atheists, they having condemned many hearty 
Theists, as guilty of Atheism, merely because they dissented from them 
in some of their superstitious rites and opinions. As for example ; 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, though he was the first of all the Ionic 
philosophers (unless Thales ought to be excepted) who made an infinite 
mind to be a principle, that is, asserted a Deity, according to the true 
notion of it; yet he was, notwithstanding, generally cried down for an 
Atheist, merely because he affirmed the sun to be %uvdgor d:anvgoy, a 
mass of fire, or a fiery globe, and the moon to be an earth ;—that is, 
because he denied them to be animated and endued with understanding 
souls, and consequently to be gods. So likewise Socrates was both 
accused, and condemned, for atheistical impiety, as denying all gods, 
though nothing was pretended to be proved against him, but only this, 
that he did 2Seovg didaoxscy un voulterr, oc | rolig vouiter, Exega 6 Seu- 
povsn xeva eicpegery, teach that those were not true gods which the city 
worshipped, and in the room thereof introduce other new gods.—And 
lastly, the Christians in the primitive times, for the same reason, were 
vulgarly traduced for Atheists by the Pagans, as Justin Martyr declares 
in his Apology,’ & Scot xexAnpeda, xal opoloyotpuer tery tocovtory vouslomsvor 
Sev aFeos elvas’s We are called Atheists; and we confess ourselves 
such, in respect of those gods which they worship, but not of the true 
God.—And as the vulgar have unjustly condemned many Theists for 
Atheists, so have they also acquitted many rank Atheists from the guilt 
of that crime, merely because they externally complied with them, in 
their religious worship, and forms of speech. Neither is it only the 
vulgar, that have been imposed upon herein, but also the generality of 
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learned men, who have been commonly so superficial in this business, 
as that they have hardly taken notice of above three or four Atheists, 
that ever were in former times, as, namely, Diagoras, ‘Theodorus, 
Euemerus, and Protagoras; whereas Democritus and Anaximander 
were as rank Atheists as any of them all, though they had the wit to 
carry themselves externally with more cautiousness. And indeed it 
was really one and the self-same form of Atheism, which both these 
entertained, they deriving all things alike, from dead and stupid mat- 
ter fortuitously moved, the difference between them being only this, 
that they managed it two different ways; Anaximander in the way of 
qualities and forms, which is the more vulgar and obvious kind of 
Atheism ; but Democritus in the way of atoms and figures, which seems 
to be a more learned kind of Atheism. 

And though we do not doubt at all, but that Plato, in his tenth De 
Legibus, where he attacks Atheism, did intend the confutation as well 
of the Democritic as the Anaximandrian Atheism ; yet whether it were, 
because he had no mind to take any notice at all of Democritus, who 
is not so much as once mentioned by him any where, or else because 
he was not so perfectly acquainted with that Atomic way of physiologi- 
zing, certain it is, that he there describes the Atheistic hypothesis more 
according to the Anaximandrian than the Democritic form. For when 
he represents the Atheistic generation of heaven and earth, and all 
things in them, as resulting from the fortuitous commixture of hot and 
cold, hard and soft, moist and dry corpuscula; that is clearly more 
agreeable with the Anaximandrian generation of the world, by the 
secretion of inexistent contrarieties in the matter, than the Democritic 
Cosmopeia, by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, devoid of all manner 
of qualities and forms. 

Some indeed seem to call that scheme of Atheism, that deduces all 
things from matter, in the way of qualities and forms, by the name of 
Peripatetic, or Aristotelic Atheism; we suppose for this reason, be- 
cause Aristotle physiologized in the way of forms and qualities, educing 
them out of the power of the matter. But since Aristotle himself can- 
not be justly taxed for an Atheist, this form of Theism ought rather, as 
we conceive, to be denominated from Anaximander, and called the 
Anaximandrian Atheism. 

XXV. Now the reasons, why Democritus and Leucippus new- 
modelled Atheism, from the Anaximandrian and Hylopathian into the 
Atomic form, seems to have been chiefly these :—first, because they, 
being well instructed in that Atomic way of physiologizing, were really 
convinced, that it was not only more ingenious, but also more agreeable 
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to truth; the other, by real qualities and forms, seeming a thing unin- 
telligible. Secondly, because they foresaw, as Lucretius intimates, that 
the production of forms and qualities out of nothing, and the corruption 
of them again into nothing, would prepare an easy way for men’s belief 
_ of a Divine creation and annihilation. And lastly, because, as we have 
already suggested, they plainly perceived, that these forms and qualities 
_ of matter were of a doubtful nature ; and therefore, as they were some- 
times made a shelter for Athéism, so they might also prove, on the 
contrary, an asylum for Corporeal Theism ; in that it might possibly be 
supposed, that either the matter of the whole world, or else the more 
subtile and fiery part of it, was originally endued with an understanding 
form or quality, and consequently, the whole an animal or god. Where- 
fore, they took another more effectual course, to secure their Atheism, 
and exclude all possibility of a corporeal God, by deriving the original 
of all things from atoms, devoid of all forms and qualities, and having 
nothing in them, but magnitude, figure, site, and motion, as the first 
principles ; it following unavoidably from thence, that life and under- 
standing, as well as those other qualities, could be only accidental and 
secondary results from certain fortuitous concretions and contextures of 
atoms ; so that the world could be made by no previous counsel or 
understanding, and therefore by no Deity. 

XXVI. We have here represented three several forms of Atheism— 
the Anaximandrian, the Democritical, and the Stratonical. But there 
is yet another form of Atheism, different from them all, to be taken no- 
tice of, which is such, as supposes one kind of plastic and spermatic, 
methodical and artificial nature, but without any sense of conscious 
understanding, to preside over the whole world, and dispose and con- 
serve all things, in that regular frame in which they are. Such a form 
of Atheism as this is hinted to us in that doubtful passage of Seneca’s ; 
i Sive animal est mundus, (for so it ought to be read, and not anima) 
sive corpus natura gubernante, ut arbores ut sata;”’ whether the whole 
’ world be an animal (i. e. endued with one sentient and rational life,) 
or whether it be only a body governed by (a certain plastic and me- 
thodical, but senseless) nature, as trees, and other plants or vegetables. 
—In which words are two several hypotheses of the mundane system, 
skeptically proposed by one, who was a corporealist, and took it for 
granted that all was body. First, that the whole world, though having 
nothing but body in it, yet was notwithstanding an animal, as our hu- 
man bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life and nature, 
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one soul or mind, governing and ordering the whole. Which corporeal 
Cosmo-zoism we do not reckon amongst the forms of Atheism, but 


rather account it for a kind of spurious Theism, or Theism disguised in . 


a Paganic dress, and not without a complication of many false appre- 
hensions, concerning the Deity, in it. The second is, that the whole 
world is no animal, but, as it were, one huge plant or vegetable, a body 
endued with one plastic or spermatic nature, branching out the whole 
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orderly and methodically, bat without any understanding or sense. : 


And this must needs be accounted a form of Atheism, because it does 
not derive the original of things in the universe from any clearly in- 
tellectual principle or conscious nature. 

XXVII. Now this form of Atheism, which supposes the whole 
world (there being nothing but body in it) not to be an animal, but 
only a great plant or vegetable, having one spermatic form, or plastic 
nature, which, without any conscious reason or understanding, 
orders the whole, though it have some nearer correspondence with that 
Hylozoic form of Atheism before described, in that it does not suppose 
nature to be a mere fortuitous, but a kind of artificial thing; yet it 
differs from it in this, that the Hylozoic supposing all matter, as such, 
to have life essentially belonging to it, must therefore needs attribute to 
every part of matter (or at least every particular totum, that is one by 
continuity) a distinct plastic life of its own, but acknowledge no one 
common life, as ruling over the whole corporeal universe; and conse- 
quently impute the original of all things (as hath been already observed) 
to a certain mixture of chance, and plastic or methodical nature, both 
together. Whereas the cosmo-plastic Atheism quite excludes fortune 
or chance, subjecting all things to the regular and orderly fate of one 
plastic or plantal nature, ruling over the whole. Thus that philoso- 
pher before mentioned concludes, that whether the world were an ani 
mal (in the Stoica] sense) or whether it were a mere plant or vegetable, 
“ Ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, quicquid facere, quicquid pati debeat, 
inclusum est. Ut in semine, omnis futuri ratio hominis comprehensa 
est. Et legem barbe et canorum nondum natus infans habet; totius 
enim corporis, et sequentis etatis, in parvo occultoque lineamenta sunt. 
Sic origo mandi non magis solem et lunam, et vices syderum, et anima- 
tium ortus, quam quibus mutarentar terranea, continuit. In his fuit 
inundatio, que non secus quam hyeme, quam estas, lege mundi venit.” 
Whatsoever, from the beginning to the end of it, it can either do or 
suffer, it was all at first included in the nature of the whole; as in the 
seed is contained the whole delineation of the futare man, and the em- 
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bryo or unborn infant hath already in it the law of a beard and grey 
hairs ; the lineaments of the whole body, and of its following age, being 
there described as it were in a little and obscure compendium. In like 
manner, the original and first rudiments of the world contained in them 
not only the sun and moon, the courses of the stars, and the generation 
of animals, but also the vicissitudes of all terrestrial things; and every 
deluge or inundation of water comes to pass no less by the law of the 
world (its spermatic or plastic nature) than winter and summer doth. 
XXVIII. We do not deny it to be possible, but that some in all 
ages might have entertained such an Atheistical conceit as this, that 
the original of this whole mundane system was from one artificial, 
orderly, and methodical, but senseless nature lodged in the matter ; 
but we cannot trace the footsteps of this doctrine any where so much as 
among the Stoics, to which sect Seneca, who speaks so waveringly and 
uncertainly in this point (whetherthe world were an animal or a plant,) 


; belonged. And, indeed, divers learned men have suspected, that even 


the Zenonian and Heraclitic Deity itself, was no other than such a 
plastic nature or spermatic principle in the universe, as in the seeds of 
vegetables and animals doth frame their respective bodies orderly and 
artificially. Nor can it be denied, but that there hath been just cause 
given for such a suspicion ; forasmuch as the best of Stoics, sometimes 
confounding God with nature, seemed to make him nothing but an 
artificial fire, orderly and methodically proceeding to generation. And 
it was familiar with them, as Laertius! tells us, to call God oxegpatinoy 
Aoyov tov xocuou, the spermatic reason, or form of the world.—Never- 
theless, because Zeno” and others of the chief Stoical doctors did also 
many times assert, that there was pvarg vaega xai loysxy, a rational and 
intellectual nature (and therefore not a plastic principle only) in the 
matter of the universe : as, likewise, that the whole world was an ani- 
mal, and not a mere plant; therefore, we incline rather to excuse the 
generality of the first and most ancient Stoics from the imputation of 
Atheism, and to account this form of Atheism, which we now speak of, 
to be but a certain degeneracy from the right Heraclitic and Zenonian 
cabala, which seemed to contain these two things in it ; first, that there 
was an animalish, sentient, and intellectual nature, or a conscious soul 
and mind, that presided over the whole world, though lodged imme- 
diately in the fiery matter of it; secondly, that this sentient and in- 
tellectual nature, or corporeal soul and mind of the universe, did con- 
tain also under it, or within it, as the inferior part of it, a certain plastic 
' Lib. vii. segm. 136. p. 450. 
2 Vide Diog. Laert. lib. vii. p. 148. p. 459. 
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nature, or spermatic principle, which was properly the fate oPaittitage 
For thus Heraclitus! defined Fate, Adyoy tex dia rijg ovolacg to navtos 
Sigjxovta, % aiPégroy cope, onégua ti¢ to maytos yevtoswc’ A certain 
reason passing through the substance of the whole world, or an ethereal 
body, that was the seed of the generation of the universe.—And Zeno’s? 
first principle, as it is said to be an intellectual nature, 0 it is also 
said to have contained in it zavtas tote omegpatixots loyous, xd ous 
aorta xad ciuaguérny yiyvetas, all the spermatic reasons and forms, by 
which every thing is done according to fate-—However, though this 
seems to have been the genuine doctrine, both of Heraclitus and Zeno, 
yet others of their followers afterwards divided these two things from. 
one another, and taking only the latter of them, made the plastic or 
spermatic nature, devoid of all animality or conscious intellectuality, to 
be the highest principle in the universe. Thus Laertius tells us,° that 
Boethus, an eminent and famous Stoical doctor, did plainly deny the / *¥ 
world to be an animal, that is, to have any sentient, conscious, or in- 
tellectual nature presiding over it; and, consequently, must needs make 
it to be but “corpus natura gubernante, ut arbores, ut sata,” a body | 
governed by a plastic or vegetative nature, as trees, plants, and herbs.— 
And as it is possible, that other Stoics and Heraclitics might have done 
the like before Boethus, so it is very probable, that he had after him 
many followers ; amongst which, as Plinius Secundus may be reckoned 
for one, so Seneca himself was not without a doubtful tincture of this 
Atheism, as hath been already showed. Wherefore this form of Athe- 
ism, which supposes one plastic or spermatic nature, one plantal or 
vegetative life in the whole world, as the highest principle, may, for 
distinction sake, be called the Pseudo-Stoical, or Stoical Atheism. 

XXIX. Besides these philosophic Atheists, whose several forms we 
have now described, it cannot be doubted, but that there have been in 
all ages many other Atheists that have not at all philosophized, nor pre- 
tended to maintain any particular Atheistic system or hypothesis, ina 
way of reason, but were only led by a certain dull and sottish, though 
confident disbelief of whatsoever they could not either see or feel ; 
which kind of Atheists may, therefore, well be accounted enthusiastical 
or fanatical Atheists. Though it be true, in the meantime, that even 
all manner of Atheists whatsoever, and those of them, who most of all. 
pretend to reason and philosophy, may, in some sense, be justly styled 
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also both enthusiasts and fanatics. Forasmuch as they are not led or 
carried on, into this way of atheizing, by any clear dictates of their rea- 
son or understanding, but only by an cgpz9 aioyos, a certain blind and 
irrational impetus ;—they being, as it were, inspired to it by that lower 
earthly life and nature, which is called in the Scripture oracles, 10 
myeta tov xocpor, the spirit of the world, or a mundane spirit,—and is 
opposed to the to avsijza to éx tov Deov, the Spirit that is of God.—For, 
when the apostle speaks after this manner, ‘‘ We have not received the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit that is of God,” he seems to intimate 
thus much to us, that as some men were led and inspired by a Divine 
spirit, so others again are inspired by a mundane spirit, by which is 
meant the earthly life. Now the former of these two are not to be ac- 
counted enthusiasts, as the word is now commonly taken in a bad 
sense ; because the Spirit of God is no irrational thing, but either the 
very self-same thing with reason, or else such a thing as Aristotle (as it 
were vaticinating concerning it) somewhere calls doyou ts xgeittoy, a 
certain better and diviner thing than reason ;—and Plotinus, ¢ifar loyov, 
the root of reason.—But, on the contrary, the mundane spirit, or earthly 
life, is irrational sottishness; and they, who are atheistically inspired 
by it (bow abhorrent soever they may otherwise seem to be from enthu- 
siasm and revelations,) are notwithstanding really no better than a kind 
of bewitched enthusiasts and blind spiritati, that are wholly ridden and 
acted by a dark, narrow and captivated principle of life, and, to use 
their own language, in-blown by it, and by it bereft, even in speculative 
things, of all free reason and .understanding. Nay, they are fanatics 
too, however that word seems to have a more peculiar respect to some- 
thing of a Deity ; all Atheists being that blind goddess Nature’s 
fanatics. 

XXX. We have described four several forms of Atheism :—first, 
the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, that derives all things from a dead 
and stupid matter, in the way of qualities and forms, generable and 
corruptible : secondly, the Atomical or Democritical, which doth the 
same thing in the way of atoms and figures : thirdly, the Cosmo-plastic 
or Stoical Atheism, whieh supposes one plastic and methodical but 
senseless nature, to preside over the whole corporeal universe; and, 
lastly, the Hylozoic or Stratonical, that attributes to all matter, as sach, 
a certain living and energetic nature, but devoid of all animality, sense, 
and consciousness. And as we do not meet with any other forms or 
schemes of Atheism besides these four, so we conceive, that there can- 
not easily be any other excogitated or devised; and that upon these two 
following considerations : first, because all Atheists are mere Corpore- 
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alists, that is, acknowledge no other substance besides body or matter. 
For as there was never any yet known, who, asserting incorporeal sub- 
stance, did deny a Deity ; so neither can there be any reason, why he 
that admits the former should exclude the latter. Again, the same dull 
and earthly disbelief or confounded sottishness of mind, which makes 
men deny a God, must needs incline them to deny all incorporeal sub- 
stance also. Wherefore, as the physicians speak of a certain disease or 
madness, called hydrophobia, the symptom of those that have been bit- 
ten by a mad dog, which makes them have a monstrous antipathy to 
water; so all Atheists are possessed with a certain kind of madness, 
that may be called Pneumatophobia, that makes them have an irrational 
but desperate abhorrence from spirits or incorporeal substances, they 
being acted also, at the same time, with an Hylomania, whereby they 
madly doat upon matter, and devoutly worship it as the only Numen. 
The second consideration is this, because, as there are no Atheists 
bat such as are mere Corporealists, so all Corporealists are not to be 
accounted Atheists neither : those of them, who, notwithstanding they 
make all things to be matter, yet suppose an intellectual nature in that 
matter to preside over the corporeal universe, being in reason and char- 
ity to be exempted out of that number. And there have been always 
some, who, though so strongly captivated under the power of gross 
imagination, as that an incorporeal God seemed to them to be nothing 
but a God of words (as some of them call it,) a mere empty sound or 
contradictious expression, something and nothing put together ; yet, 
notwithstanding, they have been possessed with a firm belief and per- 
suasion of a Deity, or that the system of..the universe depends upon one 
perfect understanding being as the head of it; and thereupon have 
concluded that vdy 2w¢ Eyouge, a certain kind of body or matter is Ged. 
—The grossest and most sottish of all which Corporeal Theists seem to 
be those, who contend, that God is only one particular piece of organ- 
ized matter, of human form and bigness, which, endued with perfect 
reason and understanding, exerciseth an universal dominion over all-the 
rest. Which hypothesis, however it hath been entertained by some of 
the Christian profession, both in former and later times, yet it hath 
seemed very ridiculous, even to many of those Heathen philosophers 
themselves, who were mere Corporealists, such as the Stoics, who ex- 
ploded it with a kind of indignation, contending earnestly, lun elvyas Seoy 
ayFeuncuoggor, that God (though corporeal) yet must not be conceived 
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to be of any human shape. And Xenophanes,' an ancient philo- 
sophic poet, expresseth the childishness of this conceit after this man- 
ner : 


"ALN attos yeiqas y sizov Boes Hé léovtes 

"H yoawas yeloeoos, xai tgya teleiy ansg avdges, 
Kai xz Sea idlas Eygaqoy, xai capat énolouy 
Towai? olor meg xai avtos déuas elyov apotor. 


If oxen, lions, asses, and horses, had all! of them a sense of a Deity, and 
were able to limn and paint, there is no question to be made, but that 
each of these several animals would paint God according to their res- 
pective form and likeness, and contend, that he was of that shape and 
no other.—But that other corporeal Theism seems to be of the two 
rather more generous and genteel, which supposes the whole world to 
be one animal, and God to be a certain subtile and ethereal, but intel- 
lectual matter, pervading it as a soul: which was the doctrine of others 
before the Stoics, °zo wig Decry tnedijqaroy “Innaccs te 6 Metanortivos 
xal 6 “Epiows “Heaxlutoc, Hippasus of Metapontus, and Heraclitus the 
Ephesian, supposed the fiery and ethereal matter of the world to be 
God.—However, neither these Heraclitics and Stoics, nor yet the other 
. Anthropomorphites, are by us condemned for downright Atheists, but 
rather looked upon as a sort of ignorant, childish, and unskilful Theists. 
Wherefore we see} that Atheists are now reduced into a narrow 
, compass, since none are concluded to be Atheists, but such as are mere 
Corporealists ; and all Corporealists must not be condemned for Athe- 
ists neither, but only those of them, who assert, that there is no con- 
; scious intellectual nature, presiding over the whole universe. For this 
is that, which the adepti in Atheism, of what form soever, all agree in, 
that the first principle of the universe is no animalish, sentient, and 
conscious nature, but that all animality, sense, and consciousness, is a 
secondary, derivative, and accidental thing, generable and corruptible, 
arising out of particular concretions of matter, organized and dissolved 
together with them. | 
XXXI. Now if the first principle and original of all things in the 
aniverse be thus supposed to be body or matter, devoid of all animality, 
sense, and consciousness, then it must of necessity be either perfectly 
4ead and stupid, and without all manner of life; or else endued with 
J such a kind of life only, as is by some called plastic, ‘spermatical, and 
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vegetative, by others the life of nature, or natural perception. And 
those Atheists, who derive all things from dead and stupid matter, must 
also needs do this, either in the way of qualities and forms, and these 
are the Anaximandrian Atheists ; or else in the way of atoms and fig- 
ures, which are the Democritical. But those, who make matter en- 
dued with a plastic life to be the first original of all things, must needs “ 
suppose either one such plastic and spermatic life only in the whole 
mass of matter or corporeal universe, which are the Stoical Atheists ; 
or else all matter as such to have life and an energetic nature belonging 
to it (though without any animal sense or self-perception,) and conse- 
quently all the particular parts of matter, and every totum by continuity, 
to have a distinct plastic life of its own, which are the Stratonic Athe- 
ists. Wherefore, there does not seem to be any room now left for any 
other form of Atheism, besides these four, to thrust in. 

And we think fit here again to inculcate, what hath been already 
intimated, that one grand difference amongst these several forins of 
Atheism is this, that some of them attributing no life at all to matter, 
as such, nor indeed acknowledging any plastic life of nature, distinct 
from the animal, and supposing every thing whatsoever is in the world, 
besides tn araros, the bare substance of matter considered as devoid of 
all qualities (that is, mere extended bulk,) to be generated and cor- 
rupted ; consequently resolve, that.all manner of life whatsoever is gen- 
erable and corruptible, or educible out of nothing, and reducible to 
nothing again; and these are the Anaximandrian and Democritic 
Atheisms. But the other, which are the Stoical and Stratonical, do, 
on the contrary, suppose some life to be fundamental and original, es- . 
sential and substantial, ingenerable and incorruptible, as being a first 
principle of things : nevertheless, this not to be any animal, conscious, 
and self-perceptive life, but a plastic life of nature only ; all Atheists 
still agreeing in those two fore-mentioned things: first, that there is no 
other substance in the world besides body; secondly, that all animal 
life, sense, and self-perception, conscious understanding and personal- 
ity, are generated and corrupted, successively educed out of nothing 
and reduced into nothing again. 

XXXII. Indeed we are not ignorant that some, who seem to be 
well-wishers ta Atheism, have talked sometimes of sensitive and rational 
matter, as having a mind to suppose, three several sorts of matter in the 
universe, specifically different from one another, that were originally 
such, and self-existent from eternity ; namely, senseless, sensitive, and \“ 
rational: as if the mundane system might be conceived to arise from a 
certain jumble of these three several sorts of matter, as it were scuffling 
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together in the dark, without a God, and so producing brute animals 
and men. But as this is a mere precarious hypothesis, their being no 
imaginable account to be given, how there should come to be such an 
essential difference betwixt matters, or why this piece of matter should 
be sensitive, and that rational, when another is altogether senseless ; s0 
the suggestors of it are but mere novices in Atheism, and a kind of 
bungling well-wishers to it. First, because, according to this hypothe- 
sis, no life would be produced or destroyed in the successive genera- 
tions and corruptions of animals, but only concreted and secreted in 
them; and, consequently, all human personalities must be eternal and 
incorruptible: which is all one, as to assert the pre and post-existence 
of all souls from eternity to eternity, a thing that all genuine and 
thorough-paced Atheists are in a manner as abhorrent from, as they are 
from the Deity itself. And secondly, because there can be no imagina- 
ble reason, given by them, why there might not be as well a certain 
Divine matter perfectly intellectual and self-existent from eternity, a3 a 
sensitive and rationa] matter. And, therefore, such an hypothesis as 
this can never serve the turn of Atheists. But all those that are mas 
ters of the craft of Atheism, and thoroughly catechised or initiated in 
the dark mysteries thereof (as hath been already inculcated,) do per- 
fectly agree in this, that all animal, sentient, and conscious life, all 
souls and minds, and consequently all human personalities, are genera- 
ted out of matter, and corrupted again into it, or rather educed out of 
nothing, and reduced into nothing again. 

We understand also, that there are certain cunting astrological 
Atheists, who would deduce all things from the occult qualities and in- 
fluences of the stars, according to their different conjunctions, opposi- 
tions, and aspects, in a certain blind and unaccountable manner. But 
these being persons devoid of all manner of sense, who neither so much 
as pretend to give an account of these stars, whether they be animals 
or not, as also whence they derive their original (which, if they did un- 
dertake to do atheistically, they must needs resolve themselves at length 
into one or other of those hypotheses already proposed,) therefore, as 
we conceive, they deserve not the least consideration. But we think 
fit here to observe, that such devotees to the heavenly bodies, as look 
upon all the other stars as petty deities, but the sun as the supreme 
deity and monarch of the universe, in the meantime conceiving it also 
‘to be perfectly intellectual (which is in a manner the same with the 
Cleanthean hypothesis) are not so much to be accounted Atheists, as 
spurious, paganical, and idolatrous Theists. And upon all these con- 
siderations, we conclude again, that there is no other philosophic form 
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of Atheism, that can easily be devised, besides these four mentioned, 
the Anaximandrian, the Democritical, the Stoical and the Stratonical. 
XXXIII. Amongst which forms of Atheism, there is yet another 
difference to be observed, and accordingly another distribution to be 
made of them. It being first premised, that all these forementioned 
sorts of Atheists (if they will speak consistently and agreeably to their 
own principles) must needs suppose all things to be one way or other 
necessary. For though Epicurus introduced contingent liberty, yet it 
is well known, that he therein plainly contradicted his own principles. 
And this, indeed, was the first and principal thing intended by us, in 
this whole undertaking, to confute that false hypothesis of the mundane 
system, which makes all actions and events necessary upon Atheistic 
grounds, but especially in the mechanic way. Wherefore, in the next’ 
place, we must observe, that though the principles of all Atheists intro- 
duce necessity, yet the necessity of these Atheists is not one and the 
same, but of two different kinds; some of them supposing a necessity 
of dead and stupid matter, which is that, which is commonly meant by 
tAixy avayen, or material necessity, and is also called by Aristotle, an 
absolute necessity of things; others, the necessity of a plastic life, 
‘which the same Aristotle calls an hypothetical necessity. For the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists do both of them assert a ma- 
terial and absolute necessity of all things; one in the way of qualities, 
and the other of motion and mechanism : but the Stoical and Stratoni- 
cal Atheists assert a plastical and hypothetical necessity of things only. 
Now one grand difference betwixt these two sorts of Atheisms and 

their necessities lies in this, that the former, though they make all 
things necessary, yet they suppose them also to be fortuitous; there 
being no inconsistency between these two. And the sense of both the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheisms seems to be thus described 
by Plato,! navta xara ruyny é dvayxns avvexegaody, All things were 
mingled together by necessity according to fortune.—For that nature, 
from whence these Atheists derived all things, is at once both necessary 
and fortuitous. But the Plastic Atheisms suppose such a necessary na- 
ture for the first principle of things, as is not merely fortuitous, but 
regular, orderly, and methodical; the Stoical excluding all chance and 
fortune universally, because they subject all things to one plastic nature 
ruling over the whole universe, but the Stratonical doing it in part only, 
because they derive things from a mixture of chance and plastic nature, 
both together. : 

And thus we see, that there is a double notion of nature amongst 
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Atheists, as well as Theists; which we cannot better express than in 
the words of Balbus the Stoic, personated by Cicero: }“‘ Alii naturam 
censent esse vim quandam sine ratione, cientem motus in corporibus 
necessarios ; alii autem vim participem ordinis, tanquam via progre- 
dientem. Cujus solertiam, nulla ars, nulla manus, nemo opifex, conse- 
qai potest imitando; seminis enim vim esse tantam, ut id quanquam pe- 
rexiguum, nactumque sit materiam, quo ali augerique possit, ita fingat 
et efficiat, in suo quidque genere, partim ut per stirpes elantue suas, 
partim ut movere etiam possint, et ex se similia sui generare.” Some 
by nature mean a certain force without reason and order, exciting 
necessary motions in bodies: but others understand by it such a force, 
as participating of order proceeds as it were methodically. Whose 
exquisiteness, no art, no hand, no opificer can reach to by imitation. 
For the force of seed is such, that though the bulk of it be very small, 
yet if it get convenient matter for its nourishment and increase, it so 
forms and frames things in their several kinds, as that they can partly. 
through their stocks and trunks be nourished, and partly move them- 
selves also, and generate their like—And again: “ Sunt qui omnia 
nature nomine appellent, ut Epicurus; sed nos, cum dicimus natura 
constare administrarique mundum, non ita dicimus, ut glebam, ant 
fragmentum lapidis, aut aliquid ejusmodi, nulla coherendi natura ; sed 
ut arborem, ut animalia, in quibus nulla temeritas, sed ordo apparet et 
artis quedam similitudo.” There are some, who call all things by the 
name of nature, as Epicurus; but we, when we say that the world is 
administered by nature, do not mean such a nature, as isin clods of 
earth and pieces of stone, but such as is in a tree or animal, in whose 
constitution there is no temerity, but order and similitude of art.—Now, 
according to these two different notions of nature, the four foremention- 
ed forms of Atheism may be again dichotomized after this manner— 
into such as derive all things from a mere fortuitous and temerarious 
nature, devoid of all order and methodicalness; and such as deduce 
the original of things from a certain orderly, regular, and artificial, 
though senseless nature in matter. The former of which are the 
Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheisms, the latter the Stoical and 
Stratonical. 

It hath been already observed, that those Atheisms, that derive all 
things from a mere fortuitous principle, as also suppose every thing, 
besides vn amocos, the bare substance of matter—or extended bulk, to 
be generated and corrupted; though they asserted the eternity of mat- 
ter, yet they could not, agreeably to their own hypothesis, maintain the 
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eternity and incorruptibility of the world. And accordingly hereunto, 
both the Anaximandrian! and Democritic®? Atheists did conclude the 
world to be yevopevor xai pFagtoy, such as was at first made, and should 
be again corrupted.—And upon this account, Lucretius concerns him- 
self highly herein, to prove both the novity of the world, and a'so its 
future dissolution and extinction, that 


Totum nativum mortali corpore eonstat. 


But instead of the world’s eternity, these two sorts of Atheists intro- 
duced another paradox, namely an anegla xoopey, an infinity of worlds ; 
—and that not only successive, in that space, which this world of ours 
is conceived now to occupy, in respect of the infinity of past and future 
time, but also a contemporary infinity of coexistent worlds, at all times, 
throughout endless and unbounded space. 

However, it is certain, that some persons Atheistically inclined, 
have been always apt to run out another way, and to suppose, that the 
frame of things, and system of the world, ever was from eternity, and 
ever will be to eternity, such as now it is, dispensed by a certain order- 
ly and regular, but yet senseless and unknowing nature. And it is 
prophesied in Scripture, that such Atheists as these, should especially 
abound in these latter days of ours; *‘ There shall come in the last 
days (éunaixta:) atheistical scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.” Which latter words are spoken only according to the received 
hypothesis of the Jews, the meaning of these Atheists being quite other- 
wise, that there was neither creation nor beginning of the world; but 
that things had continued, such as they now are, from all eternity. As 
appears also from what the apostle there adds by way of confutation, 
that they ‘‘ were wilfully ignorant of this, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the 
water; and thatas the world, that then was, overflowing with water 
perished, so the heavens and earth, which now are, by the same word 
are kept in store, and reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.” And it is evident, that some of these — 
Atheists, at this very day, march in the garb of enthusiastical religion- 
ists, acknowledging no more a God than a Christ without them, and 
allegorizing the day of judgment and future conflagration into a kind of 
seemingly mystical, but really atheistical nonsense. ‘These, if they did 
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philosophize, would resolve themselves into one or other of those two 
hypotheses before mentioned; either that of one plastic orderly and 
methodical, but senseless nature, ruling over the whole universe ; or 
else that of the life of matter, makin’. ne or other of these two natures 
to be their own God or Numen; it being sufficiently agreeable to the 
principles of both these Atheistic hypotheses (and no others) to main- 
tain the world’s both anté and post-eternity ; yet so as that the latter of 
them, namely, the Hylozoists, admitting a certain mixture of chance 
toxether with the life of matter, would suppose, that though the main 
atrokes of things might be preserved the same, and some kind of con- 
stant recularity always kept up in the world, yet that the whole mun- 
dane system did not in all respects continue the same, from eternity to 
eternity, without any variation.’ But as Strabo tells us, that Strato Phy- 
sicus maintained, the Euxine sea at first to have had no outlet by By- 
gantium into the Mediterranean, but that by the continual running in 
of rivers into it, causing it to overflow, there was in length of time, a 
passage opened by the Propontis and Hellespont; as also that the 
Mediterranean sea forced open that passage of the Herculean straits, 
being a continual isthmus or neck of land before; that many parts of 
the present continent were heretofore sea, as also much of the present 
ocean habitable land:—so it cannot be doubted, but that the same 
Strato did likewise suppose such kind of alterations and vicissitudes as 
these, in all the greater parts of the mundane system. 

But the Stoical Atheists, who made the whole world to be dispensed 
by one orderly and plastic nature, might very well, and agreeably to 
their own hypothesis, maintain, besides the world’s eternity, one con- 
stant and invariable course or tenor of things in it, as Plinius Secundus 
doth, who, if he were any thing, scems to have been one of these Athe- 
ists; 2‘ Mundum et hoc quod nomine alio celum appellare libuit, 
(cujus circumflexu reguntur cuncta) Numen esse, credi par est, #ter- 
num, immensum, neque genitum, neque interiturum———-—Idem 
rerum nature opus, et rerum ipsa natura.” The world, and that which 
by another name is called the heavens, by whose circumgyration all 
things are goyerned, ought to be believed to be a Numen, eternal, im- 
mense, such as was never «nade, and shall never be destroyed.— Where, 
by the way, it may be again observed, that those Atheists, who denied 
a God, according to the true notion of him, as a conscious, understand- 
ing being, presiding over the whole world, did notwithstanding look 
upon either the world itself, or else a mere senseless plastic nature in it, 
as a kind of Numen or Deity, they supposing it to be ingenerable and 
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incorruptible. Which same Pliny, as upon the grounds of the Stuical 
Atheism, he maintained against the Anaximandrians and Democritics, 
the world’s eternity and incorruptibility ; so did he likewise, in way of 
opposition to that axsgla xcouwy, that infinity of worlds —of theirs 
assert, that there was but one world, and that finite. In like manner 
we read concerning that famous Stoic, Boethus, whom Laertius affirms 
to have denied the world to be an animal (which, according to the lan- 
guage and sense of those times, was all one as to deny a God ;) that he 
also maintained, contrary to the received doctrine of the Stoics, the 
world’s ante-eternity and incorruptibility ; Philo, in his treatise regi 
apagolas xoopuov, or the Incorruptibility of the World,—testifying the 
same of him. 

Nevertheless it seems, that some of these Stoical Atheists did also 
agree with the generality of the other Stoical Theists, in supposing a 
successive infinity of worlds generated and corrupted, by reason of 
intervening periodical conflagrations ; though all dispensed by such a 
stupid and senseless nature, as governs plants and trees. For thus 
much we gather from those words of Seneca before cited, where, des- 
cribing this Atheistical hypothesis, he tells us, that though the world 
were a plant, that is, governed by a vegetative or plastic nature, with- 
out any animality, yet notwithstanding, “ ab initio ejus usque ad ex- 
itum,” etc. it had both a beginning, and will have an end ; and from its 
beginning to its end, all was dispensed by a kind of regular law, even 
its successive conflagrations too, as well as those inundations or deluges, 
which have sometimes happened. Which yet they understood after 
such a manner, as that in these several revolutions and successive cir- 
cuits or periods of worlds all things should be axagadlaxta, exactly alike, 
to what had been infinitely before, and should be again infinitely after- 
wards. Of which more elsewhere. 

XXXIV. This quadripartite Atheism, which we have now repre- 
sented, is the kingdom of darkness divided, or laboring with an in- 
testine seditious war in its own bowels, and thereby destroying itself. 
Insomuch that we might well save ourselves the labor of any further 
confutation of Atheism, merely by committing these several forms of 
Atheism together, and dashing them one against another, they opposing 
and contradicting each other, no less than they do Theism itself. For 
first, those two pairs of Atheisms, on the one hand the Anaximandrian 
and Democritic, on the other the Stoical and Stratonical, do absolutely 
destroy each other ; the former of them supposing the first principle of 
all things to be stupid matter devoid of all manner of life, and contend- 
ing, that all life as well as other qualities is generable and corruptible, 
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or a mere accidental thing, and looking upon the plastic life of nature 
as a figment or fantastic capricio, a thing almost as formidable and 
altocether as impossible as a Deity; the other, on the contrary, found- 
ing all upon this priaciple, that there is a life and natural perception 
essential to matter, ingenerable and incorruptible, and contending it to 
be utterly impossible to give any account of the phenomena of the 
world, the original of motion, the orderly frame and disposition of things, 
and the nature of animals, without this fundamental life of nature. 
Avain, the single Atheisms belonging to each of theze several pairs 
qu srrel as much also between themselves. For the Democritic Athe- 
scm explodes the Anaximandrian qualities and forms, demonstrating 
that the natural production of such entities out of nothing, and the cor- 
ruption of them again into nothing, is of the two rather more impossible 
‘en a Divine creation and annihilation. And, on the other side, the 
\naximandrian Atheist plainly discovers, that, when the Democritics 
syd Atomics have spent all their fury against these qualities and forms, 
ond done what they can to solve the phenomena of nature without them 
snother way, themselves do notwithstanding, like drunken: men, reel 
and stagger back into them, and are unavoidably necessitated at last to 
take up their sanctuary in them. 

Iu Jike manner, the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists may as effectu- 
ajly wado and confute each other; the former of them urging against 
che latter, that, besides that prodigious absurdity of making every atom 
of senseless matter infallibly wise or omniscient, without a conscious- 
ness, there can be no reason at all given by the Hylozoists, why the 
matter of the whole universe might not as well conspire and confeder- 
ate together into one, as all the single atoms that compound the body of 
any animal or man; or why one conscious life might not as well result 
from the totum of the former, as of the latter; by which means the 
whole world would become an animal, or God. Again, the latter con- 
tending, thatthe Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can pretend no rea- 
son, why the whole world might not have one sentient and rational, as 
well as one plastic soul in it, that is, as well be an animal as a plant : 
inoreover, that the sensitive souls of brute animals, and the rational 
souls of men, could never possibly emerge out of one single, plastic, 
and vegetative soul in the whole universe : and, lastly, that it is alto- 
gether as unpossible, that the whole world should have life in it, and 
yet none of its parts have any life of their own, as that the whole world 
should be white or black, and yet no part of it have any whiteness or 
blackness at all in it. And, therefore, that the Stoical Atheists, as well 
as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incorporeal substance but in 
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words only, whilst they really admit the thing itself; because one and 
the same life, ruling over all the distant parts of the corporeal universe, 
must needs be an incorporeal substance, it being all in the whole, and all 
acting upon every part, and yet none of it in any part by itself; for then 
it would be many, and not one. From all which it may be concluded, 
that Atheism isa certain strange kind of monster, with four heads, 
that are all of them perpetually biting, tearing, and devouring one an- 
other. 

Now, though these several forms of Atheism do mutually destroy 
each other, and none of them be really considerable and formidable in 
itself, as to any strength of reason which it hath ; yet, as they are com- 
pared together among themselves, so some of them may be more con- 
siderable than the rest. ‘For, first, as the qualities and forms of the 
Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to be really distinct from the sub- 
stances, are things unintelligible in themselves; so he cannot, with any 
color or pretence of reason, maintain the natural production of them 
out of nothing, and the reduction of them again into nothing, and yet 
withstand a Divine creation and annihilation, as an impossibility. 
Moreover, the Anaximandrian Atheism is as it were swallowed up in- 
to the Democritic, and further improved in it; this latter carrying on 
the same design, with more seeming artifice, greater plausibility of wit, 
and a more pompous show of something, where, indeed, there is noth- 
ing. Upon which account, it hath for many ages past beaten the An- 
aximandrian Atheism in a manner quite off the stage, and reigned there 
alone. So that the Democritic or Atomic Atheism seems to be much 
more considerable of the two, than the Anaximandrian or Hylo- 
pathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of Atheism, if there were any life 
at all in matter, as the first and immediate recipient of it, then in rea- 
son this must needs be supposed to be after the same manner in it, that 
all other corporeal qualities are in bodies, so as to be divisible together 
with it, and some of it be in every part of the matter ; which is accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Hylozoista. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
Stoica] Atheists supposing one life only in the whole mass of matter, 
after sach a manner, as that none of the parts of it by themselves should 
have any life of their own, do thereby, no less than the Stoical Theists, 
make this life of theirs to be no corporeal quality or form, but an incor- 
poreal substance ; which is to contradict their own hypothesis. From 
whence we may conclude, that the Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism 
is, of the two, less considerable than the Hylozoic or Stratonical. 

Wherefore, amongst these four forms of Atheism, that have been 
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propounded, these two, the Atomic or Democritical, and the Hylozoic 
or Stratonical are the chief. The former of which, namely, the Demo- 
critic Atheism, admitting a true notion of body, that (according to the 
doctrine of the first and most ancient Atomists) it is nothing but resist- 
ing bulk devoid of all manner of life; yet, because it takes for granted 
that there is no other substance in the world besides body, does, there- 
fore conclude, that all life and understanding in animals and men is 
generated out of dead and stupid matter, though not as qualities and 
forms (which is the Anaximandrian way), but as resulting from the 
contextures of atoms, or some peculiar composition of magnitudes, fig- 
ures, sites, and motions ; and, consequently, that they are themselves 
really nothing else but Jocal motion and mechanism ; which is a thing 
that some time since was very pertinently and judiciously both observed 
and perstringed by the learned author' of the Ezercitatio Epistolica,” 
now a reverend bishop. But the latter, namely, the Hylozoic, though 
truly acknowledging,.on the contrary, that life, cogitation and under- 
standing are entities really distinct from local motion and mechanism, 
and that therefore they cannot be generated out of dead and stupid 
matter, but must needs be somewhere in the world, originally, essen- 
tially, and fundamentally: yet, because they take it also for granted, 
that there is no other substance besides matter, do thereupon adulterate 
the notion of matter or body, blending and confounding it with life, as 
making them but too inadequate conceptions of substance, and con- 
cluding that all matter and substance, as such, hath life and perception 
or understanding, natural and unconscious, essentially belonging to it ; 
and that sense and conscious reason or understanding in animals, ari- 
ses only from the accidental modification of this fundamental life of 
matter by organization. : 
* We conclude, therefore, that if these two Atheistic liypothescs. 
which are found to be the most considerable, be once con futed, the real-: 
jty of all Atheism will be ipso facto confuted ; there being indeed nothing 
more requisite to a thorough confutation of Atheism, than the proving 
of these two things: first, that life and understanding are not essential 
to matter, as such; and, secondly, that they can never possibly rise out 
of any mixture or modification of dead and stupid matter whatso- 
ever. The reason of which assertion is, because all Atheists, as 
was before observed, are rnere Corporealists, of which there can be but 
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these two sorts ; either such as make life to be essential to matter, and 
therefore to be ingenerable and iycorruptible ; or else such as suppose 
life and every thing besides vy woos, the bare substance of matter, or 
extended bulk, to be merely accidental, generable or corruptible, as 
rising out of some mixture or modification of it. And as the proving 
of those two things will overthrow all Atheism, so it will likewise lay a 
clear foundation for the demonstrating of a Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. 

XXXV. Now that life and perception, or understanding, should be 
essential to matter, as such, or that all senseless matter should be per- 
fectly and infallibly wise (though without consciousness) -as to all its 
own congruities and capabilities, which is the doctrine of the Hylozo- 
ists; this, I say, is an hypothesis so prodigiously paradoxical, and so 
outrageously wild, as that very few men ever could have Atheistic faith 
enough to swallow it down and digest it. Wherefore, this Hylozoic 
Atheism hath been very obscure ever since its first emersion, and hath 
found so few fautors and abettors, that it hath looked like a forlorn and 
deserted thing. Neither indeed are there any public monuments at all 
extant, in which it is avowed]y maintained, stated, and reduced into any 
system. Insomuch that we should not heve taken any notice of it at 
this time, as a particular form of Atheism, nor have conjured it ap out 
of its grave, had we not understood, that Strato’s ghost had begun to 
walk of late; and that among some well-wishers to Atheism, despairing 
in a manner of the Atomic form, this Hylozoic hypothesis began al- 
ready to be looked upon, as the rising sun of Atheism,—‘ Et tanquam 
spes altera Trojx,” it seemed to smile upon them, and flatter them at 
a distance, with some fairer hopes of supporting that ruinous and des- 
perate cause. 

Whereas, on the contrary, that other Atomic Atheism, as it insists 
upon a true notion of body, that it is nothing but resisting bulk; by 
which means, we joining issue thereupon, shall be fairly conducted on 
to a clear decision of this present controversy, as likewise to the disen- 
tangling of many other points of philosophy ; so it is that, which hath 
filled the world with the noize of it, for two thousand years past; that, 
concerning which several volumes have been formerly written, in 
which it hath been stated and brought into a kind of system; and 
which hath of late obtained a resurrection amongst us, together with 
the Atomic physiology, and been recommended to the world anew, un- 
der a specious show of wit and profound philosophy. 

Wherefore, as we could not here insist upon both these forms of 
Atheiam together, because that would have been to confound .the lan- 
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guage of the Atheists, and to have made them, like the Cadmean off- 
spring, to do immediate execution upon themselves: so we were in all 
reason obliged to make our first and principal assault upon the Atomic 
Atheism, as being the only considerable, upon this account because it 
is that alone, which publicly confronts the world, and like that proud, 
uncircumcised Philistine, openly defies the hosts of the living God ; in- 
tending nevertheless in the close of this whole discourse (that is, the 
Jast book,) where we are to determine the right intellectual system of 


> “ the universe, and to assert an incorporeal Deity, to demonstrate that 


life, cogitation, and understanding do not essentially belong to matter, 
and all substance, as such, but are the peculiar attributes and charac- 
teristics of substance incorporeal. 

XXXVI. However, since we have now started these several forms 
of Atheism, we shall not in the mean time neglect any of them neither. 
For in the answer to the second Atheistic ground, we shall confute 
them altogether at once, as agreeing in this one fundamental principle, 
That the original of all things in the universe is senseless matter, or 
matter devoid of all animality or conscious life—In the reply to the 
fourth Atheistic argumentation, we shall briefly hint the grounds of 
reason, from which incorporeal substance is demonstrated. In the ex- 
amination of the fifth, we shall confute the Anaximandrian Atheism 
there propounded, which is, as it were, the first sciography and rude 
delineation of Atheism. And in the confutation of the sixth we shall 
show, how the ancient Atomic Atheists did preventively overthrow the 
foundation of Hylozoism. Besides all which, in order to a fuller and 
more thorough confutation, both of the Cosmo-plastic and Hylozoic 
Atheisms, we shall in this very place take occasion to insist largely 
upon the plastic life of nature, giving in the first place a true account 
of it; and then afterwards showing, how grossly it is misunderstood, 
and the pretence of it abused, by the assertors of both these Atheistic 
hypotheses. The heads of which larger digression, because they could 
not be so conveniently inserted in the contents of the chapter, shall be 
represented to the reader’s view at the end of it. 

XXXVII. For we think fit here to observe, that neither the Cos- 
mo-plastic or Stoical, nor the Hylozoic or Stratonical Atheists, are 
therefore condemned by us, because they suppose such a thing as a 
plastic nature, or life distinct from the animal ; albeit this be not only 
exploded, as an absolute nonentity, by the Atomic Atheists, who might 
possibly be afraid of it, as that which approached too near a Deity, or 
else would hazard the introducing of it; but also utterly discarded by 
some professed Theists of later times, who might notwithstanding have 
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an undiscerned tang of the Mechanic Atheism hanging about them, in 
that their so confident rejecting of all final and intending causality in 
nature, and admitting of no other causes of things, as philosophical, 
save the material and mechanical only ; this -being really to banish all 
mental, and consequently Divine causality, quite out of the world; and 
to make the whole world to be nothing else, but a mere heap of dust 
fortuitously agitated, or a dead cadaverous thing, that hath no signa-. 
tures of mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom at all upon it; 
nor indeed any other vitality acting in it, than only the production of a 
certain quantity of local motion, and the conservation of it according 
to some general Jaws; which things the Democritic Atheists take for 
granted, would all be as they are, though there were no God. And 
thus Aristotle describes this kind of philosophy, that it made the whole 
world to consist, ! éx coxyctay povor, xai porvadoy tativ péy dxovtey, ayt— 
zur 0s nauxay, of nothing but bodies and monads (that is, atoms, or 
small particles of matter) only ranged and disposed together in such an 
order, but altogether dead and inanimate.— 

2. For unless there be such a thing admitted asa plastic nature, 
that acts fysxa tov, for the sake of something, and in order to ends, 
regularly, artificially and methodically, it seems, that one or other of 
these two things must be concluded ; that either in the efformation and 
organization of the bodies of animals, as well as the other phenomena, 
every thing comes to pass fortuitously, and happens to be as it is, with- 
out the guidance and direction of any mind or understanding ; or else, 
that God himself doth all immediately, and, as it were with bis own 
hands, form the body of every gnat and fly, insect and mite, as of other 
animals in generations, all whose members have so much of contrivance 
in them, that Galen professed he could never enough admire that arti- 
fice, which was in the leg of a fly (and yet he would have admired the 
wisdom of nature more, had he been but acquainted with the use of 
microscopes :) I say, upon supposition of no plastic nature, one or other 
of these two things must be concluded; because it is not conceived by 
any, that the things of nature are all thus administered with such ex- 
act regularity and constancy every where, merely by the wisdom, pro- 
vidence, and efficiency of those inferior spirits, demons or angels. As 
also, though it be true, that the works of nature are dispensed by a Di- 
vine law and command, yet this is not to be understood in a vulgar 
sense, as if they were all effected by the mere force of a verbal law or 
outward command, because inanimate things are not commendable nor 
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governable by such a law. And therefore, besides the Divine will and 
pleasure, there must needs be some other immediate agent and execution- 
er provided, for the producing of every effect; since not so much as a 
stone, or other heavy body, could at any time fall downward, merely by 
the force of a verbal law, without any other efficient cause; but either 
God himself must immediately impel it, or else there must be some 
other subordinate cause in nature for tha: notion. Wherefore, the Di- 
vine law and command, by which the things of nature are administered, 
must be conceived to be the real appointment of some energetic, effec- 
tual, and operative cause for the production of every effect. 

3. Now to assert the former of these two things, that all the effects 
of nature come to pass by material and mechanical necessity, or the 
mere fortuitous motion of matter, without any guidance or direction, is 
a thing no less irrational than it is impious and atheistical. Not only 
because it is utterly inconceivable and impossible, that such infinite 
regularity and artificialness, as is every where throughout the whole 
world, should constantly result out of the fortuitous motion of matter ; 
but also because there are many such particular phenomena in nature, 
as do plainly transcend the powers of mechanism, of which, therefore, 
no sufficient mechanical reasons can be devised—as the motion of re- 
spiration in animals: as there are also other phenomena, that are per 
fectly cross to the laws of mechanism ; as, for example, that of the dis- 
tant poles of the equator and ecliptic, which we shall insist upon after- 
ward. Of both which kinds there have been other instances proposed 
by my learned friend, Dr. More, in his Enchiridion Metaphysicum, 
and very ingeniously improved by him to this very purpose, namely, to 
evince, that there is something in nature besides mechanism, and con- 
sequently substance incorporeal. 

Moreover, those Theists who philosophize after this manner, by re- 
solving all the corporeal phenqmena into fortuitous mechanism, or the 
necessary and unguided motion of matter, make God to be nothing else 
in the world, but an idle spectator of the various results of the fortui- 
, tous and necessary motions of bodies: and render his wisdom altogeth- 
er useless and insignificant, xs being a thing wholly enclosed and shut 
up within his own breast, and not at all acting abroad upon any thing 
without him. 

Furthermore, all such Mechanists as these, whether Theists or 
Atheists, do, according to that judicious censure passed by Aris- 
totle,! long since, upon Democritus, but substitute as it were zetga &v- 
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Alyny téxtovoc, 8 carpenter’s or artificer’s wooden hand, moved by strings 
and wires, instead of a living hand.—They make a kind of dead and 
wooden world, as it were a carved statue, that hath nothing neither vi- 
tal nor magical at all in it. Whereas to those who are considerative, 
it will plainly appear, that there is a mixture of life or plastic nature, 
together with mechanism, which runs through the whole corporeal uni- 
verse. 

And whereas it is pretended, not only that all corporeal phenomena 
may be sufficiently solved mechanically, without any final, intending, 
and directive causality, but also that all other reasons of things in na- 
ture, besides the material and mechanical, are altogether unphilosophi- 
cal, the same Aristotle! ingeniously exposes the ridiculousness of this 
pretence after this manner: telling us, that it is just as if a carpenter, 
Joiner, or carver should give this account, as the only satisfactory, of 
: any artificial fabric or piece of carved imagery, ote éunscortos tol opya- 
you to pay xoidoy dylyeto, 1008 inénsdoy, that because the instruments, ax- 
es and hatchets, planes and chisels, happened to fall so and so upon 
the timber, cutting it here and there, that therefore it was hollow in one 
place, and plain in another, and the like ; and by that means the whole 
came to be of such a form.—For is it not altogether as absurd and ri- 
diculous, for men to undertake? to give an account of the formation and 
organization of the bodies of animals, by mere fortuitous mechanism, 
without any final or intending causality, as why there was an heart 
here, and brains there ; and why the heart had so many and such dif- 
ferent valves in the entrance and outlet of its ventricles; and why all 
the other organic parts, veins and arteries, nerves and muscles, bones 
and cartilages, with the joints and members, were of such a form? Be- 
cause forscoth, the fluid matter of the seed happened to move so and s0 
in several places, and thereby to cause all those differences, which are 
also diverse in different animals ; all being the necessary result of a 
certain quantity of motion at first indifferently impressed upon the small 
particles of the matter of this universe turned round in a vortex. But, 
as the same Aristotle adds, no carpenter or artificer is 80 simple, as to 
give such an account as this, and think it satisfactory, but he will rath- 
er declare, that himself directed the motion of the instruments, after 
such a manner, and in order to such ends: * Bédtoy o téxty, ov yag 
ixavoy Eozas aig, 10 tocovtoy sinsiv, Sts dunscdvtos tov dpyavov, etc. al- 
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da Sidte thy zlnyny éxoinoato toimityy, nad tlyos Evexa, dgei tiv aitlay, ones 
zorords % torovdnnots thy popgyy yéryytas. A carpenter would give a bet- 
ter account than so, for he would not think it safficient to say, that the 
fabric came to be of such a form, because the instruments happened to 
fall so and so, but he will tell you that it was because himself made 
such strokes, and that he directed the instruments and determined their 
motion after such a manner, to this end, that he might make the whole a 
fabric fit and useful for such purposes.—And this is to assign the final 
cause. And certainly there is scarcely any man in his wits, that will 
not acknowledge the reason of the different valves in the heart from the 
apparent usefulness of them, according to those particular stractares of 
theirs, to be more satisfactory, than any which can be brought from 
mere fortuitous mechanism, or the unguided motion of the seminal 
matter. 

4. And as for the latter part of the disjunction, that every thing m 
nature should be done immediately by God himself; this, as, according 
to vulgar apprehension, it would render Divine Providence operose, s0- 
licitous, and distractious, and thereby make the belief of it to be enter- 
tained with greater difficulty, and give advantage to Atheists ; so in the 
judgment of the writer De Mundo, it is not so decorous in respect of 
God neither, that he should avrovgysiy azavra, set his own hand, as it 
were, to every work, and immediately do all the meanest and triflingest 
things himself drudgingly, without ‘making use of any inferior and sub- 
ordinate instruments. £ineg Goepvoy jy avtoy Soxsiy Zégtny avtovgyédiy 
Gnavta, xad drareleiy & Bovhosto, xab épiotapevoy comely, molt pallor 
axgenic dy sly tH Sep. Teuvoregoy dé xad ngenwdéotegoy tyr Jivepsy at— 
tov, da tov cvpnartos xdcpou Sunxotcay, ilioy +& xsveiv xa oednrny, etc. 
If it were. not congruous in respect to the state and majesty of Xerxes, 
the great king of Persia, that he should condescend to do all the mean- 
est offices himself; much less can this be thought decorous in respect 
of God. But it seems far nore august and becoming of the Divine 
Majesty, that a certain power and virtue, derived from him, and passing 
through the universe, should move the sun and moon, and be the im- 
mediate cause of those lower things done here upon earth.— 

Moreover, it seems not so agreeable to reason neither, that nature, 
as a distinct thing from the Deity, should be quite superseded or made 
to signify nothing, God himself doing all things immediately and mi- 
raculously ; from whence it would follow also, that they are all done 
either forcibly and violently, or else artificially only, and none of them 
by any inward principle of their own. 


1 Cap. 7, 
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Lastly : this opinion is further confuted by that slow and graduel 
process, that it is in the generations of things, which would seem to be 
but a vain and idle pomp, or a trifling formality, if the agent were om- 
nipotent: as also by those ayagrjpata (as Aristotle calls them) those 
errors and bungles, which are committed, when the matter is inept and 
contumacious; which argue the agent not to be irresistible, and that 
nature is such a thing, as is not altogether incapable (as well as human 
art) of being sometimes frustrated and disappointed, by the indispo- 
sition of matter. Whereas an omnipotent agent, as it could despatch: 
its work in a moment, so it would always do it infallibly and irresistibly ; 
no ineptitude or stubbornness of matter being ever able to hinder 
such a one, or make him bungle or fumble in any thing. 

5. Wherefore, since neither al] things are produced fortuitously, or 
by the unguided mechanism of matter, nor God himself may reasona- 
bly be thought to do all things immediately and miraculously ; it may 
well be concluded, that there is a plastic nature under him, which, as 
an inferior and subordinate instrument, doth drudgingly execute that 
part of his Providence, which coniists in the regular and orderly motion 
of matter ; yet so as that there is also, besides this, a higher Providence 
to be aknowledged, which, presiding over it, doth often supply the de- 
fects of it, and sometimes over-rule it ; forasmuch as this plastic nature 

‘cannot act electively, nor with discretion. And by this means the 
wisdom of God will not be shut up nor concluded wholly within his 
own breast, but will display itself abroad, and print its stamps and sig- 
natures every where throughout the world ; so that God, as Plato! (af- 
ter Orpheus*) speaks, will be not only the beginning and end, but also 
the middle of all things; they being as much to be ascribed to his 
causality, as if himself had done them all immediately, without the con- 
current instrumentality of any subordinate natural cause. Notwith- 
standing which, in this way it will appear also to human reason, that 
all things are disposed and ordered by the Deity, without any solicitous 
care or distractious providence. 

And indeed those mechanic Theists, who rejecting a plastic nature 
affect to concern the Deity as little as is possible in mundane affairs, 
either for fear of debasing him, and bringing him down to too mean of- 
fices, or else of subjecting him to solicitous encumberment; and for 
that cause would have God to contribute nothing more to the mundane: 
system and economy, than only the first impressing of a certain quan- 
tity of motion upon the matter, and the after conserving of it, accord- 
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or a mere accidental thing, and looking upon the plastic life of nature 
as a figment or fantastic capricio, a thing almost as formidable and 
altogether as impossible asa Deity; the other, on the contrary, found- 
ing all upon this principle, that there is a life and natural perception 
essential to matter, ingenerable and incorruptible, and contending it to 
be utterly impossible to give any account of the phenomena of the 
world, the original of motion, the orderly frame and disposition of things, 
and the nature of animals, without this fundamental life of nature. 

Again, the single Atheisms belonging to each of theze several pairs 
quarrel as much also between themselves. For the Democritic Athe- 
ism explodes the Anaximandrian qualities and forms, demonstrating 
that the natural production of such entities out of nothing, and the cor- 
ruption of them again into nothing, is of the two rather more impossible 
than a Divine creation and annihilation. And, on the other side, the 
Anaximandrian Atheist plainly discovers, that, when the Democritics 
and Atomics have spent all their fury against these qualities and forms, 
and done what they can to solve the phenomena of nature without them 
another way, themselves do notwithstanding, like drunken men, reel 
and stagger back into them, and are unavoidably necessitated at last to 
take up their sanctuary in them. 

In like manner, the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists may as effectu- 
ally undo and confate each other; the former of them urging against 
the latter, that, besides that prodigious absurdity of making every atom 
of senseless matter infallibly wise or omniscient, without a conscious- 
ness, there can be no reason at all given by the Hylozoists, why the 
matter of the whole universe might not as well conspire and confeder- 
ate together into one, as all the single atoms that compound the body of 
any animal or man ; or why one conscious life might not as well result 
from the totum of the former, as of the latter; by which means the 
whole world would become an animal, or God. Again, the latter con- 
tending, that the Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can pretend no rea- 
son, why the whole world might not have one sentient and rational, as 
well as one plastic soul in it, that is, as well be an animal as a plant: 
moreover, that the sensitive souls of brute animals, and the rational 
souls of men, could never possibly emerge out of one single, plastic, 
and vegetative soul in the whole universe : and, lastly, that it is alto- 
gether as impossible, that the whole world should have life in it, and 
yet none of its parts have any life of their own, as that the whole world 
should be white or black, and yet no part of it have any whiteness or 
blackness at all in it. And, therefore, that the Stoical Atheists, as well 
as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incorporeal substance but in 
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words only, whilst they really admit the thing itself; because one and 
the same life, ruling over all the distant parts of the corporeal universe, 
must needs be an incorporeal substance, it being all in the whole, and all 
acting upon every part, and yet none of it in any part by itself; for then 
it would be many, and not one. From all which it may be concluded, 
that Atheism isa certain strange kind of monster, with four heads, 
that are all of them perpetually biting, tearing, and devouring one an- 
other. 

Now, though these several forms of Atheism do mutually destroy 
each other, and none of them be really considerable and formidable in 
itself, as to any strength of reason which it hath; yet, as they are com- 
pared together among themselves, so some of them may be more con- 
siderable than the rest. For, first, as the qualities and forms of the 
Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to be really distinct from the sub- 
stances, are things unintelligible in themselves; so he cannot, with any 
color or pretence of reason, maintain the natural production of them 
out of nothing, and the reduction of them again into nothing, and yet 
withstand a Divine creation and annihilation, as an impossibility. 
Moreover, the Anaximandrian Atheism is as it were swallowed up in- 
to the Democritic, and further improved in it; this latter carrying on 
the same design, with more seeming artifice, greater plausibility of wit, 
and a more pompous show of something, where, indeed, there is noth- 
ing. Upon which account, it hath for many ages past beaten the An- 
aximandrian Atheism in a manner quite off the stage, and reigned there 
alone. So that the Democritic or Atomic Atheism seems to be much 
more considerable of the two, than the Anaximandrian or Hylo- 
pathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of Atheism, if there were any life 
at all in matter, as the first and immediate recipient of it, then in rea- 
son this must needs be supposed to be after the same manner in it, that 
all other corporeal qualities are in bodies, so as to be divisible together 
with it, and some of it be in every part of the matter ; which is accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Hylozoists. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
Stoical Atheists supposing one life only in the whole mass of matter, 
after such a manner, as that none of the parts of it by themselves should 
have any life of their own, do thereby, no less than the Stoical Theists, 
make this life of theirs to be no corporeal quality or form, but an incor- 
poreal substance ; which is to contradict their own hypothesis. From 
whence we may conclude, that the Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism 
is, of the two, less considerable than the Hylozoic or Stratonical. 

Wherefore, amongst these four forms of Atheism, that have been 
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or a mere accidental thing, and Jooking upon the plastic life of nature 
as a figment or fantastic capricio, a thing almost as formidable and 
altogether as impossible as a Deity; the other, on the contrary, found- 
ing all upon this principle, that there is a life and natural perception 
essential to matter, ingenerable and incorruptible, and contending it to 
be utterly impossible to give any account of the phenomena of the 
world, the original of motion, the orderly frame and disposition of things, 
and the nature of animals, without this fundamental life of nature. 

Again, the single Atheisms belonging to each of these several pairs 
quarrel as much also between themselves. For the Democritic Athe- 
ism explodes the Anaximandrian qualities and forms, demonstrating 
that the natural production of such entities out of nothing, and the cor- 
ruption of them again into nothing, is of the two rather more impossible 
than a Divine creation and annihilation. And, on the other side, the 
Anaximandrian Atheist plainly discovers, that, when the Democritics 
and Atomics have spent all their fury against these qualities and forme, 
and done what they can to solve the phenomena of nature without them 
another way, themselves do notwithstanding, like drunken men, reel 
and stagger back into them, and are unavoidably necessitated at last to 
take up their sanctuary in them. 

In like manner, the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists may as effectu- 
ally undo and confute each other; the former of them urging against 
the latter, that, besides that prodigious absurdity of making every atom 
of senseless matter infallibly wise or omniscient, without a conscious- 
ness, there can be no reason at all given by the Hylozoists, why the 
matter of the whole universe might not as well conspire and confeder- 
ate together into one, as all the single atoms that compound the body of 
any animal or man ; or why one conscious life might not as well result 
from the totum of the former, as of the latter; by which means the 
whole world would become an animal, or God. Again, the latter con- 
tending, that the Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can pretend no rea- 
son, why the whole world might not have one sentient and rational, as 
well as one plastic soul in it, that is, as well be an animal as a plant: 
moreover, that the sensitive souls of brute animals, and the rational 
souls of men, could never possibly emerge out of one single, plastic, 
and vegetative soul in the whole universe : and, lastly, that it is alto- 
gether as impossible, that the whole world should have life in it, and 
yet none of its parts have any life of their own, as that the whole world 
should be white or black, and yet no part of it have any whiteness or 
blackness at all in it. And, therefore, that the Stoical Atheists, as well 
as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incorporeal substance but in 
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words only, whilst they really admit the thing itself; because one and 
the same life, ruling over all the distant parts ofthe corporeal universe, 
must needs be an incorporeal substance, it being all in the whole, and all 
acting upon every part, and yet none of it in any part by itself; for then 
it would be many, and not one. From all which it may be concluded, 
that Atheism isa certain strange kind of monster, with four heads, 
that are all of them perpetually biting, tearing, and devouring one an- 
other. 

Now, though these several forms of Atheism do mutually destroy 
each other, and none of them be really considerable and formidable in 
itself, as to any strength of reason which it hath; yet, as they are com- 
pared together among themselves, so some of them may be more con- 
siderable than the rest. For, first, as the qualities and forms of the 
Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to be really distinct from the sub- 
stances, are things unintelligible in themselves; so he cannot, with any 
color or pretence of reason, maintain the natural production of them 
out of nothing, and the reduction of them again into nothing, and yet 
withstand a Divine creation and annihilation, as an impossibility. 
Moreover, the Anaximandrian Atheism is as it were swallowed up in- 
to the Democritic, and further improved in it; this latter carrying on 
the same design, with more seeming artifice, greater plausibility of wit, 
and a more pompous show of something, where, indeed, there is noth- 
ing. Upon which account, it hath for many ages past beaten the An- 
aximandrian Atheism in a manner quite off the stage, and reigned there 
alone. So that the Democritic or Atomic Atheism seems to be much 
more considerable of the two, than the Anaximandrian or Hylo- 
pathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of Atheism, if there were any life 
at all in matter, as the first and immediate recipient of it, then in rea- 
son this must needs be supposed to be after the same manner in it, that 
all other corporeal qualities are in bodies, so as to be divisible together 
with it, and some of it be in every part of the matter ; which is accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Hylozoists. Whereas, on the contrary, the. 
Stoical Atheists supposing one life only in the whole mass of matter, 
after such a manner, as that none of the parts of it by themselves should 
have any life of their own, do thereby, no Jess than the Stoica] Theists, 
make this life of theirs to be no corporeal quality or form, but an incor- 
poreal substance ; which is to contradict their own hypothesis. From 
whence we may conclude, that the Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism 
is, of the two, less considerable than the Hylozotc or Stratonical. 

Wherefore, amongst these four forms of Atheism, that have been 
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poate slvat iGo, xal yijc, xat nollay &ev aytyov copatar, Sraveportor 
tag aitlag mavtos tov xdopou, tait ny ta tore depyacusva noldas aSsoTy- 
tas Some of them, who had concluded that it was mind that ordered 
all things in the heavens, themselves erring concerning the nature of 
the soul, and not making that older than the body, have overturned all 
again ; for heavenly bodies being supposed by them to be full of stones, 
and earth, and other inanimate things (dispensing the causes of the 
whole universe,) they did by this means occasion much Atheism and 
impiety.— 

Furthermore, the same Plato there tells us, that in those times of 
his, astronomers and physiologers commonly lay under the prejudice 
and suspicion of Atheism amongst the vulgar, merely for this reason, 
because they dealt so much in material causes: Oi xolloi diavootvras 
TOUs ta tonite petayergucopivous, aoTgovopla ts al Taig peta TALINS aay 
xaloss aldoug téyrous, adsous ylyviPas, xa Pengaxoras os olovte yy VOMEVa 
avayxats ta meaypat, ad ov Sravolaig Bovlncsus ayaFuy nége tedovusvow’ 
The vulgar think, that they who addict themselves to astronomy and 
physiology, are made Atheists thereby, they seeing as much as is possi- 
ble, how things come to pass by material necessities, and being thereby 
disposed to think them not to be ordered by mind and will, for the sake 
of good.—F rom whence we may observe, that, according to the natural 
apprehensions of men in all ages, they who resolve the phenomena of 
nature into material necessity, allowing of no final nor mental causality 
(disposing things in order to ends,) have been strongly suspected for 
friends to Atheism. 

7. But because some may pretend, that the plastic nature is all one 
with an occult quality, we shall here show, how great a difference there 
is betwixt these two. For he that asserts an occult quality for the cause 
of any phenomenon, does indeed assign no cause at all of it, but only 
declare his own ignorance of the cause: but he that asserts a plastic 
nature, assigns a determinate and proper cause, nay, the only intelligi- 
ble cause, of that which is the greatest of all phenomena in the world 
namely, the 10 ev xai xaddc, the orderly, regular, and artificial frame of 
things in the universe, whereof the mechanic philosophers, however, 
pretending to solve all phenomena by matter and motion, assign no 
cause at all. Mind and understanding is the only true cause of order- 
ly regularity; and he that asserts a plastic nature, asserts mental causal- 
ity in the world; but the fortuitous Mechanists, who, exploding final 
causes, will not allow mind and understanding to have any influence at 
all upon the frame of things, can never possibly assign any cause of 
abis grand phenomenon, unless confusion may be said to be the cause 
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of order, and fortane or chance of constant regularity ; and, therefore, 
themselves must resolve it into an occult quality. Nor, indeed, does 
there appear any great reason, why such men should assert an infinite 
mind in the world, since they do not allow it to act any where at all, 
and therefore must needs make it to be in vain. 

8. Now, this plastic nature being a thing, which is not without some 
difficalty in the conception of it, we shal] here endeavor to do these two 
things concerning it: first, to set down a right representation thereof : 
and then afterwards to show how extremely the notion of it hath been 
mistaken, perverted, and abused by those Atheists, who would make it 
to be the only God Almighty, or first principle of all things. 

How the plastic nature is in general to be conceived, Aristotle in- 


_ structs us in these words:! a évijy dy 16 Evly 4 vaunnyixy Gpolug ay th 


qvou énxoles If the naupegical art, that is, the art of the shipwright, 
were in the timber itself operatively and effectually, it would there act 
just as nature doth.—And the case is the same for al] other arts. If 
the tecodomical art, which is in the mind of the architect, were sup- 
posed to be transfused into the stones, bricks, and mortar, there acting 
upon them in such a manner as to make them come together of them-: 
selves, and range themselves into the form of a complete edifice, as 
Amphion was said, by his harp, to have made the stones move, and 
place themselves orderly of their own accord, and so to have built the 
walls of Thebes; or ifthe musical art were conceived to be immediate- 
ly in the instruments and strings, animating them as a living soul, and 
making them to move exactly, according to the laws of harmony, with- 
out any-external impulse: these, and such like instances, in Aristotle’s 
judgment, would be fit iconisms or representations of the plastic nature, . 
that being art itself acting immediately upon the matter as an inward 
principle in it. T’o which purpose the same philosopher adds, that this 
thing might be further illustrated by another instance or resemblance : 
padioza 88 Snloy, dray tig iatgevss avtos Eavtoy, tovtw yag Fossey 4 Pvars. 
Nature may be yet more clearly resembled to the medicinal art, when 
it is employed by the physician in curing himself.—So that the mean- 
ing of this philosopher is, that nature is to be conceived as art, acting 
not from without and ata distance, but immediately upon the thing 
itself which is formed by it. And thus we have the first general con- 
ception of the plastic nature, that it is art itself, acting immediately on 
the matter as an inward principle. 

9. In the next place, we are to observe, that though the plastic na- 
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ture be a kind of art, yet there are some considerable pre-eminences 
which it hath above human art; the first whereof is this, that whereas 
human art cannot act upon the matter otherwise than from without and 
at a distance, nor communicate itself to it, but with a great deal of tu- 
mult and hhurlyburly, noise and clatter, it using hands and axes, saws 
and hammers, and after this manner, with much ado, by knockings 
and thrustings, slowly introducing its form or idea (as, for example, of 
a ship or house) into the materials ; nature, in the mean time, is anoth- 
er kind of art, which, insinuating itself immediately into things them- 
selves, and there acting more commandingly upon the matter as an in- 
ward principle, does its work easily, cleverly, and silently. Nature is 
art as it were incorporated and embodied in matter, which doth not act 
upon it from without mechanically, but from within vitally and magi- 
cally ; loire yeiges évtata, obs wodec, ovts 1 Opyavoy dxamoy ] cUpputos, 
lng 38 dei dp so mosjoss, xak Hy dv sides moss, wavtenov Siloy’ Sei Jd xed 10 
poylsvay aqedeiy éx tis Prosniis moLjoeg Noiog yao wSiopcs,y tls uoxlsla, 
etc. Here are no hands, nor feet, nor any instrument, connate or ad- 
ventitious, there being only need of matter to work upon, and to be 
brought into a certain form, and nothing else. For it is manifest that 
the operation of nature is different ‘from mechanism, it doing not its 
work by trusion or pulsion, by knockings or thrustings, as if it were 
without that which it wrought upon.—But as God is inward to every 
thing, so nature acts immediately upon the matter, as an inward and 
living soul, or law in it. 

10. Another pre-eminence of nature above human art is this, that 
whereas human artists are often to seek and at a loss, and therefore 
consult and deliberate, as also upon second thoughts mend their former 
work ; nature, an the contrary, is never to seek what to do, nor at a 
stand; and for that reason also (besides another that will be suggested 
afterwards) ‘“e doth never consult nor deliberate. Indeed Aristotle 
intimates, as if this bad been the grand objection of the old Atheistic 
philosophers against the plastic nature, that because we do not see 
natural bodies ,to consult or deliberate, therefore there could be nothing 
of art, counsel, or contrivance in them: but all came to pass fortuitous- 
ly —But he confutes it after this manner: 2”Azronoy 88 15 py otras 
tvexa tau yiveadat, day ur Wot 16 xivotr Bovlevoausyoy, xalzor xat n téxyyn 


| Bow g to be done for 
ends, if they do not see that which moves to consult, although art itself 
doth not consult.—Whence “he concludes, that naturé may act artifi- 
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cially, orderly, and methodically, for the sake of ends, though it never 
consult or deliberate. Indeed human artists themselves do not consult 
properly as they are artists, but whenever they do it, it is for want of 
art, and because they are to seek, their art being imperfect and ad- 
ventitious : but art itself, or perfect art, is never to seek, and therefore 
doth never consult or.deliberate; and nature is this art, which never 
hesitates nor studies, as unresolved what to do, but is always readily 
prompted ; nor does it ever repent afterwards of what it had formerly 
done, or go about, as it were, upon second thoughts, to alter and mend 
its former course; but it goes on in one constant unrepenting tenor, 
from generation to generation, because it is the stamp or impress of that 
infallibly omniscient art of the Divine understanding, which is the very 
law and rule of what is simply the best in every thing. , 

And thus we have seen the difference between nature and human 
art : that the latter is imperfect art, acting upon the matter from with- 
out, and at a distance; but the former is art itself, or perfect art, acting 
as an inward principle in it. Wherefore, when art ts said to imitate 
nature, the meaning thereof is, that imperfect human art imitates that 
perfect art of nature, which is really no other than the Divine art itself; 
as, before Aristotle, Plato had declared in his Sophist,' in these words : 
ta pvots Aeyousva wouttcFas Felq téyvn* Those things, which are said, 
to he done by nature, are indeed done by Divine art.— _ 

It. Notwithstanding which, we are to take notice in the next place, 
that as nature is not the Deity itself, but a thing very remote from it, 
and far below it, so neither is it the Divine art, as it ts in itself pure and 
abstract, but concrete and embodied only ; for the Divine art consid- 
ered in. itself, is nothing but knowledge, understanding, or wisdom in 
the mind of God. Now knowledge and understanding, in its own na- 
ture, is xeyworopsvoy tt, a certain separate and abstract thing,—and of 
so subtile and refined a nature, as that it is not capable of being incor- 
porated with matter, or mingled and blended with it, as the soul of it. 
And therefore Aristotle’s second instance, which he propounds as most 
pertinent to illustrate this business of nature by, namely, of the physi- 
cian’s art curing himself, is not so adequate thereunto ; because when 

« the medicinal art cures the physiciar‘, in whom it is, it doth not there 
act as nature, that is, as concrete and embodied art, but as knowledge 
end. understanding. only, whith is art naked, abstract, and unbodied ; 
as also it doth its work ambagiously, by the. phygician’s willing and 
prescribing to himself the use of such medicaments, ag do but conduce, 
by eueras of impediments, to help that, which is nature indeed, or 
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the inward archeus, to effect the cure. Art is defined by Aristotle to 
be doyog tov Egyouv avev ving, the reason of the thing without matter ; 
—and so the Divine art or knowlege in the mind of God, is unbodied 
reason ; but nature is ratio mersa et confusa, reason immersed and 
plunged into matter, and, as it were, fuddled in it, and confounded with 
it. Nature is not the Divine art archetypal, but only ectypal ; it is a 
living stamp or signature of the Divine wisdom ; which, though it act 
exactly according to its archetype, yet it doth not at al] comprehend nor 
understand the reason of what itself doth. And the difference between 
these two may be resembled to that between the Aoyos évd:a Peto, the 
reason of the mind and conception,—called verbum mentis, and the 
Aoyog negopogixos, the reason of external speech ;—the latter of which, 
though it bear a certain stamp and impress of the former upon it, yet 
itself is nothing’ but articulate sound devoid of all understanding and 
sense. Or else we may illustrate this business by another similitude, 
‘comparing the Divine art and wisdom to an architect, but nature to a 
manuary opificer ; the difference betwixt which two is thus set forth by 
Aristotle pertinently to our purpose :? tovg aoystéxtovas megs Exactoy tos- 
etégous xal padloy sidévar voullouey ty yecpoteyrciy, xar Go@erégors, O18 
tug aitlas tar movoussyay izacs: of DO woneg xai tay apizor tna, mors 
piv, ovx sidota Os mous, ofoy xales 10 nig. ta pey Oly Gyuya prose tive TOL- 
siy tovtay Exactoy* tovc 58 yagotéyvas Js Eos. We account the archi- 
tects in every thing more honorable than the manuary opificers, because 
they understand the reason of things done ; whereas the other, as some 
inanimate things, only do, not knowing what.they do ; the difference 
between them being only this, that inanimate things act by a certain 
nature in them, but the manuary opificer by habit—Thus nature may 
be called the ye:gotéyyns, or manuary opificer that acts subserviently 
under the architectonical art and wisdom of the Divine understanding,* 
q] mous péy ovx sidvia, which does do without knowing the reason of 
what it doth.— 

12. Wherefore, as we did before observe the pre-eminences of na- 
tare above human art, so we must here take notice also of the imperfec- 
tions and defects of it, in which respect it falls short of human art, 
which are likewise two ; and the first of them is this, that though it act 
artificially for the sake of ends, yet itself doth neither intend those ends, 
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nor understand the reason of that it doth. Nature is not master of that 
consummate art and wisdom, according to which it acts, but only a 
servant to it, and a drudging executioner of the dictates of it. This 
difference betwixt nature and abstract art or wisdom is expressed by | 
- Plotinug‘in these words :! tf dsoloes tiie Asyousévns picwes poornars ; ots A 
" pdy pgornaig nedtoy, 4 04 pio Eazarov, Trdalua vag poorjoeas H prot, 
xai puyiic toxatoy by, Eaxatoy xal tor éy ait eddapndpsvoy Aoyoy Eye. oloy 
a dv anog Bade, Suxveizo sic Eryatoy énd Satega év th exipavele tinos: 
dvagyoug uty drrog 100 ave, iyvotc 38 aaFevois Ovtog tov xatw, OPey ovdd 
ods ptors, ovo 38 nowt. How doth wisdom differ from that which is 
called nature ? verily in this manner, that wisdom is the first thing, but 
nature the last and lowest ; for nature is but an image or imitation of 
wisdom, the last thing of the soul, which hath the lowest impress of 
reason shining upon it ; as when a thick piece of wax is thoroughly im- 
pressed upon by a seal, that impress, which is clean and distinct in the 
superior superficies of it, will in the lower side be weak and obscure ; 
and such is the stamp and signature of nature, compared with that of 
wisdom and understanding, nature being a thing, which doth only do, 
but not know.—And elsewhere the same writer declares the difference 
between the spermatic Adyo:, or reasons, and knowledges or concep- 
tions of the mind in this manner :* Morega dé of Aoyos ovtos of éy wuyy 
yonuata ; alla nag xara te yojpata woos; 6 yag Loyos éy VAn mossi, xed 
10 woLovy qroixdic, ov yonots, OVOE Seao alla Sivas tostixN THs VANS, 
ovx é8via, alla Spaca povoy, oloy tunoy xai oxyjue dv Vdats. Whether are 
these plastic reasons or forrha in the soul knowledges? but how shall it 
then act according to those knowledges? for the plastic reason or form 
acts or works in matter, and that which acts naturally is not intellec- ° 
tion nor vision, but a certain power of moving matter, which doth not 
know, but only do, and makes as it were a stamp or figure in water. 
And with this doctrine of the ancients, a modern judicious writer, 
and sagaciouws inquirer into nature, seems fully to agree, that nature is 
such a thing as doth not know, but only do; for after he had admired 
that wisdom and art, by which the bodies of animals are framed, he 
concludes that one or other of these two things must needs be acknow- 
ledged, that either the vegetative or plastic power of the soul, by which 
it fabricates and organizes its own body, is more excellent and Divine 
than the rational ; or else, 2‘ In nature operibus neque pradentiam nec 
intellectum inesse, sed ita solum videri conceptui nostro, qui secundum 
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artes nostras et facultates, seu exemplaria a nobismetipsis mutuata, de 
rebus nature divinis judicamus ; quasi principia nature activa effectus 
suos eo modo producerent, quo nos opera nostra artificialia solemus :”’ 
That in the works of nature there is neither prudence nor understand- 
ing, but only it seems so to our apprehensions, who judge of these Di- 
vine things of nature according to our own arts and faculties, and pat- 
terns borrowed from ourselves ; as if the active principles of nature did 
produce their effects in the same manner as we do our artificial works. 
— Wherefore we conclude, agreeably ‘to the sense of the best philoso- 
phers, both ancient and modern, that nature is such a thing, as, though 
it act artificially, and for the sake of ends, yet it doth but ape and 
mimic the Divine art and wisdom, itself not understanding those ends 
which it acts for, nor the reason of what it doth in order to them ; for 
which cause also it is not capable of consultation or deliberation, por 
can it act electively, or with discretion. 

13. But because this may seem strange at the first sight, that na- 
ture should be said to act évsxatov, for the sake of ends,—and regularly 
or artificially, and yet be itself devoid of knowledge and understanding, 
we shall therefore endeavor to persuade the possibility, and facilitate 
the belief of it, by some other instances; and first by that of habits, 
particularly those musical ones of singing, playing upon instruments, 
and dancing. Which habits direct every motion of the hand, voice, 
and body, and prompt them readily, without any deliberation or studied 
consideration, what the next following note or motion should be. If 
you jog a sleeping musician, and sing but the first words of a 
song to him, which he had either himself composed, or learned 
before, he will presently take it from you, and that perhaps be- 
fore he is thoroughly awake, going on with it, and singing out the re- 
mainder of the whole song tothe end. Thus the fingers of an exer- 
cised lutonist, and the legs and whole body of a skilful dancer, are di- 
rected to move regularly and orderly, in a long train and series of mo- 
tions, by those artificial habits in them, which do not themselves at all 
comprehend those laws and rules of music or harmony, by which they 
are governed. So that the same thing may be said of these habits, 
which was said before of nature, that they do not know, but only do. 
And thus we see there is no reason, why this plastic nature (which is 
supposed to move body regularly and artificially) should be thought to 
be an absolute impossibility, since habits do, in like manner, gradually 
evolve themselves in a long train or series of regular and artificial mo- 
tions, readily prompting the doing of them, without comprehending 
that art and reason, by which they are directed. The forementioned 
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philosopher illustrates the seminary reason and plastic nature of the 
universe, by this very instance :! 9 tolvuy évigyaca avrig texan’ ioneg 
Gv 6 Ogyoipavos, xsvovpevocs ely. O yag Opxtotys, tH OUTw tEyviny Loy Zorxey 
G@ULOG, xai 4) téyvn AUTOY xivEl, xed OUTO xs¥Et, 8S IHS CONG UUTIG TOLAUENS WHE 
ovens. The energy of nature is artificial, as when a dancer moves; for 
a dancer resembles this artificial life of nature, forasmuch as art itself 
moves him, and so moves him as being such a life in him.—And agree- 
ably to this conceit, the ancient mythologists represented the nature of 
the universe, by Pan playing upon a pipe or harp, and being in love 
with the nymph, Echo ; as if nature did, by a kind of silent melody, 
make all the parts of the universe every where dance in measure and 
proportion, itself being, as it were, in the mean time, delighted and 
ravished with the re-echoing of its own harmony. Habits are said to 
be an adventitious and acquired nature, and nature was before defined 
by the Stoics® to be &&:c, or a habit: so that there seems to be no other 
difference between these two, than this, that whereas the one js ac- 
quired by teaching, industry, and exercise; the other, as was ex- 
pressed by Hippocrates,° is analdevrog xai otx padovce, unlearned and 
untaught,—and may in some sense also be said to be avrodidaxtos, self- 
taught, — though she be indeed always inwardly prompted, secretly 
whispered into, and inspired by the Divine art and wisdom. 

14. Moreover, that something may act artificially and for ends, 
without comprehending the reason of what it doth, may be further 
evinced from those natural instincts that are in animals, which without 
knowledge direct them to act regularly, in order both to their own 
good, and the good of the universe. As for example: the bees in 
mellification, and in framing their combs and hexagonial cells, the 
spiders in spinning their webs, the birds in building their nests, and 
many other animals in such like actions of theirs, which would seem to 
argue a great sagacity in them, whereas, notwithstanding, as Aristotle 
observes,* otrs zézvp, otte tnrycavta, ote Bovlevoapsva mows: They do 
these things, neither by art, nor by counsel, nor by any deliberation of 
their own ;—and, therefore, are not masters of that wisdom, according 
to which they act, but only passive to the instincts and impresses 
thereof upon them. And indeed to affirm, that brute animals do all 
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these things by a knowledge of their own, and which themselves are 
masters of, and that without deliberation and consultation, were to make 
them to be endued with a most perfect intellect, far transcending that 
of human reasom; whereas it is plain enough, that. brutes are not above 
consultation, but below it, and that these instincts of nature in them 
are nothing but a kind of fate upon them. 

15. There is, in the next place, another imperfection to be observed 
in the plastic nature, that as it doth not comprehend the reason of its 
own action, so neither is it clearly and expressly conscious of what it 
doth ; in which respect, it doth not only fall short of human art, bat 
even of that very manner of acting, which is in brutes themselves, who, 
though they do not understand the reason of those actions, that their 
natural instincts lead them to, yet they are generally conceived to be 
conscious of them, and to do them by fancy; whereas, the plastic na- 
ture in the formation of plants and animals seems to have no animal 
fancy, no express ouydiaFnais, con-sense, or consciousness of what it 
doth. Thus the often commended philosopher :' 7 pitas ods qavta- 
olay Eye, 4 08 vonots pavtaclas xgeitrmy, pavracia bé ustasy piaens tUTOU 
xa voroswg’ 9 udy 76 OVFEr0g aytldnyes ovde oriyscty Eyes. Nature hath 
not so much as any fancy in it; as ‘intellection and knowledge isa 
thing superior to fancy, so fancy is superior to the impress of nature, 
for nature hath no apprehension nor conscious perception of any thing. 
In a word, nature is a thing, that hath no such self-perception or self- 
enjoyment in it, as animals have. 

16. Now we are well aware, that this is a thing, which the narrow 
principles of some late philosophers will not admit of, that there should 
be any action distinct from local motion besides expressly conscious 
cogitation. For they making the first general heads of all entity to be 
extension and cogitation, or extended being and cogitative ; and then 
supposing, that the essence of cogitation consists in express conscious- 
ness, must needs by this means exclude such a plastic life of nature, as 
we speak of, that is supposed to act without animal fancy or express 
consciousness. Wherefore, we conceive, that the first heads of being 
ought rather to be expressed thus ; resisting or antitypous extension, 
and life, (i. e. internal energy and self-activity ;) and then again, that 
life or internal self-activity is to be subdivided into such as either acts 
with express consciousness and synesthesis, or such as is without it ; 
the latter of which is this plastic life of nature : so that there may be 
an action distinct from local motion, or a vital energy, which is not 
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accompanied with that fancy, or consciousness, that is in the energies 


of the animal life; that is, there may be a simple internal energy, or 
vital autokinesy, which is without that duplication, that is included in 
the nature of ovyala3nais, con-sense and consciousness,—which makes 
a being to be pregent with itself, attentive to its own actions, or ani- 
madversive of them, to perceive itself to do or suffer, and to have a 
fruition or enjoyment of itself. And indeed it must be granted, that 
what moves matter or determines the motion of it vitally, must needs 
do it by some other energy of its own, as it is reasonable also to con- 
ceive, that itself hath some vital sympathy with that matter, which it 
acts upon. But we apprehend, that both these may be without clear 
and express consciousness. Thus the philosopher: 'xaea Com évigyea, 
xa @avdn, évépyea dé, ovy ws to wig évsgyes, GIL 9 evényea aitic, xdy 


pn aladnols tug magi, xlynols tg otx xij. Every life is energy, even the 


worst of lives, and therefore that of nature ; whose energy is not like 
that of fire, but such an energy as though there be no sense belonging 
to it, yet is it not temerarious or fortuitous, but orderly and regular.— 
Wherefore this controversy, whether the energy of the plastic na- 
ture be cogitation or no, seems to be but a logomachy, or contention 
about words. For if clear and express consciousness be supposed to 


v 


be included in cogitation, then it must needs be granted, that cogitation | 


doth not belong to the plastic life of nature; but if the notion of that 
word be enlarged, so aa to comprehend all action distinct from local 


motion, and to be of equal extent with life, then the energy of nature is © 


cogitation. 

Nevertheless, if any one think fit to attribute some obscure and im- 
perfect sense or perception, different from that of animals, to the ener- 
gy of nature, and will therefore call it a kind of drowsy, unawakened, 
or astonished cogitation, the philosopher before mentioned will not very 
much gainsay it: 2Zitg BotAntas civecivy teva | aicPnow avty ddovat, 
ovy olay Asyouey énitdy Glioy ri» acInoy H THY Guynoty, add oloy eltig 
11” tov UnvoU Ti Tou éygnyogotos NooGexaoee. If any will needs attribute 
some kind of apprehension or sense to nature, then it must not be such 
& sense or apprehension, as is in animals, but something that differs as 
much from it, as the sense or cogitation of one in a profound sleep 
differs from that of one who is awake.—And since it cannot be denied, 
but that the plastic nature hath a certain dull and obscure idea of that 
which it stamps and prints upon matter, the same philosopher® himself 

1 En. 3. 1. 2. c. 16. lib. i. de Provid. p. 267. 
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‘sticks not to call this idea of nature, P¢apo and Seopnuc, a spectacle 
and contemplamen, as likewise the energy of nature towards it, deagia 
Gwogos, a silent contemplation ;—nay, he allows, that nature may be 
said to be, in some sense, p:loPeapo, a lover of spectacles or contem- 
plation.— 

17. However, that there may be some vital energy without clear 
and express cuvaloFyors, con-sense and consciousness, animadversion, 
attention, or self-perception, seems reasonable upon several accounts. 
For, first, those philosophers themselves, who make the essence of the 
soul to consist in cogitation, and again, the essence of cogitation in 
clear and express consciousness, cannot render it any way probable, 
that the souls of men in all profound sleeps, lethargies, and apoplexies, 
as also of embryos in the womb, from their very first arrival thither, are 
never so much as one moment without expressly conscious cogitations ; 
which, if they were, according to the principles of their philosophy, 
they must, ipso facto, cease to have any being. Now, if the souls of 
men and animals be at any time without consciousness and self-percep- 
tion, then it must needs be granted, that clear and express conscious- 
ness is not essential to life. There is some appearance of life and vital 
sympathy in certain vegetables and plants, which, however called 
sensitive plants and plant-animals, cannot well be supposed to have 
animal sense and fancy, or express consciousness in them; although 
we are not ignorant, in the mean time, how some endeavor to solve all 
those phenomena mechanically. It is certain, that our human souls 
themselves are not always conscious of whatever they have in them ; 
for even the sleeping geometrician hath, at that time, all his geometrical 
theorems and knowledges some way in him; as also the sleeping musi- 
cian, all his musical skill and songs; and, therefore, why may it not be 
possible for the soul to have likewise some actual energy in it, which it 
is not expressly conscious of? We have all experience, of our doing 
many animal actions non-attendingly, which we reflect upon afterwards; 

3, also, that we often continue a long series of bodily motions, by a | 
mere virtual intention of our minds, and as it were by half a cogitation. 
That vital sympathy, by which our soul is united and tied fast, as it 
were with a knot, to the body, isa thing that we have no direct con- 
sciousness of, but only in its effects. Nor can we tell, how we come to 
be so differently affected in our souls, from the many different motions 
made upon our bodies. As, likewise, we are not conscious to ourselves 
of that energy, whereby we, impress variety of motions and figurations 
upon the animal spirits of our brain in our fantastic thoughts. For, 
thongh the geometrician perceive himself to make lines, triangles, and 
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circles in the dust with his finger, yet ‘he is not aware, how he makes 
all those same figures first upon the corporeal spirits of his brain, from 
whence, notwithstanding, as from a glass, they are reflected to him, 
fancy being rightly concluded by Aristotle! to be a weak and obscure 
sense. There is also another more interior kind of plastic power in the 
soul (if we may so call it,) whereby it is formative of its own cogita- 
tions, which itself is not always conscious of; as when, in sleep or 
dreams, it frames interlocutory discourses betwixt itself and other per- 
sons, in a long series, with coherent sense and apt connections, in 
which oftentimes it seems to be surprised with unexpected answers and 
repartees, though itself were all the while the poet and inventor of the 
whole fable. Not only our nictations for the most part when we are 
awake, but also our nocturnal volutations in sleep, are performed with 
very little or no consciousness. Respiration, or that motion of the 
diaphragma and other muscles which causes it (there being no sufficient 
mechanical account of it,) may well be concluded to be always a vital 
motion, though it be not always animal; since no man can affirm, that 
he is perpetually conscious to himself of that energy of his soul, which . 
does produce it when he is awake, much less when asleep. And, 
lastly, the Cartesian® attempts to solve the motion of the heart mechani- 
cally, seems to be abundantly confuted by autopsy and experiment, 
evincing the systole of the heart to be a muscular constriction, caused 
by some vital principle, to make which, nothing but a pulsific corpo- 
real quality in the substance of the heart itself, is very unphilosophical 
and absurd. Now, as we have no voluntary imperium at all upon the 
systole and diastole of the heart, so are we not conscious to ourselves of 
any energy of our own soul that causes them ; and therefore we may 
reasonably conclude from hence also, that there is some vital energy, 
without animal fancy or synethesis, express consciousness and self-per- 
ception. 

18. Wherefore, the plastic nature, acting neither by knowledge 
nor by animal fancy, neither electively nor hormetically, must be con- 
cluded to act fatally, magically, and sympathetically. And thus that 
curious and diligent inquirer into nature, before commended, resolves : 
>‘ Natura tanquam fato quodam, seu mandato secundum leges operante, 
movet ;”’ Nature moveth as it were by a kind of fate or command, act- 
ing according to laws. —Fate, and the laws or cormmands of the Deity, 
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concerning the mundane economy (they being really the same thing), 
ought not to be looked upon, neither as verbal things, nor as mere will 
and cogitation in the mind of God, but as an energetical and effectual 
principle, constituted by the Deity, for the bringing of things decreed 
to pass. The Aphrodisian philosopher,' with others of the ancients, 
have concluded, that fate and nature are but two different names for 
one and the same thing ; and that 01s eizagyévoy xata prow xal to xata 
got eipaguévor, both that which is done fatally is done naturally, and 
also whatever is done naturally is done fatally :—but that which we as- 
sert in this place is only this, that the plastic nature may be said tp be 
the true and proper fate of matter, or the corporeal world. Now, that 
which acts not by any knowledge or fancy, will or appetite of its own, but 
only fatally according to laws and impresses made upon it (but differ- 
ently in different cases), may be said also to act magically and sympa- 
thetically. ‘21 adqScvn payeia (saith the philosopher,*) 9 é» @ navti qi- 
Lia xat yeixos, The true magic is the friendship and discord that is in 
the universe.—And again, magic is said to be founded éy 1 cvpnadeia 
xai th tay Suvduevay tay molly momdig moog sy Caioy ovrtelovytow, in the 
sympathy and variety of diverse powers conspiring together into one 
animal.—Of which passages, though the principal meaning seem to be 
this, that the ground of magical fascinations is one vital onitive princi 
ple in the universe ; yet they imply also, that there is a certain vital en- 
ergy, not in the way of knowledge and fancy, will and animal appetite, 
but fatally sympathetical and magical. As, indeed, that mutual sym- 
pathy, which we have constant experience of, betwixt our soul and our 
body (being not a material and mechanical, but vita] thing), may be 
called also magical. | | 

19. From what hath been hitherto declared concerning the plastic 
nature, it may appear, that though it be a thing that acts for ends arti- 
ficially, and which may be also called the Divine art, and the fate of 
the corporeal world ; yet, for all that, it is neither god nor goddess, but 
a low and imperfect creature. Forasmuch as it is not master of that 


"+ veason and wisdem, according to which it acts, nor does it properly in- 


tend those ends, which it acts for ; nor, indeed, is it expressly conscious 
of what it doth, it not. knowing, but only doing, according to commands 
and laws; impressed upon it. Neither of which. things ought to seem 
strange or incredible, since nature may as well act regularly and arti- 
ficially, without any knowledge and consciousness of its own, as forms 
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of letters compounded together may print coherent philosophic sense, 
though they udderstand nothing at all; and it may also act for the sake — 
of those ends, that are not intended by itself, but some higher being, as 
well as the saw or hatchet in the hand of the architect or mechanic 
doth: !10 oxéxagvoy fvexa tov melexg, ald” ov mooloyifopevor, alla tH 
Reoloy:Lousva inngerovy; the axe cuts for the sake of something, 
though itself does not ratiocinate, nor intend or design any thing, but 
is only subservient to that which does so—It is true, that our human 
actions are not governed by such exact reason, art and wisdom, nor 
carried on with such constancy, evenness, and uniformity, as the ac- 
tions of nature are; notwithstanding which, since we act according to 
a knowledge of our own, and are masters of that wisdom, by which our 
actions are directed, since we do not act fatally only, but electively and 
intendingly, with consciousness and self-perception, the rational life 
that is in us ought to be accounted a much higher and more noble per- 
fection than that plastic life of nature. Nay, this plastic nature is so 
far from being the first and highest life, that it is indeed the last and 
lowest of all lives, it being really the same thing with the veg- 
etative, which is inferior to the sensitive. The difference betwixt na- 
ture and wisdom was before observed, that wisdom is the first and high- 
est thing, but nature the last and lowest; this latter being but an um- 
bratile imitation of the former. And to this purpose, this plastic nature 
is farther described by the same philosopher, in these words : *éots tol~ 
Yuv oUTOS 6 Loyos obx Uxgatog yous, od avtovoi's, ovdéye wuyiic xaDugas TO 
yévos’ yotnusvos Os exelyng, xai otov Exlapyrg é auqoiy vyov xoi wuyhc xai 
yuyiis xara vovy Sraxsipeyns yevynoaytey try loyoy tovror. The spermatic 
reason or plastic nature is no pure mind or perfect intellect, nor any 
kind of pure soul neither; but something which depends upon it, being 
as it were an effulgency or erradiation from both together, mind and 
soul, or soul affected according to mind, generating the same as a low- 
er kind of life.— 

And though this plastic nature contain no small part of Divine - 
providence in it; yet, since it is a thing that cannot ‘act electively 
with discretion, it must needs be granted, that there is a higher and 
Diviner providence than this, which also presides over the corporeal 
world itself; which was a thing likewise insisted upon by that philoso- 
ears 3 Ae ta éy t@) mayti ov xata oneguatixots, alle neta doyous 
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cegilantixols, xal tar ReCTépOY, 7 KATA TOUs Tow oneguoléyay loyous, Ov 
yag éy t0ig oxegquatixoic loyors Evt, xai thy yevopiver, Naga s05 onegpati- 
xois avtoig doyous: The things in the world are not administered 
merely by spermatic reasons, but by perileptic (that is, comprehensive, 
intellectual reasons), which are in order of nature before the other, be- 
cause in the spermatic reasons cannot be contained that which is caqn- 
trary to them, etc.—Where, though this philosopher may extend his 
spermatic reasons further than we do our plastic nature in this place 
(which is only confined to the motions of matter), yet he concludes, 
that there is a higher principle presiding over the universe than this. 
So that it is not ratio mersa et confusa, a reason drowned in matter, 
and confounded with it,—which is the supreme governor of the world, 
but a providence perfectly intellectual, abstract and released. _—_- 

20. But, though the plastic nature be the lowest of all lives, never- 
theless, since it is a life, it must needs be incorporeal : all life being 
such. For body being nothing but antitypous extension, or resisting 
bulk, nothing but mere outside, alud extra aliud, together with passive 
capability, hath no internal energy, self-activity, or life belonging to it; 
it is not able so much as to move itself, and therefore much less can it 
artificially direct its own motion. Moreover, in the efformation of the 
bodies of animals, it is one and the self-same thing that directs the 
whole. That which contrives and frames the eye, cannot be a distinct 
thing from that which frames the ear; nor that which makes the hand, 
from that which makes the foot; the same thing, which delineates the 
veins, must also form the arteries ; and that which fabricates the nerves, 
must also project the muscles and joints; it must be the eame thing 
that designs and organizes the heart and brain, with such communica- 
tions betwixt them ; one and the self-same thing must needs have in it 
the entire idea, and the complete model or platform of the whole or- 
ganic body. For the several parts of matter distant from one another, 
acting alone by themselves, without any common directrix, being not 
able to confer together, nor communicate with each other, could never 
possibly conspire to make up one such uniform and ‘orderly system or 
compages, as the body of every animal is. The same is to be said 
likewise concerning the plastic nature of the whole corporeal universe, 
in which anayta ngo¢ fy ovrtétaxtas, all things are ordered together con- 
spiringly into one.—It must be one and the same thing, which formeth 
the whole, or else it could never have fallen into such an uniform order 
and harmony. Now that which is one and the same, acting upon sev- 
eral distant parts of matter, cannot be corporeal. 

Indeed Aristotle is severely censured by some learned men for this, 
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that though he talk every where of such a nature as acts regularly, arti- 
ficially, and’ methodically, in order to the best, yet he does no where 
positively declare, whether this nature of his be corporeal or incorporeal, 
substantial or accidental; which yet. is the less to be wondered at in 
him, because he does not clearly determine these same points concern- 
ing the rational soul neithef, but seems to stagger uncertainly about 
them. In the mean time it cannot be denied, but that Aristotle’s fol- 
lowers do for the most part conclude this nature of his to be corporeal ; 


a 


whereas, notwithstanding, according to the principlesof this philosophy, - 


it cannot possibly be such: for there is nothing else attributed to body. 


in it, besides these three, matter, form, and accidents ; neither of which 
“can be the Aristotelic nature. First, it cannot be matter ; because na- 
‘ture, according to Aristotle, is supposed to be the principal of motion 
and activity, which matter in itself is devoid of. Moreover, Aristotle 
concludes,' that they, who assign only a material cause, assign no 
cause at all tov ev xai xadde, of well and fit, of that regular and artificial 
frame of things which is ascribed to nature ; upon both which accounts, 
it is determined by that philosopher,? that 7 puoi paddoy agyn xat citia 
tijg Vang, nature is more a principle and cause than matter ;—and there- 
fore it cannot be one and the same thing with it. Again, it is as plain 
that Aristotle’s nature cannot be the forms of particular bodies neither, 
as vulgar peripatetics seem to conceive, these being all generated and 
produced by nature, and as well corruptible as generable. Whereas 
nature is such a thing as is neither generated nor corrupted, it being 
the principle and cause of all generation and corruption. To make na- 
ture, and the material forms of bodies, to be one and the selfsame 
thing, is all one, as if one should make the seal (with the stamper too,) 
to be one and the same thing with the signatare upon the wax. And, 
lastly, Aristotle’s nature can least of all be the accidents or qaalities of 
bodies; because these act only in virtue of their substance, neither can 
they exercise any active power over the substance itself in which they 
are; whereas the plastic nature is a thing that domineers over the sub- 
stance of the whole corporeal universe, and which, subordinately to the 
Deity, put both heaven and earth in this frame in which now it is. 
Wherefore, since Aristotle’s nature can be neither the matter, nor the 
forms, nor the accidents of bodies, it is plain, that, according to his own 
principles, it must be incorporeal. 

21. Now, if the plastic nature be incorporeal, then it must of neces- 
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sity be either an inferior power 0 or faculty of some soul, which 1s also 


conscious, sensitive, or rational ; or else a lower substantial life by itself -— 


devoid of animal consciousness. The Platonists seem to affirm both 
these together, namely, that there is a plastic nature lodged in all par- 
ticular souls of animals, brutes, and men, and also that there is a 
general plastic or spermatic principle of the whole universe distinct 
from their higher mundane soul, though subordinate to it, and depen- 
dent apon it:) 4 Aeyoutyn pious yérynua wuziic xeorépas Ouvateregor Coons, 
That which is called nature, is the offspring of an higher soul, whith 
hath a more powerful life in it.-—And though Aristotle do not so clearly 
acknowledge the incorporeity and substantiality of soals, yet he con- 
curs very much with this Platonic doctrine, that nature is either a lower 
power, or faculty of some conscious soul, or else an inferior kind of life 
by itself, depending upon a superior soul. 

And this we shall make to appear from his book De Parttbus 
Animalium,® after we have taken notice of some considerable prelimi- 
ninary passages in it in order thereunto. For having first declared, that 
besides the material cause, there are other causes also of natural gene- 
rations, namely, these two, #12 o¥ vexa zal o9ev 3) aoxy tis xjcems, that 
for whose sake (or the final cause,) and that from which the principle 
of motion is,—or the efficient cause ; he determines, that the former of 
‘these two is the principal: gulvstas 3é neeitn ny Adyousy Evexd twog loyos 
yag autos, ayn 08 6 lovos, Spolus, Evra toig xara réyyyy xat t0ic pion 
vuvectxxoow’ The chiefest of these two causes seems to be'the final or 
the intending cause ; for this is reason, and reason is alike.a_ principle 
in artificial and in natural things.—Nay, the philosopher adds, excel- 
lently, that there is more of reason and art in the things of natare, than 
there is in those things that are artificially made by men: padloy 
dos? to ov Svexa xai to xcdoy éy roils puasons Egyors, fj dv tots THE téz¥NE. 
There is more of final or intending causality, and of the réason of good, 
in the works of nature, than in those of human art.—After which he 
greatly complains of the first and most ancient physiologers, meaning 
thereby Anaximander, and those other Ionics before Anaxagoras, that 
they considered only 1%» iiuxny agyny, the material principle and cause 
of things,—withoat attending to those two other causes, the principle 
of motion, and that which aims at ends; they talking only of fire, wa- 
ter, air and earth, and generating the whole world from the fortuitous 
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concourse of these senseless bodies. But at length Aristotle falls upon 
Democritus, who, being junior to those others before mentioned, phi- 
losophized after the same Atheistical manner, but in a new way of bis 
own, by atoms; acknowledging no other nature, neither inthe universe, 
nor in the bodies of animals, than that of fortuitous mechanism, and 
supposing all things to arise from the different compositions of magni- 
tudes, figures, sites, and motions. Of which Democritic philosophy he 
gives his censure in these following words: | piv ovy tq oynpots xat 
tor yonuats Exacroy dots, tay 8 Coiery xai ta» poglow, OgPas uy Anuoxgstos 
déyos, etc. If animals and their several parts did consist of nothing but 
figure and color, then indeed Democritus would be in the right; but a 
dead man hath the same form and figure of body, that he had before, - 
and yet for all that he is not a man; neither is a brazen or wooden 
hand a hand, but only equivocally, as a painted physician, or pipes 
made of stone, are so called. No member of a dead man’s body is that 
which it was before, when he was alive, neither eye, nor hand, nor foot. 
Wherefore, this is but a rude way of philosophizing, and just as if a 
carpenter should talk of a wooden hand. For thus these physiologers 
declare the generations and causes of figures only, or the matter out of 
which things are made, as air and earth. Whereas, no artificer would 
think it sufficient to render sucha cause of any artificial fabric, because 
the instrument happened to fall so upon the timber, that therefore it was 
hollow here, and plane there; but rather because himself made such 
strokes, and for such ends, etc. 

Now, in the close of all, this philosopher at length declares, that 
there is another principle of corporeal things, besides the material, and 
euch as is not only the cause of motion, but also acts artificially in order 
to ends, tats ts tgovtor & 3) xad xaloiper piory, there is such a thing as 
that which we call nature ;—that is, not the fortuitous motion of sense- 
less matter, but a plastic regular and artificial nature, such as acts for 
ends and good; declaring in the same place, what this nature is; 
namely, that it is puyn, 9] wuyis péoos, | py Gav woyis, soul, or part of 
soul, or not without soul ;—and from thence inferring, that it properly 
belongs toa physiologer, to treat concerning the soul also. But he 
concludes afterwards, ovdé naca yuyi qicis, that the whole soul is not 
nature ;—whence it remains, that, according to Aristotle’s sense, nature 
is} yuriis pégos, i uy avsy wuyic, either part of a soul, or not without 
soul ;—that is, either a lower part or faculty of some conscious soul ; 
or else an inferior kind of life by itself, which is not without soul, but 
subordinate to it, and dependent on it. 


1. De Part. Ap. lib. 1. c. 1. 
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SS 4. du the bodies of animals, Aristotle! first resolves in general, 
sh. atwacw te them is either the whole soul, or else some part of it; 
qvew on § Mervies, xad og 10 télog TOU Lwou, Ftos maoa 1) Yryz), | Mages ts 
»«y Nature, as the moving principle, or as that which acts artifi- 
jue... fr ends (so far as concerns the bodies of animals,) is either the 
tale soul, or else some part of it.—But afterwards he determines more 
particularly, that the plastic nature is not the whole soul in animals, 
but only some part of it; ov sdce wuyn picts, alla ts uspvoy avrijc, that 
is, nature in animals, properly so called, is some lower power or faculty 
lodged in their respective souls, whether sensitive or rational. 

And that there is plastic nature in the souls of animals, the same 
Aristotle elsewhere affirms and proves after this manner : °2é 10 ovsé- 
yoy sig T avartia GqeQoutva, TO UG xal TY yRr OieonadIyCETas yag %& 
pnte Eotas to xwdicory, 0° dotl, tour sotey 4 yryn, xal 10 altsoy tov 
avsavec Far xai tespea9a:' What is that, which, in the bodies of ani- 
mals, holds together such things as, of their own nature, would other- 
wise move contrary -ways, and fly asunder, as fire and earth, which 
would be distracted and dissipated, the one tending upwards, the other 
downwards, were there not something to hinder them? Now if there 
be any such thing, this must be the soul, which is also the cause of 
nourishment and augmentation. — Where the philosopher adds, that 
though some were of opinion, that fire. was that, which was the cause of 
nourishment and augmentation in animals, yet this was indeed but 
uuvaltvoy mais, OU pHy anlws ys attiory, alla puatddoy-y wun, only the con- 
cause or instrument, and not simply the cause, but rather the soul.— 
And to the same purpose he philosophizeth elsewhere,? ovds yag 9 
niync Os ng 9] Tey ylvetas TOIg Colots OUTE YEU Wuyts, OUts Peguortos 
dots, nugi yoo égyazerac navta’ Neitlier is concoction, by which nour- 
ishment is made in animals, done without the soul, nor without heat, 
for all things are done by fire. 

And certainly it seems very agreeable to the phenomena, to ac- 
knowledge something in the bodies of animals superior to mechanism, 
as that may well be thought to be, which keeps the more fluid parts of 
them constantly in the same form and figure, so as not to be enormous- 
ly altered in their growth by-disproportionate nourishment; that, which 
restores flesh that was lost, consolidates dissolved continuities, incor- 
porates the newly-received nourishment, and joins it continuously with 
the pre-existent parts of flesh and bone ; which regenerates and repairs 
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veins consumed or cut off ; which causes dentition in so regular a man- 
ner and that, not only in infants, but also adult persons; that which 
casts off excrements, and dischargeth superfiuities; which makes 
things seem ungrateful to an interior sense, that were notwithstanding 
pleasing to the taste: that nature of Hippocrates,' that is the curatrix 
of diseases, a5 poses te vovosey intgo:, and that archeus of the chymists 
or Paracelsians, to which all medicaments are but subservient, as being 
able to effect nothing of themselves without it: I say, there seems to be 
such a principle as this in the bodies of animals, which is not mechani- 
cal but vital; and therefore, since entities are not to be multiplied 
without necessity, we may with Aristotle conclude it to be pégog or 
pogtor THIS wuyts, a certain part of the soul of those animals, or a lower 
unconscious power lodged in them. 

23. Besides this plastic nature, which is in animals, forming their 
several bodies artificially, as so many microcosms, or little worlds, there 
roust be also a general plastic nature in the macrocosm, the whole cor- 
poreal universe, that which makes all things thus to conspire every 
where, and agree together into one harmony. Concerning which 
plastic nature of the universe, the author De Mundo? writes after this 
manner: xai toy Glov xoopor Srexoopunos ula 4 ra maytor O11xov0a Sivapsg, 
one power passing through all things ordered and formed the whole 
world.—Again, he calls the same? aveijua, xad suyuyor, xad yormoy 
ovgiay, a spirit, and a living and generative nature ;—and plainly de- 
clares it to be a thing distinct from the Deity, but subordinate to it and 
dependent on it. But Aristotle himself in that genuine work of his be- 
fore-mentioned, speaks clearly and positively concerning the plastic na- 
ture of the universe, as well as that of animals, in these words— 
‘paiveron yag woneg év toils texvaaTOIS 1) TéxyN, OUTOX e¥ AUTOS TOIG NEY BA— 
ay alin tis agyn zai aitle roravtn qv Eyouey, xaSanep 10 GeQuoy xai TO 
wrygor éx tov navtoc’ 310 pallor sixog Tov ovgavoy ysyerio Fat ino toLAUTHS 
aitlas, eb yéyove, xai sivas Sta torattyy aitiay uGdioy, 7 ta faa ta Synta’ 
TO yoiy teta7pevoy xai Oguouevoy mov uaddoy palveras ev tots ovgarlots, 7 
megt yucc to O& addotes addwc, xa og Exuye, neg ta Syyta padior’ ob Oé tw 
pev Lowy Exaotoy poe pauiy sivas xai yereaSar toy 8° ovgavoy aN TUyAS 
wad tov avroudtov totobtoy ovotivat, dv q uno tiyngxat atatlas 013” 
otiovy palverat. It seemeth, that as there is art in artificial things, so 
in the things of nature there is another such like principleor cause, 
which we ourselves partake of; in the same manner as we do of heat 
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and cold, from the universe. Wherefore it is more probable, that the 
whole world was at first made by such a cause as this (if at least it were 
made) and that it is still conserved by the same, than that mortal ani- 
mals should be so; for there is much more of order and determinate 
regularity in the heavenly bodies than in ourselves ; but more of fortai- 
tousness and inconstant irregularity among these mortal things. Not- 
withstanding which, some there are, who, though they cannot but 
acknowledge, that the bodies of animals were all framed by an artificial 
nature, yet they will needs contend, that the system of the heavens 
spruog merely from fortune and chance; although there be not the 
least appearance of fortuitousness or temerity in it—And then he sums 
up all into this conclusion : ete sivas qavegory Ste Sore 4 rosovtoy O Oy 
xai xalovpey giorw’ Wherefore, it is manifest, that there is some such 
thing as that which we call nature ;—that is, that there is not only an 
artificial, methodical; and plastic nature in animals, by which their 
respective bodies are framed and conserved ; but also, that there is 
such a general plastic nature likewise in the universe, by which the 
heavens and whole world are thus artificially ordered and disposed. 

24. Now whereas Aristotle, in the forecited words, tells us, that we 
partake of life and understanding from that in the universe, after the 
same manner as we partake of heat and cold from that heat and cold 
that is in the universe ; it is observable, that this was a notion borrowed 
from Socrates (as we understand both from Xenophon and Plato ;) that 
philosopher having used it as an argumentation to prove a Deity. And 
the sense of it is represented after this manner by the Latin poet :' 


Principio ccelum ac terram, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus inter alit, totosque infusa per artus, 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominnm pecundumque genus, viteeque volantim. 


From whence it may be collected, that Aristotle did suppose this plas- 
tic nature of the universe to be #j uégog wuyiic, | ph avev wuzijs, either 
part of some mundane soul,—that was also conscious and intellectual 
(as that plastic nature in animals is,) or at least some inferior principle, 
depending on such a soul.—And indeed whatever the doctrine of the 
modern Peripatetics be, we make no doubt at all but that Aristotle him- 
self held the world’s animation, or a mundane soul: forasmuch as be 
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plainly declares himself concerning it elsewhere in his book De Calo! 
after this manner :—add’ qyeic cic 89 Caparo povoy aitéy, nat povader, 
takiy piv dyovtewv, awuyay 66 napnay, SavootpsPa’ Sei 06 wc pstezovtew 
txolapBavey noateos xai Coijc- But we commonly think of the heavens 
as nothing else but bodies and monads, having only a certain order, but 
altogether inanimate ; whereas we ought, on the contrary, to conceive 
of them as partaking of life and action :—that is, as being endaed with 
a rational or intellectual life. For so Simplicius* there rightly expounds 
the place ; d:Z 82 cic megi dupizey aitéy ovlloyizerDau, xa loyexny tyov- 
Toy wuyny, oo xaos noatens xual Lerc loyinie puetéyey ° to péiy yao rotsiy, xat 
NOTE TY Gldyoy wuydiv xaTnyoQOUpEY, xa} xata. TaY aWUyer Copatay, 10 Os 
noatrey xupleg xara thy loyinay wuydy xatnyogotuey* But we ought to 
think of the heavens as animated with a rational soul, and thereby par- 
taking of action and rational life. For (saith he) though soceiy be 
affirmed not only of irrational souls, but also of inanimate bodies, yet 
the word xgartuy does only denominate rational beings.—But further, 
to take away all manner of scruple or doubt concerning this business, 
that philosopheg before, in the same book? §ytéc affirmeth, 6t: 6 ovgaves 
Supuzos, xi coyny xeryoees Eye; that the heaven is animated and hath 
a principle of motion within itself :—where, by the heaven, as in many 
other places of Aristotle and Plato, is to be understood the whole world. 

There is indeed one passage in the same book De Colo, which, at 
first sight, and slightly considered, may seem to contradict this again ; 
and therefore probably is that, which hath led many into a contrary 
persuasion, that Aristotle denied the world’s animation :4 alia py otze 
ino puyic evdeyor avayxatovons udvew atdsoy > odd yao rig wuyis olov F 
elvas TRY torattyy {ory Glunoy xai paxaglay’ avayxn yag xal thy xivynoww 
peta Bag ovoay, mepunctos TOU Moetov gojuaros Bllec xal xsveiv cursyiic, 
Gazoloy alvyas, xai ndons annllaypérny Gactavns Tupgovos* sys und aoneo, 
th work th risv Ovntéw Coo dotsy avanavois H 89h tov Unvoy yivopdyn tov 
Cepatos Krveai, Gl avayxaioy “Ielovos tv0¢ poigay xatéyny cvryy aldioy 
xai argvroy’ But it is not reasonable neither to think, that the heavens 
continue to eternity, moved by 2 soul necessitating, or violently com- 
pelling them. Nor indeed is it possible, that the life of such a soul 
should be pleasurable or happy : forasmuch as ‘the continual violent 
motion of a body (naturally inclining to move another way) must needs 
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be a very unquiet thing, and void of all mental repose, especially when 
there is no such relaxation as the souls of mortal animals have by sleep; 
and therefore such a soul of the world as this, must of necessity be con- 
demned to an eternal Ixionian fate.—But in these words Aristotle does 
not deny the heavens to be moved by a soul of their own (which is posi- 
tively affirmed by him elsewhere,) but only by such 2 soul as should 
violently and forcibly agitate, or drive them round, contrary to their 
own natural inclination, whereby, in the mean time, they tended down- 
wards of themselves towards the.centre. ' And his sense concerning the 
motion of the heavens, is truly represented by Simplicius, in this man- 
ner : 10 06 Oloy pioixoy xai tupuyor, ino wuyie xvglug ‘Kivsites, O:d peons 
tii puceng. The whole world or heaven, being as well a natural, as an 
animalish body, is moved properly by soul; but yet by means of nature 
also, as an instrument, eo that the motion of it is not violent.—But 
whereas Aristotle there insinuates, as if Plato had held the heavens to 
be moved by a soul violently, contrary to their nature ; Simplicius, 
though sufficiently addicted to Aristotle, ingeniously acknowledges his 
error herein, and vindicating Plato from that imputation, shows how he 
likewise held a plastic nature as well as a mundane soul; and that 
amongst his ten instances of motion,' the ninth is that of nature ; 7» 
Eregoy ast xyovoay, xai pstaBalloptyny tg étégov: that which always 
moves another, being itself changed by something else ;—as the tenth, 
that of the mundane soul, t7» éavtjy xvotcay xai érsga, that which ort 
ginally both moves itself and other things :—as if his meaning in that 
place were, that though nature be a life and internal energy, yet it acts 
subserviently to a higher soul as the first original mover. 

But the grand objection against Aristotle’s holding the world’s ani- 
mation is still behind ; namely, from that in his Metaphysics,2 where 
he determines the highest starry heaven to be moved by an immoveable 
mover, commonly supposed to be the Deity itself, and no soul of the 
world ; and all the other spheres likewise to be moved by so many sep- 
arate intelligences, and not by souls. To which we reply, that indeed 
Aristotle’s first immoveable mover is no mundane soul, but an abstract 
intellect separate from matter, and the very Deity itself; whose man- 
ner of moving the heavens is thus described by him,? xiv 38 is dpe 
Hsvoy, it moveth only as being loved.— Wherefore, besides this supreme 
unmoved mover, that philosopher supposed another inferior moved 

1 De Leg. 1. 10. 
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mover also, that is, a mundane soul, as the proper and immediate effi- 
cient cause of the heavenly motions ; of which he speaks after this 
manner : x:vouuevoy 66 talie xevet, that which itself being moved (objec- 
tively, or by appetite and desire of the first good) moveth other things.— 
And thus that safe and surefooted interpreter, Alex. Aphrodisius, ex- 
pounds his master’s meaning, that the heaven being animated, and there- 
fore indeed moved by an internal principle of its own, is notwithstanding 
originally moved by a certain immoveable and separate nature, which 
is above soul,’ 1@ vosiv ts auto, xal Epecry xai Ogetiy Every Hg Spordcews 
avtov, both by its contemplating of it, and having an appetite and desire 
of assimilating itself thereunto.—Aristotle seeming to have borrowed 
, this hotion from Plato,? who makes the constant regular circumgyration 
of the heavens to be an imitation of the motion or energy of intellect. 
So that Aristotle’s first mover is not properly the efficient, but only the 
final and objective cause, of the heavenly motions, the immediate efti- 
cient cause thereof being yuyn xai pvors, soul and nature.— 

Neither may this be confuted from those other Aristotelic intelli- 
gences of the lesser orbs ; that philosopher conceiving in Jike manner 
concerning them, that they were also the abstract minds or intellects‘ 
of certain other inferior souls, which moved their several respective 
bodies or orbs, circularly and uniformly, in a kind of imitation of them. 
For this plainly appears from hence, tn that he affirms of these his infe- 
rior intelligences likewise, as well as of the supreme Mover, that they 
do x:v&iy we télos, move only as the end. 

Where it is evident, that though Aristotle did plainly suppose a 
mundane intellectual soul, such as also contained, either in it, or under 
it, a plastic nature, yet he did not make either of these to be the Su- 
preme Deity ; but resolved the first principle of things to be one abso-_ 
lutely perfect mind or intellect, separate from matter, which was axivy- 
t0¢ ovela,® an immoveable nature,—whose essence was his operation, 
and which moved only as being loved or as the final cause : of which 
he pronounces in this manner,‘ oss dx toravtns agzis iermtas 6 ovgaros 
nai 7) pvocs, that upon such a principle as this, heaven and nature de- 
pends ;—that is, the animated heaven, or mundane soul, together with 
the plastic nature of the universe, must of necessity depend upon sach 
an absolutely perfect and immoveable mind or intellect. 

Having now declared the Aristotelic doctrine concern the sae 
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nature of the universe, with which the Platonic also agrees, that it is, 
7 wéQos Wuyxis, | wy avev wus, either part of a mundane intellectual soul 
(that is, a lower power and faculty of it,) or else not without it, but 
some inferior thing depending on it ;—we think fit to add in this place, 
that though there were no such mundane soul, as both Plato and Aris- 
totle supposed, distinct from the supreme Deity, yet there might not- 
withstanding be a plastic nature of the universe depending immediately 
upon the Deity itself. For the plastic nature essentially depends upon 
mind or intellect, and could not possibly be without it; according to 
those words before cited, éx tosavrng agyis sigrytas 4 puoi, nature de- 
pends upon such an intellectual principle ;—and for this cause that 
philosopher does elsewhere join volts and gvors, mind and nature—both 
together. 

25. Besides this genéral plastic nature of the universe, and those 
particular plastic powers in the souls of animals, it is not impossible but 
that there may be other plastic natures also (as certain lower lives, or 
vegetative souls) in some greater parts of the universe ; all of them de- 
pending, if not upon some higher conscious soul, yet at least upon a 
perfect intellect presiding over the whole. As for example ; though it 
be not reasonable to think, that every plant, herb, and pile of grass, 
hath a particular plastic life, or vegetative soul of its own, distinct from 
the mechanism of the body, nor that the whole earth is an animal en- 
dued with a conscious soul; yet there may possibly be, for aught we 
know, one plastic nature or life belonging to the whole terrestrial (or 
terraqueous) globe, by which all plants and vegetables, continuous with 
it, may be differently formed, according to their different seeds, as also 
minerals and other bodies framed, and whatsoever else is above the 
power of fortuitous mechanism effected, as by the immediate cause, 
though always subordinate to other causes; the chief whereof is the 
Deity. And this perhaps may ease the minds of those, who cannot but 
think it too much, to.impose all upon one plastic nature of the universe. 

26. And now we have finished our first task, which was to give an 
account of the plastic nature, the sum whereof briefly amounts to this ; 
that it is a certain lower life than the animal, which acts regularly and 
sartificially, according to the direction of mind, and understanding, rea- 
son, and wisdom, for ends, or in order to good, though itself do not 
knew the reason of what it does, nor is master of that wisdom accord- 
ing to which it acts, but only a servant to it, and drudging executioner 
of the same ; it operating fatally and sympathetically, according to laws 
and commands prescribed to it by a perfect intellect, and impressed 
upon it; and which is either a lower faculty of some conscious soul, or 
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else an inferior kind of life or soul by itself; but essentially depending 
upon a higher intellect. 

We proceed to our second undertaking ; which was to show, how 
grossly those two sorts of Atheists before-mentioned, the Stoical or 
Cosmo-plastic, and the Stratonical or Hylozoic, both of them acknow- 
ledging this plastic life of nature, do mistake t he notion of it, or per- 
vert it, and abuse it, to makeacertain spurious and counterfeit God- 
almighty of it (or a first principle of all things,) thereby excluding the 
true omnipotent Deity, which is a perfect mind, or consciously under- 
standing nature, presiding over the universe ; they substituting this stu- 
pid plastic nature in the room of it. 

Now the chief errors or mistakes of these Atheists concerning the 
plastic nature, are these four following. First, that they make that to 
be the first principle of all, and the highest thing in the universe, which 
‘is the last and lowest of all lives ; a thing essentially secondary, deriva- 
tive, and dependent. For the plastic life of nature is but the mere um- 
brage of intellectuality, a faint and shadowy imitation of mind and un- 
derstanding ; upon which it doth as essentially depend, as the shadow 
doth upon the body, the image in the glass upon the face, or the echo 
upon the original voice. So that if there had been no perfect mind or 
intellect in the world, there could no more have been any plastic nature 
in it, than there could be an image in the glass without a face, or an 
echo without an original voica If there be ®vois, then there must be 
Nois; if there be a plastic nature, that acts regularly and artificially in 
order to ends, and according to the best wisdom, though itself not com- 
prehending the reason of it, nor being clearly conscious of what it doth ; 
then there must of necessity be a perfect mind or intellect, that is, a 
Deity, upon which it depends. Wherefore Aristotle does like a phi- 
losopher in joining ®voig and Nois, nature and mind both together; but 
these Atheists do very absurdly and unphilosophically, that would make 
a senseless and unconscious plastic nature, and therefore without any 
mind or intellect, to be the first original of all things. 

Secondly, these Atheists augment the former error, in supposing 
those higher lives of sense or animality, and of reason or understand- 
ing, to rise both of them from that lower senseless life of nature, as the 
only original fundamental! life. Which jis athing altogether as irra- 
tional and absurd, as if one should suppose the light, that is in the air 
or ether, to be the only original and fundamental light, and the light of 
the sun and stars but a secondary and derivative thing from it, and 
nothing but the light of the air modificated and improved by condensa- 
tion ; or, as if one should maintain, that the sun and moon, and all the 
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stars, were really nothing else but the mere reflections of those images, 
that we see in rivers and ponds of water. But this hath always been 
the sottish humor and guise of Atheists; to invert the order of the uni- 
verse, and hang the picture of the world, as of a man, with its heels 
upwards. Conscious reason and understanding, being a far higher de- 
gree of life and ‘perfection, than that dull plastic nature, which does 
only do, but not know, can never possibly emerge out of it; neither can 
the duplication of corporeal organs be ever able to advance that simple 
and stupid life of nature into redoubled consciousness or self-percep- 
tion ; nor any triplication, or indeed milleclupation of them, improve 
the same intd reason and understanding. 

Thirdly, for the better coloring of the former errors, the Hylozoists 
adulterate the notion of the plastic life of nature, confounding it with 
wisdom and understanding. And though themselves acknowledge, 
that no animal sense, self-perception, and consciousness belongs to it, 
yet they will have it to bea thing perfectly wise, and consequently 
every atom of senseless matter that is in the whole world, to be infalli- 
bly omniscient, as to all its own capacities and congruities, or what- 
soever itself can do or suffer ; which is plainly contradictious. For, 
though there may be such a thing as the plastic nature, that, according 
to the former description of it, can do without knowing, and is devoid 
of express consciousness or self-perception, yet perfect knowledge and 
understanding, without consciousness, is nonsense and impossibility. 
Wherefore, this must needs be condemned for a great piece of sottish- 
ness in the Hylozoic Atheists, that they attribute perfect wisdom and 
understanding to a stupid unconscious nature, which is nothing but 
xugoréyync, the mere drudging instrument, or manuary opificer of a 
perfect mind. 

Lastly, these Atheists err in this, that they make this plastic life of 
nature to be a mere material or corporeal thing ; whereas matter or 
body cannot move itself, much less, therefore, can it artificially order 
and dispose its own motion. And though the plastic nature be indeed 
the lowest of all lives, yet, notwithstanding, since it is a life, or internal 
energy, and self-activity, distinct from local motion, it must needs be 
incorporeal, all life being essentially such. But the Hylozoists con- 
ceive grossly both of life and understanding, spreading them all over 
upon matter, just as butter is spread upon bread, or plaster upon a wall, 
and accordingly slicing them out in different quantities and bulks, to- 
gether with it; they contending, that they are but inadequate concep- 
tions of body, as the only substance; and consequently concluding, 
thet the vulgarly received notion of God is nothing else but such an in- 
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adequate conception of the matter of the whole corporeal universe, mis- 
taken for a complete and entire substance by itself, that is supposed to 
be the cause of all things; which fond dream or dotage of theirs will 
be further confuted in due place. Bat it is now time to put a period 
to this long, though necessary, digression, concerning the plastic life of 
nature, or an artificial, ofderly, and methodical nature. 

XXXVIII. Plato gives an account, why he judged it necessary io 
those times, publicly to propose that Atheistic hypothesis, in order to a 
confatation, as also to produce rational arguments for the proof of a 
Deity, after this manner :! Ei yj xotecncepivos noay of rotoitos doyos dy 
T0ig Rory, wig Exog sini», arFeQuinog, ovder av Ba tar éwapvvoytey Aoyoy, 
ws tigi Seol, viv Si avayxn* Had not these Atheistic doctrines been 
publicly divalged, and made known in a manner to all, it would not 
have been needful to have confuted them, nor by reasons to prove a 
Deity ; but now it is necessary.—And we conceive, that the same ne- 
cessity at this time will justify our present undertaking likewise ; since 
these Atheistic doctrines have been as boldly vented, and publicly as- 
serted in this latter age of ours, as ever they could be in Plato’s time ; 
when the severity of the Athenian government must needs be a great 
check to such designs, Socrates having been put to death upon a mere 
false and groundless accusation of Atheism, and Protagoras (who 
doubtless was a real Atheist) having escaped the same punishment no ~ 
otherwise than by flight, his books being, notwithstanding, publicly 
barnt in the market-place at Athens, and himself condemned to per- 
petual exile, though there was nothing at that time proved against him, 
save only this one skeptical passage, in the beginning of a book of his :* 
Regi wév Deciv ovx Eo sinsiv, dF we eioty, iF og ovx siot, wolda yag 14 
gelvorta edévar, ite adylotns, xa Agazis av 0 Blog tov uyIgunov: Con- 
cerning the gods, I have nothing at all to say, either that they be or be 
not; there being many things, that hinder the knowledge of this matter, 
both the obscurity of the thing itself, and the shortness of human life. 
—— Whereas Atheism, in this latter age of ours, hath been impudently 
asserted, and most industriously promoted ; that very Atomic form, that 
was first introduced (a little before Plato’s time) by Leucippus, Pro- 
tagoras, and Democritus, having been also revived amongst us, and 
that with no small pomp and ostentation of wisdom and philosophy. 

It was before observed, that there were two several forms of Atomi- 
cal phoereny first, the most ancient and eennie that was religious, 
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called Moshical (or, if you will, Mosaical) and Pythagorical ; secondly, 
the adulterated Atheistic Atomology, called Leucippean or Democriti- 
cal. Now, accordingly, there have been in this latter age of ours two 
several successive resurrections or restitutions of those two Atomologies. 
For Renatus Cartesius first revived and restored the Atomic philosophy, 
agreeably, for the most part, to that ancient Moschicat and Pythagoric 
form; acknowledging, besides extended substance and corporeal atoms, 
another cogitative incorporeal substance, and joining metaphysics or 
theology, together with physiology, to make up one entire system of 
philosophy. Nor can it well be doubted, but that this physiology of 
his, as to the mechanic part of it, hath been elaborated by the ingen- 
ious author into an exactness at least equal with the best Atomologies 
of the ancients. Nevertheless, this Cartesian philosophy is highly ob- 
noxious to censure upon some accounts; the chief whereof, is this, that, 
deviating from that primitive Moschical Atomology, in rejecting all 
plastic nature, it derives the whole system of the corporeal universe 
from the necessary motion of matter, only divided into particles insen- 
sibly small, and turned round in 2 vortex, without the guidance or di- 
rection of any understanding nature. By means whereof, though it 
boast of solving all the corporeal phenomena by mere fortuitous me- 
chanism, and without any final or mental causality, yet it gives no ac- 
count at all of that, which is the grandest of all phenomena, the 10 et 
xati xaies, the orderly regularity and harmony of the mundane system. 
—The occasion of which miscarriage hath been already intimated ; 
namely, from the acknowledging only two headsof being, extended and 
copitative, and making the essence of cogitation to consist in express 
consciousness ; from whence it follows, that there could be no plastic 
nature, and therefore either all things must be done by fortuitous me- 
chanism, or else God himself be brought immediately upon the stage 
for the solving of all phenomena. Which latter absurdity our philoso- 
pher being over careful to avoid, cast himself upon the former, the ban- 
ishing of all final and mental causality quite out of the world, and ac- 
knowledging no other philosophic causes, besides material and mechan- 
ical. It cannot be denied, but that even some of the ancient religious. 
Atomists were also too much infected with this mechanizing humor ; 
But Renatus Cartesius hath not only outdone them all herein, but even 
the very Atheists themselves also, as shall be showed afterward; and, 


therefore, as much as in him lies, has quite disarmed the world of that: 


_ grand argument for a Deity, taken from the regular frame and harmo- 
ny of the universe. ‘To which gross miscarriage of his there might be 
also another added, that he seems to make matter necessarily existent 
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and essentially infinite and eternal. Notwithstanding all which, we 
cannot entertain that uncharitable opinion of him, that he really de- 
signed Atheism; the fundamental principles of his philosophy being 
such, as that no Atheistic structure can possibly be built upon them. 
Bat shortly after this Cartesian restitution of the primitive Atomology, 
that acknowledgeth incorporeal substance, we have had our Leucippus 
and Democritus too, who also revived and brought again upon the stage 
that other Atheistic Atomology, that makes agzas téiv Siwy aropovs, 
senseless and lifeless atoms, to be the only principles of all things in 
the universe ; thereby necessarily excluding, besides incorporea) sub- 


stance and immortality of souls, a Deity and natural morality ; as also 


making all actions and events materially and mechanically necessary. 

Now there could be no satisfactory confutation of this Atheistic hy- 
pothesis, without a fair proposal first made of the several grounds of it 
to their best advantage, which we have therefore endeavored in the 
former chapter. The answers to which Atheistic arguments ought, ac- 
cording to the laws of method, to be reserved for the last part of the 
whole treatise, where we are positively to determine the right intellec- 
tual system of the universe ; it being properly our work here, only to 
give an account of the three false hypotheses of the mundane system, 
together with their several grounds. Nevertheless, because it might 
not only seem indecorous; for the answers to those Atheistic arguments 
to be so long deferred, and placed so far behind the arguments them- 
selves, but also prove otherwise really inconvenient, we shall therefore 
choose rather to break those laws of method (neglecting the scrupulos- 
ity thereof,) and subjoin them immediately in this place, craving the 
reader's pardon for this preposterousness. 

It is certain, that the source of all Atheism is generally a dull and 
earthy disbelief of the existence of things beyond the reach of sense; 
and it cannot be denied, but that there is something of immorality in 
the temper of all Atheists, as all atheistic doctrine tends also to” ~ag- 
rality. Notwithstanding which, it must not be therefore concluded, 
that all dogmatic Atheists came to be such merely by means of gross 
intemperance, sensuality, and debauchery. Plato, indeed, describes 

one sort of Atheists in this manner :! ois ay go ti S0ky, tH] Seaw Eonua 
” glvas wavee, axgatesas ts ydovay xal lunay nooonécwss, prijual te loyvgae 
', nod padnoss ofsias nagdot* Such, who together with this opinion, that 
ali things are void of gods, are acted also by intemperance of pleasures 
and pains, and hurried away with violent lusts, being persons other- 
wise endued with strong memories and quick wits.—And these are the 
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debauched, ranting, and hectoring Atheists. But, besides these, that 
philosopher! tells us, that there is another sort of Atheists also : of gm 
vouitovos Seovs sivar 16 naganay. 190¢ pices noocyivera: Sixaioy, pi0vP- 
w6g Te ylyvortat tous xaxoug, xai tq Suvcyepalvesy 1719 udixiay, OUTE Tag TOLAU~ 
tag moates ngcclsyta: noottey, tors te un Oixalovg tay ayIoanay gsi- 
youoss, xai tous Scxaioug orégyovory* - Such who, though they think there 
be no gods at all, yet, notwithstanding, being naturally disposed to jus- 
tice and moderation, as they will not do outrageous and exorbitant 
things themselves, so they will shun the conversation of wicked de- 
bauched persons, and delight rather in the society of those that are fair 
and just.—And these are a sort of externally honest or civilized Athe- 
ists. Now what that thing is, which, besides gross sensuality and de- 
bauchery, might tempt men to entertain atheistic opinions, the same 
philosopher also declares ; namely, that it is an affectation of singular- 
ity, or of seeming wiser than the generality of mankind. For thus 
when Clinias had disputed honestly against Atheists, from those vulgar 
topics of the regularity and harmony of the universe (observable in the 
courses of sun, moon, and stars, and the seasons of the year,) and of 
the common notions of mankind, in that both Greeks and barbarians 
generally agreed in this, that there were gods, thinking he had thereby 
made a safficient confutation of Atheism, the Athenian Hospes here- 
upon discovers a great fear and jealousy, which he had, lest he should 
thereby but render himself an object of contempt to Atheists, as being - 
a conceited and scornful generation of men. 49. pofoipal ys o paxagis 
TOUS Moy INQOLS, MAG Vu natTapgornowoLy, Uusic piv yag ovx lots aUTEP 
igs, thy tie Osaqpopus aitlay, add nytioBe axgatela povoy 1dorayr te xad 
dxiGupiay éni roy axgari; Blovy dguacPos tag puyacg aitay, etc. 1 am 
afraid of those wicked men the Atheists, lest they should despise you : 
for you are ignorant concerning them, when you think the only cause 
of Atheism to be intemperance of pleasures and lusts, violently hurry- 
ing men’s souls on to a wicked life.—Ciin. What other cause of Athe- 
ism can there be besides this ’—Artu. That which you are not aware 
of, who live remotely, namely, 4padla pala yalenn Joxoveu sivas usylary 
geornow. A certain grievous ignorance, which yet, notwithstanding, 
hath the appearance of the greatest wisdom.—And, therefore, after- 
wards, when that philosopher goes about to propose the Atheistic hy- 
pothesis, he calls it,® toy naga soldois Sotalopuevoy slvas copetatoy ana 
tow doy», that which to many seemeth to be the wisest and profoundest 
of all doctrines.— 
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And we find the same thing at this very day, that Atheists make a 
great pretence to wisdom and philosophy ; and that many are tempted 
to maintain atheistic opinions, that they may gain a reputation of wit 
by it. Which, indeed, was one reason, that the rather induced us 
nakedly to reveal all the mysteries of Atheism, because we observed, 
that so long as these things are concealed and kept up in huggermug- 
ger, many will be rather apt to suspect, that there is some great depth 
and profundity of wisdom lodged in them; and that it is some noble 
and generous truth, with the bigotic religious endeavor to smother and 
suppress. : 

Now the case being thus, it was pertinently suggested also by the 
forementioned philosopher,! ov opsxgov ye to Jtapigor, ek paveiey of Adyar 
Gnrousvot acePiiy, Ghdorg te edoxovres, uns ev toig Adyoss, GAL éEnuag- 
thutyes yoouevor, ‘That it must needs be a matter of no small moment, 
for any one to make it appear, that they, who maintain wicked athe- 
istical opinions, do none of them reason rightly, bat grossly fumble in 
all their ratiocinations.—And we hope to effect this in our present 
undertaking, to make it evident, that Atheists are no such conjurers, as 
(though they hold no spirits) they would. be thought to be; no such 
gigantic men of reason, nor profound philosophers, but that, notwith- 
standing all their pretensions to wit, their Atheism is really nothing 
else, but apadla pola yoleny, a most grievous ignorance, sottishness, 
and stupidity of mind in them. 

Wherefore we shall in the next place, conjure down all those devils 
raised and displayed in their most formidable colors, in the precedent 
chapter ; or rather we shall discover, that they are really nothing else, 
but what these Atheists pretend God and incorporeal spirits to be, mere 
fantastic spectres and impostures, vain imaginations of deluded minds, 
utterly devoid of all truth and reality. Neither shall we only confute 
those Atheistic arguments, and so stand upon our defensive postire, 
but we shall also assault Atheism even with its own weapons, and 
plainly demonstrate, that all forms of Atheism are unintelligible non- 
sense and absolute impossibility to human reason ; as we shail likewise 
over and above, occasionally insert some (as we think) undeniable 
arguments for a Deity. 


The Digression concerning the Plastic Life of Nature, or an artificial, 
orderly, and methodical Nature, No. 37. Chap. 1. 


‘1. Tar neither the Hylozoic nor Cosmoplastic Atheists are con- 
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demned for asserting an orderly and artificial plastic nature, as a life 
Y distinct from the animal, however this be a thing exploded, not only by 
the Atomic Atheists, but also by some professed Theists, who, notwith- 
standing, might have an undiscerned tang of the mechanical-atheistic 
humor hanging about them. 2. If there be no plastic artificial nature 
admitted, then it must be concluded, that either all things come to pass 
V by fortuitous mechanism, and material necessity (the motion of matter 
unguided) or else that God doth abzougyeiy axavta, do all things himself 
immediately and miraculously, framing the body of every gnat and fly, 
as it were with his own hands; since Divine jaws and commands can- 
not execute themselves, nor be the proper efficient causes of things in 
nature. 3. To suppose all things to come to pass fortuitously, or by 
the unguided motion of matter, a thing altogether as irrational as it is 
atheistical and impious ; there being many phenomena, not only above 
the powers of mechanism, but also contrary to the laws of it. The me- 
chanic Theists make God but an idle spectator of the fortuitous motions 
of matter, and render his wisdom altogether useless and insignificant. 
Aristotle’s judicious censure of the fortuitous Mechanists, with the ri- 
diculousness of that pretence, that material and mechanical reasons are 
the only philosophical. 4. That it seems neither decorous in respect 
of God, nor congruous to reason, that he should avroveysiy anata, do 
all things himself immediately and miraculously, nature being quite 
superseded and made to signify nothing. The same further confuted 
by the slow and gradual process of things in nature, as also by those 
errors and bungles, that are committed, when the matter proves inept 
and contumacious, arguing the agent not to be irresistible. 5. Reason- 
ably inferred, that there is a plastic nature in the universe, as a subor- 
dinate instrument of Divine Providence, in the orderly disposal of mat- 
ter; but yet so as not without a higher providence presiding over it, 
forasmuch as this plastic nature cannot act electively or with discretion. 
Those laws of nature concerning motion, which the mechanic Theists 
themselves suppose, really nothing else but a plastic nature. 6. The 
agreeableness of this doctrine with the sentiments of the best philoso- 
phers in all ages, Aristotle, Plato, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 
Zeno, and the Paracelsians. Anaxagoras, though a professed Theist, 
severely censured, both by Aristotle and Plato, as an encourager of 
Atheism, merely because he used material and mechanical causes, 
more than mental and final. Physiologers and astronotners, why vul- 
garly suspected of Atheism in Plato’s time. 7. The plastic nature no 
occult quality, but the only intelligible cause of that, which is the grand- 
est of all] phenomena, the orderly regularity and harmony of things, 
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which the mechanic Theists, however pretending to solve all phenome- 
na, can give no account at all of. A God, or infinite mind, asserted, 
by them, in vain and to no purpose. 8. Two things here to be per- 
formed by us ; first, to give an account of the plastic nature, and then 
to show how the notion of it hath been mistaken, and abused by Athe- 
ists. The first general account of this plastic nature, according to 
Aristotle, that it is to be conceived as art itself acting, inwardly and 
immediately, upon the matter; as if harmony living in the musical 
instraments should move the strings of them without any external im- 
pulse. 9. Two pre-eminences of the plastic nature above human art : 
—First, that whereas human art acts upon the matter from without 
cumbersomely and moliminously, with tumult and harly-burly, nature 
acting on it from within more commandingly doth its work easily, 
cleverly, and silently. Human art acts on the matter mechanically, 
but nature vitally and magically. 10. The second pre-eminence of na- 
ture above human art, that whereas human artists are often to seek 
and at a loss, anxiously consult and deliberate, and upon second thoughts 
mend their former work, nature is never to seek, nor unresolved what 
todo, nor doth she ever repent aflerwards of what she hath done, chang- 
ing her former course. Human artists themselves consult not, as artists, 
but only for want of art ; and therefore nature, though never consulting, 
may act artificially. Concluded, that what is called nature is really 
the Divine art. 11. Nevertheless, that nature is not the Divine art, 
pure and abstract, but concreted and embodied in matter, ratio mersa 
et confusa ; vot the Divine art archetypal, but ectypal. Nature differs 
from the Divine art, as the manuary opificer from the architect. 12. 
Two imperfections of the plastic nature, in respect whereof it falls 
short even of human art; first, that though it act for ends artificially, 
yet itself neither intends those ends, nor understands the reason of what 
it doth, and therefore cannot act electively. The difference between 
the spermatic reasons and knowledge. Nature doth but ape or mimic 
the Divine art or wisdom, being not master of that reason, according to 
which it acts, but only a servant to it, and drudging executioner of it. 
13. Proved that there may be such a thing as acts artificially, though 
itself do not comprehend that art, by which its motions are governed ; 
first from musical habits: the dancer resembles the artificial life of na- 
ture. 14. The same further evinced from the instincts of brute ani- 
mals, directing them to act rationally and artificially, in order to their 
own good and the good of the universe, without any reason of their own. 
The instincts in brutes but passive impresses of the Divine wisdom, 
and a kind of fate upon them. 15. The second imperfection of the 
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plastic nature, that it acts without animal fancy, cvvalcDnoxc, express 
con-sense, and consciousness, and is devoid of self-perception and self- 
enjoyment. 16. Whether this energy of the plastic nature be to be 
called cogitation or no, but a logomachy or contention about words. 
Granted, that what moves matter vitally, must needs do it by some 
energy of its own, distinct from local motion; but that there may be a 
simple vital energy, without that duplicity, which is in synesthesis, or 
clear and express consciousness. Nevertheless, that the energy of na- 
ture might be called a certain drowsy, unawakened, or astonished 
cogitation. 17. Instances, which render it probable, that there may 
be a vital energy, without synezsthesis, clear and express con-sense, Or 
consciousness. 18. The plastic nature, acting neither knowingly nor 
fantastically, acts fatally, magically, and sympathetically. The Divine 
laws and fate, as to matter, not mere cogitation in the mind of God, but 
an energetic and effectual principle ; and the plastic nature, the trae 
and proper fate of matter, or the corporeal world. What magic is, and 
that nature, which acts fatally, acts also magically and sympathetically. 
19. That the plastic nature, though it be the Divine art and fate, yet 
for all that, it is neither god nor goddess, but a low and imperfect crea- 
ture ; it acting artificially and rationally no otherwise, than compoun- 
ded forms of letters, when printing coherent philosophic sense ; nor for 
ends, than a saw or hatchet in the hands of a skilful mechanic. The 
plastic and vegetative life of nature the lowest of all lives, and inferior 
to the sensitive. A higher providence than that of the plastic nature 
governing the corporeal world itself. 20. Notwithstanding which, 
forasmuch as the plastic nature is a life, it must needs be incorporeal. 
One and the same thing, having in it an entire model and platform, an 
acting upon several distant parts of matter at once coherently, cannot 
be corporeal; and though Aristotle no where declares whether his na- 
ture be corporeal or incozporeal (which he neither doth clearly con- 
cerning the rational soul) and his followers conclude it to be corporeal, 
yet, according to the very principles of that philosophy, it must needs 
be otherwise. 21. The plastic nature being incorporeal, must either 
be a lower power lodged in souls, that are also conscious, sensitive, or 
rational ; or else a distinct substantial life by itself, and inferior kind of 
soul. How the Platonists complicate both these together; with Aris- 
totle’s agreeable determination, that nature is either part of a soul, or 
not without soul. 22. The plastic nature as to animals, according to 
Aristotle, a part or lower power of their respective souls. That the 
phenomena prove a plastic nature or archeus in animals, to make which 
a distinct thing from the soul, is to multiply entities without necessity. 
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The soul endued with a plastic power, the chief formatrix of its own 
body, the contribution of certain other causes not excluded. 23. ‘That 
besides that plastic principle in particular animale, forming them as so 
many little worlds, there is a general plastic nature in the whole cor- 
poreal universe, which likewise, according to Aristotle, is either a part 
and lower power of a conscious mundane soul, or else something de- 
pending on it. 24. That no less according to Aristotle than Plato and 
Socrates, ourselves partake of life from the life of the universe, as well 
as we doof heat and cold, from the heat and cold of the universe; 
from whence it appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation, 
with further undeniable proof thereof. An answer to two the most 
considerable places of that philosopher, that seem to imply the contrary. 
That Aristotle’s first immoveable mover was no soul, but a perfect in- 
tellect abstract from matter ; but that he supposed this to move only as 
a final cause, or as being loved, and besides it, a mundane soul and 
plastic nature, to move the heavens efficiently.’ Neither Aristotle’s na- 
ture, nor his mundane soul, the supreme Deity. However, though there 
be no such mundane soul, as both Plato and Aristotle conceived, yet 
notwithstanding there may be a plastic nature depending upon a higher 
intellectual principle. 25. No impossibility of some other particular 
plastic principles; and though it be not reasonable to think, that every 
plant, herb, and pile of grass, hath a plastic or vegetative soul of its own, 
nor that the earth is an animal; yet, that there may possibly be one 
plastic unconscious nature in the whole terraqueous globe, by which 
vegetables may be severally organized and framed, and all things per- 
formed, which transcend the power of fortuitous mechanism. 26. Our 
second undertaking, which was to show how grossly those Atheists 
(who acknowledge this plastic nature) misunderstand it and abuse the 
notion, to make a counterfeit God-Almighty or Numen of it, to the ex- 
clusion of the true Deity. First, in their supposing, that to be the first 
and highest principle of the universe, which is the last and lowest of all 
lives, a thing as essentially derivative from, and dependent upon a high- 
er intellectual principle, as the echo on the original voice. 27. Sec- 
ondly, in their making sense and reason in animals to emerge out of a 
senseless life of nature, by the mere modification and organization of 
matter. That no duplication of corporeal organs can ever make one 
single unconscious life to advance into redoubled consciousness and 
self-enjoyment. 28. Thirdly, in attributing perfect knowledge and 
understanding to this life of nature, which yet themselves suppose to be 
devoid of all animal sense and consciousness. 29. Lastly, in making 
the plastic life of nature to be merely corporeal ; the Hylozoists con- 
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tending, that it is but an inadequate conception of body, as the only 
substance ; and fondly dreaming, that the vulgar notion of God is 
nothing but such an inadequate conception of the matter of the whole 
universe, mistaken for a complete and entire substance by itself, the 
cause of all things.”’ 


s 


CHAPTER IV. 


The idea of God declared, in way of answer to the first Atheistic ar- 
gument. The grand prejudice against the naturality of this idea, as 
essentially including unity or oneliness in it, from the Pagan Polytheism, 
removed. Proved that the intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged 
one supreme Deity. What their Polytheism and idolatry was; with some 
account of Christianity.—1. The either stupid insensibility, or gross im- 
pudence of Atheists, in denying the word GOD to have any signification, 
or that there is any other idea answering to it besides the mere phantasm 
of the sound. The disease called by the philosopher awoliSmars sob 
yontixov, the petrification (or dead insensibility) of the mind.—2. That the 
Atheists themselves must needs have an idea of God in their minds, or 
otherwise, when they deny his existence, they should deny the existence 
of nothing. And that they have also the same idea of him with Theists, 
they denying the very same thing which the others affirm.—3. A lemma, 
or preparatory proposition to the idea of God, that though some things be 
made or generated, yet it is not possible, that all things should be made, 
or generated, yet it is not possible, that all things should be made, but 
something must of necessity exist of itself froin eternity unmade, and be 
the cause of those other things that are made.—4. The two most opposite 
opinions, concerning that which was self-existent from eternity, or un- 
made, and the cause of all other things tnade: one, that it was nothing but 
senseless matter, the most imperfect of all things; the other, that it was 
something most perfect, and therefore consciously intellectual. The 
assertors of this latter opinion, Theists in a strict and proper sense ; of the 
former, Atheists. So that the idea of God in general is a perfect con- 
sciously understanding being (or mind) self-existent from eternity, and the 
cause of al] other things.—5. Observed, that the Atheista, who deny a God, 
according to the true idea of hirn, do often abuse the word, calling sense- 
less matter by that name, and meaning nothing else thereby but a first 
principle, or self-existent unmade thing. That, according to this notion 
of the word God, there can be no such thing as an Atheist, no man being 
able to persuade himself, that all things sprung from nothing.—6. In or- 
der to the more punctual declaration of the Divine idea, the opinion of 
those twrken notice of, who suppose two self-existent unmade principles, 
God and matter ; and so God not to be the sole, but only the chief priuci- 
ple.—7. That these are but imperfect and mistaken Theists. Their idea 
of God declared,‘ with its defectiveness. A latitude in Theism. Noneto 
be condemned for absolute Atheists, but such as deny an eternal unmade 
mind, ruling over matter.—8. The most compendious idea of God, an 
absolutely perfect being. That this includes not only conscious intellec- 
tuality and necessary existence, but also omni-causality, omnipotence, and 
infinite power: and therefore God the sole principal of all, and cause of 
matter. The true notion of infinite power. Pagans acknowledged the 
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Divine omnipotence. And that the Atheists supposed infinite power to be 
included in the idea of God, proved from Lucretius.—-9. That absolute 
perfection implies something more than power and knowledge. A vati- 
cination in men’s minds of a higher good than either. That God is bet- 
ter than knowledge, according to Aristotle; and that there is morality in 
the nature of God, wherein his chief happiness consisteth. This borrow- 
ed from Plato, who makes the highest perfection, and supreme Deity, to 
be goodness itself, above knowledge and intellect. God,and the supreme 
good, according to the Scripture, love. God no soft or fond love, but an 
impartial law, andthe measure of all things. That the Atheists supposed 
goodness also to be included in the idea of God. The idea of God more 
explicate and unfolded, a being absolutely perfect, infinitely good, wise, 
and powerful, necessarily existent; and not only the framer of the world, 
but also the cause of all things.—10. That this idea of God essentially 
includes unity or oneliness in it; since there can be but one supreme, one 
cause of all things, one omnipotent, and one infinitely perfect. This unity 
or oneliness of the Deity supposed also by Epicurus and Lucretius, who 
professedly denied a God, according to this idea.—11. The grand preju- 
dice against the naturality of this idea of God, as it essentially includes unity 
and solitariety, froin the Polytheism of all nations formerly, besides the 
Jews, and of all the wisest men and philosophers: from whence it is in- 
ferred, that this idea of God is but artificial, and owes its origina] to laws 
and institution. Ao inquiry to be made concerning the true sense of the 
Pagan Polytheism. ‘That the objectors take it for granted, that the Pagan 
Polytheists universally asserted many self-existent intellectual beings, and 
independent deities, as so many partial causes of the world.—12. First, 
the irrationality of this opinion, and its manifest repugnancy to the phe- 
nomena; which renders it less probable to have been the belief of all the 
Pagan Polytheists.—13. Secondly, that no such thing at all appears, as 
that ever any intelligent Pagans asserted a multitude of eternal, unmade, 
independent deities. ‘The Hesiodian gods. The Valentinian ons. The 
nearest approach made thereunto by the Manichean good and evil gods. 
This doctrine not generally asserted by the Greek philosophers, as Plu- 
tarch affirmeth. Questioned whether the Persian evil demon, or Ariman- 
ius, were a self-existent principle, essentially evil. Aristotle’s confutation 
and explosion of many principles, or independent deities. Faustus the 
Manichean’s conceit, that the Jews and Christians paganized, in the opin- 
ion of monarchy, with St. Austin’s judgment, concerning the Pagans, 
thereupon.—14. Concluded that the Pagan Polytheism must be under- 
stood according to another equivocation in the word gods, as used for 
created intellectual beings, superior to men, that ought to be religiously 
worshipped. That the Pagans held both many gods and one God (as 
Onatus the Pythagorean declares himself,) in different senses ; many in- 
ferior deities subordinate to one Supreme.—15. Further evidence of this 
that the intelligent Pagan Polytheists held only a plurality of inferior 
deities, subordinate to one Supreme: first, because after the emersion of 
Christianity, and its contest with Paganism, when occasion was offered, 
not only no Pagan asserted a multiplicity of independent deities, but also 
all universally disclaimed it, and professed to acknowledge one supreme 
God.—16. That this was no refinement or interpolation of Paganism, as 
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might possibly be suspected, but that the doctrine of the most ancient 
Pagan theologers, and greatest promoters of Polytheism, was agreeable 
hereunto ; which will be proved, not from suspected writings (as of Tris- 
megist and the Sybils,) but such as are indubitate. First, that Zoroaster, 
the chief promoter of Polytheism in the eastern parts, acknowledged one 
supreme Deity, the maker of the world, proved from Eubulus in Porphby- 
ry, besides his own words cited by Eusebius.—17. That Orpheus, cotn- 
moaly called by the Greeks the Theologer, and the father of the Grecanio 
Polytheism, clearly asserted one supreme Deity, proved by his own 
words, out of Pagan records.—18. That the Egyptians themeelves, the 
tnost polytheistical of all nations, had an acknowledgment amongst them 
of one supreme Deity.—19. That the poets, who were the greatest de- 
pravers of the Pagan theology, and, by their fables of the gods, made it 
look more aristocratically, did themselves notwithstanding acknowledge a 
monarchy, one Prince and Father of gods. That famous passage of 
Sophocles not to be suspected, though not found in any of his tragedies 
now extant.—20. That all the Pagan philosophers, who were Theists, 
universally asserted a mundane monarchy. Pythagoras, as much a Poly- 
theist as any, and yet his first principle of things, as well as numbers, a 
monad or unity. Anaxagoras’s one mind ordering all things for goad. . 
Xenophanes’ one and all, and his one God the greatest among the gods. 
—21. Parmenides’ supreme God, one immoveable. Empedocles’ both 
many gods junior to friendship and contention, and his one God, called 
to ty, senior to them. Zeno Eleates’ demonstration of one God, in Aris- 
totle.—22. Philolaus’s prince and governor of all, God always one. Eucli- 
des Megarensis’s God, called ty 10 ayadoy, one the very good. Timeus 
Locrus’s mind and good, above the sou! of the world. Antisthenes’ one 
naturat God. Onatus’s Corypheus.—23. Generally believed and true, 
that Socrates acknowledged one supreme: God ; but that he disclaimed alt 
the inferior gods of the Pagans, a vulger error. Plato alsoa Polytheist, 
and that passage, which some lay so great stress upon (that he was seri- 
ous when he began his epistles with God, but when with gods jocular,) 
spurious and counterfeit ; and yet he was, notwithstandingyan undoubted 
Monotheist also in another sense; an asserter of one God over all, ofa 
maker of the world, of a first God, of a greatest of the gods. The first 
hypostasis of the Platonic trinity properly the King of all things, for 
whose sake are all things ; the father of the cause and prince of the world, 
that is, of the eternal intellect, or Acyos.—24. Aristotle an acknowledger of 
many gods (he accounting the stars such,) and yet an express asserter of 
slg xolgayos, one prince, one immoveable mover.—25. Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus Stoics, though they filled the whole heaven, earth, air, and sea 
with gods, yet, notwithstanding, they acknowledged only one God immor- 
tal, Jupiter ; all the rest being consumed into him, in the successive con- 
flagrations, and afterwards made anew by him. Cleanthes’ excellent and 
devout bymn to the supretne God.—26. Endless to cite all the passages 
of the later Pagan writers and Polytheists, ia which one supreme God is 
asserted. Excellent discourses in some of them concerning the Deity, 
particularly Plotinus; who, though he derived all things, even matter 
itself, from one supreme Deity, yet was a contender for many gods.—27. 
This not only the opinion of philosophers and learned men, but also the 
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general belief of the Pagan vulgar; that there was one supreme God, 
proved from Maximus Tyrius. The Romans’ Deus optimus maximus. 
The Pagans, when most serious, spoke of God singularly. Kyrie Eleeson 
part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme God. The more civilized Pa- 
gans, at this very day, acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the maker of the 
world.—28. Plutarch’s testimony, that, notwithstanding the variety of 
Paganic religions, and the different names of gods used in them, yet one 
reason, mind, or providence ordering all things, and its inferior ministers, 
were alike every where worshipped.— 29. Plain that the Pagan Theists 
must needs acknowledge one supreme Deity, because they generally be- 
lieved the whole world to be one animal, governed by one soul. Some 
Pagans made thia soul of the world their supreme God ; others an abetract 
mind superior to it.—30. The Hebrew doctors generally of this persuasion, 
that the Pagans worshipped one supreme God, and that all their other 
gods were but mediators betwixt him and men.—31. Lastly, this confirm- 
ed from Scripture. The Pagans knew God. Aratus’s Jupiter, and the 
Athenian’ unknown God, the true God.—J2 In order to a fuller expli- 
cation of the Pagan theology, and showing the occasion of its being mis- 
understoorl, three heads requisite to be insisted on. First, that the Pagans 
worshipped one supreme God under many names; secondly, that besides 
this one God, they worshipped also many gods, which were indeed in- 
ferior deities subotdinate to him; thirdly, that they worshipped both the 
supreme and inferior gods in images, statues, and symbols, sometimes abu- 
sively called also gods, First, that the supreme God amongst the Pagans 
was polyonymous, and worshipped under several personal names, accord- 
ing to his several attributes and the manifestations of them, his gifts and 
effects in the world.—33. That, upon the same account, things not sub- 
stantial were personated and deified by the Pagans, and worshipped as so 
many several names and notions of one God.—34. That as the whole - 
corporeal world animated was supposed by soine of the Pagansto be 
the supreme God, so he was worshipped in the several parts and mem- 
bers of it (having personal names bestowed upon them) as it were by 
parcels and piece-meal, or by so many inadequate conceptions., That 
some of the Pagans made the corporeal world the temple of God only, 
but others the body of.God.—35. The second head proposed, that besides 
the one supreme God, under several natnes, the Pagans ucknowledged 
and worshipped also many gods; :ov¢ yeyntovs, made gods, created in- 
tellectual beings superior to men.—36. The Pythagoric or Platonic trinity- 
of Divine hypostases. And the higher of the inferior deities, according tg, 
this hypothesis, Nous, Psyche, and the whole corporeal world ; with pur- 
ticular Noes and Henades.—37. The other inferior deities, acknowledged 
as well by the vulgar as philosophers of three sorts. ['irst, the sun, moon, 
and stars, and other great parta of the universe animated, called sensible 
gods.—-38. Secondly, their inferior deities invisible, ethereal, and aerial 
animals, called demons. These appointed by the supreme Deity to pre- 
side over kingdomns, cities, places, persons, and things.—39. The last sort 
of the Pagan inferior deities, heroes and SsayFgwno:, or men-gods. 
Euemerus taxed by Plutarch, for making all the Pagan gods nothing but 
dead men.—40. The third general head proposed, that the Pagans wor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods in images, statues, and sym- 
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bols. That first of all, before images and temples, rude stones and pillars 
without sculpture were erected for religious monuments, and called Pa:- 
ttisa, or Bethels,—41. That afterwards images, statues, and symbols were 
used, and housed in temples. These placed in the west-end of the tem- 
ples to face the east ; so that the Pagansentering worshipped towards the 
west ; one probable occasion of the ancient Christians praying towards the 
east. The golden calf made for a symbolic presence of the God of Israel. 
—42, All the parts of the entire Pagan religion represented together at 
once in Plato.—43. That some late writers, not well understanding the 
sense of Pagans, have confounded alt thetr theology, by supposing them - 
to wersbip the inanimate parts of the world as such, fer gods; therefore 
distinguishing betwixt their animal and their natural gods. That no cor- 
poreal thing was worshipped by the Pagans otherwise, than either as being 
itself animated with a particular soul of its own, or as being part of the 
whole animated world, or as having demons presiding over it, to whom 
the worship was properly directed ; or, lastly, as being images or symbols 
of Divine things.—44. That though the Egyptians be said to have wor- 
shipped brute animals, and were generally therefore condemned by the 
other Pagans; yet the wiser of them used them only as hieroglyphics and 
symbols.—45. That the Pagans worshipped not only the supreme God, 
but also the inferior deities, by material sacrifices. Sacrifices or fire- 
offerings, in their first and general notion, nothing else but gifts and signs 
of gratitude, and appendices of prayer. But that animal sacrifices had 
afterwards a particular notion also of expiation fastened on them ; wheth- 
er by Divine direction, or human agreement, left undetermined.—46. The 
Pagans’ apology for the three forementioned things. First, for worship- 
ping one supreme God under many personal names, and that not only ac- 
cording to his several attributes, but also his several manifestations, gifts, 
and efferts, iu the sisible world. With an excuse for those corporeal 
Theiste, who worshipped the whole animated world as the supreme God, 
and the several parte of it under personal names, as living members of 
him.—47. Their apology for worshipping, besides the one supreme God, 
many,inferior deities. That they worshipping them only as inferior could 
rot therefore, be guilty of giving them that honor which was proper to 
the Supreme. That they honored the supreme God incomparably above 
all. That they put a difference in their sacrifices; and that material 
‘sacrifices were not the proper worship of the supreme God, but rather 
below him.—48. Several reasons of the Pagans, for giving religious wor- 
ship to inferior created beings. First, that this honor, which is bestowed 
upon them, does ultimately redound to the supreme God, and aggrandize 
-his state and majesty, they being all his ministers and attendants.—49, 
That as demonsare mediators betwixt the celestial gods and men, so those 
celestial gods, and all the other ivferior deities, are themselves also media- 
tors betwixt man and the supreme God, and as it were convenient steps, 
by which we ought with reverence to approach him.—50. That there is 
an honor in justice due to all those excellent beings that are above us; 
and that the Pagans do but honor every thing as they ought, in that due 
rank and place, in which the supreme God hath set it.—51. That demons 
orangels heing appointed to preside over kingdoms, cities, and persons, 
and the several parts of the corporeal universe, and being many ways 
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benefactors to us, thanks ought to be returned to them by sacrifice.—S2. 
That the inferior gods, demons, and heroes, being all of them able to do 
us either good or burt, and being also irascible, and therefore provokable 
by our neglect of them, it is as well our interest as our duty to pacify and 
appease thein by worship.—53. Lastly, that it cannot be thought, that the 
supreme’God will envy those inferior gode that worsbip or honor whieh 
in hestowed upon them; nor suspected, that any of those inferior deities 
will factiously go about to get up themselves against the supreme God.— 
54.—That many of the Pagans worshipped none but good demons, and 
that those of them, who worshipped evil ones, did it only in order to their 
appeasement and mitigation, that so they might do them no burt. None 
but magicians to be accounted properly devil worshippers, who honor evil 
demons, in order to the gratification of their revenge, lust and ambition. 
—55. The Pagans plead, that those demons, who delivered oracles, and 
did miracles amongst them, must needs be good, since there cannot be a 
greater reproach to the supreme God, than to suppose him to appoint evil 
demons as presidents and governors over the world, or to suffer them to 
have so great a sway and share of power in it. The faith of Plato in Di- 
vine Providence, that the good every where prevails over the bad, and 
that the Delphic Apollo was therefore a good demon.—56. The Pagans’ 
apology for worshipping the supreme God in images, statues, and sym- 
bols. That these are only schetically worshipped by them, the honor 
passing from thein to the prototype. And that since we living in bodies 
cannot easily have a conception of any thing without some corporeal 
image or phantasm, thus much must be indulged to the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, (at least in the vulgar) to the worship of God, corporeally in 
images, to prevent their running to Atheism.—57. That though it should 
appear, by this apology of the Pagans, that their case were pot altogether 
so bad as is commonly supposed, yet they cannot be justified thereby in 
the three particulars above mentioned, but the Scripture condemnation of 
them is irrefragable, that knowing God, they did not glorify him as God, 
or sanctify his name: that is, worship him according to his uncommon 
and incotumunicable, his peerless and insociable, transcendent and singu- 
lar, incomparable and unresemblable nature; but mingled, some way or 
other, creature-worship with the worship of the Creator. First, that the 
worshipping of one God in his various gifts and effects, under several per- 
aonal semes, a thing in itself absurd, may also prove a great occasion of 
Atheisin, when the things ‘themselves come to be called by those names, 
as wine Bacchus, corn Ceres. The conclusion easily following, from 
thence, that the good things of nature are the only deities. But to wor- 
ship the eorporea] world itself animated, as the supreme God, and the 
parts of it as she members of God, is plainly to confound God with the 
creature, and naz to glorify him as Creator, nor according to bis separate 
and spiritual aature..~58, To give religious worship to demons or angels, 
heroes or saints, or any other intellectual creatures, though not honoring 
them equally with the supresme God, is to deny God the honor of his holi- 
ness, his singular, insoeiable, and incommunicable nature, as he is the only 
self-originated being, and the Creator of all; of whom, through whom, 
and to whom are all things. As4zod is such a being, that there is nothing 
Like him, so ought the worship whieh is given him to be such as hath 
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nothing like to it, a singular, separate, and incommunicate worship. They 
not to be religiously worshipped, that worship.—59. That the religious 
worship of created spirits proceeded chiefly from a fear, that if they were 
not worshipped, they would be provoked and do hurt, which is both high- 
ly injurious to good spirits, and a distrust of the sufficiency of God’s 
power to protect his worshippers. That all good spirits uninvoKed are of 
themselves officiously ready to assist those, who sincerely worship and 
propitiate the supreme Deity, and therefore no need of the religious wor- 
ship of them, which would be also offensive to them.—60. That men’s 
praying to images and statues is much more ridiculous than children’s 
talking to babies made of clouts, but not so innocent; they thereby de- 
basing both themselves and God, not glorifying him according to. his 
spiritual and unresemblable nature, but changing the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness of corruptible man or beast.—6/]. The mis- 
take of those who think none can be guilty of idolatry, that believe one 
God the maker of the world.—62. That from the same ground of reason, 
that nothing ought to be religiously worshipped besides the supreme God, 
or whom he appoints to represent himself (because be ought to be sancti- 
fied, and dealt withal, according to his singular nature, as unlike to every 
thing,) it follows, contrary to the opinion of some opposers of idolatry, that 
there ought also to be a discrimination made between things sacred and 
profane, and reverence used in Divine worship. Idolatry and sacrilege 
allied.—63. Another Scripture charge upon the Pagans, that they were 
devil-worshippers ; not as though they intended all their worship to evil 
demons or devils as such, but because their Polytheism and idolatry 
(unacceptable to God and good spirits) was promoted by evil spirits de- 
livering oracles and doing miracles for the confirmation of it, they also 
insinuating themselves into the temples and statues, therefore the worship 
was looked upon as done to them. The same thing said of others besides 
Pagans, that they worshipped devils.—64. Proved that they were evil 
demons, who delivered oracles, and did miracles amongst the Pagans, for 
the carrying on of that religion, from the many obscene rites and mys- 
teries, not only not prohibited, but also enjoined by them.—65. The same 
thing further proved from other cruel and bloody rites, but especially that 
of man-sacrifices. Plutarch’s clear acknowledgment, that both the ob- 
scene rites and man-sacrifices, amongst the Pagans, owed their original to 
wicked demons.—66. That the God of Israel neither required nor accep- 
ted of man-sacrifices. against a modern Diatribist.—67. That what faith 
soever Plato might have in the Delpbic Apollo, he was no other than an 
evil demon, or devil. An answer to the Pagans’ argument from Divine 
Providence.—68. That the Pagans’ religion, unsound in its foundation, 
was infinitely more corrupted and depraved by. means of these four things: 
—First, the superstition of the ignorant vulgar.—69. Secondly, the licen- 
tious figments of poets and fable mongers, frequently condemned by Plato 
and other wiser Pagans.—70. Thirdly, the craft of priests and politicians. 
—71. Lastly, the imposture of evil demons, or devils. That by means of 
these four things, the Pagan religion became a most foul and unclean 
thing. And as some were captivated by it under a most grievous yoke 
of superstition, so others strongly inclined to Atheism.—72. Plato not in- 
sensible, that the Pagan religion stood in need of reformation ; neverthe- 
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less, supposing many of those religious rites to have been introduced by 
visions, dreams, and oracles, he concluded, that no wise legislator would 
of bis own head, venture to make an alteration; implying, that this was a 
thing not to be effected otherwise than by Divine revelation and miracles. 
The generally received opinion of the Pagans, that no man ought to trouble 
himself about religion, but content himself to worship God, yop sroLee¢, 
according to the law of that country which he lived in.—73. Wherefore 
God Almighty, in great compassion to mankind, designed himself to re- 
form the religion of the Pagan world, by introducing another religion of 
his own framing instead of it; after he had firet made a preeludium there- 
unto in one nativn of the Israelites, where be expressly prohibited, by a 
voice out of the fire, in his first commandment, the Pagan Polytheism, or 
the worshipping of other inferior deities besides himself; and in the sec- 
ond, their idolatry, or the worshipping of the supreme God in images, 
statues, or symbols. Besides which, he restrained the use of sacrifices: 
as also successively gave predictions, of a Messiah to come, such as to- 
gether with miracles might reasonably conciliate faith to him when he 
caine.—74. That afterwards, in due time, God sent the promised Messiah, 
who was the eternal Word hypostatically united with a pure buman aoul 
and hody, and so a true SearPownos, or God-man; designing him for a 
living temple and visible statue or image, in which the Deity should be 
represented and worshipped; as also after his death and resurrection, 
when he was to be invested with all power and authority, fora prince and 
king,a mediator and intercessor betwixt God and men.—75. That this 
GeavSgoxos, or God-man, was so far from intending to require men- 
sacrifices of bis worshippers, as the Pagan demons did, that he devoted 
himaelf to be a catharma and expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world ; and thereby also abolished all sacrifices or oblations by fire what- 
soever, according to the Divine prediction.—76. That the Christian Trini- 
ty, though a mystery, is more agreeable to ‘reason than the Platonic; and 
that there is no absurdity at all in supposing the pure soul and body of 
the Messiah to be made a living temple or Shechinah, image or statue of 
the Deity. That this religion of one God and one Mediator, or SsarFee- 
#0¢, God-man, preached to the Pagan world, and confirmed by miracles, 
did effectually destroy all the Pagan inferior deities, middle gods and 
mediators, demons and heroes, together with their statues and images.— 
77. That it is no way incongruous to suppose, that the Divine Majesty, in 
prescribing a form of religion to the world, should graciously condescend 
to comply with buman infirmity, in order to the removing of two such 
grand evils as Polytheism and idolatry, and the bringing of men to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth.—78. That demons and angels, heroes and 
saints, are but different names for the same things, which are made gods 
by being worshipped. And that the introducing of angel and saint-wor- 
ship, together with image-worship, into Christianity, seems to be a defeat- 
ing of one grand design of God Almighty in it, and the paganizing of that 
which was intended for the unpaganizing of the world.—79. Another key 
for Christianity in the Seripture, not disagreeing with the former, that 
since the way of wisdom and knowledge proved ineffectual as to the 
generality of mankind, men might, by the contrivance of the gospel, be 
brought to God and a holy life (without profound knowledge) in the way 
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of believing.—80. That, according to the Scripture, there isa higher, 
more precious, and diviner light, than that of theory and specufation.—81. 
That in Christianity all the great, goodly, and most glorious things of this 
world are slurred and disgraced, comparatively with the life of Christ.— 
82. And that there are all possible engines in it to bring men up to God, 
and engage them ip a holy life.—83. Two errors here to be taken notice 
of; the first, of those who make Christianity nothing but an Antinomian 
plot against real righteousness, and as it were a secret confederacy with 
the devil. The second, of those who turn that into matter of mere notion 
and opinion, dispute and controversy, which was designed by God only 
as a contrivance, machine, or engine, to bring men effectually to a holy 
and godly life. —S4. That Christianity may be yet further illustrated, from 
the consideration of the adversary or Satanical power, which is ia the 
world. This no Manichean substantial evil principle, buta polity of lap- 
sed angels, with which the souls of wicked men are also incorporated, and 
may therefore be called the kingdom of darkness.—85. The history of 
the fallen angels in Scripture briefly explained.— 86, The concurrent 
agreement of the Pagans concerning evil demons or devils, and their 
activity in the world.—87. That there is a perpetual war betwixt two. 
polities or kingdoms in the world, the one of light, the other of darkness ; 
and that our Saviour Christ, or the Measiah, is appointed the head or 
chieftain over the heavenly militia, or the forces of the kingdom of light. 
—88. That there will be at length a palpable and signal overthrow of the ' 
Satanical power and whole kingdom of darkness, by Ss0¢ ano pnyaric, God, 
appearing in an extraordinary and miraculous manner ; and that this great 
affair is to be managed by our Saviour Christ, as God's vicegerent, and a 
visible judge both of quick and dead.—89. That our Saviour Christ de- 
signed not to set up himself factiously against God Almighty, nor to be 
accounted xvgiog Psov, superior to God, but that when he hath done his 
work, and put down all adversary power, himself will then be subject to 
God, even the Father, that so God may be all in all.—90. Lastly, having 
spoken of three forms of religions, the Jewish, Christian, and the Pagan, 
and there remaining only a fourth, the Mohammedan, in which the Divine 
monarchy is zealously asserted, we may now conclude, that the idea of 
God (as essentially including unity in it) hath been entertained in all forms 
of religion. An account of that seemingly-strange phenomenon of Provi- 
dence : the rise, growth, and continnance of the Mohammedan religion not 
to be attempted by us, at least in this place. 


1. Havine in the former chapter prepared the way, we shall now 
proceed (with the divine assistance) to answer and confute all those 
Atheistic arguments before proposed. The first whereof was this, 
That there is no idea of God, and therefore either no such thing exist- 
ing in nature, or at least no possible evidence of it. 

To affirm, that there is no idea of God, is all one as to affirm, that 
that there is no conception of the mind answering to that word or name ; 
and this the modern Atheists stick not to maintain, that the word God 
hath no signification, and that there is no other idea or conception in 
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men’s minds, answering thereunto, besides the mere phantasm of the 
sound. Now, for any one to go about soberly to confute this, and to 
prove, that God is not the only word without a signification, and that 
men do not every where pay all their religious devotions to the mere 
phantasm of a transient sound, expecting all good from it, might very 
well seem to all intelligent persons a most absurd and ridiculous under- 
taking ; both because the thing is so evident in itself, and because the 
plainest things of all can be least proved ; ' for 6 xévta anoduxta vevop- 
ixeg, aityy ancdatiy avage’ He that thinks all things to be demon- 
strable, takes away demonstration itself—W herefore we shall here on- 
ly suggest thus much, that since there are different words for God in 
several languages, and men have the same notiou or conception in their 
minds answering to them all, it must needs be granted, that they have 
some other idea or conception belonging to those words, besides the 
phantasms of their several sounds. And indeed it can be nothing else, 
but either monstrous sottishness and stupidity of mind, or else prodig- 
lous impudence, in these Atheists to deny, that there is any idea 
of God at all in the minds of men, or that the word hath any signifi- 
cation. 

It was heretofore observed by Epictetus, 9a» tc dvlotyvas mgoc ta 
yay éxparh, mg0¢ tovtoy ov dadsor dot sigsiy loyor, Os ov petansloss tig 
autor’ totro 3° ote xaga ty dxslvou ylveras Svvapiy, otts naga THY TOU 
d:daoxortos acPévsiay’ That if any man will oppose or contradict the 
most evident truths, it will not be easy to find arguments wherewith to 
convince him. And yet this, notwithstanding, ought neither to be im- 
puted to any inability in the teacher, nor to any strength of wit in the 
denier, but only to a certain dead insensibility in him.—Whereupon he 
further adds, that there is a double amovéxgaots, or anwllPwor, mortifi- 
cation or petrification of the soul ; the one, when it is stupified and be- 
sotted in its intellectuals; the other, when it is bedeaded in its morals 
- as to that pudor, that naturally should belong toa man. And he con- 
cludes, that either of these states (though it be not commonly so ap- 
prehended) is a condition little less deplorable, than that of bodily 
death ; as also that such a person is not at all to be disputed with. For 
Roioy aitq ng 7] zotoy aldngoy ngocaya, ty’ aloSytas Sts vevexgortat ; 
aia Favdpusvos ov ngoonoreitas ; Ere yelgow dors tow vexgod, dxrétuntan yoo 16 
aidjpor avtow xai to évyteértixov: What sword can one bring, or what 
fire, by burning or slashing, to make such a one perceive that he is 
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dead? But if he be sensible, and will not acknowledge it, then he is 
worse than dead, being castrated as to that pudor, that belongs toa 
man.—Moreover, that philosopher took notice, that in those times, 
when this denial of most evident truths proceeded rather from impu- 
dence than stupidity or sottishness, the vulgar would be apt to admire it 
for strength of wit and great learning; av 0é tivog t0 aidijpov anorvexpn- 
D7, sotto Ets nad Sivopsy xakotpey* But if any man’s pudor be deaded 
or mortified in him, we call this power and strength.—- 

Now, as this was, sometimes the case uf the Academics, so is it also 
commonly of the Atheists, that their minds are partly petrified and be- 
numbed into a kind of sottish and stupid insensibility, so that they are 
not able to discern things that are most evident: and partly depudor- 
ated and become so void of shame, as that though they do not perceive, 
yet they will obstinately and impudently deny the plainest things that are ; 
as this, that there is any idea answering to the word God, besides the 
phantasm of the sound. And we do rather insist upon this prodigious 
monstrosity of Atheists in this place, because we shall have occasion 
afterwards more than once to take notice of it again in other instances, 
as when they affirm, that local motion and cogitation are really one and 
the self-eame thing, and the like. And we conceive it to be unques- 
tionably true, that it is many times nothing else, but either this shame- 
less impudence, or sottish insensibility in Atheists, that is admired by 
the ignorant for profoundness of wit and learning, ‘ede tavtqy divapsy 
size ; py yévosto’ ek py xad inv tov Kwaldey, sad” ny nay 10 énel Sov éy 
usow xai xovwbes xai Aéyovor. But shall I cali this power or wit, and 
commend it upon that account? no more than I will commend the 
impudence of the Cinadi, who stick not publicly to do and say any 
thing.— 

iL But whatever these Atheists deny in words, it is notwithstand- 
ing evident, that even themselves have an idea or conception in their 
minds answering to the word God, when they deny his existence, be- 
cause otherwise they should deny the existence of nothing. Nor can 
it be at all doubted, but that they have also the same idea of God with 
Theists, they denying the existence of no other thing than what these 
assert. And as in all other controversies, when men dispute together, 
the one affirming, the other denying, both parties must needs have the 
same idea in their minds of what they dispute about, or otherwise their 
whole disputation would be but a kind of Babel language and confusion ; 
so must it be likewise in this present controversy betwixt Theists and 
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Atheists. Neither indeed would there be any controversy at all be- 
tween them, did they not both by God, mean one and the same thing ; 
nor would the Atheists be any longer Atheists, did they not deny the 
existence of that very same thing which the Theists affirm, but of some- 
thing else. 

III. Wherefore, we shall in the next place declare, what this idea 
of God is, or what is that thing, whose existence they that affirm, are 
called Tleists, and they who deny, Atheists. In order whereunto, we 
must first lay down this lemma, or preparatory proposition—that as it 
is generally acknowledged, that all things did not exist from eternity, 
such as they are, unmade, but that some things were made and gene- 
rated or produced; so it is not possible that all things should be made 
neither, but there must of necessity be something self-existent from 
eternity, and unmade; because if there had been once nothing, there 
could never have been any thing. The reason of which is so evident 
and irresistible, that even the Atheists confess themselves conquered 
by it, and readily acknowledge it for an indubitable truth, that there 
must be something eyérrnroy, something which was never made or 
produced—and which therefore is the cause of those other things that 
are made, something evropuss and aiSuncotaroy, that was self-origi- 
nated and self-existing, and which is as well aveidlePooy and &qSagroy, 
as eyévyymtoy, incorruptible and undestroyable, as ingenerable; whose 
existence therefore must needs be necessary, because if it were sup- 
posed to have happened by chance to exist from eternity, then it might 
as well happen again to cease to be. Wherefore all the question now 
is, what is this ayéyrntoy and avadsSgos, aitoguss and avdvacctator, 
this ingenerable and incorruptible, selforiginated and _ self-existent 
thing, which is the cause of all other things that are made. 

IV. Now there are two grand opinions opposite to one another con- 
cerning it; for, first, some contend, that the only self-existent, unmade 
and meorruptible thing, and first principle of all things, is senseless 
matter ; that is, matter either perfectly dead aud stupid, or at least de- 
void of ail animalish and conscious life. But becaase this is really the 
lowest and most imperfect of all beings, others on the contrary judge it 
reasonable, that the first principle and original of all things should be 
that, which is the most perfect (as Aristotle! observes of Pherecydes, 
and his followers, 10 yerrfcay neater dgrotoy tIdc:, that they made 
the first cause and principle of generation to be the best,) and then ap- 
prenending: that to be endued with conscious life and a carermencee} is 
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a much greater perfection than to be devoid of both, (as Balbus in 
Cicero declares upon this very occasion, '“‘ Nec dnbium quin quod an- 
imans sit, habeatque mentem, et rationem, et sensum, id sit melius 
quam id quod bis careat”) they therefore conclude, that the only un- 
made thing, which was the principle, cause, and original of all other 
things, was not senseless matter, but a perfect conscious understanding 
nature, or mind. And these are they, who are strictly and properly 
called Theists, who affirm, that a perfectly conscious understanding 
being, or mind, existing of itself from eternity, was the cause of all 
other things; and they, on the contrary, who derive all things from 
senseless matter, as the first original, and deny that there is any con- 
scious understanding being self-existent or unmade, are those that are 
properly called Atheists. Wherefore, the true and genuine idea of 
God in general, is this, A perfect conscious understanding being (or 
mind) existing of itself from eternity, and the cause of all other things. 

V. Bat it is here observable, that those Atheists, who deny a God, 
according to this true and genuine notion of him, which we have de- 
clared, do often abuse the word, calling senseless matter by that name; 
partly perhaps as endeavoring thereby, to decline that odious and ig- 
nominious name of Atheists, and partly as conceiving, that whatsoever 
is the first principle of things, ingenerable and incorruptible, and the 
cause of all other things besides itself, must therefore needs be the di- 
vinest thing of all. Wherefore, by the word God, these mean nothing 
else, but that which is ayéyvyro», unmade or self-existent, and the agyn, 
or first principle of things. Thus it was before observed, that Anaxi- 
mander called infinite matter devoid of all manner of life, ro Seiov, or 
God ; and Pliny, the corporeal world, endued with nothing but a plas- 
tic unknowing nature, Numen; as also others in Aristotle,? upon the 
same account, called the inanimate elements gods, as supposed first 
principles of things; @eoi dé xa? tavra, for these are also .gods.—And 
indeed Aristotle himself seems to be guilty of this miscarriage of 
abusing the word God after this manner, when, speaking of love and 
chaos, as the two first principles of things, he must, according to the 
laws of grammar, be understood to call them both gods: 4 tovrovs péy 


1 De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xvii. p. 2978. tom. ix. oper. 

2 Chap. ii. ser. xx, 

3 This is a mistake of Dr. Cudworth, for Aristotle does not speak of 
those philosophers, who considered the elements as gods, but of Emped- 


ocles, and bis well known principles of yeixog and giiia. De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione, cap. vi. p. 734. tom. i. oper. 


* Metaph. lib. i. cap. iv. p. 267. tom. iv. oper. 
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ovr xis yon Gravdipes, we9i tou tis nEGtOC, sate xglvuy Yotsgov* Con- 
cerning these two (gods) how they ought to be ranked, and which of 
them is to be placed first, whether love or chaos, is afterwards to be 
resolved.—Which passage of Aristotle’s.seems to agree with that of 
Epicharmus,! *4lda léyetou pév yaos ngwtoy yevioSar Seay, but chaos is 
said to have been made the first of gods ;—unless we should rather un- 
derstand him thus, that chaos was said to have been made before the 
gods. And this abuse of the word God is a thing, which the learned 
Origen took notice of in his book against Celsus, where he speaks of 
that religious care, which ought to be had about the use of words: *o 
tolyuy weyalopvictegoy, xiv dliyny totter nepivotay silnpas, evlafyFnoe 
Tat, Glko Gddots épaguolay Gyouata moaypacs, uote Buotoy taPy Toss TO 
Ot0¢ dvoua toqgaluevws pégovary, éni Viny ayvyov’ He, therefore, that 
hath but the least consideration of these things, will take a reli- 
gious care, that he give not improper names to things, lest he should 
fall into a like miscarriage with those, who attribute the name of 
God to inanimate and senseless matter.—Now, according to this 
false and spurious notion of the word of God, when it is taken 
for any supposed first principle, or self-existent, unmade thing, what- 
soever that be, there neither is nor can be any such thing as an 
Atheist ; since whosoever hath but the least drachm of reason, must 
needs acknowledge, that something or other existed from eternity un- 
made, and was the cause of those other things that are made. But 
that notion or idea of God, according to which some are Atheists and 
some Theists, is, in the strictest sense of it, what we have already de- 
clared, A perfect mind, or consciously understanding nature, self-exist- 
ent from eternity, and the cause of all other things.—The genuine The- 
ists being those, who make the first original of all things universally to 
be a consciously understanding nature (or perfect mind); but the 
Atheists, properly such, as derive all things from matter, either per- 
fectly dead and stupid, or else devoid of all conscious and animailish life. 

VI. But that we may more fully and punctually declare the true 
idea of God, ‘we must here take notice of a certain opinion of some phi- 
losophers, who went as it were in a middle betwixt both the former, 
and neither made matter alone, nor God, the sole principle of all things ; 
but joined them both together, and held two first principles or self-ex- 
istent unmade beings, independent upon one another—God, and the 
matter. Amongst whom the Stoics are to be reckoned, who, notwith- 
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standing, because they held, that there was no other substance besides 
. body, strangely confounded themselves, being by that means necessi- 
tated to make their two first principles, the active and the passive, to 
be both of them really but one and the self-same substance : their doc- 
trine to this purpose being thus declarad by Cicero:' “ Naturam divi- 
debant in res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, altera autem quasi huic se 
preebens, ex qua efficeretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, vim esse 
censebant ; in eo quod efficeretur, materiam -quandam ; in utroque ta- 
men utramque. Neque enim materiam ipsam coberere potuisse, si 
nulla vi contineretur, neque vim sine aliqua materia; nihil est enim, 
quod non alicubi esse cogatur.” The Stoics divided nature into two 
things as the first principles, one whereof is the efficient or artificer, 
the other that which offers itself to him for things to be made out of it. 
In the efficient principle they took notice of active force in the patient 
of matter, but so as that in each of these were both together; foras- 
much as neither the matter could cohere together, unless it were con- 
tained by some active force, nor the active force subsist of itself without 
matter, because that is nothing, which is not somewhere.—But besides 
these Stoics, there were other philosophers, who, admitting of incorporeal 
substance, did suppose two first principles, as substances really distinct 
from one another, that were co-eristent from eternity—*an incorporeal 
Deity and matter; as for example, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Atticus, 
and many more; insomuch that Pythagoras himself was reckoned 
amongst those by Numenius, and Plato by Plutarch and Laertius. 

And we find it commonly taken for granted, that Aristotle also was 
of this persuasion, though it cannot be certainly concluded from thence 
(as some seem to suppose), because he asserted the eternity of the 
world ; Plotinus, Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and Simplicius do- 
ing the like, and yet, notwithstanding, maintaining, that God was the 
sole principle of all things, and that matter also was derived from him. 
Neither will that passage of Aristotle’s, in his Metaphysics, necessarily 
evince the contrary : ?@s0¢ doxei 10 aitioy naoty elvad xai aeyn ts, God 
seems to be a cause to all things, and a certain principle ;—because 
_ this might be understood only of the forms of things. 

But it is plain, that bes was a maintainer of this doctrine, from 
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1 Academ. Giient lib. i. cap. vi. p. 2281. tom. viii.oper. But Cicero 
in this passage does not treat of the opinion of the Stoics, but of that of 
Plato and his ancient followers, or the first Academics, 

2 See Euseb. Prep. Ev. lib. vii. ¢. 7. 

3 Lib. i. cap. i. p. 263. tom. iv. oper, 
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his discourse upon the Platonic psychogonia' (besides other places :) 
BéAxtoy ov» Thavevs mePousvoug tor piv xocpor ino Dsov yeyovives Lys 
xo Zoey o mév yao xaddotos thy yeyovorer, 6 Od KQLotOy Tay aitLeY* THY 
34 ovolay xa} UAny, & Hg yéyoray, ov yevoudeny, Glia Uxoxeuséeny ael tH Snys- 
ovgys, tic GraPeowy xai takiy aris, xad mg0¢ avtoy sopoleccy, vic Suratoy 
4 Raguocyeiv’ ov yao éx tov psy Ovtog y yéversc, GAL dx tov pn xades, und 
ixaviig Eyovtos, ws oinias, xai ivariov, xat avdgsartog’ It is, therefore, 
better for us to follow Plato (than Heraclitus,) and loudly to declare, 
that the world was made by God. For as the world is the best of all 
' works, so is God the best of all causes. Nevertheless, the substance or 
matter, out of which the world was made, was not itself made ; but al- 
ways ready at hand, and subject to the artificer, to be ordered and dis- 
posed by him. For the making of the world was not the production of 
it out of nothing, but out of an antecedent bad and disorderly state, 
like the making of a house, garment, or statue. 

It is also well known, that Hermogenes, and other ancient preten- 
ders to Christianity, did in like manner assert the selfexistence and 
improduction of the matter, for which cause they were commonly called 
Materiarii, or the Materiarian heretios ; they pretending by this means 
to give an account (as the Stoios had done before them) of the original 
of evils, and to free God from the imputation of them. Their ratiocir 
nation to which purpose, is thus set down by Tertullian :* “ God made 
all things, either out of himeelf, or out of nothing, or outof matter. He 
could not make all things out of himself, because himself being always 
unmade, he should then really have been the maker of nothing : and 
he-did not make all out of nothing, because being essentially good, he 
would have made xthil non optimum, every thing in the best manner, 
and so there could have been no evil in the world ; but since there are 
evils, and these could not proceed from the will of God, they must 
needs arise from the fault of something, and therefore of the matter, 
out of which things were made.” Lastly, it is sufficiently known, like- 
wise, that some modern sects of the Christian profession, at this day, 
do. also assert the uncreatedness of the matter. But these suppoee, in 
like manner as the Stoics did, body to be the only substance. 

VII. Now of all these, whosoever they were, who thus maintained 
two self-existent principles, God and the matter, we may pronounce 
universally, that they were neither better nor worse, than a kind of im- 
perfect Theists. 

They had a certain notion or idea of God, such as it was, which 


1 Tom. ii. oper. p. 1014. 2 Adver. Hermag. p. 282. Reg. 
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seems to be the very same with that expreased in Aristotle,’ Zeiov agro 
tov didvor, an animal the best, eternal ; and represented also by Epicu- 
rus in this menner,® Zeoy xacay kor poxageryta ust apSagolas’ an 
animal, that hath all happiness with incorrupubility. — 

Wherein it was acknowledged by them, that besides senseless mat- 
ter, there was also an animalish and conscious or perceptive nature, 
self-existent from eternity ; in opposition to Atheists, who made matter 
either devoid of all manner of life, or at least of such as :s animalish and 
conscious, to be the sole principle of all things. For it hath been often 
observed, that, some Atheists attributed a kind of plastic life or nature 
to that matter, which they made to be the only principle of the uni- 
verse. And these two sorts of Atheisms were long since taken notice 
of by Seneca, in these words :° “ Universum, in quo nos quoque sumus, 
expers esse consilii, et aut ferri temeritate quadam, aut natura nesciente 
quid faciat.” The Atheists make the universe, whereof ourselves are 
part, to be devoid of counsel ; and, therefore, either to be carried on 
temerariously and fortuitously, or else by such a nature, as which 
(though it be orderly, regular, and methodical) yet is, notwithstanding, 
nescient of what it doth.—But no Atheist ever acknowledged conscious 
animality to be a first principle in the universe; nor that the whole was 
governed by any animalish, sentient, and understanding nature, presid- 
ing over it as the head of it; but as it was before declared, they con- 
cluded all animals and animality, all conscious, sentient, and self-per- 
ceptive life, to be generated and corrupted, or educed out of nothing, 
and reduced to nothing again. Wherefore they, who, on the contrary, 
asserted animality and conscious life to be a first principle or unmade 
thing in the universe, are to be accounted Theists. Thus Balbus in 
Cicero declares,‘ that to be a Theist is to assert, ‘‘ Ab animantibus 
principiis mundum esse generatum,” that the world was generated or 
produced at first from animant principles ;—and that it is also still gov- 
erned by such a nature ; “Res omnes subjectas esse nature sentienti,” 
that all things are subject to a sentient and conscious nature, steering 
and guiding of them.— 

But to distinguish this Divine animal from all others, these definers 
added, that it was agertoy and paxagustaroy, the best and most happy 
animal ;—and, accordingly, this difference is added to that generical 
nature of animality by Balbus the Stoic, to make up the idea or defini. 

1 Metapbys. lib. xiv. cap. viii. p. 479. tom. iv. oper. 

2 Vide Diogen. Laert. lib. x. segm. 123. p. 655. 

3 Nat. Qu. Preef. |. 1. 

* De Natura Deor. |. ii. sect. xxx. p. 299. tom. ix. oper. 
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tion of God complete :' “‘ Talem esse deum certa notione animi pre- 
sentimus ; primum, ut sit animans ; deinde, ut in omni natura nihil 
illo sit prestantius.* We presage concerning God, by a certain notion 
of our mind ; first, that he is an animans, or consciously living being ; 
and then, secondly, that he is such an animans, as that there is noth- 
ing in the whole universe, or nature of things, more excellent than 
him.— | 

Wherefore these Materiarian Theists acknowledged God to be a 
perfectly-understanding being, and such as had also power over the 
whole matter of the universe ; which was utterly unable to move itself, 
or to produce any thing without him. And all of them, except the 
Anaxagoreans,” concluded, that he was the creator of all the forms of 
inanimate bodies, and of the souls of animals. However, it was uni- 
versally agreed upon amongst them, that he was at least the orderer 
and dispoeer of all; and that, therefore, he might upon that account 
well be called the Snssougyos, the maker or framer of the world. 

Notwithstanding which, so long as they maintained matter to exist 
independently upon God, and sometimes also to be refractory and con- 
tumacious to him, and by that means to be the cause of evil, contrary 
to the Divine will ; it is plain, that they could not acknowledge the 
Divine omnipotence, according to the full and proper sense of it; which 
may also further appear from these queries of Seneca,® concerning 
God : “Quantum deus possit 2 materiam ipse sibi formet, an data uta- 
tur? Deus quicquid vult efficiat ? an in multis rebus illum tractanda 
destituant, et a magna artifice prave formentur multa, non quia cessat 
ars, sed quia id, in quo exercetur, sepe inobeequens arti est 1” How 
far God’s power does extend ? whether he makes his own matter, or 
only use that which is offered him; whether he can do whatsoever he 
will ; or the materials in many things frustrate and disappoint him, and 
by that means things come to be ill framed by this great artificer, not 
because his art fails him, but because that which it is exercised upon, 
proves stubborn and contumacious !— Wherefore, I think, we may well 
conclude, that those Materiarian Theists had not a right and genuine 
idea of God. . 

Nevertheless, it does not, therefore, follow, that they must needs be 
concluded absolute Atheists; for there may be a latitude allowed in 
Theism. And though, in a strict and proper sense, they be only The- 
ists who acknowledge one God perfectly omnipotent, the sole original 


1 Cicero de Nat. D. 1. 2. cap. xvii. p. 2977. tom. ix. oper. - 


2 Vide Diogen. Laert. lib. ii. segm. 9. p. 85. 
3 Prefat. lib. i. Queest. Natur. tom. ii. oper. p. 485. 
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of all things, and as well the cause of matter as of amy thing else ; yet 
it seems reasonable, that such consideration should be-had of the infir- 
mity of human understandings, as to extend the word farther, that it 
may comprehend -within it those also, who assert one intellectual prin- 
ciple self-existent fronr eternity, the framer and governor of the whole 
world, though not the creator of the matter ; and that none should be 
condemned for absolute Atheists, merely because they hold eternal un- 
created matter, unless they also deny an eternal unmade mind, ruling 
over the matter, and so-make senseless matter the sole original of all 
things. And this is certainly most agreeable to common apprehen- 
sions; for Democritus and Epicurus would never have been condemned 
for Atheists, merely for asserting eternal self-existent atoms, no more 
than Anaxagoras and Archelaus were (who maintained the same 
thing,) had they not also denied that other principle of theirs, a perfect 
mind, and concluded, that the world was made, pxndevog Siatarrovtos 7 
Siatatapsvov thy nacay Eyovtos uaxagsotytra per apPagolas, without the 
ordering and disposal of any understanding being, that. had all happi- 
ness with incorruptibility.— | 

VIII. The trae and proper idea of God, in its most contracted 
form, is this, a being absolutely perfect ; for this is that alone, to which 
necessary existence is essential, and of which it is demonstrable. Now, 
as absolute perfection includes in it all that belongs to the Deity, so 
does it not only comprehend (besides necessary existence) perfect 
knowledge or understanding, but also omni-causality and omnipotence 
(in the full extent of it,) otherwise called infinite power. God is not 
only {aor &gsotoy, and “ animans quo nihil in omni natura prestantius,” 
as the Materiarian Theists described him, the best living being ; nor, 
as Zeno Eleates! called him, xgattotoy zavtwy, the most powerful of all 
things ;—but he is also nayxgatyc, and ravroxgatwe, and nayrsfovcts 
absolutely omnipotent, and infihitely powerful ; and, therefore, neither 
matter, nor any thing else, can exist of itself independently upon God ; 
but he is the sole principle and source, from which all things are de- 
rived. 

But because this infinite power is.a thing, which the Atheists quarrel 
much withal, as if it were altogether unintelligible, and therefore impos- 
sible ; we shall here briefly declare the sense of it, and render it (as we 
think) easily intelligible or conceivable, in these two following steps : 
first, that by infinite power is meant nothing else but-perfect power, or 








1 Vide Aristot. Libro de Xenocrate, Zenone, et Gorgia, cap. iii. p. 840. 
tom. ii. oper. 
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infinite power, and consequently no Deity, according to the true idea 
of it. - But, last of all, in his sixth book, he condemns religionists, as 
guilty of great folly, in asserting omnipotence or infinite power (that is, 
a Deity,) after this manner : 


Rursus in antiquas referuntur religiones, 

Et dominos acres asciscunt, oinnia posse, 

Quos miseri credunt, ignari quid quent ease, 
’ Quid nequeat, finiti potestas denique quoique, 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus herens : 
Quo magis errantes tota regione feruntur. 


Where though the poet, speaking carelessly, after the manner of those 
times, seems to attribute omnipotence and infinite power to gods plu- 
rally ; yet, as it is evident in the thing itself, that this can only be the 
attribute of one supreme Deity; so it may be observed, that in those 
passages of the poets before cited, it is accordingly always ascribed to 
God singularly. Nevertheless, all the inferior Pagan deities were sup- 
posed by them to have their certain shares of this Divine omnipotence, 
severally dispensed and imparted to them. 

TX. But we have not yet despatched all that belongs to the entire 
idea of God ; for knowledge and power alone will not make a God. 
For God is generally conceived by all to be a most venerable and most 
desirable being ; whereas, an omniscient and omnipotent arbitrary 
Deity, that hath nothing either of benignity or morality in its nature, to 
measure and regulate its will, as it could not be truly august and vene- 
rable, according to that maxim, sine bonitate nulla majestas ; so neither 
could it be desirable, it being that which could only be feared and 
dreaded, but not have any firm faith or confidence placed in it. Plu- 
tarch, in the life of Aristides :! 10 Osiov tosot Joxei S.apéguy, apIagcig, 
nad Suvcpse, xai agety> wy ceuvotatoy 4 agety xal Ssoratory dors’ agdagryp 
pay yag svar nai tq xerq, nai tors ototzelorg oupBESyxe* Sivauiy 34 csopos 
zai xigauvor, xai nvevpator opuai xai gevpator dnipogal psyalyy Eyovcr, 
etc. God seems to excel in these three things, incorruptibility, power, 
and virtue ; of all which the most Divine and venerabie is virtue * for 
vacuum and.the senseless elements have incorruptibility ; ‘earthquakes, 
and thanders, blustering winds and overflowing torrents, much of power 
and force. Wherefore, the vulgar being affected three manner of ways 
towards the Deity, so as to admire its happiness, to fear it, and to honor 
it; they esteem the Deity happy for its neorrapUninty, they fear it sak 
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stand in awe of it for its power, but they worship it, that is, love and 
honor it, for its justice. — And indeed an omnipotent arbitrary Deity 
may seem to bein some sense a worse and more undesirable thing, than 
the Manichean evil god; forasmuch as the latter could be but finitely evil, 
whereas the former might be so infinitely. However, I think, it can 
be little doubted, but that the whole Manichean hypothesis, taken all 
together, is to be preferred before this of one omnipotent arbitrary Deity 
(devoid of goodness and morality) ruling all things ; because there the 
evil principle is yolked with another principle essentially good, check- 
ing and controlling it ; and it also seems less dishonorable to God, to 
impute defect of power than of goodness and justice to him. 

Neither can power and knowledge alone make a being in itself 
completely happy ; for we have all of us by nature waytevpa ts (as both 
Plato and Aristotle call it) a certain divination, presage, and parturient 
vaticination in our minds, of some higher good and perfection than 
either power or knowledge. Knowledge is plainly to be preferred be- 
fore power, as being that which guides and directs its blind force and 
impetus ; but Aristotle himself declares, that there is Aoyou ts xgsittoy, 
which is 4oyov eeyn, something better than reason and knowledge, 
which is the principle and original of all_—For (saith he) Aoyou agyy ov 
Aéyos, alda ts xgeitsov'' The principle of reason is not reason, but 
something better.—Where he also intimates this to be the proper and 
essential character of the Deity ; <i ov» dy xgsirroy xal éioripnc, miqy 6 
Gos : For what is there, that can be better than knowledge, but God ? 
—Likewise the same philosopher elsewhere plainly determines, that 
there is morality in the nature of God ; and that his happiness consist- 
eth principally therein, and not in external things, and the exercise of 
his power :* dts pd ovr Excoty tio sidaporlas énsBdlhes socotroy, door 
Reg Agerag xa Poorycemc, xad tov meatIEY xaTA TavTAS, ~otwW TUYMpOhoyN- 
pivory hyuiv, uagtugs tH Fed xowpsyots, o¢ evdalyoy usy dots xai poxagios, Os 
ovdéy Oi ry Mortegixay ayadiy, alla 3s’ airoy airog, xal 16 moog tH 
alyas tyy pio. That every man hath so much of happiness, as he hath 
of virtue and wisdom, and of acting according to these, ought to be 
confessed and acknowledged by us, it being a thing, that may be 
proved from the nature of God, who is happy, but not from any external 
goods, but because he is himself (or that which he is) and in such a 
manner affected according to his nature ;—that is, because he is essen- 
tially moral and Virtuous. 
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Which doctrine of Aristotle's seems to have been borrowed from 
Plato, who in his dialogues De Republica,' discoursing about moral 
virtae occasionally falls upon this dispute concerning the summum 
bonum, or chiefest good ; wherein he concludes, that it neither consist- 
ed in pleasure, as such, according to the opinion of the vulgar, nor yet 
in mere knowledge and understanding, according to the conceit of 
others, who were more polite and ingenious. %olda ore trois piv woldots 
§oovn Sousi alas 10 ayadov, toic 8s nopwporsgous pocrnoic * xai Ortye OF TOTO 
jyotpevos olx Rovas Ositas stg Pocryass, GAL avayxclovtas telsvtdivies THY 
tof dyadot paras, ucla yelolus, ovediovtss yao, Ott ovx iapey to ayador, 
Aéyovet nadty,ag sifo0s° You-know that, to the vulgar, pleasure seems 
to be the highest good ; but to those, who are more elegant and ingen- 
ious, knqwiegdge : but they, who entertain this latter opinion, can none 
of them declare what kind of knowledge it is, which is that highest and 
chiefest good, but are necessitated at last to say, that it is the know- 
ledge of good, very ridiculously : forasmuch as herein they do but ran 
round in a circle, and upbraiding us for being ignorant of this highest 
good, they talk to us at the same time, as knowing what it is. And 
thereupon he adds, Kalay aupotiguy ovtay, yroeos t2 xa clnS-edlag, GLO 
wad xodlioy Ez toto yyovpevos avr, opdis jyjonta:. “En:otipyy 06 xai 
GAnPauay, Gorse pers ts xad Oyiy 7110K0% psy voultay OoSor, jlsov Je nyei- 
oFas ovx deFide, otte xai gxtavda ayadondy pir vopultesy cupotega ogPor, 
GyaSor 84 jysiaGas Onotagoy avrdy oix OgSor, GAL Ets psifoveag thy tov 
Gyadou ew stiyytéov. That though knowledge and truth be both of 
them excellent things, yet he that sball conclude the chief good to be 
something which transcends them both, will not be mistaken. For as 
light, and sight, or the seeing faculty, may both of them rightly be said 
to be goliform things, or of kin to the sun, but neither of them to be 
the sun itself; so knowledge and truth may likewise both of them be 
said to be boniform things, and of kin to the chief good, but neither of 
them to be that chief good itself; but this is still to be looked upon as 
a thing more august and honorable.—In all which of Plato’s there 
seems to be little more, than what may be experimentally found within 
ourselves; namely, that there is a certain, or vital and moral disposition 
of soul, which is much more inwardly and thoroughly satisfactory, not 
only than sensual pleasure, but also than all knowledge and speculation 
whatsoever. 

Now whatever this chiefest good be, which is a perfection superior 
to knowledge and understanding ; that philosopher® resolves, that it 

1 De Republica, Jib. vi. p. 477. oper. 2 Lib. 6. 

3 Vide Platon. de Republica, lib. ii. p. 431. et Philebum, p. 77, ete. 
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must needs be first and principally in God, who is therefore called by 
him, ‘J0ia ¢ ayaSov, the very idea or essence of good.— Wherein he 
trod in the footsteps of the Pythagoreans, and particularly of Timeus 
Locrus,! who, making two principles of the universe, mind and neces- 
sity, adds, concerning the former, rovréwy toy piv tag t ayadov qratos 
“sluey, Seovts GvupaiverPas apzarts tay aglatoy’ The first of these two 
is of the nature of good, and it is called God, the principle of the best 
things ——Agreeably with which doctrine of theirs, the Hebrew Caba- 
lists also make Sephirah in the Deity, superior both to Binah and 
Chochmah (understanding and wisdom,) which they call Chether, or 
the crown. And some would suspect this Cabalistic learning to have 
been very ancient among the Jews, and that Parmenides was imbued 
with it, he calling God in like manner otspayny, or the crown.—For 
which, Velleius in Cicero? (representing the several opinions of philoso- 
phers concerning God,) perstringes him amongst the rest ; “ Parme- 
hides commentitium quiddam corone similitudine efficit, Stephanem 
appellat, continentem ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit calum, quem ap- 
pellat deum.” | 
But all this while we seem to be to seek, what the chief and highest 
good superior to knowledge is, in which the essence of the Deity prin- 
crpally consists ; and it cannot be denied, but that Plato sometimes 
talks too metaphysically and cloudily about it ; for which cause, as he 
lay open to the lash of Aristotle, so was he also vulgarly perstringed for 
it, as appears by that of Amphys the poet in Laertius :* 


ToS dyaSor o, te mov dotiv, ov ov tuyzavey 
Milles dic taveny, Atty olda tour bye, 
"H 10 tot Matwvos “Ayador: 


What good that is, which you expect from hence, I confess, I less un- 
derstand, than I do Plato’s good.—Nevertheless, he plainly intimates 
these two things concerning it: first, that this nature of good, which 
is also the nature of God, includes benignity in it, when he gives this 
account‘ of God’s both making the world, and after such a manner— 
“* Because he was good, and that which is good, hath no envy in it; 
and therefore he both made the world, and also made it as well, and as 
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! Libro de Anima Mundi, cap. i. p. 543. inter Scriptores Mytholog. a 
Tho. Gale editos. 


2 De Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. x. p. 2895. oper. tom. ix. 
3 Lib. iii. segm. 27. p. 181. 
4 Vide Platon. in Eimeo, p. 527. 
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like to himself as was possible.’—And, secondly, that it comprehends 
eminently all virtue and justice, the Divine Nature being the first pat- 
tern hereof: for which cause virtue is defined to be, an assimilation to 
the Deity.—Justice and honesty are no factious things, made by the 
will and command of the more powerful to the weaker, but they are na- 
ture and perfection, and descend downward to us from the Deity. 

But the Holy Scripture, without any metaphysical pomp and obscu- 
rity, tells us plainly, both what is that highest perfection of intellectual 
beings, which is xgeistoy icyou xai éniotyens, better than reason and 
knowledge,—and which is also the source, life, and soul of all moral- 
ity ; namely, that it is love or charity. Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and angels, and have not love, I am but zadsoc qyer, 
xtuBaloy alalatoy, as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,—which 
only makes a noise without any inward life. And though I have pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I 
am nothing ; that is, I have no inward satisfaction, peace, or true hap- 
piness. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and give 
my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing; I am 
for all that utterly destitute of all trae morality, virtue, and grace. 
And accordingly it tells us also, in the next place, what the nature of 
God is—that he is properly neither power nor knowledge (though having 
the perfection of both in him,) but love. And certainly whatever dark 
thoughts, concerning the Deity, some men in their cells may sit brood- 
ing on, it can never reasonably be conceived, that that which is ixave- 
Tatoy Gnavtow xat aivtagxéctaroy, the most self-sufficient and self-happy 
being,—should have any narrow and selfish designs abroad, without 
itself, much less harbor any malignant and despiteful ones towards its 
creatures. Nevertheless, because so many are apt to abuse the notion 
of the Divine love and goodness, and to frame such conceptions of it, 
as destroy that awful and reverential fear that ought to be had of the 
‘Deity, and make men presumptuous and regardiess of their lives ; 
therefore we think fit here to superadd, also, that God is no soft nor 
fond and partial Jove, but that justice is an essential branch of this 
Divine goodness ; God being, as the writer De Mundo! well expresses 
it, youo¢ ivoxliyns, an impartial law ;—and as Plato,® pétopy navtey, the 
measure of all things.—In imitation whereof, Aristotle concludes also, 
that a good man (in a lower and more imperfect sense) is uétgey too, 
_ @n impartial measure of things and actions. 


' Cap. vi. p. 865. tom. i. oper. Aristotelis. 
® De Legibus, lib. iv. p. 601. 
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It is evident, that the Atheists themselves, in those former times of 
Paganism, took it for granted, that goodness was an essential attribute 
of the Deity, whose existence they opposed (so that it was then gener- 
ally acknowledged for such, by the Pagan Theists,) from those argu- 
mentations of theirs, before-mentioned, the twelfth and thirteenth, taken 
from the topic of evils, the pretended il] frame of things, and want of 
providence over human affairs. Which, if they were true, would not 
at all disprove such an arbitrary Deity (as is now fancied by some) 
made up of nothing but will and power, without any essential goodness 
and justice. But those arguments of the Atheists are directly levelled 
against the Deity, according to the true notion or idea of it: and could 
they be made good, would do execution upon the same. For it cannot 
be denied, but that the natural consequence of this doctrine, that there 
is a God essentially good, is this, that therefore the world is well made 
and governed. But we shall afterwards declare, that though there be 
evil in the parts of the world, yet there is none in the whole ; and that 
moral evils are not imputable to the Deity. 

And now we have proposed the three principal attributes of Deity. 
The first whereof is infinite goodness with fecundity ; the second, infi- 
nite knowledge and wisdom ; and the Tast, inhaité active and percep- 
tive power—-From-witth Divine attributes, the Pythagoreans and’ Pla- 
tonists seem to have framed their trinity of archical hypostases, such as 
have the nature of principles in the universe, and which, though they 
apprehended as several distinct substances, gradually subordinate to 
one another, yet they many times extend the 10 Jeioy so fat as to com- 
prehend them all within it. Which Pythagoric trinity seems to be in- 
timated by Aristotle in these words: 'xaSaneg yap gave of xai Mvdayé- 
gees 0 nay xad sa navea tois Toles Oswgectas* As the Pythagoreans also 
say, the universe, and all things, are determined and contained by three 
principles.—Of which Pythagoric trinity more afterwards. But now 
we may enlarge and fill up that compendious idea of God premised, of 
a being absolutely perfect, by adding thereunto (to make it more par- 
ticular) such as infinitely good, wise, and powerful, necessarily existing, 
and not only the framer of the world, but also the cause of all thinga 
Which idea of the Deity is sufficient, in order to our present under- 
taking. 

‘Nevertheless, if we would not only attend to what is barely neces- 
sary for a dispute with Atheists, but also consider the satisfaction of 
other free and devout minds, that are hearty and sincere lovers of this 
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1 De Cael. lib. i. cap. i. p. 610. tom. i. oper. 
Vou. I. 36 
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most admirable and most glorious being, we might venture for their 
gratification to propose yet « more full, free, and copious description of 
the Deity, after this manner.—God is a being absolutely perfect, un- 
made, or self-originated, and necessarily existing ; that hath an infioite 
fecundity in him, and virtually contains all things; as also an infinite 
benignity or overflowing love, uninvidiously displaying and communi 
cating itself; together with an impartial rectitude, or nature of justice ; 
who fully comprehends himself, and the extent of his own fecundity, 
and therefore all the possibilities of things, their several natures and re- 
spects, and the best frame or system of the whole; who hath also infi- 
nite active and perceptive power ; the fountain of all things, who made 
all that could be made, and was fit to be made, producing them ac- 
cording to his own nature (bis essential goodness and wisdom), and 
therefore according to the best pattern, and in the best manner possi- 
ble, for the good of the whole ; and reconciling all the variety and cou- 
trariety of things in the universe into one most admirable and lovely 
harmony. Lastly, who contains and upholds all things, and governs 
them after the best manner also, and that without any force or violence, 
they being all naturally subject to his authority, and readily obeying 
his law. And now we see, that God is such a being, as that, if he 
could be supposed not to be, there is nothing whose existence a good 
man could possibly more wish or desire. 

X. From the idea of God thus declared, it evidently appears that 
there can be but one such being, and that Movecs, unity, oueliness, or 
singularity is essential to it; forasmuch as there cannot possibly be 
more than one Supreme, more than one omnipotent, or infinitely pow- 
erful Being, and more than one cause of all things besides itself. And 
however Epicurus, endeavoring to pervert and adulterate the notion of 
God, pretended to satisfy that natural prolepeis or anticipation in the 
minds of men, by a feigned and counterfeit asserting of a multiplicity 
of co-ordinate deities, independent upon one Supreme, and such as 
were also altogether unconcerned either in the frame or government of 
the world, yet himself notwithstanding, plainly took notice of this idea 
of God, which we have proposed, including unity or oneliness in it (be 
professedly opposing the existence of such a Deity ;) as may suf- 
ficiently appear from that argumentation of his, in the words before 


cited :: 


1 Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Inde manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
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Quis pariter celos omnes convertere, et omnes 
Ignibus etheriis terras suffire feraces ? 
Ompibus inque locis esse omni tempore preesto ? 


Where he would conclude it to be a thing utterly impossible, for 
the Deity to animadvert, order, and dispose all things, and be present 
every where in all the distant places of the world at once ; which could 
not be pretended of a multitude of co-ordinate gods, sharing the govern- 
ment of the world amongst them; and, therefore, it must needs be 
levelled against a Divine monarchy, or one single, solitary, sapreme 
Deity ruling over all. Asyin like manner, when he pursues the same 
argument further in Cicero, to this purpose, that though such a thing 
were supposed to be possible, yet it would be, notwithstanding, abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the happiness of any being, he atill proceeds 
apon the same hypothesisof one sole and single Deity: | Sive ipse mundus 
Deus est, quid potest esse minus quietum, quam nullo puncto temporis 
intermisso, versari circum axem cceli admirabili celeritate ? sive in ip- 
so mando Deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui gubernet, qui cursus astro- 
rum, mutationes temporum, hominum commoda vitasque tueatur; nz 
ille est implicatus molestis negotiis et operosis.” Whether you will sup- 
pose the world itself to be a god, what can be more unquiet, than with- 
out intermission perpetually to whirl round upon the axis of the heaven 
with such admirable celerity 1 or whether you will imagine a God in 
the world distinct from it, who does govern and dispose all things, keep 
up the courses of the stars, the successive changes of the seasons, and 
orderly vicissitudes of things, and contemplating Jands and seas, con- 
serve the utilities and lives of men: certainly be must needs be in- 
volved in much solicitous trouble and employment.—For, as Epicurus 
here speaks singularly, so the trouble of this theocracy could not be 
thought so very great to a multitude of co-ordinate deities, when par- 
celled out among them, but would rather seem to be but a sportful and 
delightful divertisement to each of them. Wherefore it is manifest, 
that such an idea of God, as we have declared, including unity, oneli- 
ness and singularity in it, is a thing, which the ancient Atheists, under 
the umes of Paganism, were not unacquainted with, but principally di- 
rected their force against. But this may seem to be anticipated in this 
place, because it will fall in afterwards more opportunely to be dis- 
coursed of again. 

XI. For this is that, which lies as the grand prejudice and objec- 
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1 De Nat. D. lib. i. cap. xx. p. 2909, tom. ix. oper. 


es cna CRIGE OBJECTION TO THIS IDEA, 
qcrims Haat abe et God, which we have proposed, essentially in- 
ie  qawese, sngularity or oneliness in it, or the real existence of 
: pee ee ax ss the sole mouarch of the universe; because all the 
Howe ~ ve wold heretofore (except a small and inconsiderable 
pers tn wt the Jews), together with their wisest men, and greatest phi- 
Aran aka Were generally looked upon as Polytheists, that is, such as 
ahaa ocd and worshipped a multiplicity of gods. Now one God, 
eea asaee gute, being directly contradictious to one another, it is there- 
we avavluded from hence, that this opinion of monarchy, or of one 
wa» vue Ciod, the maker and governor of all, hath no foundation in na- 
wie wit in the genuine ideas and prolepses of men’s minds, but is a 
were artiticial thing, owing its origin wholly to private fancies and con- 
guata,.ur to positive laws and institutions, amongst Jews, Christians, 
aut Nohammedans. 

Kor the assoiling of which difficulty, (seeming so formidable at first 
waght,) it is necessary that we should make a diligent inquiry into the 
true and genuine sense of this Pagan Polytheism. For since it is im- 
possible, that any man in his wits should believe a multiplicity of gods, 
according to that idea of God before declared, that is, a multiplicity of 
supreme, omnipotent, or infinitely powerful beings; it is certain, that 
the Pagan Polytheism and multiplicity of gods, must be understood ac- 
carding to some other notion of the word gods, or some equivocation in 
the use of it. - It hath been already observed, that there were some- 
time amongst the Pagans such, who, meaning nothing else by gods but 
understanding beings superior to men, did suppose a multitade of such 
deities, which yet they conceived to be all (as well as men) native and 
mortal, generated successively out of matter, and corrupted again into 
it, as Democritus’s idols were. But these Theogoniste, who thus gener- 
ated all things whatsoever, and therefore the gods themselves univer- 
sally, out of night and chaos, the ocean or fluid matter (notwithstanding 
their using the name gods) are plainly condemned both by Aristotle 
and Plato fer downright Atheists, they making senseless matter the only 
self-existent thing, and the original of all things. 

Wherefore there may be unother notion of the word gods, as taken 
‘for understanding beings superior to men, that are not only immortal, 
‘but also self-existent amd un-made. And, indeed, the assertors of a 
multiplicity of sueh gods as these, though they cannot be accounted 
Theists in a strict and proper sense (accordiny to that idea of God be- 
fore declared), yet they are not vulgarly reputed Atheists neither, but 
Jooked upon asa kind of middie thing betwixt both, and commonly 
called Polytheists. The reason whereof seems to be this, because it is 
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generally apprehended to be essential to Atheism, to make senseless 
matter the sole original of all things, and consequently to suppose all 
conscious intellectual beings to be made or generated. Wherefore 
they, who, on the contrary, assert (not one but) many understanding 
beings unmade and self-existent, must needs be looked upon as those 
who, of the two, approach nearer to Theism than to Atheism, aad so 
deserve rather to be called Polytheists than Atheists. 

And there is no question to be made, but that the urgers of the 
forementioned objection against that idea of God, which includes one- 
liness and singularity in it, from the Pagan Polytheism, or multiplicity 
of gods, take it for granted, that this is to be understood of many un- 
made self-existent deities, independent upon one Supreme, that are so 
many first principles in the universe, and partial causes of the world. 
And certainly, if it could be made to appear, that the Pagan Polytheists 
did universally acknowledge such a multiplicity of unmade, self-exist- 
ent deities, then the argument fetched from thence, against the natu- 
rality of that idea of God proposed (essentially including singularity 
in it.) 

XII. But, first, this opinion of many self-existent deities, indepen- 
dent upon one Supreme, is both very irrational in itself, and also plain- 
ly repugnant to the phenomena. We say, first, it is irrational in itself, 
because self-existence and necessary existence being essential to a per- 
fect being, and to nothing else, it must needs be very irrational and ab- 
surd to suppose a multitude of imperfect understanding beings se}f-ex- 
istent, and no perfect one. Moreover, if imperfect understanding be- 
ings were imagined to exist of themselves from eternity, there could 
not possibly be any reason given, why just so mang of them should ex- 
ist, and neither more nor less, there being indeed no reason why any at 
all should. But if it be supposed, that these many selfexistent deities 
happened only to exist thus from eternity, and their existence, notwith- 
standing, was not necessary, but contingent; the consequence hereof 
will be, that they might as well happen again to cease to be, and s0 
could not be incorruptible. Again, if any one imperfect being whatso- 
ever conid exist of itself from eternity, then all might as well do so, not 
only matter, but also the souls of men, and other animals; and, conse- 
quently, there could be no creation by any Deity, nor those supposed 
deities therefore -deserve that name. Lastly, we might also add, that 
there could not be a multitude of intellectual beings selfexistent, be- 
cause it is a thing, which may be proved by reason, that all imperfect 
understanding beings or minds do partake of one perfect mind, and 
suppose aleo omnipotence or infinite power ; were it not, that this is a 
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consideration too remote from vulgar apprehension, and therefore not 
so fit to be urged in this place. 

Again, as this opinion of many self-existent deities is irrational in it- 
self, so is it tkewise plainly repugnant to the phenomena of the world. 
In which, as Macrobius writes,’ omnia sunt conneza, all things conspire 
together into one harmony, and are carried on peaceably and quietly, 
constantly and evenly, without any tumult or hurly-barly, confusion or 
disorder, or the least appearance of schism and faction; which could 
not possibly be supposed, were the world made and governed by a rabble 
of self-existent deities, co-ordinate, and independent upon one Supreme. 
Wherefore this kind of Polytheism was obiter thus confuted by Origen: 
2 ndow ovr Béltiov 10 dx rev Opeperoy nuSopsvoy t0ig xata THY siTatliay 
10 xdopov osBey tov Snusovgyor avtou évog ovtog Eva, xat cupxrdovtos @t- 
10 Sle saute, xai Jia tovt0 uy Svvapsvov ino nollay Snuoveyay yeyort- 
yar, ws ov0 ino nollay yuzow cvvéyerSat lov tov Cipavoy xvOTTeP ; 
How much better is it, agreeably to what we see in the harmonious 
system of the world, to worship only one maker of the world, which is 
one, and conspiring throughout with its whole self, and therefore could 
not be made by many artificers, as neither be contained by many souls, 
moving the whole heaven _—Now since this opinion is both irrational 
in itself, and repugnant to the phenomena, there is the less probability, 
that it should have been received and entertained by all the more in- 
telligent Pagans. 

AIII. Who, that they did not thus universally look upon all their 
gods as so many unmade self-existent beings, is unquestionably manti- 
fest from hence, because ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time at least, 
the Greekish Pagans generally acknowledged a theogonia, a genera- 
tion, and temporary production of the gods; which yet is not to be un- 
derstood universally neither, forasmuch as he is no Theist, who does 
not acknowledge some self-existent deity. Concerning this theogonia, 
Herodotus writeth after this manner : > c9ev yag éyivero Exactog téiv Oe- 
Gy, eles de} joav mavtes, Sxotos 14 tive¢ ta Osa, ix Hnwotéato péyos Ov 
soem 2 xad yPée, ws sinsiv loyw: “Holodoy yag xai “Opnoor ndsclyy te- 
soaxouloiws Exec: Sond per ngeafutigoys yevécO-c1, xal ov miéoos* ovros Od 
elai of ssasnoartes Geoyoviay “Edlncs, ai roids Seoter tag inevuples dovess. 
Whence every one of the gods was generated, or whether they all of 
them ever were, and what are their forms, is a thing that was not 
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1 In Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 75. 
2 Contr. Cels. lib. i. p. 18. edit. Cantabrig. 
3 Enter. p. 58. lib. ii. cap. lili. p. 100. edit. Gronoy. 
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known till very lately; for Hesiod and Homer were (as I suppose) not 
above four hundred years my seniors. And these were they, who in- 
troduced the theogonia among the Greeks, and gave the gods their 
several names :—that is, settled the Pagan theology. Now, if before 
Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, it were a thing not known or determined 
amongst the Greeks, whether their gods were generated, or all of them 
existed from eternity ; then it was not universally concluded by them, © 
that they were all unmade and self-existent. And though, perhaps, 
some, might in those ancient times believe one way, and some another, 
concerning the generation and eternity of their gods; yet it does not 
follow, that they, who thought them to be all eternal, must therefore 
needs suppose them to be also unmade or self-existent. For Aristotle, 
who asserted the eternity of the world, and consequently also of those 
gods of his, the heavenly bodies, did not, for all that, suppose them to 
be self-existent or first principles, but all to depend upon one principle 
or original Deity. And, indeed, the true meaning of that question in 
Herodotus, whether the gods were generated or existed all of them 
from eternity, is (as we suppose) really no other than that of Plato's, 
si yéyovey G noopuos | ayerns gots’ Whether the world were made or un- 
made 1—and whether it had a temporary beginning, or existed such as 
it is from eternity; which will be more fully declared afterwards. But 
ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, that the theogania or genera- 
tion of the gods was settled, and generally believed amongst the Greeks, 
it is certain, that they could not possibly think all their gods eternal, 
and therefore much less unmade and self-existent. 

But though we have thus clearly proved, that all the Pagan gods 
were not universally accounted by them so many unmade self-existent 
deities, they acknowledging a theogonia, or a generation of gods ; yet 
it may be suspected, notwithstanding, that they might suppose a multi- 
tude of them also (and not only one) to have been unmade from eter- 
nity and eelf-existent. Wherefore we add, in the next place, that no 
such a thing does at all appear neither, as that the Pagans or any others 
did ever publicly or professedly assert a multitude of unmade self-exis- 
tent deities. For, first, it is plain concerning the Hesiodian gods, 
which were all the gods of the Greekish Pagans, that either there was 
but one of them only self-existent, or else none at all. Because Hesi- 
od’s gods were either all of them derived from chaos (or the floating 
water,) love itself being generated likewiee out of it (according to that 
Aristophanic tradition before-mentioned ;) or else love was supposed 
to be a distinct principle from chaos, namely, the active principle of 
the universe, from whence, together with chaos, all the theagonia and 
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cosmogonia was derived. Now, ifthe former of these were true, that 
Hesiod supposed all his gods universally to have been generated and 
sprung originally from chaos, or the ocean ; then it is plain, that not- 
withstanding al] that rabble of gods mustered up by him, he could be 
no other than one of those Atheistic Theogonists before-mentioned, 
and really acknowledged no God at all, according to the true idea of 
him ; he being not a Theist, who admits of no self-existent Deity. But 
if the latter be true, that Hesiod supposed love to be a principle distinct 
from chaos, namely, the active principle of the universe, and derived 
all his other gods from thence, he was then a right paganic Theist, 
such as acknowledged indeed many gods, but only one of them unmade 
and self-existent, all the rest being generated or created by that one. 
Indeed, it appears from those passages of Aristotle,' before cited by us, 
that that philosopher had been sometimes divided in his jadgment con- 
cerning Hesiod, where he should rank him, whether among the Athe- 
ists or the Theists. For in his book De Calo he ranks him amongst 
those, who made all things to be generated and corrupted, besides the 
bare substance of the matter, that is, amongst the absolute Atheists, 
and looked upon him as a ringleader of them ; but in his Metaphysics, 
upon further thoughts, suspects that many of those, who made love the 
chiefest of the gods, were Theists, they supposing it to be a first princi- 
ple in the universe, or the active cause of things, and that not only 
Parmenides, but also Hesiod, was such. Which latter opinion of his 
is by far the more probable, and therefore embraced by Plutarch,? who 
somewhere determines Hesiod to have asserted one Seor aytventoy, or 
unmade Deity ; as also by the ancient scholiast upon him, writing thus, 
that Hesiod’s love was 0 ovgaviog igen, Ug xai Geos: 6 yap dE ‘Apeodianc 
veotegos dorsy: The heavenly love, which is also God ; that other love, 
that was born of Venus, being junior.—But Joannes Diaconus ; teeta 
08 évtavDa vonréoy, ov tov ti¢ “Apoodiins nada, nas yag tis uNteos unmes 
yeyorisas ovtos nagayetat; GAX GdLov tive xgeoPuyery Fgura. oiuas 38 thy 
éyxateonaguerny puoindic xisvqtinny aitiay ixaoty tov Ovtar. By love here 
(saith he,) we must not understand Venus’s son, whose mother was as 
yet unborn, but another more ancient love, which I take to be the ac- 
tive cause or principle of motion, naturally inserted into things. — 
Where, though he do not seem to suppose this love to be God himself, 
yet he conceives it to be an active principle in the universe derived 
from God, and not from matter. But this opinion will be further con- 
firmed afterward. 
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The next considerable appearance of a multitade of self-existent 
deities, seems to be in the Valentinian thirty gods and eons, which 
have been taken by some for such ; but it is certain, that these were 
all of them, save one, generated ; they being derived by that fantastic 
deviser of them, from one self-originated deity, called Bythus. For 
thus Epiphanius informs us,' tolaxovra yag xut obtogtOcots xai Aidvas xa 
Oigavors Bovleras nagecayey, wy 6 nedtds dart Bu96s* This (Valenti- 
nus) would also introduce thirty gods and wzons, and heavens, the first 
of which is Bythus ;—he meaning thereby an unfathomable depth and 
profundity ; and therefore, this Bythus was also called by him, 6 avota- 
10 xas axatovopactos natn, the highest and ineffable Father. 

We do indeed acknowledge, that there have been some, who have 
really asserted a duplicity of gods, in the sense declared, that is, of 
animalish or perceptive beings self-existent ; one as the principle of 
good, and the other of evil. And this Ditheism of theirs seems to be 
the nearest approach, that was ever really made to Polytheism ; unless 
we should here give heed to Plutarch,? who seems to make the ancient 
Persians, besides their two gods, the good and the evil, or Oromasdes 
and Arimanius, to have asserted also a third middle deity, called by 
them, Mithras ; or to some ecclesiastic writers, who impute a trinity of 
gods to Marcion,® (though Tertullian* be yet more liberal, and increase 
the number to an ennead.) For those, that were commonly called 
Tritheists, being but mistaken Christians and Trinitarians, fall not 
under this consideration. Now, as for that forementioned Ditheism, 
or opinion of two gods, a good and an evil one, ft is evident, that its 
original sprung from nothing else, but first a firm persuasion of the 
essential goodness of the Deity, together with a conceit, that the evil 
that is in the world, was altogether inconsistent and unreconcileable 
with the same; and that, therefore, for the solving of this phenomenon, 
it was absolutely necessary to suppose another animalish principle self- 
existent, or an evil god. Wherefore, as these Ditheists, as ta all that 
which is good in the world, held a monarchy, or one sole principle and 
original ; so it is plain, that had it not been for this business of evil 
(which they conceived could not be solved any other way) they would 
never have asserted any more principles or gods than one. , 


1 Heer. 31. cap. ii. p. 164. tom. i. oper. 
2 De Iside et Osiride, tom. ii. p. 369. 
3 Vide Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xiii. p. 177. et auctores illos 


quos Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius laudat ad Constit. Apost. p. 339. tom. i. Patrum 
Apostol. 


* Libro i. adversus Marcionem, cap. xvi. p. 237, 228. 
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The chiefest and most eminent assertors of which ditheistie doctrine 
of two self-existent animalish principles in the universe, a good god and 
an evil demon, were the Marcionites and the Manicheans ; both of 
which, though they made some slight pretences to Christianity, yet 
were not by Christians owned for such. But it is certain, that besides 
these, and before them too, some of the professed Pagans also entertain- 
ed the same opinion, that famous moralist, Plutarchus Cheronensis 
being an undoubted patron of it; which in his book De Istde et Osiride 
he represents, | with some little difference, afler this manner ; 'seueypetvy 
yag ¥ rovds tov xoopov yévecrs xat otoracts & évavrley, ov piv icooFevdiv 
Suvapswy, adda rio Bedtlovoc 10 xgpatog éoriy’ anolscSas 88 tyy paviny 
navtanacw advratoy, noldny pay dunsprxviay tH cuuatt, mollyy O8 tH 
wuyi tov martos, «ee ngo¢ ty» Ssdtlova Svopayotcar’ The generation and 
constitution of this world is mixed of contrary powers or principles (the 
one good, the other evil,) yet so as that they are not both of equal force, 
but the better of them more prevalent: notwithstanding which, it 1s 
also absolutely impossible for the worser power or principle to be ever 
utterly destroyed, much of it being always intermingled in the soul, and 
much in the body of the universe, there eperperaaly tugging against the 
better principle. 

Indeed, learned men of later times have, for the most part, looked 
upon Plutarch here, but either as a bare relater of the opinion of other 
philosophers, or else as a follower only, and nota leader in it. Not- 
withstanding which, it is evident, that Plutarch was himself heartily en- 
gaged in this opinion, he discovering no small fondness for it, in sundry 
of his other writings; as, for example, in his Platonic questions, where 
he thus declares himself concerning it, *i 10 woldaxis tp quov Aeyapsvor 
alndic doter, 4) pév yag Gvovg wry), xalro «popq~oy capa, cvvyuNigzor 
ahinhorg aed, xai to ovdéregoy aitay yévecry éyev 0608 apy” oF else that 
which is often affirmed by us is true, that a mad irrational soul, and an 
unformed disorderly body, did co-exist with one another from eternity, 
neither of them having any generation or beginning. — And in his 
Timaan Psychogonia he does at large industriously maintain the same, 
there and elsewhere* endeavoring to establish this doctrine, as much as 
possibly he could, upon rational foundations. As, first, that nothing 
can be made or produced without a cause ; and therefore there must of 
necessity, be some cause of evil also, and that a positive one too; he 
representing the opinion of those as very ridiculous, who would make 


1 P. 371. Par. 2 P. 1003. Par. tom. ii. oper. 


. 3 Libro de Iside et Osiride, p. 369, et Psychogon. p. 1014, 1015. tom. 
ai. oper. 
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the nature of evil to be but éscodior, an accidental appendix to the 
world, and all that evil which is in it, to have come in only by the bye, 
and by consequence, without any positive cause. Secondly, that God 
being essentially good could not possibly be the cause of evil, where he 
highly applauds Plato for removing God to the greatest distance imag- 
inable from being the cause of evil. Thirdly, that as God could not, 
80 neither could v4 azotos, matter in itself devoid of all form and quali- 
ty, be the cause of evil, noting this to have been the subterfuge of the 
Stoics. Upon which account he often condemns them, but uncertain- 
ly, sometimes a3 such, who assigned no cause at all of evils, and some- 
times again as those, who made God the cause of them. For in his 
Psychoagonia' he conclades, that unless we acknowledge a substantial 
evil principle, ai Stromal xatralapBavovaw sig amogiat, 10 xaxoy é&x tou 
pn ortog avactlog xat aysyvitas énsicayortes, ened tavys Ovtow ots tO 
GyaSoy, ovts 10 AxoLOr, eixog dott Ovciay xaxov xai yérsoty Nagaczti’ 
The Stoical difficulties will of necessity overtake and involve us, who 
introduce evil into the world from nothing, or without a cause, since 
neither that which is essentially good (as God,) nor yet that which is 
devoid of ail quality (as matter,) could possibly give being or genera- 
tion to it—But in his book against the Stoics,? he accuses them as 
those, who made God,’ essentially good, the cause of evil. Aitoé ty 
xaxey coxny ayadoy dyta tor Geoy noLoivas ov yao 4 VAN To xaxoY EE avtig 
nmapioxnxsy, Gotog yao éots xab nacag coag Séyetas Jiapogas, vx0 sod 
Rowivysog avery xai cynpetizovtos ecyyxer’ clots avayen TO xaxoy, ei usr Os 
ewdéy, dx tov wi Syt0c, cb 06 Sea tHy mivovcay aeyny éx tov Dsov yéyovos 
unagzey’ Themselves make God being good the principle and cause 
of evil, since matter, which is devoid of quality, and receives all its 
differences from the active principle that moves and forms it, could not 
possibly be the cause thereof. Wherefore, evil must of necessity, either 
come from nothing, or else it must come from the active and moving 
principle, which is God.—Now from all these premises joined together, 
Plutarch concludes, that the phenomenon of eyil could no otherwise 
possibly be solved, than by supposing a substantial principle for it, and 
a certain irrational and maleficent soul or demon, unmade, and co-ex- 
isting with God and matter from.eternity, to have been the cause there- 
of. And accordingly he resolves, that as whatsoever is good in the 
soul and body of the universe, and likewise in the souls of men and 
demons, is to be ascribed to God as its only original ; so whatsoever is 
evil, irregular and disorderly in them, ought to be imputed to this other 





1 P, 1015, tom. ii. oper. 2 P, 1076. tom. ii. oper. 
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substantial principle, a yuyz7 dvovug xai xoxo7zosos, an irrational and male- 
ficent soul or demon,—which insiouating itself every where throughout 
the world, is all along intermingled with the better principle :' xa} pq 
nay slvas igyoy tov Seo Hy yuyny, so that neither the soul of the uni- 
verse, nor that of men and demons, was wholly the workmanship of 
God, but the lower, brutish, and disorderly part of them the effect of 
the evil principle. :; 

But, besides all this, it is evident, that Plutarch ‘was also strongly 
possessed with a conceit, that nothing substantial could be created (no 
not by Divine power) out of nothing pre-existing ; and, therefore, that 
all the substance of whatsoever is in the world, did exist from eternity 
unmade ; so that God was only the orderer or the methodizer and har- 
monizer thereof. Wherefore, as he concluded, that the corporeal world 
was not created by God out of nothing, as to the substance of it, but 
only the pre-existing matter, which before moved disorderly, was 
brought into this regular order and harmony by him; in like manner he 
resolved, that the soul of the world (for such a thing is always supposed 
by him) was not made by God out of nothing neither, nor out of any 
thing inanimate and soul-less pre-existing, but out of a pre-existing dis- 
orderly soul, was brought into an orderly and regular frame ; *axoopde 
yao qv ta 790 tiig TOU xdopou  8véT Ox, dxeoule 8é ovn docimaros 0006 axirn— 
sos, ovdé & ayrzos, alla a apoegor py xai dovetator TO Teputixor, Eunlsperoy 
88 xai ahoyov 70 aid ead gzoura" totro 0s 7 id Gvaguorrla yurns oux éyovens 
loyor’ é 0 veg Seog ovre Capa tO Aodpatoy, oltre wuyny 10 Ayryoy éxolyaey, 
Gl conse aguorixoy dvdga, etc. There was unformed matter before 
this orderly world was made, which matter was not incorporeal, nor 
unmoved or inanimate, but body discomposed and acted by a furious 
and irrational mover, the deformity whereof was the disharmony of a 
soul in it, devoid of reason. For God neither made body out of that 
which was no body, nor soul out of no soul. But as the musician, who 
neither makes voice nor motion, does by ordering of them, notwith- 
standing produce harmofly ; so God, though he neither made the tangi- 
ble and resisting substance of body, nor the fantastic and velf-moving 
power of soul, yet taking both these principles pre-existing (the one of 
which was dark and obscure, the other turbulent and irrational,) and 
orderly disposing and harmonizing of them, he did by that means pro- 
duce this most beautiful and perfect animal of the world.—And further, 
to the same purpose: otz? coiuaros ands, rahi haa = tans, alla 











1 Plutarch. de Anime. Procreat. ex. Timeo, p. ‘1027. 
2 De Paychog. p. 1014. Par. 
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Suppstpiag wegs copa xai xallove xai Spororntos, yy 5 De0g naTHE xai 
Onmoupyog tata Se SravodioIus xai xegh wuyiis, wg ty per CUTE ind TOU 
Seo yevopdyny ovte xoopou wuyny ovcay, Glia tiva Maytuctixig xa Jotac- 
sings, Gloyou Jé xual ataxtov pogag xai Septic Svvamty attoxlyytoy x02 
Gealyntoy’ thy 08 avtos Oo Seog Ssaguoraperos, mposyxovew uesdpoig xat 
loyois, dyxartéorncey syeuova tov xdopou yeyovotos yeryntyy ovcay. God 
was not the cause.or maker of body simply, that is, neither of bulk nor 
matter, but only of that symmetry.and pulchritude which is in body, and 
that likeness which it hath to himself’; which same ought to be conclu- 
ded also concerning the soul of the world, that the substance of it was 
not made by God neither; nor yet that it was always the soul of this 
world, but at first a certain self-moving substance, endowed with a fan- 
tastic power, irrational and disorderly, existing such of itself from eter- 
nity, which God, by harmonizing, and introducing into it fitting num- 
bers and proportions, made to be the soul and prince of this generated 
world.—According to which doctrine of Plutarch’s, in the supposed 
soul of the world, though it had a temporary beginning, yet was it never 
created out of nothing, but only that, which pre-existed disorderly, be- 
img acted by the Deity, was brought into a regular frame. And there- 
fore he concludes, 9 yuz? vot. pstaczotca xai loy:opot xak aeporias, ovx 
Egyor cori tov Feod povor, alla xalb uégoc, ovd Un” aitoi, add” ax’ avtod, 
xat dE avrot yéyovey’ Soul partaking of mind, reason, and harmony, is 
not only the work of God, but also a part of him; nor is it a thing so 
much made by him, as from him, and existing out of him.—And the 
same must he likewise affirm concerning all other souls, as those of 
men and demons, that they are either all of them the substance of God 
himself, together with that of the evil demon ; or else certain deliba- 
tions from both, {if any one could understand it) blended and confound- 
ed together: he not allowing any new substance at all to be created by 
God out of pothing pre-existent. It was observed in the beginning of 
this chapter, that Plutarch was an assertor of two avIvnoctata or self- 
existent principles in the universe, God and matter; but now we un- 
derstand, that he was an earnest propugnor of another third principle 
(as himself calls it) besides them both, viz. a yuyy dvoug xai xaxorot0s, a 
mad, irrational, and maleficent soul or demon ;—so that Plutarch was 
both a Triarchist and a Ditheist, an assertor of three principles, but of 
two gods; according to that forementioned notion of a God, as it is 
taken for an animalish or perceptive being eself-existent. 

We are not ignorant, that Plutarch endeavors with all his might to 
persuade this to have been the constant belief of all the Pagan nations, 
and of all the wisest men and philosophers that ever were amongst . 
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tion against that idea of God, which we have proposed, essentially in- 
cluding porwo.y, singularity or oneliness in it, or the real existence of 
such a Deity, as is the sole monarch of the universe; because all the 
nations of the world heretofore (except a small and inconsiderable 
handful of the Jews), together with their wisest men, and greatest phi- 
losophers, were generally looked upon as Polytheists, that is, such as 
acknowledged and worshipped a multiplicity of gods. Now one God, 
and many gods, being directly contradictious to one another, it is there- 
fore concluded from hence, that this opinion of monarchy, or of one 
supreme God, the maker and governor of all, hath no foundation in na- 
ture, nor in the genuine ideas and prolepses of men’s minds, but is a 
mere artificial thing, owing its origia wholly to private fancies and con- 
ceits,.or to positive laws and institutions, amongst Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans. 

For the assoiling of which difficulty, (seeming so formidable at first 
sight,) it is necessary that we should make a diligent inquiry into the 
true and genuine sense of this Pagan Polytheism. _For since it is im- 
possible, that any man in his wits should believe a multiplicity of gods, 
according to that idea of God before declared, that is, a multiplicity of 
supreme, omnipotent, or infinitely powerful beings; it is certain, that 
the Pagan Polytheism and multiplicity of gods, must be understood ac- 
carding to some other notion of the word gods, or some equivocation in 
the use of it. . It hath been already observed, that there were some- 
time amongst the Pagans such, who, meaning nothing else by gods bat 
EH beings superior to men, did suppose a multitude of such 
deities, which yet they conceived to be all (as well as men) native and 
mortal, generated successively out of matter, and corrupted again into 
it, as Democritus’s idols were. But these Theogoniste, who thus gener- 
ated all things whatsoever, and therefore the gods themselves univer- 
sally, out of night and chaos, the ocean or fluid matter (notwitbstanding 
their using the name gods) are plainly condemned both by Aristotle 
and Plato fer downright Atheists, they making senseless matter the only 
self-existent thing, and the original of all things. 

Wherefere there may be another notion of the word gods, as taken 
‘for understanding beings superior to men, that are not only immortal, 
‘but also self-existent and un-made. And, indeed, the assertors of a 
foultiplicity of sueh gods as these, though they cannot be accounted 
Theists in a strict and proper sense (according to that idea of God be- 
fore declared), yet they are not vulgarly reputed Atheists neither, but 
Jooked upon asa kind of middle thing betwixt both, and commonly 

called Polytheists. The reason whereof seems to be this, because it is 
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generally apprehended to be essential to Atheism, to make senseless 
matter the sole original of all things, and consequently to suppose all 
conscious intellectual beings to be made or generated. Wherefore 
they, who, on the contrary, assert (not one but) many understanding 
beings unmade and self-existent, must needs be looked upon as those 
who, of the two, approach nearer to Theism than to Atheism, and so 
deserve rather to be called Polytheiste than Atheists. 

And there is no question to be made, but that the argers of the 
forementioned objection against that idea of God, which includes one- 
liness and singularity in it, from the Pagan Polytheism, or multiplicity 
of gods, take it for granted, that this is to be understood of many un- 
made self-existent deities, independent upon one Supreme, that are so 
many first principles in the universe, and partial causes of the world. 
And certainly, if it could be made to appear, that the Pagan Polytheists 
did universally acknowledge such a multiplicity of unmade, self-exist- 
ent deities, then the argument fetched from thence, against the natu- 
rality of that idea of God proposed (essentially including singularity 
in it.) ; 

XII. But, first, this opinion of many self-existent deities, indepen- 
dent upon one Supreme, is both very irrational in itself, and also plain- 
ly repugnant to the phenomena. We say, first, it is irrational in itself, 
because self-existence and necessary existence being essential to a per- 
fect being, and to nothing else, it must needs be very irrational and ab- 
surd to suppose a multitude of imperfect understanding beings self-ex- 
istent, and no perfect one. Moreover, if imperfect understanding be- 
ings were imagined to exist of themselves from eternity, there could 
pot possibly be any reason given, why just so mang of them should ex- 
ist, and neither more nor less, there being indeed no reason why any at 
all should. But if it be supposed, that these many self-existent deities 
happened only to exist thus from eternity, and their existence, notwith- 
standing, was not necessary, but contingent; the consequence hereof 
will be, that they might as well happen again to cease to be, and so 
could not be incorruptible. Again, if any one imperfect being whatso- 
ever could exist of itself from eternity, then all might as well do so, not 
only matter, but also the souls of men, and other animals; and, canse- 
quently, there could be no creation by any Deity, nor those supposed 
deities therefore deserve that name. Lastly, we might also add, that 
there could not be a multitude of intellectual beings self-existent, be- 
cause it is a thing, which may be proved by reason, that all imperfect 
understanding beings or minds do partake of one perfect mind, and 
suppose aleo omnipotence or infinite power ; were it not, that this is a 
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' consideration too remote from vulgar apprehension, and therefore not 
so fit to be urged in this place. 

Again, as this opinion of many self-existent deities is irrational in it- 
self, so is it Itkewise plainly repugnant to the phenomena of the world. 
In which, as Macrobius writes,’ omnia sunt conneza, all things conspire 
together into one harmony, and are carried on peaceably and quietly, 
constantly and evenly, without any tumult or hurly-barly, confusion or 
disorder, or the least appearance of schism and faction; which could 
not possibly be supposed, were the world made and governed by a rabble 
of self-existent deities, co-ordinate, and independent upon one Supreme. 
Wherefore this kind of Polytheism was obiter thus confuted by Origen: 
2 ndow ovy Béltioy 10 dx rev Opoperow nesPopmevoy Tots xata THY sutatlay 
100 xcopov aéBey tor Onurougyor avtou tvog ovtog Eva, xat cupxvdovtog at- 
10 Ole sauty, xai Jia tovt0 un Svvapsvov ino nolley Snuovpyar yeyord- 
yas, we oud’ ino nollaw wuyew evriyerSa: Gloy roy ocigarvoy xvovrdy ; 
How much better is it, agreeably to what we see in the harmonious 
system of the world, to worship only one maker of the world, which is 
one, and conspiring throughout with its whole self, and therefore could 
not be made by many artificers, as neither be contained by many souls, 
moving the whole heaven {—Now since this opinion is both irrational 
in itself, and repugnant to the phenomena, there is the less probability, 
that it should have been received and entertained by all the more in- 
telligent Pagans. 

XIII. Who, that they did not thus universally look upon all their 
gods as so many unmade self-existent beings, is unquestionably mani- 
fest from hence, because ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time at least, 
the Greekish Pagans generally acknowledged a theogonia, a genera- 
tion, and temporary production of the gods; which yet is not to be un- 
derstood universally neither, forasmuch as he is no Theist, who does 
not acknowledge some self-existent deity. Concerning this theogonia, 
Herodotus writeth after this manner : * cer yag éyiveto Exactog thy Da- 
Sy, alte Ged yoay mdvtts, Sxotos 1é tivec ta st8sa, olx Hawetéato psyos Ov 
aoony te xad ySic, 0 sinsiv loye “Holodoy yap xat “Omngoy Hdsiny te- 
soaxoulosw: Exec: donde per xgeafutigovs yevicO-at, xal ov miéoos* ovtos Od 
tigi of xosjcartes Gooyovlay “Edlnot, nai roicr Seotor tag ixeruples dortas. 
Whence every one of the gods was generated, or whether they all of 
them ever were, and what are their forms, is a thing that was not 
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known till very lately; for Hesiod and Homer were (as I suppose) not 
above four hundred years my seniors. And these were they, who in- 
troduced the theogonia among the Greeks, and gave the gods their 
several names :—that is, settled the Pagan theology. Now, if before 
Hesiod’s and Homer's time, it were a thing not known or determined 
amongst the Greeks, whether their gods were generated, or all of them 
existed from eternity ; then it was not universally concluded by them, © 
that they were all unmade and self-existent. And though, perhaps, 
some, might in those ancient times believe one way, and some another, 
concerning the generation and eternity of their gods; yet it does not 
follow, that they, who thought them to be all eternal, must therefore 
needs suppose them to be also unmade or self-existent. For Aristotle, 
who asserted the eternity of the world, and consequently also of those 
gods of his, the heavenly bodies, did not, for all that, suppose them to 
be self-existent or first principles, but all to depend upon one principle 
or original Deity. And, indeed, the true meaning of that question in 
Herodotus, whether the gods were generated or existed all of them 
from eternity, is (as we suppose) really no other than that of Plato's, 
ai yéyovey & moomos 4 ayeyns gots’ Whether the world were made or un- 
made 1—and whether it had a temporary beginning, or existed such as 
it is from eternity ; which will be more fully declared afterwards. But 
ever since Hesiod’s and Homer’s time, that the theogania or genera- 
tion of the gods was settled, and generally believed amongst the Greeks, 
it is certain, that they could not possibly think all their gods eternal, 
and therefore much Jess unmade and self-existent. 

But though we have thus clearly proved, that all the Pagan gods 
were not universally accounted by them so many unmade self-existent 
deities, they acknowledging a theogonia, or a generation of gods ; yet 
it may be suspected, notwithstanding, that they might suppose a multi- 
tude of them also (and not only one) to have been unmade from eter- 
nity and self-existent. Wherefore we add, in the next place, that no 
such a thing does at all appear neither, as that the Pagans or any others 
did ever publicly or professedly assert a multitude of unmade self-exia- 
tent deities. For, first, it is plaia concerning the Hesiodian gods, 
which were all the gods of the Greekish Pagans, that either there was 
but one of them only self-existent, or else none at all. Because Hesi- 
od’s gods were either all of them derived from chaos (or the floating 
water,) love iteelf being generated likewise ont of it (according to that 
Aristophanic tradition before-mentioned ;) or else love was supposed 
to be a distinct principle from chaos, namely, the active principle of 
the universe, from whence, together with chaos, all the theogonia and 
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por t6 Isin to GPeor, or'ts énions ayévyntoy, ovte Olas avtedsnemstvor~ It 
is absurd to make evil alike eternal with good, for that which is godless 
cannot be of like honor with God, and equally unmade, nor indeed can 
there be any thing at all positively opposite to God.— 

‘Bat because it may probably be here demanded, what account it 
was then possible for Plato to give of the original of evils, so as not to 
impute them to God himself, if he neither derived them from tAy axocos, 
unqualified matter (which Plutarch has plainly proved to be absurd)» 
nor yet from a yuz favors, an irrational and maleficent soul of the 
world, or demon, self-existent from eternity ; we shall, therefore, here- 
unto briefly reply, that though that philosopher derived not the original 
of evils from unqualified matter, nor from a wicked soul or demon un- 
made, yet did he not therefore impute them to God neither, but, as it 
seemeth to the necessity of imperfect beings. For as Timeus Locrus 
had before Plato determined, that the world was made by God and ne- 
cessity, so does Plato himself accordingly declare in his Timeus,' ov 
pepsypevn toide tov xoopou yévecis &F avayxng xai voU ovotacees, you dé 
avayxng apzortos* That the generation of this world is mixed, and made 
up of a certain composition of mind and necessity both together, yet so 
as that mind doth also (in some sense) rule over necessity.— Wherefore, 
though, according to Plato, God be properly and directly the cause of 
nothing else but good, yet the necessity of these lower imperfect things 
does unavoidably give being and birth to evils. _ For, first, as to moral 
evils (which are the chiefest), there is a necessity, that there should be 
higher and lower inclinations in all rational beings, vitally united to 
bodies, and that as autexousious, or free-willed, they should havea 
power of determining themselves more or less either way; as there is 
also a necessity, that the same liberty of willessential to rational crea- 
tures), which makes them capable of praise and reward, should like- 
wise put them in a possibility of deserving blame and punishment. 
Again, as to the evils of pain and inconvenience ; there seems to be a 
necessity that imperfect terrestrial animals, which are capable of the 
sense of pleasure, should in contrary circumstances (which will also 
sometimes happen, by reason of the inconaistency and incompossibility 
of things) be obnoxious to displeasure and pain. And, lastly, for the 
evils of corruptions and dissolutions; there is a plain necessity, that 
if there be natural generations in the world, there should he also cor- 
ruptions ; according to that of Lucretius? before cited, 
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Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, nee ullam 
Rem gigui patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


To all which may be added, according to the opinion of many, that 
there is a kind of necessity of some evils in the world for a condiment 
(as it were) to give a relish and haut-goust to good ; since the nature 
of imperfect animals is such, that they are apt to have but a dall and 
sluggish sense, a flat and insipid taste of good, unless it be quickened 
and stimulated, heightened and invigorated, by being compared with 
the contrary evil. As also, that there seems to be a necessary use in 
the world of the xaxa exoveic, those involuntary evils of pain and suffer- 
ing, both for the exercise of virtue, and the quickening and exciting 
the activity of the world, as also for the repressing, chastising and pun- 
ishing of those xaxa éxovora, those voluntary evils of vice and action.— 
Upon which several accounts, probably, Plato concluded, that evils 
could not be utterly destroyed, at least in this lower world, which, ac- 
cording to him, is the region of lapsed souls: | ald’ ous” anxolsoSas ta 
nana Suvartoy, 0 Gecduge, (ixevavtioy yao 16 ayada as slyot avayxn) 
ois” dv Seoig aita Wouedas, tide Dynryy piocy, xad tovds tov TONE” NEpI- 
roles & avaysnc* dso negaadus zon évGavds extics, psvyey Ot taziwra’ 
guy7 38 Spolecis S26 xara to Suvatoy, Gpolworus 34 Slxasoy xad Sovoy peta 
Poorjcsas yevioFar. But it is neither possible (O Theodorus) that evils 
should be quite destroyed (for there must be something always contrary 
to good), nor yet that they should be seated amongst the gods, but they 
will of necessity infest this lower mortal region and natare. Where- 
fore, we ought to endeavor to flee from hence with all possible speed ; 
and our flight from hence is this, to assimilate ourselves toGod as much 
as may be ; which assimilation to God consisteth in being just and ho- 
ly with wisdom.—Thus, according to the sense of Plato, though God 
be the original of all things, yet he is not to be accounted properly the 
cause of evils, at least moral ones (they being only defects,) but they 
are to be imputed to the necessity of imperfect beings, which is that 
avayxy Nolla te) Sep Svopayovon xai agnmnatovea, that necessity, which 
doth often resist God, and as it were shake off his bridle-——Rationat 
creatures being, by means thereof, in a capability of acting contrary to 
God’s will and law, as well as their own true nature and good; and 
other things hindered of that perfection, which the Divine goodness 
would else have imparted to them. Notwithstanding which, mind, 
that is, God, is said also by Plato to rule over necessity, because those 
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evils, occasioned by the necessity of imperfect beings, are over-raled 
by the Divine art, wisdom, and providence, for good; Typhon and 
Arimanius (if we may use that language) being, as it were, outwitted 
by Osiris and Oromasdes, and the worst of all evils made, in spite of 
their own nature, to contribute subserviently to the good and perfection 
of the whole ; xai sovro peylotys téxvng ayaPonouiy ta xoxa, and this 
must needs be acknowledged to be the greatest art of all, to be able to 
bonify evils, or tincture them with good.— 

And now we have made it to appear (as we conceive) that Plutarch 
had no sufficient grounds to impute this opinion, of two active percep- 
tive principles in the world (one the cause of good, and the other of 
evil) to Plato. And as for the other Greek philosophers, his pretences 
to make them assertors of the same doctrine seem to be yet more slight 
and frivolous. For he concludes the )Pythagoreans to have held two 
such substantial principles of good and evil, merely because they some- 
times talked of the évavzsorntss and ovotoszias, the contrarieties and 
conjugations of things, such as finite and infinite, dextrous and sinis- 
trous, even and odd, and the like. As also, that Heraclitus entertained 
the same opinion, because he spake of madlyrgox0s apovia xocpov, a 
versatile harmony of the world,—whereby things reciprocate forwards 
and backwards, as when a bow is successively intended and remitted ; 
as likewise because he affirmed all things to flow, and war to be the 
father and lord of all. Moreover, he resolves,? that Empedocles’s 
friendship and contention could be no other than a good ‘and evil god ; 
though we have rendered it probable, that nothing else was understood 
thereby but an active spermatic power in this corporeal world, causing 
vicissitudes of generation and corruption. Again, Anaxagoras is enti- 
tled by him to the same philosophy, for no other reason, but only 
because he made mind and infinite matter two principles of the uni- 
verse. And, lastly, Aristotle himself cannot escape him from being 
roade an aseertor of a good and evil god too, merely because he con- 
cluded form: and privation to be two principles of natural bodies. Nei- 
ther does Plutarch acquit himself any thing better, as to the sense of 
‘whole nations, when this doctrine is therefore imputed by him to the 
‘Chaldeans, because their astrologers supposed two of the planets to be 
‘beneficent, two maleficent, and three of a middle nature ; and to the 
sncient Greeks, because they sacrificed not only to a apiter Olympius, 
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but also to Hades, or Pluto, who was sometimes called by them the in- 
fernal Jupiter. We confess, that his interpretation of the traditions 
and mysteries of the ancient Egyptians is ingenious, but yet there is no 
necessity for all that, that by their Typhon should be understood a sub- 
stantial evil principle, or god selfexistent, as he contends. For it being 
the manner of the ancient Pagans (as shall be more fully declared 
afterwards to physiologize in their theology, and to personate all the 
several things in nature ; it seems more likely, that these Egyptians 
did, after that manner, only xgocuzonosiy, personate that evil and con- 
fusion, tumult and hurlyburly, constant alteration and vicissitude- of 
generations and corruptions, which is in this lower world, (though not 
without a Divine providence) by Typhon. 

Wherefore,'the only probability now left is that of the Persian Magi, 
that they might indeed assert two such active principles of good and 
evil, as Plutarch and the Manicheans afterwards did ; and we must 
confess, that there is some probability of this, because, besides Plu- 
tarch, Laertius' affirms the same of them, dvo xat avrovs sivas agyas 
ayadoyr daiuova xai xaxoy, that there are two principles according to the 
Persian Magi, a good demon and an evil one ;——he seeming to vouch 
it also from the authorities of Hermippus, Eudoxus, and Theopompus. 
Notwithstanding which, it may very well be questioned, whether the 
meaning of those Magi were not herein misunderstood, they perhaps 
intending nothing more by their evil demon than such a Satanical 
power as we acknowledge ; that is, not a substantial evil principle, un- 
made and independent upon God, but only a polity of evil demons in 
the world, united together under one head or prince. And this, not 
only because Theodorus in Photius® calls the Persian Arimanius by 
that very name, Satanas ; but also because those very traditions of 
theirs, recorded by Plutarch himself, seem very much to favor this 
opinion, they running after this manner :* Sets 38 yoovos siuagusvos, dy 
@ tov Ageicvioy Aomoy éxcyorta xai lipoy, tx0 totter avayxn PPagivas 
navtanads xai apavicdivas, thie 68 yh¢ énexédov xald opalns yevoudrne, Eva 
Blory x0} play nolitslay avPounuy paxagtey xai opoyhicoay anatoy yevi- 
o9ea:: That there is a fatal time at hand, in which Arimanius, the in- 
troducer of plagues and famines, must of necessity be utterly destroyed ; 
and when, the earth being made plane and equal, there shal! be but 
one life, and one polity of men, all happy and speaking the same Jan- 
guage.—Or else, as Theopompus* himself represented their sense, zéo¢ 
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anoleinse Sas tor Adny, xab tovg piv avFednove svdaluovas ErorPac, peste 
toogiis Stousvous, pats oxlay notoirtas: toy Od tavta pnyarnodpevoy Peor 
neessiy nai dvanaterGas yoorn xaloig uly ov noluy ty Deg, Gonee arI oxy 
xopopsres uétgcoy. That in conclusion Hades shall be utterly abolished, 
and then men shall be perfectly happy, their bodies neither needing 
food, nor casting any shadow ; that God, which contrived this whole 
scene of things, resting only for the present a certain season, which is 
not long to him, but like the intermission of sleep to men.—For since 
an unmade and self-existent evil demon, such as that of Plutarch and 
the Manicheans’, could never be utterly abolished or destroyed ; it 
seems rather probable, that these Persian Magi did, in their Arimanius, 
either mgocmouivy, personate evil only, as we suppose the Egyptians to 
have done in Typhon ; or else understand a Satanical power by it: 
notwithstanding which, they might possibly sacrifice thereanto (as the 
Greeks did to evil demons) for its appeasement and mitigation ; or else, 
as worshipping the Deity itself, in the ministers of its wrath and ven- 
geance. 

_ However, from what hath been declared, we conceive it does suff- 
ciently appear, that this ditheistic doctrine of a good and evil god (or a 
good god and evil demon both self-existent,) asserted by Plutarch and 
the Manicheans, was never so universally received amongst the Pagans 
asthe same Plutarch pretendeth. Which thing may be yet farther 
evidenced from hence, because the Manicheans professed themselves 
not to have derived this opinion from the Pagans, nor to be a subdivis- 
sion under them, or schism from them, but a guite different sect by 
themselves. Thus, Faustus in St. Augustin :! ‘ Pagani bona et mala, 
tetra et splendida, perpetua et caduca, mutabilia et certa, corporalia et 
divina, unum habere principium dogmatizant. His ego valde contra- 
ria censeo, qui bonis omnibus principium fateor Deum, contrariis vero 
Hylen (sic enim mali principium et naturam theologus noster appel- 
lat.”) ‘The Pagans dogmatize, that good and evil things, foul and 
splendid, perishing and perpetual, corporeal and Divine, do all alike 
proceed from the same principle. Whereas we think far otherwiee, 
that God is the principle of all good, but Hyle (or the evil demon) of 
the contrary, which names our theologer (Manes) confound together.— 
And afterwards Faustus there again determines, that there were indeed 
but two sects of religion in the world, really distinct from one another, 
viz. Paganism and Manicheism.2 From whence it may be concluded, 

1 Contra Faust. lib. 20. c. 3. p. 237. tom. viii. oper. edit. Benedict. 
2 Apud Augustin. ubi supra. 
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that this doctrine of two active principles of good and evil, was not then 
looked upon as the generally-received ductrine of the Pagans. Where- 
fore, it seems reasonable to-think, that Plutarch’s imputing it so uni- 
versally to them, was either out of design, thereby to gain the better 
countenance and authority to a conceit, which himself was fond of ; or 
else, because he being deeply tinctured, as it were, with the suffusions 
of it, every thing which he looked upon seemed to him colored with it. 
And indeed, for aught we can yet learn, this Plutarchus Chzronensis, 
Numenius, and Atticus, were the only Greek philosophers, who ever 
in public writings positively asserted any such opinion. 

And probably St. Athanasius is to be understood of these, when, in 
his oration contra Gentes,' he writes thus concerning this opinion : 
‘ELlgvav ovy tivég xlavnSévtes tic O8ou, xa tov Xguatoy ovx éyveunotss, éy 
Unogtdor xai xaF savin» slyas thy xaxlay unepyryaytIo* Guagravortes nata 
dvo taita, 4 tov Snusougyory axoctepovytes TOV elvat noInTHY THY OYTO, OU 
yay ay sty tev Ovtey xigios, elye nat aitous 4 xaxla xaF bavtny incotacsy 
Eyes xad ovoray, 7 nadsy Félovees avtoy noinryy sivas toy odo, é avoyxng 
xai tov xaxov do aovaty elvas, éy yag tots OVELY Kad tO KOXOY XAT aVTOUS dots. 
Some of the Greeks, wandering out of the right way, and ignorant of 
Christ, have determined evil to be a real entity by itself, erring upon two 
accounts : because they must of necessity either suppose God not to be 
the maker of all things, if evil have a nature and essence by itself, and 
yet be not made by him; or else that he is the maker and cause of 
evi] ; whereas it is impossible, that he, who is essentially good, should 
produce the contrary.—After which that father speaks also of some de- 
generate Christians, who fell into the same.error ; of dé and tay aigé- 
ose éxnsoortes 1716 éxxdnosaotixys JiWacxallac, xai negi tyy nat yavayy- 
cartes, xai ovros pév Uxootacty tov xaxov magaggorotary sivat. Some 
heretics, forsaking the ecclesiastical doctrine, and making shipwreck 
of the faith, have in like manner falsely attributed a real nature and 
essence to evil.—Of which heretics, there were several sects before the 
Manicheans, sometime taken notice of and censured by Pagan philoso- 
phers themselves ; as by Celsus,® where he charges Christians with 
holding this opinion, that there is évartlog tq peyody Deg Deog xatnga- 
uévog, an execrable god contrary to the great God ;—and by Plotinus, 
writing a whole book against such Christians (the ninth of his second 
Ennead,) which, by Porphyrius, was inscribed, mgo¢ tovg I'veotixous, 
Against the Gnostics.— 

' Tom. i. p. 6. oper. 
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But if, notwithstanding all that we have hitherto said to the contrary, 
that which Plutarch so much contends for should he granted to be 
true, that the Pagan theologers generally asserted two self-existent 
principles (a good God, and an evil soul or demon,) and no more, it 
would unavoidably follow from thence, that all those other gods, which 
they worshipped, were not looked upon by them as so many unmade 
self-existent beings, because then they should have acknowledged so 
many first principles. However, it is certain that if Plutarch believed 
his own writings, he must of necessity take it for granted, that none of 
the Pagan gods (those two principles of good and evil only excepted) 
were by their theologers accounted unmade or self-existent beings. 
And as to Plutarch himself, it is unquestionably manifest, that though 
he were a Pagan, and a worshipper of all those many gods of theirs, 
but especially amongst the rest, of the Delian Apollo (whose priest he 
declares himself to have been,)'yet he supposed them all (except only 
one good God, and another evil soul of the world) to be no self-existent 
deities, but Sot yeyynrot,! generated or created gods only. And the 
same is to be affirmed of all his Pagan followers, as also of the Mani- 
cheans, forasmuch as they, besides their good and evil god (the only 
unmade, self-existent beings acknowledged by them,) worshipped also 

innumerable other deities. “ 
Hitherto we have not been able to find amongst the Pagans, any 
who asserted a multitude of unmade, self-existent deities : but, on the 
contrary, we shall now find one, who took notice of this opinion of sol- 
Aai agyai, many principles, so far forth as to confute it; and that is 
Aristotle, who was not occasioned to do that neither, because it was a 
doctrine then generally received, but only because he had a mind 
odiously to impute such a thing tothe Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
they making ideas (sometimes called also numbers) in a certain sense, 
the principles of things. Nevertheless, the opinion itself is well con- 
futed by that philosopher from the phenomena, after this manner :* OF 
5é Agyortes tory aQrPpoy meator toy wadyuarexoy, xal ovr ael GAny éyo- 
pévyv ovolay nad agyac ixactns alla, éreccodidy thy tov navros ovclay 
movovorv’ etc. ‘They who say that mathematical number is the first, 
and suppose one principle of one thing, and another of another, would 
make the whole world to be like an incoherent and disagreeing poem, 
where things do not all mutually contribute to one another, nor con- 
spire together to make up one sense and harmony : but the contrary 
(saith he) is most evident in the world ; and, therefore, there cannot 
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be many principles, but only one.—From whence it is manifest, that 
though Aristotle were a worshipper of many gods, as well as the other 
Pagans (he somewhere representing it as very absurd to sacrifice to 
none but Jupiter,) yet he was no Polytheist, in the sense before de- 
clared, of many unmade, self-existent deities, nor indeed any Ditheist 
neither, no assertor of two understanding principles, a good and evil 
god (as Plutarch pretended him to be ;) he not only here exploded that 
opinion of oda: «gzai, many principles, but also expressly deriving all 
from one ; and in that very chapter affirming, that good is a principle, 
but not evil. But as for the Platonists and Pythagoreans there per- 
stringed by him, though it be true, that they made ideas in some sense 
principles, as the paradigms of things; yet, according to Aristotle’s own 
confession, even in that same chapter, they declared also, that there 
was adn aeyy xvgcotéga, another principle more excellent or superior ; 
which is indeed that, that was called by them the to &, or uovas, unity 
itself, or a monad, that is, one most simple deity. 

Though we did before demonstrate, that the Pagan gods were not 
all supposed by them to be unmade, self-existent beings, because they 
acknowledged a theogonia, a generation and temporary production of 
gods ; yet, forasmuch as it might be suspected, that they held notwith- 
standing a multitude of unmade deities, we have now made the best in- 
quiry that we could concerning this: and the utmost that we have 
been able yet to discover is, that some few of the professed Pagans, as 
well as of pretended Christians, have indeed asserted a duplicity of 
such gods (viz. understanding beings unmade,) one good, and the 
other evil, but no more. Whereas, on the contrary, we have found, 
that Aristotle did, professedly oppose this opinion of many principles, 
or unmade gods, which certainly he durst never have done, had it then 
been the generally-received opinion of the Pagans. And though it be 
true, that several of the ancient Christians, in their disputes with Pa- 
gans, do confute that opmion of many unmade deities ; yet we do not 
find, for all that, that any of them seriously charge the Pagans with it, 
they only doing it occasionally and ez abundanti. But we should be 
the better enabled to make a clear judgment concerning this contro- 
versy, whether there were not amongst the Pagan deities a multitude 
of supposed unmade beings, if we did but take a short survey of their 
religion, and consider all the several kinds of gods worshipped by 
them ; which may, as we conceive, be reduced to these following 
heads :—In the first place, therefore, it is certain, that many of the 
Pagan gods were nothing else but dead men (or the souls of men de- 
ceased,) called by the Greeks Heroes, and the Latins Manes ; such as 
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' Hercules, Liber, Zsculapius, Castor, Pollux, Quirinus, and the like. 
Neither was this only true of the Greeks and Romans, but also of the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Babylonians. For which cause the Pagan 
sacrifices are, by way of contempt, in the Scripture,! called the saeri- 
fices of the dead ; that is, not of dead or lifeless statues, as some would 
put it off, but of dead men: which was the reason why many of the 
religious rites and solemnities, observed by the Pagan priests, were 
mournful and funeral ; accordingly as it is expressed in Baruch* con- 
cerning the Babylonians :—“ Their priests sit in their temples, having 
their clothes rent, and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing 
upon their heads ; they roar and cry before their gods, as men do at 
the feast, when one is dead.” Some of which rites are therefore 
thought to have been interdicted to the Israelitish priests. And the 
. same thing is noted likewise by the poet® concerning the Egyptians : 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem testaris, Osirin : 


and intimated by Xenophanes the Colophonian,* when he reprehen- 
sively admonished the Egyptians after this manner : 2% Seovg vouiZoucs 
Bn Sonveiv, eb 88 Sonvovas py Feovs voultauy, That if they thought those 
to be gods, they should not 0 lament them ; but if they would lament 
them, they should no longer think them gods.—Moreover, it is well 
known, that this humor of deifyiag men was afterwards carried on fur- 
ther, and that living men (as emperors) had also temples and altars 
erected to them ; nay, human polities and cities were also sometimes 
deified by the Pagans, Rome itself being made a goddess. Now, no 
man can imagine, that those men-gods and city-gods were looked upon 
by them as so many unmade, self-existent deities, they being not indeed 
‘ go much as pice yevyntot Feoi, gods made or generated by nature, but 
rather artificially made by human will and pleasure. Again, another 
sort of the Pagan deities were all the greater parts of tlie visible mun- 
dane system, or corporeal world, as supposed to be animated—the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and even the earth itself, under the names of 
Vesta and Cybele, the mother of the gods, and the like. Now it is 
certain, also, that none of these could be taken for unmade, self-exis- 
tent deities neither, by those who supposed the whole world itself to 
have been generated, or had a beginning, which, as Aristotle® tells us, 
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was the generally-received opinion before his time. There was also a 
third sort of Pagan deities, ethereal and aerial animals invisible, called 
demons, genii, and lares, superior indeed to men, but inferior to the | 
celestial or mundane gods before-mentioned. Wherefore, these must 
needs be looked upon also by them but as ysrynzoe Seos, generated or 
created gods, they being but certain inferior parts of the whole genera- 
ted world. 

Besides all these, the Pagans had yet another sort of gods, that 
were nothing but mere accidents or affections of substances, which, 
therefore could not be suppoeed by them to be self-existent deities, be- 
cause they could not so much as subsist by themselves. Such as were 
virtue, piety, felicity, truth, faith, hope, justice, clemency, love, desire, 
health, peace, honor, fame, liberty, memory, sleep, night, and the like ; 
all which had their temples or altars erected to them. Now this kind 
of Pagan gods cannot well be conceived to have been any thing else, 
but the several and various manifestations of that one Divine force, 
power, and providence, that runs through the whole world (as respect- 
ing the good and evil of men,) fictitiously personated, and so represen- 
ted as so many gods and goddesses. 

Lastly, there is still another kind of Pagan gods behind, having 
substantial and personal names, which yet cannot be conceived neither 
to be so many understanding beings, unmade and independent upon 
any supreme, were it for no other reason but only this, because they 
have all of them their particular places and provinces, offices and func- 
tions severally, as it were, assigned to them, and to which they are 
confined ; so as not to interfere and clash with one another, but agree- 
ably to make up one orderly and harmonious system of the whole ; one 
of those gods ruling only in the heavens, another in the air, another in 
the sea, and another in the earth and hell ; one being the god or god- 
dess of learning and wisdom, another of speech and eloquence, another 
of justice and political order ; one the god of war, another the god of 
pleasure ; one the god of corn, and another the god of wine, and the 
like. For how can it be conceived, that a multitude of understanding 
beings, selfexistent and independent, could thus of themselves have 
fallen into such an uniform order and harmony ; and, without any 
clashing, peaceably and quietly sharing the government of the whole 
world amongst them, should carry it on with such a constant regu- 
larity? For which cause, we conclude also, that neither those dts ma- 
jorum gentium, whether the twenty Selecti, or the twelve Consentes, 
nor yet that triumvirate of gods, amongst whom Homer shares the 
government of the whole world, according to that of Maximus Tyrius, 
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lzgiyGa “Opjew dédactas ta navta, Hocaday piv Daye, noliny ala vad- 
per aiel, “Adng dé tlaye Copoy yegoerta, Zevg 0¢ ovgavov’ The sea being as- 
signed to Neptune, the dark and subterraneous parts to Pluto, but the 
heaven to Jupiter: which three are sometimes called also the celestial, 
marine, and terrestrial Jupiter; nor lastly, that other Roman and Sa- 
mothracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitol, Jupiter, 
Minerva and Juno; I say, that none of all these could reasonably be 
thought by the Pagans. themselves, to be so many really distinct, un- 
made, and self-existent deities. 

Wherefore the truth of this whole business seems to be this, that 
the ancient Pagans did physiologize in their theology ; and whether look- 
ing upon the whole world animated, as the supreme God, and consequent- 
ly the several parts of it as his living members ; or else apprehending it 
at least to be a mirror, or visible image of the invisible Deity, and con- 
sequently all] its several parts, and things of nature, but so many several 
manifestations of the Divine power and providence, they pretended, 
that all their devotion towards the Deity ought not to be huddled up in 
one general and confused acknowledgement of a supreme invisible Be- 
ing, the creator and governor of all; but that all the several manifesta- 
tions of the Deity in the world, considered singly and apart by them- 
selves, should be made so many distinct objects of their devout venera- 
tion. And, therefore, in order hereunto, did they sgocwxo7o:eiy, speak 
of the things in nature, and the parts of the world, as persons,—and 
consequently as so many gods and goddesses ; yet so, as the intelligent 
might easily understand the meaning, that these were al] really nothing 
else but so many several names and notions of that one Numen, divine 
force and power, which runs through the whole world, multiformly dis- 
playing itself therein. To this purpose, Balbus in Cicero ;2 “ Videtisne 
ut a physicis rebus tracta ratio sit at commentitios et fictos deos?”’ 
See you not, how from the things of nature fictitious gods have been 
made ?—And Origen seems to insist upon this very thing (where Cel- 
sus upbraids the Jews and Christians for worshipping one only God,) 
showing, that all seeming multiplicity of Pagan gods could not be an- 
derstood of so many distinct, substantial, independent deities: > desxs'- 
t0 tolyuy, mic autos Juvatas nagacticas 10 tii Pos tar xed’ “ELnvas Sear, 
H tous dolxous BagBagous’ Jexvitw Uncotacww xai oiciay Mynuootync 
yerveans ano A10g tas Motous, | Géusdog tas ‘Reac, i tag Xagetas aist 

1 Diss. 16. 


? De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. p. 2995. tom. ix. oper. 
3 Lib, i. p. 18 edit. Cantab. 
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yupvas nagaotnoato SivacSas xat’ ovciay tqpeotyxévat, uli’ ov Surnostas 
ta ‘Ellivoy avenlacpota (copatonoiotas Soxotyta ano tay noaypatwy) 
Ceuxvivas Geovs. ‘To this sense: Let Celsus, therefore, himself show, 
how he is able to make out a wultiplicity of gods (substantial and self- 
existent) according to the Greeks and other Barbarian Pagans; let 
him declare the essence and substantial personality of that memory, 
which by Jupiter generated the Muses, or of that Themis, which 
brought forth the hours; or let him show how the Graces, always 
naked, do subsist by themselves. But he will never be able to do this, — 
nor to make it appear, that those figments of the Greeks (which seem 
to be really nothing else but the things of nature turned into persons) 
are so many distinct (self-existent) deities—Where the latter words 
are thus rendered in a late edition; “ Sed nunquam poterit (Celsus) 
Grezcorom figmenta, que validiora fieri videntur, ex rebus ipsius deos 
esse arguere ;”—which we confess we cannot understand ; but we con- 
ceive the word caparonoicda:, there turned validiora feri, is here 
used by Origen in the same sense with ngocwxdnowioSa:: so that his 
meaning is as we have declared, that those figments of the Greeks and 
other barbarian Pagans (which are the same with Balbus’s commentitii 
et ficti Dit), are really nothing else but the things of nature, figurative- 
ly and fictitiously personated, and consequently not so many distinct 
substantial deities, but only several notions and considerations of one 
God, or supreme Numen, in the world. 

Now this fictitious personating, and deifying of things, by the Pa- 
gan Theologers, was done two manner of ways; one, when those 
things in nature were themselves without any more ado, or change of 
names, spoken of as persons, and so made gods and goddesses, as in 
the many instances before proposed : another, when there were distinct 
proper and personal names accommodated severally to those things, as 
of Minerva to wisdom, of Neptune to the sea, of Ceres to corn, and of 
Bacchus to wine. In which latter case, those personal names proper- 
ly signify the invisible Divine powers, supposed to preside over those 
several things in nature; and these are therefore properly those gods 
and goddesses, which are destijge¢ dawy,' the givers and dispensers of the 
good things, and the removers of the contrary; but they are used im- 
properly also for the things of nature themselves, which, therefore, as 
manifestations of the Divine power, goodness, and providence person- 
ated, are sometimes also abusively called gods and goddesses. This 
mystery of the Pagan Polytheism, is thus fully declared by Moschopu- 
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atecias Seay thy Sivapey avray dvegyety dvouitor, ivi 3s Ovopats tO te THY 
Sivapty yor, xai tov éntotatotyta tory Feov avopator’ Soe “H@cucroy 
dxalovy tots iaxovsxoy toit0 nig, xai tov énigtatovrta taig due tovtou éy- 
EQyoupsvats téyvacs, xai Anuntoay toy citoy xai tovs xagnots, xai Hy de- 
gouusyny tovtous Psov, xai dnistarsovcay avtois, xai AIvay Hv PeorHaLy, 
xa THY Epogor tHE Poorncses Feoy* xai toy Awrvaoy tov olvoy uab toy Os- 
Scvsa tobsoy Seor* ov nai ano tov dSovas tov olvoy 6 Mhatey nagayss, xas 
AWolyvaoy tovroy nore sita xai Diovvaoy’ xai LilssSulag trove toxove, xa’ 
zas kpopeioas rovs tox0ug Seas: xab “Agoodimyy thy ovrovelay xai iniota- 
sovcay tavtn Seov* xara tolto xad Movoug ilayoy tacts doyimas téyvas, 
oloy gytogixy», aotgovoplay, xauodiar, toayadiay, xai tag dpogors xai 
sagozous toutaw Seas. We must know, that whatsoever the Greeks (or 
Pagans) saw to have any power, virtue, or ability in it, they looked up- 
on it as not acting according to such power, without the providence, 
presidency, or influence of the gods ; and they called both the thing it- 
self, which hath the power, and the deity presiding over it, by one and 
the same name : whence the ministerial fire used in mechanic arts, 
and the god presiding over those arts that work by fire, were both alike 
called Hephestus, or Vulcan; so the name Demetra, or Ceres, was 
given as well to corn and fruits, as to that goddess which bestows them ; 
Athena, or Minerva, did alike signify wisdom, and the goddess which 
is the dispenser of it; Dionysius, or Bacchus, wine, and the god that 
giveth wine; (whence Plato etymologizes the name from giving of 
wine.) In like manner, they called both the child-bearing of women, 
and the goddessess that superintend over the same, Eilithya, or Lucina ; 
Coitus, or copulation, and the deity presiding over it, Aphrodite or Ve- 
nus. And, lastly, in the same manner, by the Muses they signified 
both those rational arts, rhetoric, astronomy, poetry, and tbe goddesses, 
which assist therein or promote the same.—Now, as the several things 
in nature and parts of the corporeal world are thus metonymically and 
catachryastically called gods and goddesses, it is evident, that such de- 
ities as these could not be supposed to be unmade or selfexistent, by 
those, who acknowledged the-whole world to have been generated and 
had a beginning. But as these names were used more properly, to sig- 
nify invisible and understanding powers, presiding over the things in 
nature, and dispensing of them, however they have an appearance of 
so many several distinct deities ; yet they eeem to have been all really 
. nothing else, but as Balbus in Cicero! expresses it, ‘‘ Deus pertinens 
per naturam cujusque rei,” God passing through, and acting in the na- 
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ture of every thing ;—and consequently, but several names, or so many 
different notions and considerations of that one supreme Numen, that 
Divine force, power, and providence, which rans through the whole 
world, as variously manifesting itself therein. 

Wherefore, since there were no other kinds of Gods amongst the 
Pagans, besides these already enumerated, unless their images, sta- 
tues, and symbols, should be accounted such (because they were also 
sometimes abusively called gods) which could: not be supposed by them 
to have been unmade or without a beginning, they being the workman- 
ship of men’s own hands; we conclude universally, that all that molti- 
plicity of Pagan gods, which makes so great a show and noise, was re- 
ally either nothing but several names and notions of one supreme Deity 
according to its different manifestations, gifts, and effects in the world, 
personated ; or else many inferior understanding beings, generated or 
created by one Supreme: so that one unmade, self-existent Deity, and 
no more, was acknowledged by the more intelligent of the ancient Pa- 
gans (for of the sottish vulgar, no man can pretend to give an account, 
in any religion), and, consequently, the Pagan Polytheism (or idolatry) 
consisted not in worshipping a multiplicity of unmade minds, deities, 
and creators, self-existent from eternity, and independent upon one Su- 
preme ; but in mingling and blending some way or other, unduly, crea- 
ture-worship with the worship of the Creator. 

And that the ancient Pagan Theists thus acknowledged one sv- 
preme God, who was the only Geos ayévvntos, unmade or unproduced 
Deity, (I say, Theists, because those amongst the Pagans, who admit- 
ted of many gods, but none at all unmade, were absolute Atheists) this 
may be undeniably concluded from what was before proved, that they 
acknowledged omnipotence or infinite power to be a Divine attribute. 
Because upon the hypothesis of many unmade self-existent deities, it is 
plain, that there could be none omnipotent, and consequently no such 
thing as omnipotence in rerum natura: and therefore omnipotence was 
rightly and properly styled by Macrobius,' summi Det omnipotentia, it 
being an attribute essentially peculiar to one sapreme and sole self-ex- 
istent Deity. And Simplicius, likewise a Pagan, confuted the Mani- 
chian hypothesis of two self-existent deities from hence also, because it 
destroyed omnipotence : * avayzafortas duo Adyorses te Glew aoyas (40 
18 &yaSor nal t0 xaxoy) nal t0 ayadoy nag’ avtois leyousvoy Geov, pnxdrs 
navtoy abssoy dye, pndd we zavtoxpatoga Oixales avvpveiv, und Oivausy 





1 In Somn. Scipion. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 87. 
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avre Ty axgotatny xat Olay avattSévar, Glia 10 Hpiov tag lng Suvapenc, 
sineg Ga xaitovro’ For they, who assert two principles of the unt 
verse (one good, the other evil) are necessitated to grant, that the good 
principle, called by them God, is not the cause of all things, neither 
can they praise it as omnipotent, nor ascribe a perfect and whole entire 
power to it, but only the half of a whole power at most, if so much.— 
Over and besides all which, it hath been also proved already, that the 
ancient Atheists under Paganism directed themselves principally 
against the opinion of monarchy, or of one supreme Deity ruling over 
all; from whence it plainly appears, that it was then asserted by the 
Pagan Theists. 

And we think it here observable, that this was a thing so generally 
confessed and acknowledged, that Faustus the Manichean took up this 
conceit, that both the Christians and Jews paganized in the opinion of 
monarchy, that is, derived this doctrine of one Deity, the sole principle 
of all things, only by tradition from the Pagans, and, by consequence, 
were no other than schisms or subdivided sects of Paganism. !“‘ Vos 
desciscentes a gentibus (saith he) monarchie opinionem primo vobis- 
cum divulsistis, id est, ut omnia credatis ex deo. Estis sane schisma, 
necnon et priores vestri Judzi. De opinione monarchia, in nullo 
etiam ipsi dissentiunt a paganis. Quare constat vos atque Judzos 
schisma esse gentilitatis. _Sectas autem si queras, non plures erunt 
quam due, Gentium et nostra.” You revolting from the Gentiles, 
broke off their opinion of monarchy, and carried it along with you, so 
as to believe all things to come from God. Wherefore, you are really 
nothing but a schism of Paganism, or a subdivided branch of it, and so 
are your predecessors the Jews ; who differ nothing from Pagans neith- 
er in this opinion of monarchy. Whence it is manifest, that both 
Christians and Jews are but schisms of Gentilism. But as for sects of 
religion, really differing from one another, there are but these two, that 
of the Pagans, and that of ours, who altogether dissent from them.— 
Now though this be false and foolish, as to the Christians and Jews de- 
riving that opinion of monarchy, only by way of tradition, from the Pa- 
gans, which is a thing founded in the principles of nature; yet it suf- 
ficiently shows this to have been the general sense of the Pagans, that 
all their gods were derived from one sole, self-existent Deity; so that 
they neither acknowledged a multitude of unmade deities, nor yet that 
duplicity of them, which Plutarch contended for (one good, and the 
other ala who accordingly denied God to be the cause of all things, 
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writing thus in his Defect of Oracles, 05 uév ovderog unlug tov Ozor, of 
0é opov ts navtwy aitioy noroivtes, aotoxotes tov petglov xui mgémortos, 
They are guilty of one extreme, who make God the cause of nothing, 
and they of another who make him the cause of all things.—But this 
paradox was both late started amongst the Greeks, and quickly cried 
down by the succession of their philosophers, and therefore prejudiceth 
not the truth of Faustus’s general assertion concerning the Pagans. 
Which is again fully confirmed by St. Austin in his reply: 2‘ Siquis 
ita dividat, ut dicat eorum que aliqua religione detinentur, aliis placere 
unum Deum colendum, aliis multos; per hance differentiam et pagani 
a nobis remoti sunt, et Manichzi cum paganis deputantur, nos autem 
cum Judzis. Hic forte dicatis, quod multos deos vestros ex una sub- 
stantia perhibetis; quasi pagani multos suos, non ex una asserant, 
quamvis diversa illis officia, et opera, et potestates illis attribuant: sicut 
etiam apud vos alius deus expugnat gentem tenebrarum, alius ex ea 
capta fabricat mundum,” etc. If one should make another distribution 
of religionists, into such as worship either one God, or many gods; ac- 
cording to this division, the Pagans will be removed from us Christians, 
and joined with you Manicheans. But, perhaps, you will here say, 
that all your many gods are derived from one substance; as if the Pa- 
gans did not also derive all their yods from one, though attributing 
several offices, works, and powers to them; in like manner as amongst 
you, one god expugns the nation of darkness, another god makes a 
world out of it, etc.—And again, afterwards, he writes further to the 
same purpose: ‘‘ Discat ergo Faustus monarchie opinionem non ex 
gentibus nos habere, sed gentes non usque adeo ad falsos deos esse di- 
lapsas, ut opinionem admitterent unius veri dei, ex quo est omnis qua- 
liscunque natura.” Let Faustus therefore, know, that we Christians 
have not derived the opinion of monarchy from the Pagans, but that 
the Pagans have not so far degenerated, sinking down inté the wor- 
ship of false gods, as to have lost the opinion of one true God, from 
whom is all whatsoever nature.— 

XIV. It follows, from what we have declared, that the Pagan Poly- 
theism, or multiplicity of gods, is not to be understood in the sense be- — 
fore expressed, of many Sot ayévyntos xai avSuncotatot, many uDpro- 
duced and self-existent deities, but according to some other notion or 
equivocation of the word gods. For God is tar moldazas lsyoutver, one 
of those words, that hath been used in many different senses,—the 
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Atheists themselves acknowledging aGod and gods, according to some 
‘cate senses of their own (which yet they do not all agree in neither,) 

and Theists not always having the same notion of that word ; foras- 
much as angels in Scripture are called gods in one sense, that is, as 
understanding beings superior to men, immortal, holy, and happy ; and 
the word is again sometimes carried down lower to princes and magis- 
trates ; and not only so, but also to good men as such, when they are 
said to be made partakers of the divine nature.! And thus that learned 
philosopher and Christian, Boethius,® ‘‘Omnis beatus deus; sed na- 
tura quidem unus, participatione vero nihil prohibet esse quampluri- 
mos :” Every good and happy man is a god, and though there be only 
one god in nature, yet nothing hinders but that there may be many by 
participation.—But then again, all men and angels are alike denied to 
be gods in other respects, and particularly as to religious worship : 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” Now this is that, which seems to be essentially included in the 
Pagan notion of the word God or gods, when taken in general—name- 
ly, a respect to religious worship. Wherefore, a God in general, ac- 
cording to the sense of the Pagan Theists, may be thus defined, An 
understanding Being superior to men, not originally derived from sense- 
less matter, and looked upon as an object for men’s religieus worship. 
But this general notion of the word God is again restrained and limited 
by differences, in the division of it. For such a God as this may be 
either ayéyyntos, ingenerate or unproduced, and consequently self-exis- 
tent; or else yeryntos, generated or produced, and dependent on some 
higher Being as its cause. Inthe former sense, the intelligent Pagans, 
as we have declared, acknowledged only one God, who was therefore 
called by them 6 Seog xax éoyny, according to that of Thales in Laer- 
tius, rgecS8uratoy tay ovtay 6 Dees, ayésyyntoy yae’ God is the oldest of 
all things, because he is unmade or unproduced, and the only thiag 
is so ;—but in the latter, they admitted of many gods, many under- 
standing beings, which, though generated or produced, yet were supe- 
rior to men, and looked upon as objects for their religious worship. 
And thus the Pagan Theists were both Polytheists and Monotheists in 
different senses, they acknowledged both many gods, and one God ; 
that is, many inferior deities, subordinate to one Supreme. Thus 
Onatus the Pythagorean, in Stobeus, declares himself :* doxed 38 wor, 
nas pn tical pév do Seog, add tig usv O piytotos, nai xad’ insgtegos, xai o 

U2 Per. i. 4. 2 De Consolat. Philos. lib. iii, p. 72. s. 
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xpuséey 10 mavtos* of O altos xoddol Stapégortes xata Sivapiy, Baordever 
0é xavtey aitay oO xal xgates xal peyédes xa aera peltwy* ovtos Os xat 
ain O negedyey toy oUpnavta xdopor* 10h O° Gldos of Péovtec sigs xat ovga- 
yoy oly I8 tH Navtos mEpLAyNOL, xata loyor UnoDéorTEs ty NEWT xat YOr- 
tg. It seemeth to me, that there is not only one God, but that there 
is one the greatest and highest God, that governeth the whole world, 
and that there are many other gods besides him differing as to power, 
that one God reigning over them all, who surmounts them all in power, 
greatness, and virtue. That is that God, who contains and compre- 
hends the whole world ; but the other gods are those, who, together 
with the revolution of the universe, orderly follow that first and intelli- 
gible God.— Where it is evident, that Onatus’s noddol Deol, or many 
gods, were only the heavenly bodies, or animated stars. And partly 
from those words cited, but chiefly others, which follow after in the 
same place (that will be produced elsewhere,) it plainly appears, that 
in Onatus’s time, there were some who acknowledged one only God, 
denying all those other gods, then commonly worshipped. And indeed 
Anaxagoras seems to have been such an one ; forasmuch as asserting 
one perfect mind ruling over all (which is the true Deity,) he effec- 
tually degraded all those other Pagan gods, the sun, moon, and stars 
from their godships, by making the sun nothing but a globe of fire, and 
the moon earth and stones, and the like of the other stars and planets. 
And some such there were also amongst the ancient Egyptians, as 
shall be declared in due place. Moreover, Proclus, upon Plato’s 
Timeus,' tells us, that there hath been always less doubt and contro- 
versy in the world concerning the one God, than concerning the many 
gods, Wherefore Onatus here declares his own sense, as to this par- 
ticular, viz. that besides the one supreme God, there were also many 
other inferior deities, that is, understanding beings, that ought to be 
religiously worshipped. 

But because it is not impossible, but that there might be imagined 
one supreme Deity, though there were many other deol ayévvnto:, un- 
made and selfexistent gods besides, as Plutarch supposed before, one 
supreme God, together with a yuyy avovs, an irrational soul or demon 
unmade, inferior in power to it ; therefore, we add, in the next place, 
that the more intelligent Pagans did not only assert one God, that was 
supreme and xgatictos naytwy, the most powerful of all the gods, but 
also, who, being omnipotent, was the principle and cause of all the 
rest, and therefore the only Sos ayéyvytog xak avdvaccsatos, the only 
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unproduced and self-existent Deity.—Maximus Tyrius' affirms this to 
have been the general sense of all the Pagans, that there was Seog es 
narvcov Bacilets xat marye, xai Feot zoldol, Feo naides, cvvagyovtes Sse, 
one God the king and father of all, and many gods, the sons of God, 
reigning together with God.—Neither did the poets imply any thing 
less, when Zevs was so often called by the Greeks, and Jupiter by the 
Latins, warjg avdgwrte Seavte, and hominum pater atque deorum, or 
hominum factorque deorum, and the like. And, indeed, the theogonia 
of the ancient Pagans before-mentioned, was commonly thus declared 
by them universally, yevynrous tovg Geovs elyas, that the gods were gene- 
rated, or, as Herodotus? expresseth it, ots Exactog tov Seow éyévero, that 
every one of the gods was generated or produced ;—which yet is not 
so to be understood, as if they had therefore supposed no God at all un- 
made or self-existent (which is absolute Atheism,) but that the of Peoi, 
the gods, as distinguished from the 6 Seog, or to Seioy, from God, or the 
supreme Deity, were all of them universally made or generated. 

But to the end, that we may now render this business yet something 
more easy to be believed, that the intelligent Pagans did thus suppose 
all their gods save one to have been made or generated, and conse- 
quently acknowledged only one Seoy ayévyntoy xai at Punootaroy, one 
unproduced and self-existent Deity,——we shall in this place further ob- 
serve, that the theogonia of those ancient Pagans, their genesis and 
generation of gods, was really one and the same thing with the cosmo- 
gonia, the genesis and generation of the world, and indeed both of 
them understood of a temporary production both of these gods and the 
world. And this we shall first prove from Plato, in his Timeus; 
where he, being te treat of the cosmogonia, premiseth this distinction 
concerning two heads of being—that some were eternal and never 
made, and some again made or generated ; the former whereof he calls 
ovala, or essence, the latter yéveors, or generation ; adding also this dif 
ference betwixt them, that the eternal and immutable things were the 
proper objects of science and demonstration, but the other generated 
things of faith and opinion only ;° o, te yg MOOS yévecty Oloia, TOUTS 
moog misty alySec, for what essence is to generation, the same is cer- 
tainty of truth or knowledge to faith.—And thereupon he declares, that 
his reader was not to expect the same evidence and certainty of truth 
from him, where he was now to treat of things generated (namely, the 
gods, and the visible world,) asif he had been to discourse about things 
immutable and eternal, in these words : 4 gay ovr, a Sexgurtes, molle 
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ROllay enovtey nepi Sey xai tijg toU mavtos yevéoews, etc. If, therefore, 
O Socrates, many things having been spoken by many men, concern- 
ing the gods and the generation of the universe, we be not able to dis- 
course demonstratively concerning the same, you ought not at all to 
wonder at it, or be displeased with us; but, on the contrary, to rest 
well satisfied with our performance, if upon this argument we do but 
deliver probabilities —Where the gods are by Plato plainly referred to 
yéveots, and not to ovela; to generation, and not to eternal or immuta- 
ble essence, as they are also joined with the generation of the world, as 
being but a part thereof. Neither is this at all to be wondered at in 
Plato, since first the whole visible world was no less to him than it was 
to the other Pagans, a God ; he calling it Sov evdaiuora, a happy God, 
and before it was yet made, Pov écouevoy, a God about to be made.— 
Not as if Plato accounted the senseless matter of this corporeal world, 
whether as perfectly dead and stupid, or as endued with a plastic na- 
ture only, to be a God (for no inanimate thing was a God to Plato, but 
because he supposed the world to be an animal, endued with an intel- 
lectual soul, and indeed the best of all animals compounded of sou! and 
body :! otzus ovv 37 xata loyov toy sixdta ei Aéyesy, tovds tov xoopor (aor 
Supuzor Evvovy ta 17) aly Dele Ssa tyv tov Feov yevéaFas ngovorav. Where- 
fore we are thus, according to probability, to conclude, that this world 
was really made by the providence of God an intellectual animal ;— 
whence from an animal forthwith it became a God. So that here we 
are to take notice of two gods in Plato, very different from one another: 
one a generated god, this world animated ; and another that God, by 
whose providence this world was generated, and thas made an animal 
and a god ; which latter must needs be an unmade, self-existent Deity, 
and not belong to yéveots, but to ovela, not to generation, but to immu- 
table essence. Again, those greater parts of the world, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars (as supposed also to be animated with particular 
souls of their own) were as well accounted by Plato, as by the other 
Pagans, gods, he plainly calling them there ogatot xaé ysrvntoé Fe0i, visi- 
ble and generated gods.—Besides which celestial gods, the earth itself 
also is supposed by him to be either a god or goddess, according to 
those ancient copies of the Timeus used both by Cicero and Proclus : 
Inv 68, tgopoy per justégay, eiovpsyny 08 regi toy dia mavtog moloy teta- 
pavor, pulaxa xai Snuroveyor vuxtog 18 xal nusoas, éunyarncato, ngwrny xat 
ngsofuratny Seay, ooo: évt0g ovgavod yeyovact * God fabricated the earth 
also, which is our nurse, turning round upon the axis of the world, and 
thereby causing and maintaining the succession of day and night, the 
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first and oldest of all the gods generated within the heavens.— Where, 
‘since that philosopher seems the rather to make the earth an animal 
and a God, because of its diurnal circumgyration upon its own axis, we 
may conclude, that afterwards, when in his old age (as Plutarch! re- 
cords from Theophrastus,) he gave entertainment also to that other 
part of the Pythagoric hypothesis, and attributed to the earth a plane- 
tary annual motion likewise about the sun (from whence it would fol- 
low, that, as Plotinus? expresseth it, the carth was & ta» aotger, one of 
the stars,) he was therefore still so much the more inclined to think 
the earth to be a god as well asthe other planets, or at least as the 
moon ; that having been formerly represented in the Orphic tradition 
but as another habitable earth. For these verses of Orpheus are re- 
corded by Proclus,° to that purpose : 


Mycato 8 any yaiay ansigatoy, ny te Selnyny 
"ASavator xlnfovory, énsyForioe 38 ts Myyny, 
“H mobd ovge Eyes, mold aotea, rxolla psladga. 


The sense whereof is this: That God in the cosmogonia, or cosmo- 
poeia, besides this earth of ours, fabricated also another vast earth, 
which the immortal gods called Selene, but mortal men Mene, or the 
moon ; that hath many hills and valleys, many cities and houses in it. 
From whence Proclus,‘ though as it seems a stranger to the Pythagoric 
system, yet being much addicted to these Orphic traditions, concluded 
the moon to be, yijv aidegiay, an ethereal earth.— 

After all this, Plato, that he might be thought to omit nothing in 
his Timean cosmogonia, speaks also of the genesis ortus, or generation 
of the poetic gods, under the name of demons, such as Tethys and 
Phorcys, Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter and Juno, and the like; which 
seem to be really nothing else but the other inanimate parts of the 
world and things of nature, Peoxor Serra, that is, fictitiously personated 
and deffied (as is elsewhere declared.) Which whole business was a 
thing set off by those poets with much fiction and physiological alle- 
gory. And though Plato, out of a seeming compliance with the laws 
of his city, pretends here to give credit to this poetic theogonia, as tra- 
dition delivered down from the sons of the gods, who must not be sup- 
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posed to have been ignorant of their parents ; yet, as Eusebius! well 
observeth, he doth but all the while slily jeer it, plainly insinuating the 
fabulosity thereof, when he affirmeth it to have been introduced not 
only dvev avayxaioy anodsitewy,® without necessary demonstrations, but 
also ayev eixotwy, without so much as probabilities. Nevertheless, Pro- 
clus,* suspecting no such matter, but taking Plato in all this to have 
been in very good earnest, interprets these poetic gods or demons men- 
tioned by him, to be the gods below the moon (notwithstanding that 
the earth was mentioned before by Plato,) calling them yevectovgyous 
Ssous, the gods that cause generation, and seeming to understand 
thereby the animated elements ; Jupiter being here not taken, as he is 
often elsewhere, for the supreme God, but only for the animated ether, 
as Juno for the animated air. And upon this occasion he runs out 
into a long dispute, to prove, that not only the stars were animated, but 
also all the other sublunary bodies or elements : e yag Glos 6 xocpos 
Sed¢ evdaluery, ore ovddy tots THY Guuningoivtay aitoy pogloy aSeor, xal 
angovontoy, si dé xai Seov navta petéyes xai Q0volac, Gelay Hays qvory, 2% 
3é tovto, xad oixtias tates Seav epeoryxacww aitois, a yag xat 6 ovgavos Sia 
piowy wuz not voor petdysr tig peas puxts, xai tov kvog vou, tt yon magh 
toute otecFas toly ctotysiow* mo OU BOAL@ pwaAloy tatta dia Oy tiy0y 
péooy Pelow ratewy petellnye tig psas tov xdopou Gedtytos. For if the 
whole world be a happy God, then none of the parts, of it are god- 
less, or devoid of providence ; but if all things partake of God and 
Providence, then are they not unfurnished of the Divine nature ; and 
if so, there must be some peculiar orders of gods presiding over them. 
For if the heavens by reason of particular souls and minds partake of 
that one soul and one mind ; why should we not conclude the same 
concerning the elements, that they also, by certain intermedious orders 
of gods, partake of that one Divinity of the whole world 1—Wherefore, 
a little before, the same Proclus highly condemns certain ancient phy- 
siologers whom he supposeth Aristotle to have followed :4 noddois tay 
qrooloywy ayuya exh psgcueva, xab angovonta taita slvyas ta atolysia 
vevouitas® ta pév yao ovgarla dca ty dy avtoic takiy, voUy xual Seow peté- 
Zev apoloyour, tiv 08 yéveaty, os moLupstafoloy, xai dogiotoy, xal ango- 
yontoy améleroy, ola Os xai Agurtotédng Votegoy fdoface, tais ovgaviacs negi- 
Pogaics povec émiotnoas, tas axivytoug aitlas* site Oxtw elev, site nlesoug * 
Gpuza dé ta ctoiziia tavte xatalelnev’ The elements were thought by 
most of the ancient physiologers to be inanimate, and to be moved for- 


' Preparat. Evangelic. lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 75, 76. 
2 Plat. in Timso, cap. xxvi. p. 249. 
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tuitously without providence. For though they acknowledged the hea- 
venly bodies, by reason of that order that appears in them, to partake 
of mind and gods; yet they left this sublunary world (or genesis) to 
float up and down without providence. And these Aristotle afterwards 
followed, appointing immovable intelligences to preside over the celes- 
tial spheres only (whether eight or more) but leaving all the lower ele- 
ments dead and inanimate. 

Lastly, besides all those other mundane gods before-mentioned, as 
generated together with the world, though Proclus seems to be of an- 
other opinion, yet it is manifest, that Plato doth not there in his Time- 
us altogether forget those properly called demons (elsewhere so much 
insisted upon by him), but in the very next following words he plainly 
insinuates them, after this manner ; 'da0s qaivortas xad’ coor ay 3s- 
deo: Seol, the gods, which appear visibly to us as often as they please, 
or which can appear and disappear at pleasure—speaking also of their 
genesis or generation as part of the cosmogonia ; and then again after- 
wards calling them y»é0s 3203, junior gods, he describes them as those 
whose particular office it was to superintend and preside over human 
affairs, 2 xa xata Suvopey ots xaddiota xai aguota 10 Syetoy SsaxvBegrgy 
Coov, ore py xaxdy cite savtg ylyvosto aitioy, and to govern this mortal 
animal, man, after the best manner possible, so that he should no oth- 
erwise fail of doing well or being happy, than as he became a cause of 
evil and misery to himself, by the abuse of his own liberty.— 

And thus much out of Plato’s Timzus; but the same thing might 
be proved also out of his other writings, as particularly from that pas 
sage in his tenth book of Laws,* where he takes notice again of the 
theogonia of the ancients, and that as it has been depraved and cor- 
rupted by a great mixture of impious and immoral fables. ioiy qyiy éy 
voappaos Aoyos xeipevor, Ol pév Ey tice péteors, ob 38 xa avev pstowy* Li- 
yortes megs Feary, of wey nalaoratot, we yéyover 4 MQOITN vot OvaYOU TaP 
se allow: mgoiortes 08 tij¢ apyijs ov mOlv Seoyoriay dietéyortor, yevopevos 
te as 190s aldjloss epcdncay. There are {saith he) extant among us 
Athenians, certain stories and traditions, very ancient, concerning the 
gods, written partly in metre, and partly in prose, declaring how the 
heaven, and the other gods were at first made, or generated, and then, 
carrying on their fabulous theogonia further, how these generated gods 
afterward conversed with one another, and ingendering after the man- 
ner of men, begat other ans — Where that rare ering off his 
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vizard, plainly discovers his great dislike of that whole fabalous theo- 
gonia (however he acknowledges elsewhere ; that it did contain ¥xo- 
volac,' that is, physiological allegories under it), as a thing that was 
destructive of all piety and virtue, by reason of its attributing all hu- 
man passions and vices to the gods. However, it plainly appears from 
hence, that the theogonia and the cosmogonia were oné and the same v 
thing, the generation of the gods being here the generation of the hea- 
ven, and of the sun, moon, and stars, and the like. 

Moreover, this same thing is sufficiently manifest also even from 
Hesiod’s own theogonia, which doubtless was that which Plato princi- 
pally aimed at ; and if it were not absolutely the first, yet it is the most 
ancient writing now extant, in that kind. For there, in the begin- 
ning of that poem, Hesiod? invokes his muses after this manner :— 


Xalgete, téxva Aloc, Sore 8é iusgozcoay wordyy 
Kislets 3° aSavatwy legoy yévog aiéy dovtey, 

Ot I'ijg eeyévorto xat Ovgavod autegcertos, 
Nuxtos 88 Svopegns, ots 9° aluveos Exgeps Movtos. 
Einate 8°, ws ta ngota Or} xai aia yevorto, 
Kai Hotepol, xai Hovtos ansigeros otdpats Ivey, 
“Aotoa t2 haunetowrta, xai Ovgavog evgus Uneg Fer, 
Oi 2” éx roiv éyévorto Se0i Surges dowry. 


Salvete nate Jovis, date vero amabilem cantilenam : 

Celebrate quoque immortalium divinum genus semper existentium, 
Qui tellure prognati sunt, colo stellato, 

Nocteque caliginosa, quos item salsus nutrivit pontus. 

Dicite insuper, ut primum dii et terra facti fuerint, 

Et flumina, et pontus immensus estu fervens, 

Astraque fulgentia, et celum latum superne, 

Et qui ex his nati sunt, dii, datores bonorum. 


Where we see plainly, that the generation of the gods is the gene- / 
ration of the earth, heaven, stars, seas, rivers, and other things begot- 
ten from them (as probably amongst the rest demons and nymphs, 
which the same Hesiod speaks of elsewhere). But immediately after 
this invocation of the Muses, the poet begins with Chaos, and Tartara, 
and Love, as the first principles, and then proceeds to the production 
‘of the earth and of night out of chaos; of the ether and of day from 
bight; of the starry heavens, mountains, and seas,etc. All which 
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genesis or generation of gods is really nothing bat a poetical descrip- 
tion of the cosmogonia ; as throughout the sequel of the whole poem all 
seems to be physiology, veiled under fiction and allegories. And thus 
the ancient scholia upon that book begin, iatéoy ore 0 wegi tig Ocoyovlas 
Aoyos quouny Sunynow toy Gyter inayogeves, We must know, that the 
whole doctrine of the theogonia contains under it, in way of allegory, a 
physiological declaration of things ;—Hesiod’s gods being not only the 
animated parts of the world, bat also all the other things of natare, 
fictitiously personated and deiffed, or abusively called gods and god- 
desses. 

Neither was this the only doctrine of the Greeks, that the world 
was thus made or generated, and that the generation of the world was 
a theogonia, or a generation of gods (the world itself and its several 
parts being accounted such by them), but also in like manner of the 
other Barbarian Pagans. For Diogenes Laertius' hath recorded con- 
cerning the Persian Magi, anogalveo Sas regi 18 ovcias Seiy xai yevtoe- 
ws, oUc xal zig elvas xat yy» xal Udwo.* That they did both assert the be- 
ing and generation of gods, and also that these gods were fire and 
earth, and water ;—that is, that the animated elements were gods (as 
Proclus also before declared), and that these, together with the world, 
were generated, or had a beginning. And both Laertius and Diodorus 
represent it as the opinion of the ancient Egyptians,? that the world 
was generated, or had a temporary production ; as also, that the sun 
and moon, and other parts of the world, were gods. But whereas the 

same Diodorus writes of certain Egyptian gods, of yéveory aidioy doyyno- 
tes, which had an eternal generation ;—he seems to mean thereby only 
the celestial gods, the sun, moon, and stars, as distinct from those other 
heroes and men-gods, which are again thus described by him: 08 9yn- 
Tob txagtavtes, Osa Jd ovveoty xai xorrny ayPeunuy svegyeciay, tetuynNOTES 
this &Pavaclas: Who, though naturally mortal, yet, by reason of their 
wisdom, virtue, and beneficence toward mankind, had been advanced 
to immortality.— 

And by this time we think it doth. sufficiently appear, that the theo- 
gonia of the ancients is not to be understood merely of their heroes and 

men-gods, or of all their gods, as supposed to have been nothing else 





1 In Proem. p. 2. 
2 Vide etiam Herodot. Hist. lib. i. cap. exxxi. p. 55. 
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but mortal men, (Dit mortakbus natt matribus, as Cotta in Cicero! 
speaks) who, according to the more vulgar signification of the word, had 
been generated (kumano more,) as some, otherwise learned men, have 
seemed to suppose ; but that it extends to all the inferior Pagan gods, 
some whereof were parts of the visible world animated, as the sun, 
moon, stars, and earth: so that their theogonia was the very same thing 
with the cosmogonia, or at least a part thereof. Notwithstanding 
which, we deny not, but that there was also, in the paganic fables of the 
gods, a certain mixture of history and herology interserted, and com- 
plicated all along together with physiology. 

We are, in the next place, to observe, that both this theogonia and 
cosmogonia of the ancient Pagans, their generation of the world and 
gods, is to be anderstood of a temporary production of them, whereby 
they were made é ys Ovtey, or from an antecedent non-existence 
brought into being. For this was the general tradition amongst the 
Pagans, that the world was made out of an antecedent chaos, as shall 
be afterwards further declared. And Aristotle* affirmeth, that before 
his time, this genesis and temporary production of the world had been 
universally entertained by all, and particularly, that Plato was an as- 
sertor of the same. Nevertheless, the generality of the latter Plato- 
nists* endeavor, with all their might, to force a contrary sense upon 
his Timeus: which is a thing, that Plutarch long since observed after 
this manner: ‘of wleiotos tay zooptver Tare, pofotperot, xai naga- 
Aunovpevot, nevta pnzavartat, xab sagafialortas xai otgiqovoesy, as te Oe 
vow nai A¢Gytor olopsvos Ssiv negixaltntey xal agreiodat, ty te tov xdo- 
HOU THY Te THS WUZIG ALTOU yérsotw xai aiotaciy, oix é aidlov cuvectdte” 
ovds roy anxegor yeovor outas éyovtay’ The most of Plato’s followers, 
being infinitely troubled and perplexed in their minds, turn themeelves 
every way, using all manner of arts, and offering all kind of violence 
to his text, as conceiving, that they ought, by all means possible, to 
hide and conceal! that opinion (as infand and detestable) of the genera- 
tion of the world, and of the soul of it, so as not to have continued from 
eternity, or through a succession of infinite time.—Notwithstanding 
which, we conceive it to be undeniably evident, that Plato, in his Ti- 
meus, doth assert the genesis of the world in this sense; to wit, of a 
temporary production of it, and as not having existed from eternity, or 
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without beginning. First, because in the entrance of that discourse,' 
he oppoeeth these two things to one another, to ai 6», that which al- 
ways is,—and to yévveory Syor, that which is generated or made :—and 
therefore, in affirming the world to haye been generated, he must needs 
deny the eternity thereof. Again, the question is so punctually stated 
by him afterwards, as that there is no possibility of any subterfuge left, 
ROTNooy HY asl yevécens GoxHy Eur ovdeplay, | yéyover, at’ GOYHS si¥ES 
agtapuevos; Whether the world always were, having no beginning or 
generation, or whether it was made or generated, having commenced 
from a certain epocha.—To which the answer is, yéyovey, that it was 
made, or had a beginning.—Moreover, this philosopher there plainly 
affirms also,* that time itself was made, or had a beginning, zeores 3° 
ovy pst’ ctgavol yévorvey, tra dua yerrnDivtes, Gpa nai AvPdosw, Gy nore 
Adou tig avscy yéyntat. Time was made together with the heaven, 
that, being both generated together, they might be both dissolved to- 


gether likewise, if at least there should ever be any dissolution of them. 


—Besides which, he plainly declares, that before this orderly world 
was produced, the matter of it did move disorderly ; ° xav doy 9» dga- 
toy, Tagalafoy, oix ycuzlay ayov, alla xivoUpevory MAnppmeleis xai ataxtec, 
els takiy aito nyayey x tH atetiag* God taking all that matter, which 
was, (not then resting, but moving confusedly and disorderly) he 
brought it into order out of confusion.— Which is no more than if he 
should have said, God made this world out of an antecedent chaos; 
which, as we said before, was the constant tradition of the ancient Pa- 
gans. Now, as to authority, we may well conclude, that Aristotle was 
better able to understand both Plato’s philosophy and Greek, than any 
of those junior Platonists, who lived hundreds of years after. And yet 
we are not quite destitute of other suffrages besides Aristotle’s neither; 


not only Philo, the Jew,‘ but also Plutarch,® and Atticus,® who were both | 


of them Platonic Pagans, voting on this side, besides Alexander Aphro- 
disius, a judicious Peripatetic. The only objection considerable is from 
what Plato himself writes in his third and sixth book of Laws; in the 
former whereof, Clinias and the Athenian Hospes discourse together 
after this manner, concerning the original or first beginning of com- 
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monwealths : ! Molitslas 5° doyny tiva nord peer ysyovivas ; KA. dé- 
yuc i noteyr; AO. Oluas piv ano zoovov pnxors ta xa} ansiglac, xat tar 
petafolay éy 75 toro. KA. Héic béyscg; AO. Depe, aq’ ov modus zt’ 
iat xat arFeormos molstevopevos, Soxtig ay mote xatavojoes yodvov mii Fos: 
ooor yéyovey ; KA. Ovxovy Oger yz ovdaptis. AO. To 6 ye ti Gnegor Ts 
xoi ausyavoy ay ele. KA. Havv pay ovy toire ye. AO. Moy ys ovr ov 
puglas per éi prelais quly yeycvacs woes dy tovtm tH yoOrM, xata TOY 
avtoy O& tot nlnGous loyor, ote slartous éptagpivas; nenolsterpsvas 3° 
at ndcas nolstelac roldcus ixaotayo ; xa tots piv  dlatroveny, psifous, 
tors O8 éx petlovwy, dlattous’ xai yeigoue éx Beltiove yeydvact, xai Bedtiovs 
éx zeigovwr. Atu. What beginning shall we say there was of common- 
wealths? Cr. Whence would yourself derive them? Arn. I sup- 
pose from a great length and infinity of time, through successive chan- 
ges. (Cx. I understand not well what you mean. ATs. Thus there- 
fore, do you think, that you are able to determine what length or quan- 
tity of time there hath been since cities and polities of men first began? 
Ci. This is by no means easy to be done. Ata. Wherefore, there is 
a kind of infinity and inestimability of this time. Cu. It is very true. 
Aru. Have there not then been innumerable cities constituted within 
this time, and as many again destroyed, of all several forms; they be- 
ing changed from greater to lesser, and from lesser to greater, from 
better to worser, and from worser to better 1—Now, we say, that if 
Plato intended here to assert an absolute infinity of time past, then it 
must needs be granted, that in his old age, when he wrote his book of 
Laws, he changed his opinion from what it was before when he wrote his 
Timeus; and if so, he ought im all reason to have retracted the same, 
which he does not here do; but in very truth, the meaning of this phi- 
losopher in those words cited, seems to be this; not that there was an 
absolute infinity of time past, (as Proclus contends, taking advantage 
of that word azegia) but only that the world had lasted such a length 
of time, as was in a manner inestimable to us, or uncomputable by us; 
there having happened, as he addeth, in the mean time, several succes- 
sive destructions and consumptions of mankind, by means of various 
accidents, as particularly one most remarkable deluge and inundation 
of waters. The latter place, in his sixth book of laws, runs thus: *y 
tay avigunoy yévecic i] 10 Maganay agyyy oLdsuiay Elnyey, ovd’ Fes nove 
ya televiny’ GAL’ ny te aed nad totes martes’ F pianos ts tis dons aM ov 
yéyover, aunzavoy GY yoovey oooy ysyoros Gy sin. Either the generation 
of men had no beginning at all, and will have no end, but always was 
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and always will be; or else there has been an inestimable length of 
time from the beginning of it.—Which place affordeth still more light 
to the former; for we may well conclade, that by axsigoy te xai dynye- 
yoy, there was not meant an absolute infinity of time, but only such as 
had a very remote or distant beginning, because apyyevoyr here is plain- 
ly taken in that sense. We conceive, therefore, that this was Plato’s 
opinion in his old age, when he wrote his book of Laws, that though 
the world had a beginning, yet it had continued a very long time not 
computable by us; or at least he thought fit to declare himself after 
that manner, perhaps by reason of the clamors of Aristotle, or some 
others against his Timeus, that so he might thereby somewhat mollify 
that opinion of the novity of the world, by removing the epocha and 
date thereof to so great a distance. 

Now, it is very true, what we have several times before suggested, 
that there have been amongst the Pagans, both Theogonists and Cosmogo- 
nists too, that were Atbeists ; they abusing the word gods several ways; 
some of them, as Anaximander, understanding thereby inanimate 
worlds successively generated out of senseless matter, and corrupted 
again into it; others,as Anaximenes and Democritus, allowing, that 
there were certain animals and understanding beings superior to men, 
but such only as were native and mortal, in like manner as men, and 
calling these by the name of gods. Of the former of which two phi- 
losophers, St. Austin! gives us this account: ‘‘ Anaximenes omnes re- 
rum causas infinito aéri dedit, nec deos negavit aut tacuit, non tamen 
ab ipsis aérem factum, sed ipsos ex aére ortos credidit :” Anaximenes 
made infinite air to be the first original and cause of all things; and 
yet was he not therefore silent concerning the gods, much less did he 
deny them ; nevertheless, he did not believe the air to have been made 
by the gods, but the gods to have been all generated out of the air.— 
These were therefore such Theogonists, as supposed all the gods with- 
out exception to be generable and corruptible, and acknowledged no 
Seov ayevvntoy at all, no understanding being unmade and self-existent ; 
but concluded senseless matter to be the only ayéyrntoy and original of 
all things, which is absolute Atheism. Notwithstanding which, it is 
certain, that all the Pagan Theogonists were not Atheists, (no more 
than all their Cosmogonists Theists) but that there was another sort of 
Theogonists amongst them, who supposed indeed all the inferior mun- 
dane gods to have been made or generated in one sense or other ;_ but 
asserted one Secor eins xai avdvacctetoy, one supreme unmade 
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self-existent Deity, who was the cause of them all: which Theogonists, 
for distinction sake from those other Atheistic ones, may be called 
Divine. : 

And that Plato was such a Divine Theogonist, is a thing, as we 
conceive, out of question ; but if there had been any doubt concerning 
it, it would have been sufficiently removed from those passages before 
cited out of his Timeus. To which, nevertheless, for fuller satisfac- 
tion sake, may be added these two following : the first, page 34: ovtos 
dn nag ovtos aes Aoywpog Deod, magi row xotd docusvoy Seoy LoyiaPels° 
For thus it ought to be read Orrog, as it is also in Aldus’s edition ; and 
not ovtws, as in Stephens, following an error in that of Ficinus. And 
accordingly the words are thus rendered by Cicero: “‘ Hec Deus is, 
qui semper erat, de aliquando futuro deo cogitans, levem eum effecit, 
et undique equabilem,” etc. This was the ratiocination or resolution 
of that God, which always is, concerniug that god, which was some- 
time about to be made, that he should be smooth and spherical, etc.— 
Where again, it presently follows in Cicero’s version, ‘‘ Sic Deus ille 
wternus hunc perfecte beatum deum procreavit :” thus that eternal 
God procreated this perfectly happy god, the world.— Where there is 
plainly mention made of two gods, one a generated god, the animated 
world, called elsewhere in Plato Ssioy yeryntoy ; and another eternal 
and unmade God, innatus et infectus Deus, who was the cause of the 
world’s generation or production ; or, to keep close to Plato’s own Jan- 
guage, one God who belonged to genesis, or that head of being, which 
he calls generation, and therefore must needs have an antecedent cause 
of his existence, since nothing can be made without a cause ; and 
another God, that was truly and properly otgia, immutable essence, 
who was the cause of that generated god the universe, and therefore 
of all things. The other passage of Plato’s is, (page 41, of his 
Timeus,) és ov» mavtes Geos te negenoloves qpavepis, xai door palvorrac 
sa oor dy éFilocs Ssot, yivecty tayoy, léyes mgoc attovs 6 1008 t0 way 
ysrrnaas, tade, Gsod Saw, dv sya Snprovgyos, nary te iyo, a Os spot 
ysvopeva When therefore all the gods, both thoee which move visibly 
about the heavens, and those which appear to us as often as they please 
(that is, both the stars and demons,) were generated or created, that 
God, which made this whole universe, bespake these generated gods 
after this manner: Ye gods of gods (whom I myself am the maker and 
father of) attend.—Where the words Seo S:#y, notwithstanding Pro- 
elus’s other differing conjectures, seem to have been very well rendered 
by Cicero : Dit, qui deorum satu orti estis, Ye gods, which are the 
progeny or offspring of the gods.— And the gods, whose offspring these 
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generated gods (the animated stars and demons) are said to be, must 
needs be those atd:0s Seoi, those eternal gods, elsewhere mentioned in 
the same Timzas, as where the philosopher calls the world,' ta aidiey 
Sew yeyovos ayalua, a generated or created image of the eternal gods ; 
—as Cicero also is to be understood of these, when he speaks of the 
world’s being made by the gods, and by the counsel of the gods. Now, 
these eternal gods of Plato, called by his followers Seo: txagxoopos, the 
supramundane gods,—though, according to that stricter notion of the 
word yéveow, as it is used both in Plato and Aristotle, for a temporary 
production of things, é§ ovx Ste, they were indeed all ayéyrrntos, be- 
cause they never were not, and had no beginning of their existence ; 
yet, notwithstanding were they not therefore supposed by that philoso- 
pher to be all aitoyovo: and avdvzcctaros, so many self-originated and 
self-subsistent beings, or first principles, but only one of them such, 
and the rest derived from that one : it being very true, as we conceive, 
what Proclus® affirms, 6%: 6 Marey énxi play aoyny avayss nuyta, that 
Plato reduces all things to one principle,—even matter itself; but un- 
questionable, that he deriveth all his gods from one. Wherefore, all 
those eternal gods of Plato (one only excepted,) though they were not 
yéventos, or generated in one sense, that is, xatu yeovoy, as to a tempo- 
rary beginning, yet were they, notwithstanding, as Proclus distinguish- 
eth, yévynto: ax aitlas, generated in another sense, as produced from a 
superior cause, there being only one such ayéyrytos, one ingenerate or 
unproduced Deity. Thus, according to Plato, there were two sorts of 
secondary or inferior and derivative gods ; first, the Psot éyxoopsos, or 
mundane gods, such as had all of them a temporary generation with 
the world, and of whom Plato's theogonia and yevécss¢ See is properly 
to be understood ; and secondly, the tagxoouios and aidso: Seol, the 
supramundane and eternal gods, which were all of them also, save only 
one, produced from that one, and dependent on it as their cause. But 
of these inferier eternal gods of the Platonists and Pythagoreans we are 
to speak again afterwards. In the mean time it is evident, that in that 
passage of Plato's before cited, there is plain mention made both of 
Seok yévecty syortes, of dit orti, gods who were made or generated with 
the world, and of 6 t08s to nay yerynoas, of one God, who was the maker 
of them, and of the whole universe, who therefore is himself every way 
ayévyntoc, unmade or unproduced.—And accordingly, he afterwards 
subjoins, xal 6 pév Oy tavta wavta Sraratas, Suevev dy tH bavrov xato te0- 
mov Hoa pévortos 04 voncartss of aides thy tov xatgos takiy, éxsiSovro 
aity* which Cicero thus renders: “ Atque is quidem (Deus) qui 
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cuncta composuit, constanter in suo manebat statu ; qui autem erant 
ab eo creati (dii) cum parentis ordinem cognovissent, hunc sequeban- 
tur,” etc. Then that god, who framed all things, remained constantly 
in his former state: and his sons, or the gods that were created by him, 
observed his order and appointment.— 

Neither was Plato singular in this ; but the generality of the other 
Pagan Theists, who were more intelligent, all along agreed with him 
herein, as to the generation of the mundane gods ; as so were both 
Theists and Theogonists, they indeed understanding nothing else by 
their theogonia, or generation of gods, than a Divine cosmogonia, or 
creation of the world by God ; forasmuch as they supposed the world 
itself as animated, and its several parts to be gods. So that they as- 
serted these three things : first, a cosmogonia, the generation of the 
world, that it was not from eternity, but had a novity or beginning ; 
secondly, that this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, was also a 
theogonia, or generation of gods, the world itself and several of its parts 
animated being esteemed stich ; and lastly, that both these gods and 
the world were made and produced by one Seog ayévyntos xal avtoyerns, 
one unproduced and self-originated Deity.—All which particulars we 
may here briefly exemplify in P. Ovidius Naso, whose paganity suffi- 
ciently appears from his Fastorum and all his other writings, and who 
also went off the stage before Christianity appeared on it, and may 
well be presumed to represent the then generally received doctrine of 
the Pagans. First, therefore, as for the generation and novity of the 
world, and its first production out of a chaos, we have it fully acknow- 
ledged by him in these following verses : 


! Ante mare et terras, et, quod tegit omuia, coeluim, 
Unus erat toto natures vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 
Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina reruin. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prebebat lumina Titan, 
Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phabe, 
Nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus, 
Ponderibus librata suis ; nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Quague erat et tellus, etc. 
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Which, in Mr. Sandys’s English, with some little alteration, speaks 
thus : 


Before that sea, and earth, and heaven was fram’d, 
One face had nature, which they chaos uam’d. 
No Titan yet the world with light adorns, 

Nor waxing Phebe fills her wained horns ; 

Nor hung the self-poiz’d earth in thin air plac’d, 
Nor Amphitrite the vast shore embrac’d ; 
Earth, air, and sea confounded, etc. 


Tn the next place, when there was a world made out of this chaos, that 
this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, was also a theogonia, or 
generation of gods, is plainly intimated in these verses : 


Neu regio foret ulla suis animalibus orba, 
Astra tenent coleste solum, formeeque deorum. 


To this sense, 


That nought of animals might unfurnish’d lie, 
The gods, in forin of stars, possess the sky. 


And that all this was effected, and this orderly mundane system 
produced out of a disorderly confused chaos, not by a fortuitous motion 
of matter, or the jumbling of atoms, but by the providence and com- 
mand of one unmade Deity, which was also that, that furnished all the 
several parts of the world with respective animals, the sea with fishes, 
the earth with men, and the heaven with gods ; is thus declared also 
by the poet :— 


Hanc Deus et melior litem natura diremit, 
Nam colo terras, et terris abscidit undas : 

Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aére ccelum, ete. 
Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille deorum, 
Congeriem secuit, sectamque in membra redegit ; 
Principium terram, ne non sequalis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis : 
Tum freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere ventis 
Jussit, etc. 

Sic onus inclusuim numero distinxit eodem 
Cura Dei, etc. 
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This strife (with better nature) God decides, 

He earth from heaven, the sea from earth divides : 
He ether pure extracts from grosser air. 

All which unfolded by his prudent care, 

From that blind mass ; the happily digjoin’d 

With etrifeless peace, he to their seats confin’d, etc. 
What God soever this division wrought, 

And every part to due proportion brought, 

First, lest the earth unequal should appear, 

He turn’d it round in figure of a sphere. 

Then seas diffus’d, commanding them to roar 
With ruffling winds, and give the land a shore. 
To those he added springs, ponds, lakes immense, 
And rivers whom their winding borders fence. 


Where, though that learned paraphrast supposed (and not without 
some probability neither) that Deus et melior natura, God and the bet- 
ter nature,—were one and the self-same thing, yet we rather conceived 
them to be distinct, but one of them subordinate to the other as its in- 
strument, God and the plastic nature ; accordingly as Aristotle writes 
in his Physics, Notg xai ®vorg altsoy rovds tov navtos, That mind and 
nature were both together the cause of this universe.— 

Nevertheless, we cannot but observe in this place, that though that 
poet speaks more than once of God singularly, as also calls him mundi 
fabricator, and ille opifer rerum, and mundi melioris origo ; yet not- 
withstanding, where he writes of the making of man, Pagan-like, he 
affirms him, though to have been made by God, yet according to the 
image or likeness of the gods, which govern all things. 


Sanctius hie animal, mentisque capacius alte, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cestera posset ; 
Natus homo est: sive hunc divino serine fecit, 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

Sive recens tellus, seductaque pnuper ab alto 
AEthere, cognati retinebat semina coli. 

Quam satus Iapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in effigiem moderantdm cuncta deorum. 


The nobler being, with a mind possest, 

Was wanting yet, that should command the rest. 
That Maker, the best world’s original, 

Either him fram'd of seed celestial ; 
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Or earth, which late he did from heaven divide, 
Some sacred reeds retain’d to heaven allied : 
Which with the living streain Prometheus mixt, 
And in that artificial structure fixt 

The form of all the all-ruling deities. 


And because some may probably be puzzled with this seeming contra- 
diction, that one God should be said to be the maker of the whole 
.world and of man, and yet the government of all should be attributed 
wto gods plurally, and man said to be made in the image and likeness of 
the gods ; we shall therefore add here, that according to the tenor of 
the Pagan theology, the inferior and minor gods were supposed also to 
have all of them their several share in the government of things below 
them : for which cause they are called not only by Maximus Tyrius,' 
auvapyortss Deu), co-rulers with God, but also by Plato himself, 10 peyio- 
1 Saipovs ovvagyortec, the co-governors and co-reigners with the su- 
preme God. So that the government of this inferior world was by the 
Pagans often attributed to them jointly, the supreme and inferior gods 
both together, under that one general name of gods. But the chief of 
those inferior deities, in whose image man is also said to have been 
made, as well as in the likeness of the supreme, were either those ce- 
lestial gods and animated stars before mentioned by the poet, or else 
the eternal gods of Plato, which were looked upon likewise as co- 
makers of the world subordinate. 

Besides Ovid, we might instance here in many more of the Pagan The- 
ogonists clearly acknowledging in like manner one unmade Deity, which 
generated both the world and all the other gods in it ; as, for example, 
Strabo, who, affirming that the world was 175 gucews apa xai tie 
oovoins Egyov, the joint work both of nature and providence,—as it was 
before ascribed by Ovid* to Deus et melior natura, adds concerning 
Providence or the Deity in this manner : To 0é tH¢ sgovolag, ors Befov- 
Antor xoi ait ormslotégn tig ovga, xai prveioy Epyory Snusougyos, ev tols 
moatorg Cua yervany, we toll Stagéporta tar allow xai tovtey ta xgatiote 
Gros te xai avFporovs, ov ivexsy xai te lla cuvioctnxe. Tois uéy ovv 
Gsoig anédete toy ovgavory, toig 0 avPounos thy yyy. That having a 
multiform fecundity in it, and delighting in variety of works, it designed 
principally to make animals as the most excellent things, and amongst 
them chiefly those two noblest kinds of animals, gods and men ; for 
whose sakes the other things were made ; and then assigned heaven to 
the gods, and earth to men, the two extreme parts of the world for their 
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respective habitations.—Thus also Seneca in Lactantius,’ speaking 
concerning God : “ Hic cum prima fundamenta molis pulcherrime 
jaceret, et hoc ordiretur, quo neque majus quicquam novit natura nec 
melius ; ut omnia sub ducibus irent, quamvis ipse per totum se corpus 
intenderat, tamen ministros regni sui deos genuit.” God, when he 
laid the foundations of this most beautiful fabric, and began to erect 
that structure, than which nature knows nothing greater or more ex- 
cellent ; to the end that all things might be carried on under their res- 
pective governors orderly, though he intended himself through the 
whole, as to preside in chief over all, yet did he generate gods also, as 
subordinate ministers of his kingdom under him.—We shall forbear to 
mention the testimonies of others here, because they may be more 
opportunely inserted elsewhere ; only we shall add, as to Hesiod and 
Homer, that though they seem to have been sometimes suspected, both 
by Plato and Aristotle, for Atheistic Theogonists, yet, as Aristotle did, 
upon maturer thoughts, afterwards change his opinion concerning both 
of them, so it is most probable, that they were no Atheists, but Divine 
Theogonists ; such as supposed indeed many generated gods, but one 
supreme unmade Deity, the maker both of the world and them. And 
this not only for the grounds before alleged concerning Hesiod, and 
because both of thern do every where affirm even their generated gods 
to be immortal (which no Atheists did,) but also for sundry other rea- 
sons, some of which may be‘more conveniently inserted elsewhere. 
Moreover, it hath been already intimated, that the generated gods of 
Hesiod and Homer extend further than those of Plato’s; they being 
not only the animated parts of the world, but also all the other things 
of nature fictitiously personated, and improperly or abusively called 
gods and goddesses ; whereof a further account will be afterwards 
given. 

Neither ought it at all to be wondered at, if these Divine T heogo- 
nists amongst the Pagans did many times, as well as those other athe- 
istic ones, make Chaos and the Ocean senior to the gods, and Night 
the mother of them. The former of these being not only done by He- 
siod and Homer, but also by the generality of the ancient Pagan The- 
ists in Epicharmus ;* and the latter by Orpheus,® an undoubted Theist, 
in his hymn of the Night : 
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Nixra Deby yevitagay, asleopes, 798 xai avdgey- 
Noctem concelebro genetricem hominum dedmque. 


They not understanding this absolutely and universally of all the gods 
without exception, as the other Atheistic Theogonists did, as if there 
had been no unmade Deity at all, but Chaos and Night (that is, sense- 
less matter blindly and fortuitously moved,) had been the sole original 
of all things, but only of the of Gzol, the gods, so called by way of dis- 
tinction from God, or the supreme Deity : that is, the inferior mundane 
gods generated together with the world. The reason whereof was, be- 
cause it was a most ancient, and in a manner universally received tra- 
dition amongst the Pagans, as hath been often intimated, that the coe- 
mogonia, or generation of the world, took its first beginning from a 
chaos (the Divine Cosmogonists agreeing herein with the Atheistic 
ones ;) this tradition having been delivered down from Orpheus and 
Linus (amongst the Greeks,) by Hesiod and Homer, and others ; ac- 
knowledged by Epicharmus ; and embraced by Thales, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and other philosophers, who were Theists ; the antiquity whereof 
was thus declared by Euripides :! 


Ox éuos 0 pitos, ald sung unteos nage, 

‘Ng odgaves t2 yola t ny poopy pla, 

"Ena S dyagicInoay aldnioy diya, 

Tixtovos wavta, xavédaxay tig aos, 

Ta divdga, xntnva, Fygas, ods F adun toeper, 
Tévog t2 Syntay’ 


Non hic meus, sed matris est sermo mee, 
Figura ut una fuerit et coli et soli, 
Secreta que mox ut receperunt statum, 
Cuncta ediderunt heec in oras luminis ; 
Feras, volucres, arbores, ponti gregem, 
Homines quoque ipsos. 


Neither can it reasonably be doubted, but that it was originally Mo- 
saical, and indeed at first a Divine revelation, since no man could 
otherwise pretend to know what was done before mankind had any 
being. Wherefore those Pagan Cosmogonists, who were Theists, be- 
ing Polytheists and Theogonists also, and asserting, besides the one 
supreme unmade Deity, other inferior mundane gods, penerated to- 
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gether with the world (the chief whereof were the animated stars,) they 
must needs, according to the tenor of that tradition, suppose them, as 
to their corporeal parts at least, to have been juniors to Night and 
Chaos, and the offspring of them, because they were all made out of an 
antecedent dark chaos. Ty» puyalgy dxtePsdoos Isyovoww (saith Plu- 
tarch,)! éxo Aiyuntiay tuginy oveay, Gt 10 oxotog Tov Mutos HyOUPTO 
agsoBuregor The mus aranecus being blind, is said to have been deified 
by the Egyptians, because they thought, that darkness was older than 
light.—And the case was the same concerning their demons likewise, 
they being conceived to have their corporeal vehicula also ; for which 
cause, as Porphyrius* from Numenius writeth, the ancient Egyptians 
pictured them in ships or boats floating upon the water : tovg dé Aiyun- 
tloug dia tovr0 rove Saluovas anavtas ovx kordvar ént oregeod, alla navtas 
éxi nioiov. The Egyptians therefose represented all their demons, as 
not standing upon firm land, but in ships upon the water.—But as for 
the incorporeal part or souls of those inferior gods, though these Divine 
Theogonists could not derive their original from Chaos or matter, but 
rather from that other principle called Love, as being divinely created, 
and so having God for their father, yet might they, notwithstanding, in 
another sense, fancy Night to have been their mother too, inasmuch as 
they were all made éf oix ovtwy, from an antecedent non-existence or 
nothing, brought forth into being. For which cause there seems to 
have been in Orpheus a dialogue betwixt the maker of the world and 
Night.* For that this ancient cabala, which derived the cosmogonia 
from Chaos and Love, was at first religious and not atheistical, and 
Love understood in it not to be the offspring of Chaos, may be con- 
cluded from hence, because this Love as well as Chaos was of a Mosai- 
cal extraction also and plainly derived from that Spirit of God, which 
is said in Scripture to have moved upon the waters, that is, upon the 
chaos ; whether by this Spirit be to be meant God himself, as act- 
ing immediately upon the matter, or some other active principle derived 
from God and not from matter (as a mundane soul or plastic nature.) 
From whence also it came, that, as Porphyrius testifieth, the ancient 
Pagans thought the water to be divinely inspired : 4i,yotrto vag mgoai- 
Cavey to) tdats tas wuyas Psonvow ovte ws yo 6 Notpyvtog Oia tovto Lé- 
yey xai toy noopytny signxsvas, EupégerIas exavw tov Vdurtog Feov avevuar’ 
They thought, that souls attended upon the water, or resorted there- 
unto, as being divinely inspired, as Numenius writeth, adding | the Pro- 
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phet also therefore to have said, that the spirit of God moved upon the 
water. — 

And that this cabala was thus understood by some of the ancient 
Pagan Cosmogonists themselves, appears plainly, not only from Simmias 
Rhodius and Parmenides, but also from these following verses of Or- 
pheus, or whoever was the writer of those Argonautics, undoubtedly 
ancient, where Chaos and Love are thus brought in together :-— 


'TTonta pév agyaiou Xazos ptdenpatoy vuyor, 

“Ng snopes ious, wg T OvEarOS sig négas HAPs, 
Tig t siguotégvoy yéveasy, nuSpeva 12 Salacons, 
geo Biraroy ts xai avrotely wodupnter “Egerta, 
"Ooca t ipuxey anxayta, Suxguve 3 alloy an GAlov ° 


To this sense: We will first sing a pleasant and delightful song con- 
cerning the ancient Chaos, how heaven, earth, and seas were framed 
out of it; as also concerning that much-wise and sagacious Love, the 
oldest of all, and self-perfect, which actively produced all these things, 
separating one thing from another.— Where this Love is not only called 
sodvpntis, of much counsel or sagaciousness, which implies it to have 
been a substantial and intellectual thing, but also zgecfctaros, the oldest 
of all, and therefore senior to Chaos, as, likewise, avtorelye, self-perfect 
or self-originated.—F rom whence it is manifest, that, according to the 
Orphic tradition, this Love, which the cosmogonia was derived from, 
was no other than the eternal unmade Deity (or an active principle 
depending on it) which produced this whole orderly world, and all the 
generated gods in it, as to their material part, out of Chaos and Night. 
Accordingly, as Aristotle determines in his Metaphysics, not only in 
the place before cited, but also afterward : "fregos Oé tives, oDer 4 oQxy 
Tijs xsynoewc, ogo. 4, Novy § “Eguwta motovowy agyyy. Others, besides the 
material cause of the world, assign an efficient, or cause of motion ; 
namely, whosoever make either Mind (and intellect) or Love a princi- 
ple.—Wherefore we conclude, that that other Atheistic cabala, or 
Aristophanic tradition before-mentioned, which accordingly, as Aris- 
totle also elsewhere declareth concerning it, did é vvxro¢ marta yerray, 
generate all things whatsoever, even the gods themselves universally, 
out of Night and Chaos, making Love itself likewise to have been pro- 
duced from an egg of the Night; I say, that this was nothing else but 
a mere depravation of the ancient Mosaic cabala, as also an absolately 
impossible hypothesis, it deriving all things whatsoever in the universe, 
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besides the bare substance of senseless matter, in another sense than 
that before-mentioned, out of nonentity or nothing ; as shall be also fur- 
ther manifested afterwards. 

We have now represented the sense and generally received doctrine 
of the ancient Pagan theologers, that there was indeed a multiplicity of 
gods, but yet so that one of them only was ayévvyrtos, ingenerate or un- 
made, by whom all the other gods, together with the world, were made, 
#0 as to have had a novity of being, or a temporary beginning of their 
existence; Plato and the Pythagoreans here only differing from the 
rest in this, that though they acknowledged the world and all the mun- 
dane gods to have been generated together in time, yet they supposed 
certain other intelligible and supramundane gods also, which however, 
produced from one original Deity, were nevertheless eternal or. without 
beginning. But now we must acknowledge, that there were amongst 
the Pagan Theists some of a different persuasion from the rest, who 
therefore did not admit of any theogonia in the sense before declared, 
that is, any temporary generation of gods, because they acknowledged 
no cosmogonia, no temporary production of the world, but concluded it 
to have been from eternity. 

That Aristotle was one of these is sufficiently known ; whose in- 
ferior gods, therefore, the sun, moon, and stars, must needs be ayévvntor, 
or ingenerate, in this sense, so as to have had no temporary production, 
because the whole world to him was such. And if that philosopher! be 
to be believed himself was the very first, at least of all the Greeks, who 
asserted this ingenerateness or eternity of the world ; he affirming, that 
all before him did yevvgy tor xoopoy, and xooponoriy, generate or make 
the world; that is, attribute a temporary production to it, and conse- 
quently to all those gods also, which were a part thereof. Notwith- 
standing which, the writer De Placitis Philosophorum,* and Stobeus,° 
impute this dogma of the world’s eternity to certain others of the Greek 
philosophers before Aristotle (besides Ocellus Lucanus,* who is also ac- 
knowledged by Philo to have been an assertor thereof.) And indeed 
Epicharmus, though a Theist, seems plainly to have been of this per- 
suasion, that the world was unmade, as also that there waa no theogonia, 
nor temporary production of the inferior gods, from these verses of his,° 
according to Grotius’s correction :— 


1 De Ceelo, lib. i. cap. x. p. 623. tom. i. oper. 
2 Lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 886. 
3 Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. xxiv. p. 44. 
4 De Mundi Aternitate, inter Scriptor. Mytholog. a Tho. Gale editos. 
5 Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. iii. segm. x. p. 170. 
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Nempe Di semper fuerunt, atque nunquam intercident : 
Heec qua dico semper nobis rebus in iisdem se exhibent. 
Extitisse sed deorum primum perbibetur chaos: 
Quinam vero? nam de nibilo nil pote primum existere. 
Ergo nec primum profecto quicquam, nec fuit alterum : 
Sed que nunc sic appellantur, alia fient postmodun. 


Where, though he acknowledges this to have been the general tra- 
dition of the ancient Theists, that Chaos was before the gods, and that 
the inferior mundane gods had a temporary generation, or production 
with the world ; yet, notwithstanding, does he conclude against it, from 
this ground of reason—because nothing could proceed from nothing ; 
and, therefore, both the gods, and indeed whatsoever else is substantial 
in the world, was from eternity unmade, only the fashion of things 
having been altered. 

Moreover, Diodorus Siculus affirms the Chaldeans likewise to have 
asserted this dogma of the world’s eternity, 205 8” ov» Xaddatos thy pév tot 
xdopou priory aidioy qrory elvat, xad urts dE aoxns yéveow toxnxévac, upd” 
toregor PIogay énsdé$ecFas. The Chaldeans affirm the nature of the 
world to be eternal, and that it was neither generated from any begin- 
ning, will nor ever admit corruption.— Who, that they were not Atheists 
for al] that (no more than Aristotle,) appears from those following words 
of that historiographer : 17» 18 téy claw taker té xa raxdopunos, Peig tive 
mgovole yeyovéva:, xai viv Exacta tay dy ovigar@ yivousyar, oUy ws Etuyer, 
avd” aitopatms, add” apiopery tive nat AsBaieag xexvgnpérn Peo xpicet, 
ovytlsicSas’ They believe also, that the order and disposition of the 
world is by a certain Divine Providence, and that every one of those 
things, which come to pass in the heavens, happens not by chance, but 
by acertain determinate and firmly ratified judgment of the gods.— 
However, it is a thing known to all, that the generality of the later 
Platonists stiffly adhered to Aristotle in this; neither did they only 
assert the corporeal world, with all the inferior mundane gods in it, to 
be ayevyytovs, or angencrate, and to have existed from eternity, but also 
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maintained the same concerning the souls of men, and all other ani- 
mals (they concluding that no souls were younger than body or the 
world ;) and because they would not seem to depart from their master, 
Pilato, therefore did they endeavor violently to force this same sense 
upon Plato’s words also. 

Notwithstanding which, concerning these later Platonists, it is here 
observable, that though they thus asserted the world, and all inferior 
gods and souls, to have been ayeyyytoys, according to that stricter sense 
of the word declared, that is, to have had no temporary generation or 
beginning, but to have existed from eternity ; yet by no means did they 
therefore conceive them to be atvsoyevsic xal avdvnocratous, self-origin- 
ated, and self-existing, but concluded them to have been all derived 
from one sole self-existent Deity’ as their cause; which, therefore, 
thbugh not in order of time, yet of nature was before them. To this 
purpose, Plotinus : voby xo avrod slyas ovy ws xoory zECtEQOY aiTod Orta, 
GAL” ots naga vou dots xai pices meotsgos éxivos, xa aitioy tovtOU, agyt- 
tURoY o1oy xaos magadsype sixovoc’ xal Js éxsivoy Ovtog xad Unootartos ass 
tovds tov tgomoy. Mind or God was before the world, not as if it existed 
before it in time, but because the world proceeded from it, and that 
was in order of nature first as the cause thereof, and its archetype or 
paradigm ; the world also always subsisting by it and from it.—*And 
again elsewhere to the same purpose, ov tolvuy dyévsto, ali’ éyiveto xal 
yarjoetas, Oon yeryta déyeta, ov 06 pIagyostas, ald 7 Ove Exes tig G. The 
things, which are said to haye been made or generated, were not 50 
made, as that they ever had a beginning of their existence, but yet they 
were made, and will be always made (in another sense ;) nor will they 
ever be destroyed otherwise than as being dissolved into those simple 
principles, out of which some of them were compounded.— Where, 
though the world be said never to have been made as to a temporary 
beginning, yet, in another sense, it is said to be always made, as de- 
pending upon God* perpetually as the emanative cause thereof. Agree- 
ably whereunto, the manner of the world’s production from God is thus 
declared by that philosopher : ovx ogPdic of pFelgoves xal yerraory atte, 
OoTts ¥aQ TOOMOS THs ROsHoseg TAUTHS, Ox EFéoves curdvas, vd’ Toaory, 
Ors Oaoy éxtive dAdapres, ov unnote ta Ghda éldeiner. They do not rightly, 
who corrupt and generate the world, for they will not understand what 
manner of making or production the world had, to wit, by way of efful- 
gency or eradiation from the Deity. From whence it follows, that the 
world must needs have been so long as there was a God, as the light 
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was coeve with the sun.—So likewise Proclus! concludes, that the 
world was ae ysyvopevos, xai dlapnopusvos axo tov Ovtos, always genera- 
ted or eradiated from God—and therefore must needs be eternal, God 
being so. Wherefore these latter Platonists supposed the same thing 
concerning the corporeal world, and the lower mundane gods, which 
their master Plato did concerning his higher eternal gods; that though 
they had no temporary production, yet they all depended no less upon 
one supreme Deity, than if they had been made out of nothing by him. 
From whence it is manifest, that none of these philosophers apprehen- 
ded any repugnancy at all betwixt these two things; existence from 
eternity, and being caused or produced by another. Nor can we make 
any great doubt, but that if the latter Platonists had been fully convin- 
ced of any contradictious inconsistency here, they would readily have 
disclaimed that their so beloved hypothesis of the world’s eternity ; it 
being so far from truth what some have supposed, that the assertors of 
the world’s eternity were all Atheists, that these latter Platonists were 
led into this opinion no otherwise than from the sole consideration of 
the Deity; to wit, its aya9oedns Bovinats, xad yovipos Suvayie, its essen- 
tial goodness, and generative power, or emanative fecundity?—as Pro- 
clus plainly declares upon the Timeus. 

Now, though Aristotle were not acted with any such divine enthu- 
siasm as these Platonists seem to have been, yet did he notwithstanding, 
after his sober manner, really maintain the same thing; that though 
the world, and inferior mundane gods, had no temporary generation, 
yet were they nevertheless all produced from one supreme Deity as their 
cause. Thus Simplicius represents that philosopher’s sense : ‘Agsotot- 
sing ov ylveaSer atiot tov xdcpor, alia xat alloy toomoy imo OGeov nwagu- 
ysoSae Aristotle would not have the world to have been made (so as 
to have had a begisning,) but yet nevertheless to have been produced 
from God after some other manner.—And again afterward; ‘Agso- 
totélys t0 alttoy tov ovgavov xai tig aidlov xivjcews avtov Seby Léyosy, 
Guns ayéyntoy avtoy anosexyves. Aristotle, though making God the 
cause of the heaven and xs eternal motion, yet concludes it notwith- 
standing to-have been ingenerate or unmade ;—that is, without be- 
ginning. However, we think fit here to observe, that though Aristotle 
do for the most part express a great deal of zeal and confidence for that 


“1 There are atill extant eighteen arguments of his, wherein he attacks 
the Christian doctrine of the world’s being created by God in time; in 
anewer to which, John Philoponus wrote the same number of books 
against the eternity of the world. Vide Jo. Alberti Fabricii Biblioth. 
Greec. lib. v. c. xxvi. § xiii. p. 522. 

2p, 116, 3Jn Arist. Phys. L 8. p. 320. b. edit. Aldi. 
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opinion of the world’s eternity, yet doth he sometimes for all that seem 
to flag a little, and speak more languidly and skeptically about it; as, 
for example, in his book de Partibus Animalium, where he treats con- 
cerning an artificial nature :! padtoy eixog tov ovgaroy ysysvijcGas, x0 
tovaving aitiac, sb yéyove, xad elyas Sux tosavtny aitlay, wadlov 7 (aa ta 
Synta > It is more likely, that the heaven was made by such a cause 
as this (if it were made,) and that it is maintained by such a cause, 
than that mortal animals should be so ; which yet is a thing more gen- 
erally acknowledged.—Now it was before declared, that Aristotle’s ar- 
tificial nature was nothing but the mere executioner or opificer of a 
perfect mind, that is, of the Deity ; which two therefore he sometimes 
joins together in the Cosmopepia, affirming that Mind and nature, that 
1s, God and nature, were the cause of this universe. 

And now we see plainly, that though there was a real controversy 
amongst the Pagan theologers (especially from Aristotle’s time down- 
ward,) concerning the Cosmogonia and Theogonia, according to the 
stricter notion of those words, the temporary generation or production 
of the world and inferior gods, or whether they had any beginning or 
no; yet ‘was there no controversy at all concerning the self-existency 
of them, but it was universally agreed upon amongst them, that the 
world, and the inferior gods, however supposed by some to have existed 
from eternity, yet were nevertheless all derived from one sole self-exis- 
tent Deity as their cause; t20 Sov nagayopusvor 7 élkaunopevos, being 
either eradiated or produced from God.—Wherefore it is observable, 
that these Pagan Theists, who asserted the world’s eternity, did them- 
selves distinguish concerning the word ysvytoy, ortum, natum, et factum, 
as that which was equivocal : and though in one sense of it, they de- 
nied, that the world and inferior gods were ysyytoi, yet notwithstanding 
did they in another sense clearly affirm the same. For the word yern- 
soy (say they)* strictly and properly taken, is to év uéges xoovou t4y tis t0 
slyas nagodor Aayoy, that which in respect of time passed out of non-ex- 
istence into being—or 0 10 mgotsgoy un Oy, Votegoy O82 Gy, that which be- 
ing not before, afterwards was.—Nevertheless they acknowledge, that 
in a larger sense this word yeyytoy may be taken also for 10 onxagoty an 
aitlag tgosapevoy, that which doth any way depend upon a superior 
being as its cause.—And there must needs be the same equivocation 
in the word ayérytoy, so that this in like manner may be taken also, 
either yoorixac, for that which is ingenerate in respect of time, as hav- 
ing no temporary beginning ; or else for that which is ax’ aitlas ayéyn- 

1 L. i.e. 1. [p. 474. tom. 2 oper.} 

2 Simplic. in Arist. Phys. fol. 265. 
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toy, ingenerate or unprodaced from any cause :—in which Jatter sense, 
that word ayéyntoy, or unmade, is of equal force and extent with avdv- 
nootatoy or attoyerés, that which is self-subsistent or self-originated ;— 
and accordingly it was used by those Pagan Theists, who concluded 
Ots tly ayéyntos, i. e. that matter was unmade—that is, not only existed 
from eternity without beginning, but also was self-existent, and inde- 
pendent upon any superior cause. Now, as to the former of these two 
senses of those words, yevntor and ayérntor, the generality of the ancient 
Pagans, and together with them: Plato, affirmed the world, and all the 
inferior gods, to be yer7tovs, to have been made in time—or to have had 
a beginning ; (for whatever the latter Platonists pretend, this was un- 
doubtedly Plato’s notion of that word, and no other, when he concluded 
the world to be yevytoy, forasmuch as himself expressly-opposes it to 
aiésoy, that which is eternal.) But, on the contrary, Aristotle, and the 
latter Platonists, determined the world, and all the inferior gods, to be 
in this sense ayerntous, such as had no temporary beginning—but were 
from eternity. However, according to the latter sense of those words, 
all the Pagan theologers agreed together, that the world, and all the in- 
ferior gods, whether having a beginning, or existing from eternity, were 
notwithstanding ysyytol ax aitias, produced or derived from a superior 
cause ;—and that thus there was only one deo¢ ayéyytos, one unproduced 
and self-existent Deity—who is said by them to be assiag xgelzter xad 
mgeoButegos, superior to a cause, and older than any cause, he being 
the cause of all things besides himself. ‘Thus Crantor, and his follow- 
ers in Proclus,' zealous assertors of the world’s eternity, determined, 
yevntov MyscPa: toy xoomoy oc an aitiag Gling nagayouevoy, xai ovx Ovta 
autoyovor ovdé atIvxcctatoy * that the world (with all the inferior mun- 
dane gods in it,) notwithstanding their being from eternity, might be 
said to be yeyytoi, that is orti, or made, as being produced from another 
cause, and not self-originated or self-existing. In like manner Proclus 
himself, that grand champion for the world’s eternity, plainly acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding, the generation of the gods and world in this 
sense, as being produced from a superior cause : Aéyouey Seay yergoaie, 
any aggytoy avtdy xgocodoy dvdeixvipevor, xal my rv Sevtigny ixsgotyte, 
xoo¢ tas aitlas avtay* We call it the generations of the gods, meaning 
thereby, not any temporary production of them, but their ineffable pro- 
cession from a superior first cause-—Thus also Salustius, in his book 
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de Diis et Mundo,’ where he contends the world to have been from 
eternity, or without beginning, yet concludes both it, and the other in- 
ferior gods, to have been made by one supreme Deity, who is called by 
him, 0 xgdéto¢ Osos, the first God.—For, saith he, peylomys tio Suvepsos 
ovens, oix arPeeinoue Tes nal Lou pore notsiv, alla Peotc te xad Sadiuovas. 
God, or the first cause, having the greatest power, or being omnipotent, 
ought therefore to make not only men, and other animals, but also gods 
and demons. And accordingly this is the title of his 13th chapter : 
néig ta aidca léyetas ylyvsodai, how eternal things may be said to be 
made or generated.—It is true, indeed (as we have often declared,) 
that some of the Pagan Theists asserted God not to be the only ayéyntoy 
xai atSvacctatoy, the only unmade and eelf-existent being—but that 
matter also was such ; nevertheless, this opinion was not so generally 
received amongst them, a8 is commonly supposed : and though some 
of the ancient fathers confidently impute it to Plato, yet there seems to 
be no sufficient ground for their so doing ; and Porphyrius, Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and other Platonists, do not only professedly oppose the same 
as false, but also as that which was dissonant from Plato’s principles. 
Wherefore, according to that larger notion of the word eyéyntoy, as taken 
synonymously with aitoyevés and avduxdotatoy, there were many of the 
Pagan theologers, who agreed with Christians in this, or: atvso ayéyntor 
6 Gs0g, xat odola airot dic dy slros tig 9 dyervynola, that God is the only 
ingenerate or unmade being, and that his very essence is ingenerabil- 
ity or innascibility ;—all other things, even matter itself, being made 
by him. Bat all the rest of them (only a few Ditheists excepted,) 
though they supposed matter to be self-existent, yet did they conclude, 
that there was only sig @s0¢ ayérytos, only one unmade or unproduced 
God—and that all their other gods were ye7t0i, in one sense or other, 
if not as made in time, yet at least as produced from a superior cause. 
Nothing now remaineth, but only that we show, how the Pagans 
did distinguish, and put a difference, betwixt the one supreme unmade 
Deity, and all their other inferior generated gods. Which we are the 
rather concerned to do, because it is notorious, that they did many 
times also confound them together, attributing the government of the 
whole world tothe gods promiscuously, and without putting any due dis- 
crimination betwixt the supreme and inferior (the true reason whereof 
seems to have been this, because they supposed the supreme God, not to 
do all immediately, in the government of the world, but to permit much 
to his inferior ministers ;) one instance of which we had before in Ovid, 
and innumerable such others might be be cited out of their most sober 
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writers. As, for example, Cicero, in his first book of Laws,' ‘‘ Deorum 
immortalium vi, ratione, potestate, mente, numine, natura omnis regi- 
tur ;” the whole nature, or universe, is governed by the force, reason, 
power, mind, and divinity of the immortal gods.—And again in his 
second book,” “ Deos esse dominos ac moderatores omnium rerum, 
eaque que geruntur, eorum geri judicio atque numine ; eosdemque op- 
time de genere hominum mereri, et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quid 
in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religiones colat, intueri ; prio- 
rumque et impiorum habere rationem ; a principio civibus suasum esse 
debet :” the minds of citizens ought to be first of all embued with a 
firm persuasion, that the gods are the lords and moderators of all things, 
and that the conduct and management of the whole world is directed 
and overruled by their judgment and divine power ; that they deserve 
the best of mankind, that they behold and consider what every man is, 
what he doth and takes upon himself, with what mind, piety, and sin- 
cerity, he observes the duties of religion ; and, lastly, that these gods 
have a very different regard to the pious and the impious.—Now such 
passages as these abounding every where in Pagan writings, it is no 
wonder, if many, considering their theology but slightly and superfi- 
cially, have been led into an error, and occasioned thereby to conclude 
the Pagans not to have asserted a Divine monarchy, but to have impu- 
ted both the making and governing of the world to an aristocracy or 
democracy of co-ordinate gods, not only all eternal, but also self-exis- 
tent and unmade. The contrary whereunto, though it be already suf- 
ficiently proved, yet it will not be amiss for us here in the close, to show 
how the Pagans, who sometimes jumble and confound the supreme and 
inferior gods all together, do notwithstanding at other times many ways 
distinguish between the one supreme God, and their other many infe- 
rior gods. 

First, therefore, as the Pagans had many proper names for one and the 
same supreme God, according to several particular considerations of 
him, in respect of his several different manifestations and effects in the 
world ; which are oftentimes mistaken for so many distinct deities 
(some supposing them independent, others subordinate ;) so had they 
also, besides these, other proper names of God, according to that more 
ful] and comprehensive notion of him, as the Maker of the whole world, 
and its supreme Governor, or the sole Monarch of the universe. For 
thus the Greeks called him Zevs and 2m», etc. the Latins Jupiter and 
Jovis, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the Persians Mithras and Oro- 
masdes, the Egyptians and Scythians (according to Herodotus) Am- 
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moun and Pappeus. And Celsus in Origen concludes it to be a mat- 
ter of pure indifferency, to call] the supreme God by any of all these 
names, either Zets, or Ammoun, or Pappzus, or the like : | Kéigog oi2- 
tas pndey Oagpégay, Jia “Tyrotoy, xaleiy 4 Ziva, | Aduvacor, 4 Laas, 
9 (ao Aiyuntio) “Aupour, 5 (ws 2xvFa:) Hannaioy. Celsus thinks it to 
be a matter of no moment, whether we call the highest and supreme 
God, Adonai and Sabaoth, as the Jews do; or Dia and Zena, as the 
Greeks; or, as the Egyptians, Ammoun; or, as the Scythians, Pap- 
peus.— Notwithstanding which, that pious and jealous father expres- 
seth a great deal of zeal against Christians then using any of those Pa- 
gan names. ‘But we will rather endure any torment (saith he) than 
confess Zeus (or Jupiter) to be God; being well assured that the 
Greeks often really worship, under that name, an evil demon, who is 
an enemy both to God and men. And we will rather suffer death, 
than call the supreme God Ammoun, whom the Egyptian enchanters 
thus invoke : deyétwoay Js xai SxvFa: toy Mannaioy Qeoy sivas tov éni 
RaoWw’ GAL Husic ov nacouea, tiPévtes perv tov Eni naas Ieov, we 0é ploy 
To Layorts thy SxvOay éonulay, xai to EF-vo0g aitay xai Siddextoy, ovx ov0- 
palortes tow Ozoy, we xvgiy dvycpats t4 Hannaioy, Sxvdioti yag 10 ng00- 
nyogixoy Toy Osoy, xat Aiyuntioti, xol noon Sadéxtw 7 Exactos évtéI pantat, 
ovoputor, ovy duagtnoetas. And though the Scythians call the su- 
preme God Pappeus, yet we, acknowledging a supreme God, will nev- 
er be persuaded to call him by that name, which it pleased that demon 
(who ruled over the Scythian desert, people, and language) to impose. 
Nevertheless, he that shall use the appellative name for God, either in 
the Scythian, Egyptian, or any other language which he hath been 
brought up in, will not offend.” Where Origen plainly affirms the 
Scythians to have acknowledged one Supreme God, called by them 
Pappeus, and intimates that the Egyptians did the like, calling him 
Ammoun. Neither could it possibly be his intent to deny the same of 
the Greeks and their Zeus, however his great jealousy made him to 
call him here a demon; it being true in a certain sense, which shall 
be declared afterward, that the Pagans did oftentimes really worship an 
evil demon, under those very names of Zeus and Jupiter, as they did 
hkewise under those of Hammoun and Pappzus. 

In the mean time we deny not, but that both the Greeks used that 
word Zeus, and the Latins Jupiter, sometimes gvasxéis, for the ether, 
fire, or air, some accordingly etymologizing Zevs from Zé, others Jevs 

1 Lib. v. c. Celsum. p. 261. 
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from Jevo: whence came those forms of speech, sub Jove and sub Die. 
And thus Cicero, '‘ Jovem Ennius nuncapat ita dicens. 


Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocaut omnes Jovem. 


Hunc etiam augures nostri cum dicunt, Jove fulgente, Jove.tonante ; di- 
cunt enim in celo fulgente, tonante,” etc. The reason of which 
speeches seems to have been this, because in ancient times some had 
supposed the animated heaven, ether and air, to be the supreme Deity. 
We grant, moreover, that the same words have been sometimes used 
iotogixes also, for a hero or deified man, said by some to have been 
born in Crete, by others in Arcadia. And Callimachus,® though he 
were very angry with the Cretians for affirming Jupiter’s sepulchral 
monument to have been made with them in Crete, as thereby making 
him mortal : 


Kontes aad wevoras, xat yag tagor, @ ava, otto 
Kgijtes érextyvavto’ ov 3” ov Saves, doot yag aisi* 


Cretes semper mendaces, tuum enim, rex sepulchrum 
Extruxerunt: tu vero non es mortuus, semper enim es. 


Himself nevertheless (as Athenagoras® and Origen‘ observe) attributed 
the beginning of death to him, when he affirmed him to have been born 
in Arcadia ; agyy yug Savarov 7 éni vis yéveoss, because a terrene na- 
tivity is the beginning of death—Wherefore this may pass for a gene- 
ral observation here: that the Pagan theology was all along confound- 
ed with a certain mixture of physiology and herology or history blend- 
ed together. Nevertheless it is unquestionable, that the more intelli- 
gent of the Greekish Pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that 
supreme unmade Deity, who was the maker of the world, and of all the 
inferior gods. Porphyrius in Eusebius thus declares their sense, * ro» 
Aia, toy Noiy xdopov inolopBavovoty, og ta éy atte eSnuoteynoer, Eyow 
tov xoopor. By Zeus the Greeks understand that Mind of the world, 
which framed all things in it, and containeth the whole world.— Agree- 
able whereunto is that of Maximus Tyrius, ® Kade toy per la, voiv 
mgeoPitavoy, xal agyixoitatoy, @ navta Enetas xat meagre’ By Jupiter 

1 De Nat. D. lib. ii. 223. Lamb. [cap. xxv. p. 2992. tom. 9. oper.] 

3 Hymno in Jovem, vers. 8, 9. 

3 In Legation. pro Christianis, cap. xxvi. p. 121. 

4 Contra Celsum, lib. iii. p. 137. 

5 Prep. Ev, lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 100. 6 Dissert. 29. p. 290. 
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you are to understand that most ancient and princely Mind, which all 
things follow and obey.—And Eusebius himself, though not forward to 
grant any more than needs he must to Pagans, concludes with this ac- 
knowledgement hereof: | ote o Zev¢ pyxdd” 4 mugeidns xai aiPégeos ov- 
ola, womsg tois nalasois évoulteto, xaza tov Mlovragyoy, add” avtog 6 ave- 
tatw Nov, 0 tay olwy Onusougyog: Let Jupiter therefore be no longer 
that fiery and ethereal substance, which the ancient Pagans according 
to Plutareh, supposed him to be; but that highest Mind, which was 
the maker of all things.—But Phornutus? by Jupiter understands the 
Soul of the world, he writing thus concerning him; wazeg dé 7usi¢ ano 
wuyiis Srocnovpeda, ovtw xai 6 xdopos wuyny Eye. thy cuvéyoucay avtoy, xed 
aitn xadsites Zeic, aitla, ovo tois {cios tov (hy, xad Sia tov10 Baosdevay 6 
Zeus léyetas tov Choy. As we ourselves are governed by a soul, so hath 
the world in like manner a Soul, that containeth it; and this is called 
Zeus, being the cause of life to all things that live; and therefore Zeus 
or Jupiter is said to reign over all things.— However, though these were 
two different conceptions amongst the Pagans concerning God, some 
apprehending him to be an abstract mind separate from the world and 
matter, but others to be a soul of the world only; yet nevertheless they 
all agreed in this, that Zsvs or Jupiter was the supreme moderator or 
governor of all. And accordingly Plato, in his Cratylus,® taking these 
two words, Zjra and 4ia, both together, etymologizeth them as one, af- 
ter this manner: ouvtiFépsvea tic Ev Snhoi tyy prot tov sou, ov yag dot” 
fuiy xa toig addosg naowy oats éotiv abtiog paddoy Tov Civ, 7 O agyaw ts xad 
Bacilsis tay navtwry* orpPalya ovy 6p9as dvouatetas ovr, tH Geog elvas 
dF ov Liv ast naar tors Cow Imdezet, Sieidnntas 6é Size (woneg Léyw) fy Oo» 
to Svoua, tH Aik xal Zvi. ‘These two words compounded together de- 
clare the nature of God ; for there is nothing, which is more the cause 
of life, both to ourselves and all other animals, than he, who is the 
Prince and King of all things; so that God is rightly thus called, he 
being that by whom all things live. And these are really but one name 
of God, though divided into two words.—But because it was very obvi- 
ous then to object against this position of Plato’s, that Zeus or Jupiter 
could not be the Prince of all things, and first Original of life, from the 
Theogonia of Hesiod and other ancient Pagans, in which himself was 
made to have been the son of Kgovos, or Saturn ; therefore this objec- 
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2 Libro de Natura Deor. cap. ii. inter Scriptores Mythologicos a Tho, 
Gale editos. 
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tion is thus preoccupated by Plato, totroy 48, Kguvoy viov, iBguotixor 
pey cy tive Ookaey elyas axotcavts Ealgync’ Whosdever shall hear this 
(saith he), will presently conclude it to be contumelious to this Zeus or 
Jupiter (as he hath been described by us), to be accounted the son of 
Chronos or Saturn.—And in answer hereunto, that philosopher stretch- 
eth his wits to salve that poetic Theogonia, and reconcile it with his own 
theological hypothesis ; and thereupon he interprets that Hesiodian Zevs 
or Jupiter into a compliance with the third hypostasis of bis Divine triad 
so as properly to signify the superior Soul of the world ; evdoyey 36, us- 
yang tev0¢ Stavolag Exyovor sivas tov Mia. Kgovog yag to xadagoy av- 
Tov xot axyjgaroy tov Nov* axe 36 ovt0g Otgavol vids, wi loyos' Never- 
theless it is reasonable to suppose Zeus or Jupiter to be the offspring of 
some great mind ; and Chronos or Saturn signifieth a pure and perfect 
mind eternal ; who again is said to have been the son of Uranus and 
Celius.— Where it is manifest, that Plato endeavors to accommodate this 
poetic trinity of gods, Uranus, Chronos, and Zeus, or Ccelius, Saturn, 
and Jupiter, to his own trinity of Divine hypostases, t’ ayaPoy, vovs and 
puy?, the first good, a perfect intellect, and the highest soul—Which 
accommodation is accordingly further pursued by Plotinus in several 
places, as Enn. 5.1. 1.c. 4. and Enn. 5. |. 8. c. 13. Nevertheless, 
these three archichal hypostases of the Platonic trinity, though looked 
upon as substances distinct from each other, and subordinate, yet are 
they frequently taken altogether by them for the whole supreme Deity. 
However, the word Zev's is by Plato severally attributed to each of them ; 
which Proclus thus observed upon the Timeus: 'Aéyepey ore noldai psy 
tiok rovers xai maya harm tol Aids* “Alkos yag o Snusovgyos Zevs, a6 
éy Koartly yéyoantar, xat Glog 0 Iquitos 17¢ Kgovies tosadoc, ag ey Fog- 
vig Léyetat, xad alos Oo anolutos, ws ev 1 Daidew nagadidota, xai addos 
0 ovgarios, cite én rou andavois site 6 ey 1H Satégov negiodw. We say, 
therefore, that there are several orders, ranks or degrees of Zeus or Ju- 
piter in Plato; for sometimes he is taken for the Demiurgus or opificer 
of the world, as in Cratylus; sometimes for the first of the Saturnian 
triad, as in Gorgias; sometimes for the superior Soul of the world, as 
in Phedrus ; and, lastly, sometimes for the lower soul of the heaven.— 
Though, by Proclus’s leave, that Zeus or Jupiter which is mentioned 
in Plato’s Cratylus (being plainly the superior Psyche or Soul of the 
world) is not properly the Demiurgus or opificer, according to him ; 
that title rather belonging to vovs or intellect, which is the second hy- 
postasis in his trinity. 
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As for the vulgar of the Greekish Pagans, whether they apprehend- 
ed God to be voiv éEngnudvoy tov xoopov, a mind or intellect separate 
from the world, or else to be a soul of the world only ;—it cannot be 
doubted, but that by the word Zeus they commonly understood the su- 
preme Deity in one or other of those senses, the father and king of 
gods; he being frequently thus styled in their solemn nuncupations of 
vows, Zs xaing, Zed ava, O Jupiter father, and O Jupiter king. As he 
was invoked also Zei Baasied in that excellent prayer of an ancient poet, 
not without cause commended in Plato’s Alcibiades ;! 


Zev Baorhed, ta psy éoFla xai styousvors xat avevxtoig 
“Appr Sidov, ta Os Seva xai evzousyors analstecy * 


O Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we pray or pray not for 
them; but withhold evil things from us, though we should pray never 
so earnestly for them.—But the instances of this kind being innumera- 
ble, we shall forbear to mention any more of them: only we shall ob- 
serve, that Zeus Sabazius was a name for the supreme God, sometime 
introduced amongst the Greeks, and derived in all probability from the 
Hebrew Sabaoth, or Adonai Tsebaoth, the Lord of hosts (that is, of the 
heavenly hosts) or the supreme governor of the world. Which there- 
fore Aristophanes took notice of as a strange and foreign god, lately 
crept in amongst them, that ought to be banished out of Greece : these 
several names of God being then vulgarly spoken of as so many distinct 
deities, as shal! be more fully declared afterward. We shall likewise 
elsewhere show, that besides Zevs, 17ay also was used by the Greeks as 
a name for that God, who is the supreme moderator and governor of 
the whole world. 

That the Latins did in like manner by Jupiter and Jovis, frequent- 
ly denote the supreme Deity, and Monarch of the universe, is a thing 
unquestionable; and which does sufficiently appear from those epithets 
that were commonly given to him, of optimus and mazimus, the best 
and the greatest; and also of omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon 
him by Virgil and others. Which word Japiter or Jovis, though Ci- 
cero? etymologize it a juvando, or from juvans pater, as not knowing 
how to do it otherwise ; yet we may rather conclude it to have been of 
an Hebraical extraction, and derived from that Tetragrammaton, or 
name of God, consisting of four consonants; whose vowels (which ie 
to be pronounced with) though aney be not now certainly known, yet 
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' In Alcibiad. secundo, sive de Precatione, p. 40. 
2 De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxv. p. 2002. tom. ix. oper. 
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must it needs have some such sound as this, either Jovah or Javah, or 
> Iave, or "Jaw, or the like ; and the abbreviation of this name was Jah. 
For as the Pagan nations had, besides appellatives, their several proper 
names for God, so also had the Herews theirs, and such as being given 
by God himself, was most expressive of his nature, it signifying eternal 
and necessary existence. 

But, in the next place, we shall suggest, that the Pagans did not on- 
ly signify the supreme God, by these proper names, but also frequently 
by the appellatives themselves, when used not for a god in general, bat 
for the God, or God xur’ éSoyny, and by way ofeminency. And thus o 
Seog and Geos, are often taken by the Greeks, not for Seay tic, a God, 
or one of the gods, but for God, or the supreme Deity. We have seve- 
ral examples hereof in passages before cited occasionally in this very 
chapter, as in that of Aristotle’s, té ovy ay xgeittoy xat ensotins may O 
Seog ; what is there, therefore, that can be better than knowledge, but 
only God ?—As also that other of his, that happiness consisteth princi- 
pally in virtue, oto cvvapoloynpévor juiv pagrus Te Seq yowpsvors, it is 
a thing, that ought to be acknowledged by us from the nature of God. 
—So likewise in that of Thales, roscfvratow navtey 6 Geos, ayévytoy 
yag* God is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade ;—and that 
of Maximus Tyrius, wodioi Deoi naides Deov xad ovvagyovrtes Seg, Many 
gods, the sons of God, and co-reigners together with God.—Besides 
which, there have been others also mentioned, which we shall not here 
repeat And innumerable more instances of thiskind might be added ; 
as that of Antiphanes,! Seog ovder Eouney, Ssomeg avtoy ovdsic éxpadety ef 
sixovos Stvatat, God is like to nothing, for which cause he cannot be 
learnt by any from an image :—this of Socrates,® «i tavry pidloy tq Sop 
tavty yivéaFo, if God will have it so, let it be s0.—And that of Epicte- 
tus,? ov povoy psurnco tar xaFolindy, tl nov, th ovx duov; ti Selec ps x08— 
siy © Gsog viv; do thou only remember these catholic and universal 
principles, what is mine, and what is not mine? what would God have 
me now to do? and what would he have me not to do ?—But we shall 
mention no more of these, because they occur so frequently in all man- 
ner of Greek writers, both metrical and prosaical. 

Wherefore we shall here only add, that as the singular Seog was 
thus often used by the Greeks for God xaz’ éSoyny, or in way of emi- 
nency, that is, for the supreme Deity; so was likewise the plural Seoi 


' Apud Hug. Grot. Excerpt. veter. Tragic. et Comicor. p. 632. 
2 Apud Platon. in Critone, p. 370. 
3 Apud Arrian. in Epictet. lib. iv. p. 385. edit. Cantabrig. 
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frequently used by them for the inferior gods, by way ef distinction 
from the supreme. As in that usual form of prayer and exclamation, 
@ Zsi xa} @sot, O Jupiter and the gods ;—and that form of obtestatiun, 
n90¢ Atos xat Gesy, by Jupiter and the gods.—So in this of Euripe- 
des :'— 


"AlL” éutiv, tore’ .xGv tic byyela loyes, 
Zsvs xai Ozoi, Bootea levoaytss nun * 


Est, (sint licet qui rideant) est Jupiter, 
Superique, casus qui vident mortalium. 


In which passages, as Jupiter is put for the supreme God, so is Osos 
likewise put for the inferior gods, in way of distinction from him. 
Thus also, Geos, and Ooi, are taken both together in Plato’s Phedo, 
Geog for the supreme unmade and incorruptible Deity, and Oeot for the 
inferior gods only, 26 dé v2 soc (otpat) Eqy 6 Saxgatys, xai avto to ths 
Laiic ldog naga maytwy ay OuoloynDein, undénote anoliveSa. Mage nav- 
tory uévtos vy As” (Eqn) avIounoy ye, xal Ft padioy, ws éyauat, naga Os- 
«». I suppose, said Socrates,® that God, and the very species, essence 
or idea, of life will be granted by all to be incorruptible. Doubtless by 
all men (said Cebes) but much more, as I conceive by the gods.—But 
a further instance will be propounded afterward of the word Geo, thus 
used by way of distinction, for the inferior gods only ; as it was before 
declared, that the theogonia, or generation of gods was accordingly un- 
derstood by the Greeks universally of the of Ssoi, that is, the inferior 
gods. 

Moreover as the word O20¢ was taken xa’ éoyny, or by way of em- 
inency, for the supreme God, so was Jaiuey likewise. As for exam- 
ple, in this passage of Callimachus, before cited imperfectly :‘ 


Ei zor oicFa, 
“IoD” ots xad gear Dalpors nay Suvatoy * 


Si Deus est tibi notus, 
Hoc etiam noris, omnia posse Deum. 


' Vide Grotii Excerpta veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 417. 

2 Page 106. 

3 Plato de Rep. ovy ino Sse word apedeitas, og ay NECPupsoD ar éFs- 
An Sinacos yiver Sas xai énitySevav agetny, sig Ocoy Suvatoy avFoamnm ¢por- 
otoFas Ged* He will never be neglected of the gods, who endeavors as 
much as it is possible for a man, to be like to God, p. 613. 


# Vide Fragmenta Callimichi a Rich. Bentleio collecta, p. 372. 
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Where Gees and 4aiyor are used both alike signanter, for the supreme 
God. And thus also in that famous passage of another poet : 


Tois yug aditgors, 
Ey ahi xai yale, xaxe piesa Iyxato Aaipoy. 





Homer, likewise, in one and the same place,! seems to use Ges and 
Aaiuow both together, after the same manner, for the supreme God : 


“Onnor’ ayng éPéher neos Saiuova guats pazecFat, 
“Oy xe Seog tig, Taya of uéya nya xvdiodn. 
Quoties homo vult, adverso numine, cum viro pugnare, 


Quem Deus honorat, mox in eum magna clades devolvitur. 


Again we conceive, that Jupiter, or the supreme God, was some- 
times signified amongst the Pagans by that expression, Is0¢ avtos, Deus 
ipse, as in that of Homer’s ninth Iliad :? 


Ovd” ef’ xéy pos txocrain Osos avtos, 
Tijeas anokvaas Syosy yéov 78aorta. 








Neque si mibi promitteret Deus ipse, 
Senectutem abradens, effecturum me juvenem pubescentem. 


And thus St. Cyril of Alexandria interprets Homer here, *ov yag nov 
gnoir, si xai Sedy tug Umogzortd os TOU per y1}Q06 axed», NalivagyetoY 
dé tHy veotnta, ternonxs OE to yore worm to ént naytac Feo, etc. to yag 
tot Osos avtos, ovx dp” Eva toy éy pudou nendacuévory tiva, adtoy Oé Oy po- 
YOY XATACHBTYULEY Uy TOY aAndes Ovta Geov’ Homer doth not say, if any 
of the gods would promise me freedom from old age, and restitution of 
youth, but he reserves the matter only to the supreme God ; neither 
doth he refer it to any of the fictitious poetic gods, but to the true God 
alone.—The same language was also spoken in the laws of the twelve 
tables :‘ ‘‘ Deos adeunio caste, opes amovento: si secus faxint, Deus 
ipse vindex erit.” Let the gods be worshipped chastely, superfluity of 
riches and pomp being removed: if men do otherwise, God himself 
will be the avenger.— Where, though the word gods be used generally, 
so as to comprehend both the supreme and inferior gods under it, yet 
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1 liad. lib. i. ver. 98. 2 Ver. 448. 


3 Contra Jul. lib. i. [p. 27. edit. Spanh.] So Justin. Mart. ad Gre. coh. 
p. 22, [ed. Colon.] 


4 Vide Ciceron. de Legibus, lib. ji. cap. viii. p. 3845. tom. ix. oper. 
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Sait ee ‘ 
Deus ipse, God himself, denotes the supreme God only. In like man- 


ner, 0 daizwr autos also seems to be taken for the supreme God, in that 
of Euripides :' 


Aver peo Salpov avtos, oray tyo Pédov, 


which was thus rendered by Horace : 





Ipse Deus, simulatque volet, me solvet. 


Notwithstanding which, 4aiver and Jaipores are often distin- 
guished from Geos and Geol, they being put for an inferior rank of be- 
ings below the gods vulgarly called demons ; which word in a large 
sense comprehends also heroes under it. For though these demons be 
sometimes called gods too, yet were they rather accounted “Hyuideos 
demi-gods, than gods. And thus Gt0i xai Jaiuoves, gods and demons, 
are frequently joined together, as things distinct from one another ; 
which notion of the word Plato refers to, when he concludes Love not 
to be a god, but a demon only. But of these demons we are to speak 
more afterward. 

Furthermore, the Pagan writers frequently understand the supreme 
God by the to Osioy, when the word is used substantively. As, for ex- 
ample, in this of Epicharmus ;* 


Ovdsy Jsaqevys: t0 Sstov* tovto yeveioxesy oz ei * 
Aitog doF uci éxontng’ advyates 0 ovdér Ossi. 


Res nulla est Deum que lateat, scire quod te convenit : 
Ipse est noster introspector, tum Deus nil non potest. 


So likewise in this of Plato’s,? nogge sSorij¢ xad Avane evra: 10 Psio», 
God is far removed both from pleasure and grief—And Plotinus calls 
the supreme God, 10 éy 14 nave} Seioy, the Divinity that is in the uni- 
verse.— But because the instances hereof are also innumerable, we shall 
decline the mentioning of any more, and instead of them, only set down 
the judgment of that diligent and impartial observer of the force of 
words, Henricus Stephanus,‘ concerning it : “‘ Redditur etiam 10 Seioy 
sepe Deus, sed ita tamen, ut intelligendum sit, non de quolibet Deo ab 
ipsis etiam profanis scriptoribus dici, verum de eo quem intelligerent, 
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' Io Bacchi, ver. 497. ‘ 

® Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. p. 708. The translation 
is by Grotius in Excerpt. veter Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 481. 

3 Epist. iii. p. 708. 

4 In Thesauro Grece Liogue, tom. i. p. 1534. 
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cum sor dicebant quasi xat étoy7» ad differentiam eorum, qui multi 
appellatione Sew» includebantur, summum videlicet supremumque Na- 
men, et quasi dicas Seor Seay vnxaroy xai agicror, ut loquitur de Jove 
Homerus.”’ 

Lastly, as 10 Seiov, so likewise was 10 Saiportoy used by the Greeks 
for the supreme Numen, or that Divinity, which governs the whole 
world. Thus, whereas it was commonly said, according to Herodo- 
tus!) Gre 10 Deiow pFovegoy, that God was envious ;—the meaning where- 
of was, that he did not commonly suffer any great buman prosperity to 
continue long, without some check or counterbuff ; the same prover- 
bial speech is expressed in Aristotle, qSovegoy to Saimoror. And in 
this sense the word seems to be used in Isocrates ad Demonicum, tive 
10 Saipomoy ael pay, poliote O& usta tig mode, worship God always, but 
especially with the city, in her public sacrifices.—And doubtless it was 
thus taken by Epictetus,* in this passage of his, pla odog éxi sigoay, 
toiro xai opPgor, xai pe? sjuégay xai yixtwg, Ectw nedyegoy, ancoTatos 
tov argoagetuy, 10 undéy Woy Hyeiotas, to magadovva: Tavta to Saipo— 
vie, xai th tuyyn. There is but one way to tranquillity of mind and 
happiness: Jet this therefore be always ready at hand with thee, both 
when thou wakest early in the morning, and all the day long, and 
when thou goest late to sleep; to account no external things thine own, 
but to commit all these to God and fortune.—And there is a very re- 
markable passage in Demosthenes*® (observed by Budeus) that must 
not be here omitted ; in which we have of Seoi plainly for the inferior 
or minor gods only, and 10 daimoroy for the supreme God, both to- 
gether ; elvovta: of Seok xai to Saipdmoy, tov yn ta Sixaca yypioauevor. 
The gods and the Deity will know or take notice of him that gives not 
a righteous sentence ;—that is, both the inferior gods and the supreme 
God himself. Wherefore we sec, that the word Sapovioy, as to its 
grammatical form, is not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an 
adjective substantived ; as well as to Pziov is. Nevertheless in Pagan 
writings, Sacuovcov also, as well as daiuwy, from whence it is derived, is 
often used for an inferior rank of beings below the gods, though some- 
times called gods too ; and such was Socrates’ daiyoror, so commonly 
known. But the grammar of this word, and its proper signification in 
Pagan writers, cannot better be manifested, than by citing that passage of 











1 Lib. iii. cap. xli. p. 176. He cites this from an Epistle of Amasis 
to the tyrant Polycrates, 


2 Arr. lib. iv. c. iv. p. 387. [edit. Cautab.] 
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Socrates’! own, in his Apology, as written by Plato; who though general- 
ly supposed to have had a demon, was notwithstanding -by Melitus accus- 
ed of atheism; itsy doris ayDpainey, o Mélite, dvPgenese per voulles noay- 
pasa sivas, avFgumorg 08 ov vopltes ; 7 Cott TamoUs péy OV vopiter, inemines 
da medyuare, etc. otx Ertiy, w agrote avdgar, alla to éni toute a andxpivat 
toF aortic Soporte per voulter medy pore elvan, dalpovacs 3% ov router oix 
foty: ald ovy Sampona ys vopsiten Kata toy Gov Aoyoy* # dé xai dawuoma 
vopilo, xat Saipovas Onno moldy avayxn vapizey us dorly. tors 04 Saluovas 
ovz) Hros Doves ye jyotpsPa elvan, 7 Peoow naidas, étc. Is there any one, 
_O Melitus, who acknowledging, that there are human things, can yet 
demty, that there are any men? or confessing that there are equine 


things, can nevertheless deny, that there are any horses ? If this cannot | 


be, then no man, who acknowledges demonial things, can deny de- 
mons. Wherefore I being confessed to assert dasuore, must needs be 
granted to hold datyworas also. Now do we not all think, that demons 
are.either gods, or at least sons of the gods? Wherefore for any one 
¢0 conceive, that there are demons, and yet no gods, is altogether as 
absurd, as if any should think, that there are mules, but yet neither 
horses nor asses.— However, in the New Testament, according to the 
judgments of Origen, Eusebius, and others of the ancient fathers, both 
those words daiuoras and Sa:yora are alike taken, always in a worser 
sense, for evil and impure spirits only. 

Bat over and besides all this, the Pagans do often characterize the 
supreme God by such titles, epithets, and descriptions, as are incom- 
municably proper to him ; thereby plainly distinguishing him from ali 
other inferior gods. He being sometimes called by them o Jqusovgyos, 
the opifex, architect, or maker of the world ; 6 “Hyeuwy tod wavtos xad 
"Agynyétns, the prince and chief ruler of the universe ; 6 I/géto¢g and.o 
IIgeniavog Seog (by the Greeks) and (by the Latins) Primus Deus, the 
first God ; 6 Hodzos, Nous, the first Mind ; 0 puéyag Osos, the great God ; 
6 ptywotos Solipow, and 6 uéyworog Sem», the greatest God, and the great- 
est of the gods ; 0 “Tyotos, the Highest ; and o vxarog Gedy, the Su- 
preme of the gods ; 6 avwratw eos, the uppermost, or most transcen- 
dent God; Princeps ille Deus, that chief or principal God ; Oco¢g Seay, 
the God of gods; and “4gzn ‘Agyay, the Principle of principles ; To 
zodtoy altsoy, the First Cause ; ‘O t0de t0 nay ysvvnoas, he that genera< 
ted or created this whole universe ; 0 xgatéey tov xavroy, he that ruleth 
over the whole world ; Summus Rector et Dominus, the supreme Gov- 
ernor and Lord of all ; 6 én? mas eos, the God over all ; 6 Seog ayivn- 
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T0¢, aUVrOyeryc, avtoguys, avIunocetatos, the ingenerate or unmade, self 
originated and self-subsisting Deity ; Movas, a Monad ; To & xai avso 
ayadey, Unity and Goodness itself ; To éxéxesva tijg ovolas, and to txe- 
govoroy, that which is above essence or super-essential ; To éxéxerya voi, 
that which is above mind and understanding ; “‘Summum ille et eter- 
num, neque mutabile neque interiturum,’—that supreme and eternal 
Being, which is immutable and can never perish ; “4gyn, xi tédoc, xal 
pécov anaytoy, the beginning, and end and middle of all things ; “Ev 
xai mavta, one and all things; Deus unus et omnes, one God and all 
gods : and, lastly, to name no more, % Igovosa, or Providence, as dis- 
tinguished from ®vo:s, Nature, is often used by them also as a name for 
the supreme God, which, because it is of the feminine gender, the im- 
pious and atheistical Epicureans therefore took occasion to call God, 
ridiculously and jeeringly, ‘‘ Anum fatidicam Pronwam.’! Now all 
these, and other such-like expressions, being found in the writings of 
professed Pagans (as we are able to show) and some of them very fre- 
quently, it cannot be denied, but that the Pagans did put a manifest 
difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other inferior gods. 

XV. What hath been now declared, might, as we conceive, be 
judged sufficient, in order to our present undertaking ; which is to 
prove, that the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans, notwithstanding 
that multiplicity of gods worshipped by them, did generally acknow- 
ledge one supreme, omnipotent, and only unmade Deity. Neverthe- 
less, since men are commonly so much prepossessed with a contrary 
persuasion, (the reason whereof seems to be no other than this, that, be- 
cause the notion of the word god, which is now generally received 
amongst us Christians, is such as does essentially include self-existence 
in it, they are therefore apt to conceit, that it must needs do so like- 
wise amongst the Pagans) ; we shall endeavor to produce yet some 
further evidence for the truth of our assertion. And, first, we conceive 
this to be no confirmation thereof, because after the publication of 
Christianity, and all along during that tugging and contest, which was 
betwixt it and Paganism, none of the professed champions for Pagan- 
ism and antagonists of Christianity, (when occasion was now offered 
them) did ever assert any such thing as a multiplicity of understanding 
deities unmade (or creators) but on the contrary, they all generally dis- 
claimed it, professing te acknowledge one supreme self-existent Deity, 
the maker of the whole universe. 

It is a thing highly probable, if not unquestionable, that Apollonius 
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4 Vide Ciceron. de Natur. Deor. Jib, i. cap. viii. p. 2890. tom. ix. oper. 
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Tyaneus, shortly after the publication of the gospel to the world, was a 
person made choice of by the policy, and assisted by the powers, of the 
kingdom of darkness, for the doing of some things extraordinary, mere- 
ly out of design to derogate from the miracles of our Saviour Christ, and 
to enable Paganism the better to bear up against the assaults of Chris- 
tianity. For amongst the many writers of this philosopher’s life, some, 
and particularly Philostratus, seem to have had no other aim in this 
their whole undertaking, than only to dress up Apollonius in such a 
garb and manner, as might make him best seem to be a fit corrival with 
our Saviour Christ, both in respect of sanctity and miracles. Eunapius! 
therefore telling us, that he mistitled his book, and that instead of 
“Aroldeviov Blog, the life of Apollonius, he should have called it Geod sig 
ayIoumous én:dnulay, the coming down, and converse of God with men ; 
forasmuch as this Apollonius (saith he) was not a bare philosopher or 
man, aiid ts Seay xai avIgenov puécor, but a certain middle thing be- 
twixt the gods and men.—And that this was the use commonly made 
by the Pagans of this history of Apollonius, namely to set him up in way 
of opposition and rivalry to our Saviour Christ, appears sundry ways. 
Marcellinus, in an Epistle of his to St. Austin,? declares this as the 
grand objection of the Pagans against Christianity, (therefore desiring 
St. Austin’s answer to the same ;) ‘ Nihil aliud Dominum, quam alii 
homines facere potuerunt, fecisse vel egisse mentiuntur; Apollonium 
siquidem suum nobis, et Apuleium, aliosque magice artis homines, in 
medium proferunt, quorum majora contendunt extitisse miracula.” 
The Pagans pretend, that our Saviour Christ did no more than what 
other men have been able to do, they producing their Apollonius and 
Apuleius, and other magicians, whom they contend to have done great- 
er miracles.—<And it is well known, that Hierocles, to whom Eusebius 
gives the commendation of a very learned man, wrote a book against 
the Christians (entitled, @lodn9ys, or Aoyos qilalndec) the chief de- 
sign whereof was to compare this Apollonius Tyanzus with, and pre- 
fer him before, our Saviour Christ : “Avw xat xato Soviiotos, ceuvuvortes 
tov Inoovy, ws tuploig avaBléwas te nagacyorre, xal tiva toravta Sgacartes 
Savpacie They are Hierocles’ own words in Eusebius: ‘“ The 
Christians (saith he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one Jesus, 
for restoring sight to the blind, and doing some such other wonders.” 
And then mentioning the thaumaturgi or wonder-workers amongst the 
Pagans, but especially Apollonius Tyaneus, and insisting largely upon 











1 In Vitis Sophistarum, Prom. p. 6, 7. edit. Plantin. 
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his miracles, he adds in the close of all, tévas oty Evexa tovreey durno Dry ; 
iva din ovyxplvey thy justégay axgrhy xal PaBalav ip Exdote xolosy, nad THY 
tay Xoiotiavey xovpornra’ Eneg jusic péy tov toveita menxoigxota, ov Deor, 
Gila Ss0tg xeyaguoptvor avdga iyotpeda of 34 i Ollyac tegatelas tives tov 
*Inoovy Ocov avayogetoves. To what purpose now have we mentioned all 
these things? but only that the solid judgment of us [Pagans] might be 
compared with the levity of the Christians; forasmuch as we do not 
account him a god who did all these miracles, but only a person be- 
loved of the gods; whilst they declare Jesus to be a God, merely for 
doing a few wonders.—Where, because Eusebius is silent, we cannot 
but subjoin an answer out of Lactantius (which indeed he seems to 
have directed against those very words of Hierocles, though not naming 
of him) it being both pertinent and full; '‘ Apparet nos sapientiores 
esse, qui mirabilibus factis non statim fidem divinitatis adjunximas, 
quam vos, qui ob exigua portenta Deum credidisti Disce igitur, si 
quid tibi cordis est, non solum idcirco a nobis Deum creditum Christum, 
quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis 
annunciata sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia; magum 
putassemus, ut et vos nuncupatis; et Judwitunc putaverunt: si non 
illa ipsa facturum Christum, prophetee omnes uno spiritu predicassent. 
Itaque Deum credimus, non magis ex factis, operibusque mirandis ; 
quam ex illa ipsa cruce, quam vos sicut canes lambitis: quoniam simul 
et illa preedicta est. Non igitur suo testimonio, (cui enim de se dicenti 
potest’ credi?) sed prophetarum testimonio, qui onmia qu fecit ac . 
passus est, multo ante cecinerunt: fidem divinitatis accepit ; quod ne- 
que Apollonio neque Apuleio neque cuiquam magorum potest aliquan- 
do contingere.” It is manifest, that we Christians are wiver than you 
Pagans, in that we do not presently attribute divinity to a person mere- 
ly because of his wonders; whereas a few portentous things, or extra- 
ordinary actions, will be enough with you to make you deify the doer of 
them (and so indeed did some of them, however Hierocles denies it, 
deify Apollonius.) Let this writer against Christianity therefore learn 
(if he have any understanding or sense in him) that Christ was not 
therefore believed to be a God by us Christians, merely because of his 
miracles, but because we saw all those things done by and accomplish- 
ed in him, which were long before predicted to us by the prophets. He 
did miracles, and we should therefore have suspected him for a magician 
(as you now call him, and as the Jews then supposed him to be) had not 
all the prophets with one voice foretold, that he should do such things. 
We believe him therefore to be God, no more for his miracles than from 
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that very cross of his, which you so much quarrel with, because that 
was likewise foretold. So that our belief of Christ’s divinity is not 
founded upon his own testimony (for who can be believed concerning 
himself?) but upon the testimony of the prophets, who sang long before 
of all those things, which he both did and suffered. Which is such a 
peculiar advantage and privilege of his, as that neither Apollonius nor 
Apuleius, nor any other magician, could ever share therein.—Now, as 
for the life and morals of this Apollonius Tyanzus, as it was a thing 
absolutely necessary for the carrying on of such a diabolical design, that 
the person made use of for an instrument should have some colorable 
and plausible pretence to virtue; so did Apollonius accordingly take 
upon him the profession of a Pythagorean; and indeed act that part 
externally so well, that even Sidonius Apollinaris,! though a Christian 
was so dazzled with the glittering show and lustre of his counterfeit 
virtues, as if he had been enchanted by this magician so long after his 
death. Nevertheless, whosoever is not very dim-sighted in such matters 
as these, or partially affected, may easily perceive, that this Apollonius 
was so far from having any thing of that Divine Spirit which manifest- 
ed itself in our Saviour Christ, (transcending all the philosophers that 
ever were) that he fell short of the better moralized Pagans; as for ex- 
ample Socrates, there being a plain appearance of much pride and 
vain-glory (besides other foolery) discoverable both in his words and 
actions. And this Eusebius? undertakes to evince from Philostratus’s 
own history (though containing many falsehoods in it) ovd’ éy énteméos 
nai pstgiog avdgaciw atiay tyixgivey, ox nog TQ Curtis ypciy XQuoto 
nagutsSivas tor ‘Anoliovoy,that Apollonius was so far from deserving 
to be compared with our Saviour Christ, that he was not fit to be rank- 
ed amongst the moderately and indifferently honest men.— Wherefore, 
as to his reputed miracle, if.credit be to be given to those relations, and 
such things were really done by him, it must for this reason also be 
concluded, that they were done no otherwise than by magic and necro- 
mancy ; and that this Apollonius was but an archimago or grand ma- 
gician. Neither ought this to be suspected for a mere slander cast 
upon him by partially affected Christians only, since, during his life- 
time, he was generally reputed, even amongst the Pagans themselves, 
or no other than a yong,3 or infamous enchanter, and accused of that 





1 Epistolar. lib. viii. Epist. iii. p. 462, 463. 
2 Advers. Hieroclem, cap. iv. p. 431. 


3 This is related by Philostratus in Vita Apollonii, lib. ii. cap. xviii. 
p- 156. 
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very crime before Domitian the emperor :' as he was also represented 
such by one of the Pagan writers of his life, Mceragenes,* senior to 
Philostratus, as we learn from Origen : megi payslag qapéy, ote 0 Bovio- 
pevos éetacat, motegoy ots xal pedccoge: alertol sigty avti, & pi), avay- 
voto ta yeygaupsva Moigayéves tov “Anollwriou tov Tvavéosg poyou xas 
Pilocogey anournporevvatwr’ dv ois 6 py Xguatiavos, alla gqilocogos, 
Eqnoery aldvas ino tig vy “Anollowin payslas, ovx ayertis tivag pidocogous, 
Os 2Q0S yonta avtoy eicelSovtag dy ols, oluat, xainepi Evpegatov mavu 
dinynoaro, xab tev0g “Enexovgsiov. As concerning the infamous and dia- 
bolical magic, he that would know whether or no a philosopher be 
temptable by it, or illaqueable into it, let him read the writings of 
Moeragenes concerning the memorable things of Apollonius T yangus 
the magician and philosopher ; in which he that was no Christian, but 
a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some not ignoble philosophers to 
have been taken with Apollonius’s magic, including (as I suppose) in 
that number Euphrates and a certain Epicurean.—And no doubt but 
this was the reason, why Philostratus® derogates so much from the au- 
thority of this Mooragenes, affirming him to have been ignorant of many 
things concerning Apollonius (ov yag Mopayeves t2 mgocextéoy, etc. ) 
Because Mosragenes had thus represented Apollonius in his true colors 
as a magician; whereas Philostratus’s whole business and design was, 
on the contrary, to vindicate him from that imputation: the trath 
whereof, notwithstanding, may be sufficiently evinced, even from those 
very things that are recorded by Philostratus himeelf. 

And here by the way we shall observe, that it is reported by good 
historians, that miracles were also done by Vespasian at Alexandria, 
‘Per eos menses (they are the words of Tacitus) multa miracula 
evenere, quis celestis favor, et quedam in Vespasianum inclinatio 
numinum ostenderetur. Ex plebe Alexandrina quidam, oculorum tabe 
notus, genua ejus advolvitur, remedium c#citatis exposcens gemitu ; 
‘Monitu Serapidis dei, quem dedita superstitionibus gens ante alios colit ; 
precabaturque principem, ut genas et oculorum orbes dignaretur res- 
pergere oris excremento. Alius manu eger, eodem deo auctore, ut 
pede ac vestigio Cesaris calcaretur orabat.” At that time many mira- 
cles happened at Alexandria, by which was manifested the heavenly 
favor and inclination of the Divine powers towards Vespasian. A 
plebeian Alexandrian, that had been known to be blind, cast himeelf at 
the feet of Vespasian, begging with tears from him a remedy for his 

! Philostrat. ubi supra, lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 327. 

2 Con. Cel. }. 6. p. 302. 3 Ibid. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 5, 6. 

4 Hist. |. iv. p. 111. 
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sight (and that according to the suggestion of the god Serapis) that he 
would deign but to spit upon his eyes and face. Another having a lame 
hand (directed by the same oracle) beseeches him but to tread upon it 
with his foot.—And after some debate concerning this business, both 
these things being done by Vespasian, statim conversa ad usum ma- - 
nus, et ceco reluxit dies; the lame hand presently was restored to its 
former usefulness, and the blind man recovered his sight: both which 
things (saith the historian) some who weré eye-witnesses do to this very 
day testify, when it can be no advantage to any one to lie concerning 
it.—And that there seems to be some reason to suspect, that our archi- 
mago Apollonius Tyanwus might have seme finger in this business 
also, because he was not only familiarly and intimately acquainted with 
Vespasian, but also at that very time (as Philostratus,’ informeth us) 
present with him at Alexandria, where he also did many miracles him- 
self. However, we may here take notice of another stratagem and 
policy of the devil in this, both to obscure the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, and baffle the notion 
of it; that whereas a fame of prophecies had gone abroad every where 
that a king was to come out of Judea and rule over the whole world, 
(by which was understood no other than the Messiah) by reason of these 
miracles done by Vespasian, this oracle or prediction might the rather 
seem to have its accomplishment in him, who was first proclaimed 
emperor in Judea, and to whom Josephus? himself basely and flatter- 
ingly had applied it. And since this business was started and suggest- 
ed by the god Serapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel probably 
Apollonius also was ;) this makes it still more strongly suspicable, that 
it was really a design or policy of the devil, by imitating the miracles of 
our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius and Vespasian, to counterwork 
God Almighty in the plot of Christianity, and to keep up or conserve 
his own usurped tyranny in the Pagan world still. Nevertheless, we 
shall here show Apollonius all the favor we can, and therefore suppose 
him not to have been one of those more foul and black magicians, of 
‘ the common sort, such as are not only grossly sunk and debauched in 
their lives, but also knowingly do homage to evil spirits as such, for the 
gratification of their lusts; but rather one of those more refined ones, 
who have been called by themselves Theurgists, such as being in some 
measure freed from the grosser vices, and thinking to have to do only 
with good spirits; nevertheless, being proud and vain-glorious, and 
affecting wonders, and to transcend the generality of mankind, are, by 


1 Ubi supra, lib. v. cap. xxvii. p. 209. et. lib. viii. cap. vii. sect. il. p, 329. 
2 De Bello Judaico, lib. v. cap. v. sect. iv. p. 390. tom. iL oper. 
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a Divine nemesis, justly exposed to the illusions of the devil or evil 
spirits, cunningly insinuating here, and aptly accommodating them- 
selves to them. However, concerning this Apellonius, it is undeniable, 
that he was a zealous upholder of the Pagan Polytheism, and a stout 
champion for the gods, he professing to have been taught by the Samian 
Pythagoras’s ghost, how to worship these gods, invisible as well as visi- 
ble,' and to have converse with them. For which cause he is styled by 
Vopiscus,? amicus verus deorum, a true friend of the gods ;—that is, a 
hearty and sincere friend to that old Pagan religion, now assaulted by 
Christianity, in which not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods, 
were worshipped. But notwithstanding all this, Apollonius himeelf 
was a clear and undoubted assertor of one supreme Deity ; as is evident 
from his apologetic oration in Philostratus,® prepared for Domitian ; in 
which he calls him, to» ray Olewy, and tov navtev Snusovgyor Seor, that 
God, who is the maker of the whole universe, and of all things.—And, 
as he elsewhere in Philostratus declares both the Indians and Egyptians 
to have agreed in this theology, insomuch that though the Egyptians 
condemned the Indians for many other of their opinions, yet did they 
highly applaud this doctrine of theirs, tij¢ uér Olav yevéoseig te xai ovolas 
Seav Snusoveyor elves, rovds dvyPuunDivas tavta, altioy to ayaSoy elvas 
avroy, that God was the maker both of the generation and eseence of all 
things, and that the cause of his making them was his essential good- 
ness :—so doth he himself very much commend this philosophy of Jar- 
chas,‘ the Indian brahmin, viz. that the whole world was but one 
great animal, and might be resembled to a vast ship, wherein there are 
many inferior subordinate governors, under one supreme, the oldest and 
wisest ; as also expert marinersof several sorts, some to attend upon 
the deck, and others to climb the masts and order the sails, év 7 tH piv 
oortyy xad telewtarny ESpary anodorsoy Gey yevétoge tovds tov Lwov, tir O8 
tx éxsivy, Deoig of ta ign avrov xvBeorvact xat tay nontey axodryourde, 
éxedn nollots pév paoxuaiy dy 16 ovgave Seoig elvat, wollovs ds dy nHyaIG 
te xal vauaos, Boldouc Os xai megi yijy, sivas Os xed ino yay revac. In which 
the first and highest seat is to be given to that God, who is the genera- 
tor or creator of this great avimal ; and the next under it to those gods, 
that govern the several parts of it respectively ; so that the poets were 
to be approved of here, when they affirm, that there are many gods in 
the heavens, many in tl in the seas, many in the rivers and fountains, many 
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also upon the earth, and some under the earth—Wherein we have a 
true representation of the old Paganic theology, which both Indians, 
and Egyptians, and European poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in ; 
that there is one supreme God, the maker of the universe, and under 
him many inferior generated gods, or understanding beings (superior to 
men) appointed to govern and preside over the several parts thereof, 
who were also to be religiously honored and worshipped by men. And 
thus much for Apollonius Tyaneus. 

The first Pagan writer against Christianity was Celsus, who lived in 
the times of Adrian, and was so professed a Polytheist, that he taxes the 
Jews for having been seduced by the frauds of Moses into this opinion 
of one God ; ‘ots tq jiynoapsve cepa ixopsvos Maio; ainolo: xai nolpsvec, 
aygolxos andra wuyaynynDértes, Eva dvouscay sivas Osov. Those silly 
shepherds and herdsmen, following Moees their Jeader, and being se- 
duced by his rustic frauda, came to entertain this belief, that there was 
but one only God.— Nevertheless, this Celsus himself plainly acknowl- 
edged, amongst his many gods, one supreme, whom he sometimes calls 
tov xeator Stor, the first God ;—sometimes to» uéyiotoy Ssor, the great- 
est God ;—and sometimes tor ixegovgarsoy Seor, the supercelestial God, 
—and the like: and he doth so zealously assert the Divine omnipo- 
tence, that he casts an imputation upon the Christians of derogating 
from the same, in that their hypothesis of an adversary power ; *opad- 
ovtas 8s aoeféotata arta, xad wegi thvds thy psylotny ayrosay Opole and 
Sale aiviypotur nenlaynuivny, nowirtes ty Oey evavtloy teva Sia Boloy ta 
xad yhostty ‘Efgala Saravay ovopatortes tov ainoy. alles pir ov narteliss 
Seat tata xad oid’ Gore dsyey, Ot 08 6 psyiot0s Os0¢, Bovlopsvog ts 
avPguxos epelijoat, toy artingcovorta tye, xai advyaté. The Chris- 
tians are erroneously led into most wicked opinions concerning God, by 
reason of their great ignorance ofthe Divine enigms ; whilst they make 
a certain adversary to God, whom they call the devil, and in the He- 
brew language Satan ; and affirm, contrary to all piety, that the great- 
est God,? having a mind to do good to men, is disabled or withstood by 
an adversary resisting him.—Lastly, where he pleads most for the wor- 
ship of demons, he concludes thus concerning the supreme God: Osov 
86 oddayi obdapes Gxolantioy, ovts peF jjpsgay, obte vixtup, obs és xosvor, 
obs i3lg, loyy te dv movil xai tgyy dinssxtic, Glia ye xal peta eve, nad 
zeols, |} puyy aed tetacPw moog toy Oecy. But God is by no means any 
where to be laid aside, or left out ; neither by day nor by night, neither 
in public nor in private, either in our words or actions ; but in every 
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thing our mind ought constantly to be directed towards God.—A say- 
ing, that might very well become a Christian. 

The next and greatest champion for the Pagan cause in books and 
writings, was that famous Tyrian philosopher Malchas, called by the 
Greeks Porphyrius ; who published a voluminous and elaborate treatise 
(containing fifteen books) against the Christians; and yet he notwith- 
standing was plainly as zealous an assertor of one supreme Deity, and 
one only ayéynroy, unmade or self-existent principle of all things, as 
any of the Christians themselves could be; he strenuously opposing 
that forementioned doctrine of Plutarch and Atticus concerning three 
unmade principles, a good God, an evil soul or demon, and the matter, 
and endeavoring to demonstrate, that all things whatsoever, even mat- 
ter itself, was derived from one perfect understanding Being, or self- 
originated Deity. The sum of whose argumentation to which purpose 
we have represented by Proclus upon the Timeus, (vol. i. 216.) 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent antagonist of Christianity and 
champion for Paganism, was Hierocles, the writer of that book, 
entitled in Eusebius, psady dye, ora lover of the truth ;—which is noted 
to have been a modester inscription than that of Celsus’s adnSy¢ Acyos, 
or true oration.—For if Eusebius Pamphili were the writer of that an- 
swer to this Philalethes now extant, as we both read in our copies and 
as Photius alao read; then must it needs be granted, that Hierocles, 
the author of it, was either contemporary with Porphyrius, or else but 
little his junior. Moreover, this Hierocles seems plainly to be the per- 
son intended by Lactantius in these following words: ! “‘Alius eandem 
materiam mordacius scripsit; qui erat tum e numero judicum, et qui 
auctor in primis faciende persecutionis fuit: quo scelere non conten- 
tus, etiam scriptis eos, quos afflixerat, insecutus est. Composuit enim 
libellos duos, non contra Christianos, ne inimice insectari videretur, sed 
ad Christianos, ut humane ac benigne consulere videretur. In quibus 
ita falsitatem scripture sacre arguere conatus est, tanquam sibi eseet 
tota contraria.—Precipue tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit, cete- 
rosque discipulos, tanquam fallacie# seminatores; quos eosdem tamen 
rades et indoctus fuisse testatus est.””—Another hath handled the same 
‘matter more smartly, who was first himself one of the judges, and a 
chief author of the persecution; but, being not contented with that 
wickedness, he added this afterwards, to persecute the Christians with 
his pen ; he composing two books, not inscribed against the Christians, 
({iest he should seem plainly to act the part of an enemy) but to the 
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Christians, (that he might be thought to counsel them humanely and 
benignly :) in which he so charges the holy Scripture with falsehood, 
as if it were all nothing else but contradictions: but he chiefly lashes 
Paul and Peter, as divulgers of lies and deceits, whom notwithstanding 
he declares to have been rude and illiterate persons.—I say, though 
Hierocles, for some cause or other, be not named here by Lactantius 
in these cited words, or that which follows, yet it cannot be doubted, 
but that he was the person intended by him, for these two reasons: 
First, because he tells us afterward, that the main business of that 
Christiano-mastix was to compare Apollonius with our Saviour Christ. 
“‘ Cum facta Christi mirabilia destrueret, nec tamen negaret, voluit os- 
tendere, Apollonium vel paria, vel etiam majora fecisse. Mirum quod 
Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus solent et multa et mira memorari. Et 
ex hoc insolentiam Christi voluit arguere, quod deum se constituerit : 
ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, qui cum majora faceret (ut hic pu- 
tat) tamen id sibi non arrogaverit.” That he might obscure the mira- 
cles of our Saviour Christ, which he could not deny, he would under- 
take to show, that equal or greater miracles were done by Apollonius. 
And it was a wonder he did not mention Apuleius too, of whose many 
and wonderful things the Pagans used to brag likewise. Moreover he 
condemns our Saviour Christ of insolency, for making himself a god, 
affirming Apollonius to have been the modester person, who, though he 
did (as he supposes) greater miracles, yet arrogated no such thing to 
himself—The second reason is, because Lactantius also expressly 
mentions the very title of Hierocles’ book, viz. Philalethes. ‘ Cum ta- 
lia ignorantie sue deliramenta fudisset cumque veritatem penitus exci- 
dere connixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac Dei hostes, pidad7- 
Sag annotare:” Though pouring out so much folly and madness, pro- 
fessedly fighting against the truth, yet he presumed to call these his 
wicked books and enemies of God, Philaletheis, or friends to truth_— 
From which words of Lactantius, and those foregoing, where he affirms 
this Christiano-mastix to have written two books, the learned prefacer! 
to the late edition of Hierocles, probably concludes that the whole title 
of Hierocles’ book was this, Jdvo: gilady Sus xges Xgsotsavovs’ And I 
conceive, that the first of those two books of Hierocies insisted upon 
such things as Porphyrius had before urged against the Christians ; but 
then in the second, he added this de novo of his own, to compare Apol- 
lonius with our Saviour Christ; which Eusebius only takes notice of. 
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Wherefore Epiphanius telling us,' that there was one Hierocles, a pre- 
fect or governor of Alexandria, in thoee persecuting times of Diocletian 
we may probably conclude, that this was the very person described in 
Lactantius, who is said to have been first of the number of the judges, 
and a principal actor in the persecution ; and then afterwards to have 
written this Philalethes against the Christians, wherein, besides other 
things, he ventured to compare Apollonius Tyanzus with our Saviour 
Christ. Now, if this Hierocles, who wrote the Philalethes in defence 
of the Pagan gods against the Christians, were the author of those two 
other philozophic books, the Commentary upon the Golden Verses, and 
that De Fato et Providentia, it might be easily evinced from both of 
them, that he was notwithstanding an assertor of one supreme Deity. 
But Photius tells us,? that that Hierocles, who wrote the book concerning 
Fate and Providence, did therein make mention of Jamblichus, and 
his junior Plutarchus Athéniensis: from whence Jonsius taking it for 
granted, that it was one and the same Hierocles, who wrote against the 
. Christians, and De Fato, infers, that it could not be Eusebius Pamphi- 
li, who answered the Philalethes, but that it must needs be some other 
Eusebius much junior. But we finding Hierocles’ Philalethes in Lac- 
tantius, must needs conclude, on the contrary, that Hierocles, the fa- 
mous Christiano-mastix, was not the same with that Hierocles, who 
wrote De Fato. Which is further evident from A2neas Gazeus in his 
Theophrastus ;*> where he first mentions one Hierocles, an Alexandri- 
an, that had been his master, whom he highly extols, add’ sizé pos, its 
mag” iptv siciy of tig puogoglas Suxvurteg tag teletag, olog Hy ‘Isgoxdiig 6 
diacxalos ; but tell me, I pray you, are there yet left amongst you in 
Egypt any such expounders of the arcane mysteries of philosophy, as 
Hierocles our master was 1—And this we suppose to be that Hierocles, 
who wrote concerning Fate and Providence, (if not also upon the 
Golden Verses.) But afterward, upon occasion of Apollonius the Cap- 
padocian, or T'yanzan, he mentions another Hierocles distinct from the 
former ; namely him, who had so boasted of Apollonius’s miracles, in 
these words: ‘6 ‘Anoddeios ta pevdij Aéyeav dléyystus. ‘Iegoxdijc 66 ovx 6 
Sdoxaros, ald’ 0 wQ0Badiouevos ta Gavpucia, uniotoy xai tovt0 mgous- 
Syusy: Thus Apollonius is convinced of falsehood ; but Hierocles (not 
our master) but he that boasts of the miracles (of Apollonius) adds an- 
other incredible thing.—And though it be probable, that one of these 
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was the author of that commentary upon the Golden Verses, (for that 
it should be written by a Christian is but a dream) yet we cannot cer- 
tainly determine, which of them it was. However, that this Hierocles, 
who was the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the gods, was 
notwithstanding a professed assertor of one supreme Deity, is clearly 
manifest also from Lactantius, in these following words: “(Quam tandem 
nobis attulisti veritatem ? nisi quod assertor deorum eos ipsos ad ultimam 
prodidisti: prosecutus enim summi dei laudes, quem regem, quem maxi- 
mum, quem opificem rerum, quem fontem bonorum, quem parentem 
omniuni, quem factorem altoremque viventium confesses es, ademisti 
Jovi tuo regnum ; eumque summa potestate depulsum in ministrorum 
numerum redigisti. Epilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultitiz, vanitatis, 
erroris. Affirmas deos esse; et illos tamen subjicis et mancipas ei 
deo, cujus religionem conaris evertere.” 

Though you have entitled your book Philalethes, yet what truth have 
you brought us therein, unless only this, that being an assertor of the 
gods, (contradicting yourself) you have at last betrayed those very gods ? 
For in the close of your book, prosecuting the praises of the supreme 
God, and confessing him to be the king, the greatest, the opifex of the 
world, the fountain of good, the parent of all things, the maker and 
conserver of all living beings, you have by this means dethroned your 
Jupiter, and degrading him ftom his sovereign power, reduced him to 
the rank of inferior ministers. Wherefore your epilogue argues you 
guilty of folly, vanity and error, in that you both assert gods, and yet 
subject and mancipate them under that one God, whose religion you 
endeavor to overthrow.— Where we must confess we understand not 
well Lactantius’s logic ; forasmuch as Hierocles’ Zeus, or Jupiter, 
was one and the same with his supreme God (as is also here intimated ;) 
and though he acknowledged all the other gods to be but his inferior 
ministers, yet nevertheless did he contend, that these ought to be re- 
ligiously worshipped, which was the thing that Lactantius should have 
confuted. But that which we here take notice of, is this; that Hiero- 
cles, a grand persecutor of the Christians, and the author of that bitter 
invective against them, called Philalethes, though he were so strenuous 
an assertor of Polytheism, and champion for the gods, yet did he never- 
theless at the same time clearly acknowledge one supreme Deity, call- 
ing him the king, (that is, the monarch of the universe) the greatest, 
the opifex of the world, the fountain of good, the parent of all things, 
and the maker and conserver of all life. 

But the greatest opposer of Christianity every way was Julian the 
emperor, who cannot reasonably be suspected to have disguised or 
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blanched Paganism, because he was an emperor, and had so great an 
animosity against Christianity, and was so superstitiously or bigotically 
zealous for the worship of the gods; and yet this very Julian notwith- 
standing, was an unquestionable assertor of one supreme Deity. In 
his book! written against the Christians, he declares the general sense 
of the Pagans after this manner: of yag §péregos pagiv, tor Onusovgyor 
anartey pir elyas xosvo¥ meriga xa Bacdéa, vere Pos 3é ta dona tev 
iSvay tx” avtoi, éSvagxaus nets mohuovzors Pe0%s, wy fxuctoc dxvmpentin 
my bavtou Anker oixsleas aut * éxudn veg dy piv 1 Ratgs narta tidwe, xai 
& xara, dy Ja sols pequotots, Glin mag ali xpatel Sivapic, etc.—Our 
theologers affirm the Maker of all to be a common father and king ; 
but that the nations, as to particular things, are distributed by him to 
other inferior gods, that are appointed to be -governors over countries 
and cities, every one of which administers in his own province agreea- 
bly to himself. For whereas in the common father all things are per- 
fect, and one is all, in the particular or partial deities one excels in one 
power, and another in another. Afterward, in the same book he con- 
tends, that the Pagans did entertain righter opinions concerning the 
supreme God than the Jews themselves: *0i¢ ei piv 0 ngoonzys stn tov 
xoopou Onusoveyi¢ O xNQUTTOMErVOG UO TOU Mecéec, Hptic Vig avrou Bedxi- 
ous Eyouey Sokac, of xorvoy pdr txtivoy tnolapBavortes andytey Seonotyy, 
dSvdgyas dé Gllous, of tuyyavovgs piv Un” extivor, siol J& aoneg Unagyos 
Bacihées, Exaotos tv Eavrod Siuapagovtas éxavogIotusvos poovtida, xal ov 
xaSlotapsy avzor, ovs artisegitny tov Ux’ avtoy Seay xadiotapévor’ If 
that God, who is so much spoken of by Moses, be the immediate opifi- 
cer of the whole world, we Pagans entertain better opinions of him, 
who suppose him to be the common Lord of all ; but that there are other 
governors of nations and countries under him, as prefects or presi- 
dents appointed by a king ; we not ranking him amongst those partiaj 
governors of particular countries and cities as the Jews do.—From 
hoth which places it is evident that, according to Julian’s theology, all 
those other gods, whose worship he contended so much for, were 
but the subordinate ministers of one supreme God, the maker of all. 
The same thing might be further manifested from Julian's oration 
made in praise of the sun, as a great God in this visible world ; he 
therein plainly acknowledging another far more glorious Deity, which 
was the cause of all things ;3 sc péy 0 tv Slaw Snucougyos, noldot 66 of 
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NOT ovgarvor wEginolovrtts Snusovgyixot Fzot. There is one God, the ma- 
ker of all things ; but besides him there are many other demiurgical 
gods moving round the heavens—in the midst of which is the sun. 
Where we have a clear acknowledgment of one supreme God, and of 
many mferior deities, both together. Moreover, in the same oration, 
he declareth, that the ancient poets, making the sun to have been the 
offspring of Hyperion, did by this Hyperion understand nothing else 
but the supreme Deity : tov xavtow taegiyorta, navtov dnixssva, neg? O» 
ndvta, xai ov tvexa navta éctiv, him who is above all things, and about 
whom, and for whose sake, are all things—Which supreme Deity is 
thus more largely described by him in the same oration, (where he calls 
him the king of all things) :* ottos toivuy, site 10 énéxewa tov vou xaleiy 
avroy Dipss: sits icv thy ovtew o On qnpt to vontcy ciunay ste Ey 
“ércedn receveesy 10 Ey Soxel cic xgsoBiratoy * sited Mare sioSey Svouctew 
10 ayadoy’ arn 08 ovr % povdssdns thy Glow aitla, nace tOis ovo dnyoU- 
pevn xadlovs 12, xas televorntos, Eywoeos te, xai Suvapsws upnyavou’ xata 
ty» dy aity ptvovoury mowtougyby ovclar, jliov Seow psysotov avé—yyey, etc. 
This God, whether he ought to be called that, which is above mind 
and understanding, or the idea of all things, or the one (since unity 
seems to be the oldest of all things) or else, as Plato was wont to call 
him, the good: I say, this uniform cause of all things, which is the 
original of all pulchritude and perfection, ‘unity and power, produced 
from himself a certain intelligible sun, every way like himself, of which 
the sensible sun is but an image.—For thus Dionysius Petavius rightly 
declares the sense of Julian’ in this oration ; “ Vanissime hujus et 
loquacissimz disputationis mysterium est ; a principe ac primario Deo, 
yontoy quendam et archetypum solem editum: fnisse ; qui eandem pror- 
sus oxeouw et takiy in penere tay vontoy habeat, quam ia aicMyrtois ille, 
quem videmus, solaris globus obtinet. Tria itaque discernenda sunt, 
princeps ille Deus, qui tayador a Platone dicitur, 0 vonros jlsog, 6 qpa- 
vouevog Siaxos. The mystery of this most vain and Idquacious disputa- 
tion is this, that from the first and chief Deity was produced a certain 
intelligible and archetypal sun, which hath the same place or order in 
the rank of intelligible things, that the sensible sun hath in the rank of 
sensibles. So that here are three things to be distinguished from one 
another ; first, the supreme Deity, which Plato calls the good ; sec- 
ondly, the intelligible sun, or eternal intellect; ‘and lastly, the corporeal 
or sensible sun (animated).—Where, notwithstanding, we may take. 
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notice, how near this Pagan philosopher and emperor, Julian, approach- 
ed to Christianity, though so much opposed by him, in that he also sup- 
posed an eternal mind or intellect, as the immediate offspring of the 
first fountain of all things ; which seems to differ but a little from the 
Christian Aovos. However, it is plain, that this devout restorer of Pa- 
ganism, and zealous contender for the worship of the gods, asserted no 
multiplicity of independent self-existent deities, but derived all his gods 
from one. 

As for those other philosophers and learned men, who, in those 
latter times of the declining of Paganism, after Constantine, still stood 
out in opposition agaiust Christianity ; such as Jamblichus, Syrianus, 
Proclus, Simplicius, and many others, it is unquestionably evident con- 
cerning them all, that they clearly acknowledged one supreme Deity as 
the original of all things. Maximas Madaurensis, a confident and re- 
solved Pagan in St. Austin’s time, expressed both his own and the gen- 
eral sense of Pagans after this manner :' “‘ Equidem unus esse Deum 
summum, sine initio, nature ceu patrem magnum atque magnificum, 
quis tam demens, tam mente captus neget esse certissimum? Hujus 
nos virtutes per mmundanum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invocamus, 
quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium videlicet ignoramus. Ita fit, ut 
dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus prose- 
quimur, totum colere profecto videamur.” Truly that there is one su- 
preme God, without beginning, as the great and magnificent father of 
nature ; who isso mad or devoid of sense as not to acknowledge it to 
be most certain? His virtues diffused throughout the whole world 
(because we know not what his proper name is) we invoke under 
many different names, Whence it comes to pass, that whilst we pros- 
ecute, with our supplications, his, as it were, divided members sever- 
ally, we must needs be judged to worship the whole Deity.—And then 
he concludes his epistle thus : ‘‘ Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, at- 
que Cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, universi mortales, quos 
terra sustinet, mille modis, concordi discordia venerantur.” The gods 
keep thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, dispersed over the whole 
world, do worship the common father, both of those gods, und all mor- 
tals, after a thousand different manners, nevertheless with an agreeing 
diséord.—Longianus,” likewise, another more modest Pagan philoso- 
pher, upon the request of the same St. Austin, declares his sense con- 
_ cerning. the the way of worshipping God, and arriving to happiness, to this 
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purpose : “ Per minores deos perveniri ad summum Deym non sine 
sacris purificatoriis ;”' that we are to come to the supreme God by the 
minor or inferior gods, and that not without purifying rites and expia- 
tions :—he supposing, that besides a virtuous and holy life, certain re- 
ligioas rites and purifications were necessary to be observed in order to 
that end. In which epistle, the supreme God is also styled by him 
“anus, universus, incomprehensibilis, ineffabilis et infatigabilis Crea- 
tor.’”’ ‘ 

Moreover, that the Pagans generally disclaimed this opinion of 
many unmade self-existent deities, appeareth plainly from Arnobius, 
where he brings them in complaining, that they were falsely and mali- 
clously accused by some Christians as guilty thereof, after this man- 
ner :* “Frustra pos falso at calumnioso incessitis et appetitis crimine, 
tanquam inficias eamudsy Deum esse majorem ; cum a nobis et Jupiter 
nominetur, et optimus habeatur et maximus: cumque illi augustissimas 
sedes, et capitolia constituerimus immania.” In vain do you Chrie 
tians calumniate us Pagans, and accuse us, as if we denied one su- 
preme omnipotent God ; though we both call him Jupiter, and account 
him the best and the greatest, having dedicated the most august seats 
to him, the vast capitols. —- Where Arnobius, in way of opposition, 
shows first, how perplexed and entangled a thing the Pagans’ theology 
was, their poetic fables of the gods nonsensically confounding herology 
together with theology ; and that it was impossible, that thet Jupiter of 
theirs, which hed a father and a mother, a grandfather and a grand- 
mother, should be the omnipotent God. ‘“‘Nam Deus omnipotens, 
mente una omnium, et communi mortalitatis assensu, neque genitas 
scitur, neque novam in lucem’ aliquando esse profatus; nec-ex aliquo 
tempore ccepisse ease, vel seculo. Ipse enim est fons rerum, sator se- 
culorum ac temporum. Non enim ipsa per se sunt, sed ex ejus perpe- 
tuitate perpetua, et infinita semper continuatione procedunt. At vero 
Jupiter (ut vos fertis) et patrem hubet et matrem, avos et avias, nunc 
nuper in utero matris sue formatus,” etc. You Pagans confound your- 
selves with contradictions ; for the omnipotent God, according to the 
natural sense of. all mankind, was neither begotten nor made, nor ever 
had a beginning in time, he being the fountain and original of all 
things. But Jupiter (as you say) had both father and mother, grand- - 
fathers and grandmothers, and was but lately formed in the womb; 
and therefore he cannot be the eternal omnipotent God.— Nevertheless, 
Arnobius afterward considering (as we suppose) that these poetic fables 
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were by the wiser Pagans either totally rejected, or else some way or 
other allegorized, he candidly dismisseth this advantage, which he had 
against them, and grants their Jupiter to be the true omnipotent Deity, 
and cousequently that same God, which the Christians worshipped; but 
from thence infers, that the Pagans therefore must needs be highly 
guilty, whilst worshipping the same God with the Christians, they did 
hate and persecute them after that manner. ‘Sed sint, nt vultis, 
unum, nec in aliquo, vi numinis, et majestate distantes ; ecquid ergo 
injustis persequimini nos odiis? Quid, ut ominis pessimi, nostri nom- 
inis inhorrescitis mentione, si, quem Deum colitis, eum et nos? aut 
quid in eadem causa vobis esse contenditis familiares Deos, inimicos 
atque infestissimos nobis? etenim, si una religio est nobis vobisque 
communis, cessat ira celestium.’ But let it be granted, that (as you 
affirm) your Jupiter, and the eternal omnipotent God are one and the 
same ; why then do you prosecute us with unjust hatreds, abominating 
the very mention of our names, if the same God that you worship be 
worshipped by us? Or if your religion and ours be the same, why do 
you pretend, that the gods are propitious to you, but most highly pro- 
voked and incensed against us '— Where the Pagan defence and reply 
is, ‘‘ Sed non idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quod omnipotentem colatis 
Deum ; sed quod hominem natum, et quod personis infame est vilibus, 
crucis supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis, et superesee 
adhuc creditis, et quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis :” But we do 
not say, that the gods are therefore displeased with you Christians, be- 
cause you worship the omnipotent God ; but because you contend him 
to be a god, who was not only born a mortal man, but also died an ig- 
nominious death, suffering as a malefactor ; believing him still to sar- 
vive, and adoring him with your daily prayers.—To which Arnobius 
retorts in this manner : “ Tell us now, I pray you, who these gods are, 
who take it as so great an injury and indignity done to themselves, 
that Christ should be worshipped? Are they not Janus and Sat- 
urn, Aisculapius and Liber, Mercurius the son of Maia and the 
Theban or Tyrian Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like ?” 
“‘ Hice ergo Christum coli, et a nobis accipi, et existimari pro numine, 
vulneratis accipiunt auribus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et conditionis 
sue, sid, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri nolunt? hwc et 
justitia coelitum? hoc deorum judicium sanctum? Nonne istad livoris 
est et avaritize genus? non obtrectatio quedam sordens, suas eminere 
eolummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res premi et in contempta humilitate 
ealcari? natum hominem colimus; quid enim, vos hominem nullum 
colitis natum? non unum et alium? non innumeros alios? quinimo non 
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omnes quos jam templis habetis vestris, mortalium sustulistis ex numero, 
et ceelo sideribusque donastis? Concedamus interdum manum vestris 
opinationibus dantes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, mentis, anime, 
corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; nonne dignus a nobis est 
tantorum obmunerum gratiam, Deus dici, Deusque sentiri? Si enim 
vos Liberum, quod reperit usum vini; si quod panis, Cererem; si Ads- 
culapium, quod herbarum si Minervam, quod olee ; si Triptolemum, 
quod aratri; si denique Herculem, quod feras, quod fures, quod multi- 
plicium capitum superavit compescuitque natrices, divorum retulistis in 
celum: honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui aberroribus nos 
magnis in sinuata veritate traduxit?” etc. Are these the gods, who are 
so much offended with Christ’s being worshipped, and accounted a god 
by us? they, who being forgetful of their former condition, would not 
have the same bestowed upon another, which hath been granted to 
themselves? Is this the justice of the heavenly powers? this the righte- 
ous judgment of gods? or is it not rather base envy and covetousness, 
for them thus to engross all to themselves? We worship indeed one, 
that was born a man: what then? do you worship no such? not one, 
and another, and innumerable? and are not almost all your gods such 
as were taken from out of the rank of men, and placed among the stars? 
and will you account that damnable in us, which yourselves practice ? 
Let us for the present yield thus much to your infidelity, and grant, that 
Christ was but an ordinary man, of the same rank and condition with 
other mortals: yet might we not for all that (according to your princi- 
ples) think him worthy, by reason of the great benefits we received 
from him, to be accounted a god? For if you have advanced into the 
number of your Divi, Bacchus or Liber for inventing the use of wine, 
Ceres of corn, Aesculapius of herbs, Minerva of the olive, Triptolemus 
of the plough, and Hercules for subduing beasts, thieves, and monsters ; 
with how great honors ought he to be affected by us, who by the insin- 
uation of Divine truth hath delivered us from such great errors of mind ? 
etc.— Which argumentation of Arnobius, though it were good enough 
ad homines, to stop the mouths of the Pagaus, there bemg more reason, 
that Christ should be made a god, for the benefits that mankind receive 
from him, than that Bacchus. or Ceres, or Hercules should be so; yet 
as the same Arnobius himself seems to intimate, it is not sufficient with- 
out something else superadded to it, for the justification of Christianity. 
Neither indeed was that the chief quarrel, which the Pagans had with 
the Christians, that they had deified one, who was crucified, (though 
the cross of Christ was also a great offence to them) but that they con- 
demning the Pagans, for worshipping others besides the supreme om- 
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nipotent God, and decrying all those gods of theirs, did themselves 
notwithstanding worship one mortal man for a god. This Celsus urges 
in Origen, Jef uév Oy, pndéva Glow dPegenevoy ovtor miny Eve Oroy, "7 ay 
tig aitoig ious mQ0g tovg Gdlovs arevns loyos yuri dé Tor Evayyos paviyta 
rovtoy Unegdenoxstover, xab Guerz ovdéy ninupedety youltovea negi toy Grov, 
a xai inngérns aitol Sepanevpyceras’ If these Christians themselves 
worshipped no other but one God, or the pure Divinity, then might they 
perhaps eeem to have some just pretence of censuring us; but now they 
themselves give Divine honor to one that lately rose up, and yet they 
persuade themselves, that they do not at all offend God in worshipping 
that supposed minister of his—Which, as Origen makes there a reply 
to it, so shall it be further considered by us afterwards. 

As for the judgment of the fathers in this particular, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus was not only of this opinion, that the Pagans (at least the 
Greekish) did worship the true God, and the same God with the Chris- 
tians (though not after a right manner) but also endeavors to confirm it 
from the authority of St. Peter: ?“‘ That the Greeks knew God, Peter 
intimates in his predication. There is one God, saith he, who made 
the beginning of all things, and hath power over their end, etc. Wor- 
ship this God, not as the Greeks do. Wherein he seemeth to suppose 
the Greeks to worship the same God with us, though not according to 
the right tradition received by his Son. He does not enjoin us not to 
worship that God, which the Greeks worship, but to worship him other- 
wise than they do; altering only the manner of the worship, but not 
the object, or preaching another God. And what that is, not to wor- 
ship God as the Greeks do, the same Peter intimated in thoee words: 
They worship him in images of wood and stone, brass and iron, gold 
and stlver, and sacrifice to the dead also, as to gods.” Where he adds 
further out of St. Peter’s predication, ‘‘ Neither worship God as the 
Jews do,” etc. ‘‘ The one and only.God (saith Clemens) is worshipped 
by the Greeks Paganically, by the Jews Judaically, but by us newly 
and spiritually. For the same God, who gave the two testaments to the 
Jews and Christians, gave philosophy to the Greeks, i 16 6 nartoxpatug 
nog “Edna: dotateror, by which the omnipotent God is glorified amongst 
the Greeks. 

Lactantius Firmianus also, in many places, affirms the Pagans to 
have ackbow lege one agin Deny ; Summum Deum et philoso- 
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phi et poeta, et ipsi denique, qui deos colunt, swepe fatentur :” That there 
is one supreme Deity, both philosophers and poets, and even the 
vulgar worshippers of the gods themselves, ffequently acknowledge.— 
From whence he concludes, that all the other Pagan gods were noth- 
ing bat the ministers of this one supreme, and creatures made by him, 
(he then only blaming them for calling them gods, and giving them re- 
ligious worship)—lib. i. When he had declared, that it was altogether 
as absurd to suppose the world to be governed by many independent 
gods, as to suppose the body of a man to be governed by many minds 
or souls independent ; he adds : ? “‘ Quod quia intelligunt isti asserto- 
res deorum, ita eos presse singulis rebus ac partibus dicunt, ut tantum 
unus sit rector eximias. Jam ergo ceteri non dii erunt, sed satellites 
ac ministri, quos ile unus, maximus et potens omnium, officiis his prx- 
fecit, at ipsiejus imperio et nutibus serviant. Si universi pares nen 
sunt, non igitur dii omnes sunt: Nec enim potest hoc idem esse, quod 
servit et quod dominator. Nam ai Deus est nomen summe potestatis. 
incorruptibilis esse debet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli rei subjectus. 
Ergo dii non sunt, quos -parere uni maximo Deo necessitas cogit.” | 
Which because the assertors of gods: well understand, they affirm these 
gods of theirs so to preside over the several parts of the world, as that 
there is only one chief rector or governor. Whence it follows, that all 
their other gods can be no other thing than ministers and officers, 
which one greatest God, who is omnipotent,-hath variously appointed 
and constituted, so as to serve his command and beck. Now, if all the 
Pagan gods be not equal, then can they not be all gods; since that 
which ruleth, and that which serveth, cannot be the same. God isa 
name of absolute power, and implies incorruptibility, perfection, im- 
passibility, and subjection to nothing. *Wherefore these ought not to 
be called gods, whom necessity compels to obey one greatest God.— 
Again, in the same book, “‘ Nunc satis est demonrstrare, summo ingenio 
viros attigisse veritatem ac prope tenuisse ; nisi eos retrorsum infatuata 
pravis opinionibus consuetudo rapuisset, qua et deos alios esse.opina- 
bantur, et ea, que in usum hominis Deus fecit, tanquam sensu predita 
essent, pro diis habenda et colenda credebant.” It is now sufficient to 
have shown, that the more ingenious and intelligent Pagans came very 
pear to the truth, and would have fully reached it, had not a certain 
customary infatuation of evil opinions snatched them away to an ac- 
knowledgment of other gods, and to a belief, that those things, which 
God made for the use of men, as endued with sense (or animated) 
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ought to be accounted gods and worshipped ; namely, the stars.— And 
afterward, '“‘ Quod si cultores deorum eos ipsos se colere putant, quos 
summi Dei ministros appellamus, nihil est quod nobis faciant invidiam, 
qui unum Deum dicamus, multos negemus.” If the worshippers of the 
gods think, that they worship no other than the ministers of the one 
supreme God, then there is no cause, why they should render us as 
hateful, who say, that there is one God, and deny many gods.— 

Eusebius Cesariensis likewise gives us this account of the Pagans’ 
creed or the tenor of their theology, as it was then held forth by them ; 
Mire yao oysa Seoy wavtoles Svvauect, ta navta nAngody, xal dua navtew 
Ssyxesy, xad toig nao éniotateiy aoupatas 86 xai aparcs dy RaCt Orta, 
ned Sia navrey Sinxovta nai tovroy sixotas Oia tev Oednlopivery cifey 
gaci’ The Pagans declare themselves in this manner, that there is one 
God, who with his various powers filleth all things, and passeth through 
all things, and presideth over all things; but being incorporeally and 
invisibly present in all things, and pervading them, he is reasonably 
worshipped by or in those things that are manifest and visible.-—Which 
passage of Eusebius will be further considered afterward, when we come 
to give a more particular account of Paganism. 

What St. Austin’s sense was* concerning the theology of the Pa- 
gans, hath been already declared; namely, ‘‘ That they had not so far 
degenerated as to have lost the knowledge of one supreme God, from 
whom is all whatsoever nature; and that they derived all their gods 
from one.” We shall now, in the last place, conclude with the judg- 
ment of Paulus Orosius, who was his contemporary : *“ Philosophi dum 
intento mentis studio queruant scrutanturque omnia, unum Deum av- 
thorem omnium repererunt, ad quem unum omnia referrentur ; unde 
‘etiam nunc Pagani, quos jam declarata veritas de contumacia magis 
quam de ignoranti convincit, cum a nobis discutiuntur, non se plures 
sequi, sed sub uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari fatentur. 
Restat igitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per multas intelligendi suspicion- 
es, confusa dissensio quia de uno Deo omnium pene una est opinion.” 
The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilst with intent study of mind they 
mquired and searched after things found, that there was one God, the 
author of all things, and to which one all things should be referred. 
Whence also the Pagans at this very day, whom the declared truth 
rather convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when they are ur- 
ged by us, confess themselves not to follow y many gods, but only uoder 
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one God to worship many ministers. So that there remaineth only a 
confused dissension concerning the manner of understanding the true 
God, because about one God there is almost one and the same opinion 
of all. 

And by this time we think it sufficiently evident, that the Pagans, 
(at least after Christianity) though they asserted many gods, they call- 
ing all understanding beings superior to men by that name, (according 
to that of St. Jerome, ‘“‘ Deum quicquid supra se esset, Gentiles puta- 
bant ;’’) yet they acknowledged one supreme, omnipotent and only un- 
made Deity. 

XVI. But because it is very possible, that some may still suspect 
all this to have been nothing else but a refinement and interpolation of 
Paganism, after that Christianity had appeared upon the stage; or a 
kind of mangonization of it, to render it more vendible and plausible, 
the better able to defend itself, and bear up against the assaults of 
Christianity ; whilst in the mean time the genuine doctrine of the an- 
cient Pagans was far otherwise : although the contrary hereunto might 
sufficiently appear from what hath been already declared, yet however 
for the fuller satisfaction of the more strongly prejudiced, we shall, by 
an historical deduction made from the most ancient times all along 
downwards, demonstrate, that the doctrine of the greatest Pagan Poly- 
theists, as well before Christianity as after it, was always the same ; 
that, besides their many gods, there was one supreme, omnipotent and 
only unmade Deity. 

And this we shall perform, not as some! have done, by laying the 
chief stress upon the Sibylline oracles, and those reputed writings of 
Hermes Trismegist, the authority of which hath been of late so much 
decried by learned men ; nor yet upon such oracles of the Pagan del- 
ties,2 as may be suspected to have been counterfeited by Christians ; 
but upon such monuments of Pagan antiquity, as are altogether unsus- 
pected and indubitate. As for the Sibylline oracles, there may (as we 
conceive) be two extremes concerning them; one, in swallowing down 
all that is now extant under that title as genuine and sincere, whereas 
nothing can be more manifest, than that there is much counterfeit and 
supposititious stuff in this Sibylline farrago, which now we have. From 
whence, besides other instances of the like kind, it appears too evident- 
ly to:be denied, that some pretended | Christians of met times have 
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1 Augustiaus Eugubinus, Mutius Pansa, and sihehs: 
2 These oracles are produced by Justin Martyr, in Orat.ad Greecos 
et Eusebius in Prepar. Evang. and others. 
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been for pious and religious frauds, and endeavored to uphold the trath 
of Christianity by figments and forgeries of their own devising. Which 
as it was a thing ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that those 
very defenders of Christianity did themselves distrust their own cause ; 
so may it well be thought, that there was a policy of the'devil in it also, 
there being no other more effectual way than this, to render all Chris- 
tianity (at least in after-ages) to be suspected. Insomuch that it might 
perhaps be questioned whether the truth and divinity of Christianity 
appear more in having prevailed against the open force and opposition 
of its professed enemies, or in not being at last smothered and oppressed 
by these frauds and forgeries of its seeming friends and defenders. 
The other extreme may be, in concluding the whole business of the 
Sibylline oracles (as any ways relating to Christianity) to have been a 
mere cheat and figment; and that there never was any thing in those 
Sibylline books, which were under the custody of. the Quindecimviri, 
that did in the least predict our Saviour Christ, or the times of Chris- 
tianity. For notwithstanding all that the learned Blondel! hath written, 
it seems to be undeniably evident from Virgil’s fourth Idyllium, that 
the Cumean Siby] was then supposed to have predicted a new flourish- 
ing kingdom or monarchy, together with a happy state of justice or 
righteousness to succeed in the latter age of the world : 


Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas, 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et virgo, redennt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies colo delabitur alto, etc. 


Moreover, it is certain, that in Cicero’s time the Sibylline prophe- 
cies were interpreted by some in favor of Cesar, as predicting a mon- 
archy ; *“‘ Sibylle versus observamus, quos illa furens fudisse dicitur. 
Quorum interpres nuper falsa quadam hominum fama dicturus in sena- 
tu putabatur, eum, quem revera regem habebamus, appellandum quoque 
esse regem, si salvi esse vellemus.” We take notice of the verses of 
the Sibyl, which she is said to have poured out in her fury or prophetic 


frenzy, the interpreter? whereof was lately thought to have been about 


to declare in the senate-house, that if we would be safe, we should ac- 
knowledge him for a king, who really was so.—Which interpretation 
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1 In bis Treatise of the Sibyls, printed in French at Paris, 1649, 
an 4to. 
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of the Sibylline oracles (after Cesar’s death) Cicero was so much of 
fended with, (he also looking upon a Roman monarchy as a thing no 
less impossible than undesirable,) that upon this occasion he quarrels 
“with those very Sibylline oracles themselves, as well as the readers and 
expounders of them, after this manner : }“ Hoc si est in libris, in quem 
hominem, et in quod temnpusest? Callide enim, qui illa composuit, per- 
fecit, ut, quodcunque accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum et 
temporum definitione sublata. Adhibuit etiam latebram obscuritatis, 
ut iidem versus alias in aliam rem posse accommodari viderentur. Non 
esse autem illud carmen furentis, tam ipsam poema declarat, (est enim 
magis artis et diligenti# quam incitationis et motus) tum vero ea que 
aypoutsyic dicitur, cum deinceps ex primis versuum literis aliquid con- 
nectitur. Quamobrem Sibyllam quidem sepositam et conditam habea- 
mus, ut, id, quod proditum est a majoribus, mjussu senatus ne legantur 
quidem libri.” If there be any such thing contained in the Sibylline 
books, then we demand, concerning what man is it spoken, and of 
what time? For whoever framed those Sibylline verses, he craftily 
contrived, that whatsoever should come tp pass, might seem to have 
been predicted in them, by taking away all distinction of persons and 
times. He also purposely affected obscurity, that the same verses 
might be accommodated sometime to one thing, and sometime to an- 
other. But that they proceeded not from fury and prophetic rage, but 
rather from art and contrivance, doth no less appear otherwise, than 
from the acrostic in them. Wherefore let us shut up the Sibyl, and 
keep her close, that, according to the decree of our ancestors, her ver- 
ses may not be read without the express command of the senate.— 
And lastly, he addeth, ‘“‘ Cum antistibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex 
illis libris quam regem proferant, quem Roms posthac nec dii nec 
homines esse patientur.”’ Let us also deal with the qumdecimviri and 
interpreters of the Sibylline books, that they would rather produce any 
thing out of them, than a king; whom neither gods nor men will here- 
after suffer at Rome.— Where, though Cicero were mistaken as to the 
event of the Roman government, and there were doubtless some predic- 
tions in these Sibylline books of a new kingdom or monarchy to be set 
up in the world; yet that the Roman empire was not the thing intend- 
ed in them, doth manifestly appear from that description in Virgil’s 
forementioned eclogue ; wherein there is another completion of them 
expected, though flatteringly applied to Saloninus. Wherefore we 
conclude, that the kingdom, and happy state, or golden age, predicted 
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in the Sibylline oracles, was no other than that of the Messiah, or our 
Saviour Christ, and the times of Christianity. Lastly, in that other 
passage of Cicero’s concerning the Sibylline oracles: ‘‘ Valeant ad de- 
ponendas potius quam ad suscipiendas religiones ;”’ let them be made 
use of rather for the extinguishing than the begetting of religions and 
superstitions ; there seems to be an intimation, as if, of themselves, 
they rather tended to the lessening than increasing of the Pagan super- 
stitions ; and therefore may probably be thought to have predicted a 
change of that Pagan religion, by the worship of one sole Deity to be 
introduced. Neither ought it to seem a jot more strange, that our Sa- 
viour Christ should be foretold by the Pagan Sibyl, than that he was so 
clearly predicted by Balaam the Aramitic sorcerer. However, those 
things in the Sibylline verses might have been derived, some way or 
other, from the Scripture prophecies ; which there is indeed the more 
probability of, because that Sibylline- prophet made use of those very 
same figures and allegories in describing the future happy state, that 
are found in the Scripture. As for example : 


] 





Nec magnos metuent armenta leones ; 
Occidet et serpens, etc. 


Now, as Cicero seems to complain, that in his time these Sibylline 
oracles were too much exposed to view, so it is very probable, that not- 
withstanding they were to be kept up under the guard of the quinde- 
‘cimviri, yet many of them might be copied out and get abroad ; and 
thereby an occasion might be offered to the ignorantly-zealous Chris- 
tians, who were for officious lies and pious frauds, to add a great deal 
more of their own forging tothem. Neither indeed is it imaginable, 
how any such cheat as this should either at first have been attempted, 
or afterward have proved successful, had there not been some founda- 
tion of truth to support and countenance it. Besides which it is ob- 
‘servable, that Celsus, who would have had the Christians rather to have 
made the Sibyl than our Saviour Christ a God ; taking notice of their 
using of those Sibylline testimonies against the Pagans, did not tax 
them for counterfeiting the whole business of these Sibylline oracles, 
but only for inserting many things of their own into them ; *twsi¢ dé xa 
Sipullay, fh zeavtal wves Tudy, sixoras dv padllov neosorncagds, we tov 
Seov nada, viv bz nageyypagey pév sic ta éxtivec, nolda xai Blacgnpa s- 
xj Suvac9e° You Christians might much rather have acknowledged 
even the Sibyl for the ne of God; but now you can boldly insert 
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into her verses many, and those maledicent things of your own.— 
Where Origen, that he might vindicate, as well as he could, the hon- 
or of Christians, pleads in their defence, that Celsus, for all that, could 
not show what they had foisted into those Sibylline verses ; because, if 
he bad been able to have produced more ancient and incorrupt copies, 
in which such things were not found, he would certainly have done it. 
Notwithstanding which, it is likely, that there were other ancient cop- 
ies then to be found, and that Celsus might have met with them too, 
and that from thence he took occasion to write as he did. However, 
this would not justify the present Sibylline books, in which there are 
forgeries plainly discoverable without copies. Nevertheless it seems, 
that all the ancient Christjans did not agree in making use of these Si- 
bylline testimonies, thus much being intimated by Celsus himself, in 
the forecited words, 7 yeartad tiveg tue, which some of you make use 
of ;—as they did not all acknowledge the Sibyl to have been a prophet- 
ess neither : since upon Celsus' mentioning a sect of Christians called 
Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these were such as using the Sibylline - 
testimonies were called so in way of disgrace by other Christians, who 
would not allow the Sibyl to have been a prophetess: they per- 
haps conceiving it derogatory tothe Scriptures. But though there 
may be some of the ancient Sibylline verses still left in that far- 
rago which we now have, yet it being impossible for us to prove which 
are such, we shall not insist upon any testimonies at all from thence, 
to evince, that the ancient Pagans acknowledged one supreme Deity. 
Notwithstanding which, we shall not omit one Sibylline passage, which 
we find recorded in Pausanias* (from whence, by the way, it appears 
also, that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, but that some 
of them got abroad,) he telling us, that the defeat of the Athenians at 
‘Egos Potamos was predicted by the Sibyl in these words (amongst 
others) : : 


Kai rot ‘Adnvaiows Bagvotova xndsa Iyose 
Zsis DyrBeeusens, ovxeg xgatos doth péysotoy, etc. 


Ac tum Cecropidis luctum gemitusque ciebit 
Jupiter altitonans, rerum cui summa potestas, etc. 


Whereto might be added also that of another ancient Peliadean pro-~ 
phetess, in the same writer,> wherein the Divine eternity and immuta- 
bility is plainly declared : 
1 Orig. contra Celsum, lib. v. p. 272. 

2 In Phocicis, lib. x. cap. ix. p. 820. edit. Kuhnii. 


3 Ibid. cap. xii. p. 828. 
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Zac Hy, Zevg oti, Zeus Esosto, 0 peyake Ze. 
Jupiter est, fuit, atque erit: O bone Jupiter alme. 


Besides these Sibylline prophecies, there are also other oracles of 
the Pagan deities themselves, in which there was a clear acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme and greatest God. But as for such of them, as 
are said to have been delivered since the times of Christianity, when 
the Pagan oracles began to fail, and such as are now extant only in 
Christian writings, however divers of them are cited out of Porphyrius’s 
book of oracles ; because they may be suspected, we shall not here 
mention any of them. Nevertheless, we shall take notice of one ora- 
cle of the Clarian Apollo, that is recorded by Macrobius,' in which one 
supreme Deity is not only asserted, but is also called by that Hebrew 
name (or Tetragrammaton) Jao : 


Doatso ror navtey Unatoy Seov iupay law. 


You are to call the highest and supreme of all the gods, Jao—though 
it be very true, that that Clarian devil there cunningly endeavored to 
divert this to the san, as if that were the only supreme Deity and true 
Jao. To which might be added another ancient oracle (that now oc- 
curs) of the Dodonean Jupiter,® together with the interpretation of 
Themistocles, to whom it was delivered ; wherein he wes commanded 
TEQOG TOY Omertpor tov Faot BadKuy, to repair to him, who was called by 
the same name with God ; which Themistocles apprehended to be the 
king of Persia, peyddoug yao apqorégous elval te xat AéyeoSas Bacisas, 
because both he and God were alike called (though in different re- 
pects and degrees) the great king or monarch. 

But as for those writings, commonly imputed to Hermes Trisme- 
gist, that have been generally condemned by the learned of this latter 
age, as wholly counterfeit and supposititious, and yet on the contrary 
are asserted by Athanasius Kircherus’ for sincere and genuine ; we 
shall have occasion to declare our sense concerning them more oppor- 
tunely afterward. 

The most ancient theologers, and most eminent assertors of Poly- 
theism amongst the Pagans, were Zoroaster in the eastern parts, and 
Orpheus amongst the Greeks. The former of which was of so great 
antiquity, that writers cannot well agree about bis age. But that he 
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was a Polytheist is acknowledged by all, some affirming it to be signi- 
fied in his very name, as given him after his death ; it being interpreted 
by them a worshipper of the stars.’ Neither is it to be doubted, bat 
that ster or ester, in the Persian language, did signify a star, as it hath 
been observed also by learned men concerning sundry other words, 
now familiar in these Earopean languages, that they derived their ori- 
ginal from the Persian. Notwithstanding which, it may be suspected, 
that this was here but a Greek termination : the word being not only 
in the oriental languages written zertoost and zaradust, but also in 
Agathias, zarades. However, Zoroaster’s Polytheism is intimated by 
Plato ;* where his magic is defined to have been nothing else but dséy 
Ssgansia, the worship of the gods.—Whence by the way we learn also, 
that the word payela, or magic, was first taken in a good sense, which 
is confirmed by Porphyrias,> zageys pny ols Mégoaic, 08 189) 10 Ostor 
cope! xud sovsov Depanortes, Mayo: uév wgocayogsvortas* Amongst the 
Persians, those who were skilful in the knowledge of the Deity, and 
religious worshippers of the same were called magi.—And as magic is 
commonly conceived to be founded in a certain vital sympathy that is 
in the universe, so did these ancient Persian magi and Chaldeans (as 
Peellus tells us*) suppose oupmady sivas ta ave tots xate, that there was 
a sympathy betwixt the superior and inferior beings ;—but it seems the 
only way at first by them approved, of attracting the influence and 
assistance of those superior invisible powers, was by piety, devotion, 
_ and religious rites. Nevertheless, their devotion was not carried out 
only to one omnipotent God, but also to many gods ; neither is it to be 
questioned but that this Divine magic of Zoroaster shortly after degen- 
erated in many of his followers into the theurgical magic, and at length 
into yontela, downright sorcery and witchcraft ; the only thing which 
is now vulgarly called magic. But how many gods soever this Zoro- 
aster worshipped, that he acknowledged notwithstanding one supreme 
Deity, appeareth from the testimony of Eubulus, cited by Porphyrius 
in his De Antro Nympharum,° zecita pir, ws tpn EvBovlos, Zwogoactgou 
aisoguis oxilasoy ty t0ig ninolow Specs tijs Hegoidos, avIngoy xat nyyag 
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! Thus it was explainéd by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are in- 
formed by Laertius in his proem. segm. 8. p. 6. of which opinion is like- 
wise Scaliger, with others of the moderns. 


2 In Alcibiade i. oper. p. 32. 3 De Abst. lib. iv. p. 165. 

4 In brevi dogmat. Chaldaicorum decleratione, published at the end 
of Servatius Gallswus’s edition of the Sibyllinc Oracles, Amst. 1689. in 4to. 

5 P. Q54. 
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Bor, AMLEQUTAYTOS Big TisNY TOU ZaYTAY ROINtOY xa Nateos MiPgov, tixove 
Pegortos avrg tov onnlalov, tod xoopor, ov 0 Midgar énusoveynce’ Zoro- 
aster, first of all, as Eubulus testifieth, in the mountains adjoining to 
Persis, consecrated a native orbicular cave, adorned with flowers, and 
watered with fountains, to the honor of Mithras, the maker and father 
‘of all things: this cave being an image or symbol to him of the whole 
world, which was made by Mithras—Which testimony of Eubulus is 
the more to be valued, because, as Porphyrius elsewhere! informeth us, 
he wrote the history of Mithras at large in many books ; from whence 
it may be presumed, that he had thoroughly furnished himself with the 
knowledge of what belonged to the Persian religion. Wherefore, from 
the authority of Eubulus we may well conclude, also, that notwithstand- 
ing the sun was generally worshipped by the Persians as a god, yet 
Zoroaster, and the ancient magi, who were best initiated in the Mith- 
raic mysteries, asserted” another Deity, superior to the sun, for the true 
Mithras, such as was taytey romrns xai watye, the maker and father of 
all things, or of the whole world—whereof the sun isa part. However, 
these also looked upon the sun asthe most lively image of this Deity, 
in which it was worshipped by them ; as they likewise worshipped the 
same Deity symbolically in fire, as Maximus Tyrius informeth us ;* 
agreeable to which is that in the magic oracles :* 


navta mugos évos éxyeyanra. 





All things are the offspring of one fire ; that is, of one supreme Deity.— 
And Julian the emperor was such a devout sun-worshipper as this, who 
acknowledged, besides the sun, another incorporeal Deity, transcendent 
to it. Nevertheless, we deny not, but that others amongst the Persians, 
who were not able to conceive of any thing incorporeal, might, as well as 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, and the Stoics amongst the Greeks, look upon 
the fiery substance of the whole world (and especially the sun) as ani- 
mated and intellectual, to be the supreme Deity, and the only Mith- 
ras, according to that inscription,> Deo Soli Invicto Mithre. — How- 
ever, Mithras, whether supposed to be corporeal or incorporeal, was 
unquestionably taken by the Persians for the supreme Deity, according 





1 De Abstin, lib. iv. sect. xvi. p. 165. 

* That Mithras, which was called 6 xgvgiog Ses, the hidden God— 
was not the visible sun. 

3 Vide Dissertat. xxxviii. p. 371. 

* Commonly ascribed to Zoroaster, sect. fi. vers. 29. in Stanley's His- 
tory of Philosophy. 


5 Vide Anton. Van Dale Dissert. ix. ad Antiquit. et Marmora, p. 16. 
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to that of Hesychius, MilSgas, 0 mgcitos dv Tdgoas Geos, Mithras, the 
first god among the Persians—who was therefore called in the inscrip- 
tion’ Omnipotent, Omnipotenti Deo Mithre. Which first, supreme 
and omnipotent God was acknowledged by Artabanus, the Persian, in 
his conference with Themistocles, in these words :* qyiy 3é rollay vo- 
pay xod naloy Sytoy, xclieotos ovros dots 10 tiugy Baciléa, nai xeooxueiv 
sixova Dsov tov sa navta coforvtos’ Amongst those many excellent laws 
of ours, the most excellent is this, that the king is to be honored and 
worshipped religiously, as the image of that God, which conserveth all 
things.—Scaliger® with some others (though we know not upon what 
certain grounds) affirm, that mither, in the Persian language, signified 
great, and mithra, greater or greatest ; according to which, Mithras 
would be all one with Deus major or maximus,‘ the greatest God. 
Wherefore we conclude, that either Herodotus was mistaken, in mak- 
ing the Persian Mithras the same with Mylitta or Venus, (and perhaps 
such a mistake might be occasioned from hence, because the word 


[Z,asa% mader o1 mether in the Persian language signified mother, 


as mylitta in the Syrian did); or élse, rather, that this Venus* of 
his is to be understood of the “Apgoditn ovgavia, the heavenly Venus or 
Love ; and thus indeed is she there called in Herodotus, Urania ; by 
which, though some would understand nothing else but the moon, yet 
we conceive the supreme Deity, true heavenly Love (the mother.and 
nurse of all things) to have been primarily signified therein. 

But Zoroaster and the ancient magi are said to have called the su- 
preme God also by another name, viz. Oromasdes or Ormisdas ; how- 
ever Oromasdes, according to Plato,° seems to have been the father of 
Zoroaster. ‘Thus, besides Plutarch and others, Porphyrius, in the life 
of Pythagoras,’ nagnve palsota & alySevey, tovto yee povoy duvacFas 
tous avFeunors mowtiy Fea maganinalous, éxe} xai nage tov Seo, ws maga 
16” Mayuy énvySavero, ov Neouatny xahovoy éxeivor, doindvar 70 pay oopue 
gor: ty 38 wuyny aan Gale. Which we would understand thus: Py- 
thagoras exhorted men chiefly to the love of truth, as being that alone 
which could make them resemble God, he having learned from the 
magi, that God, whom they call Oromasdes, was as to corporeals most 
like to light, and as to neo ts to truth i) povee pernape some 
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1 Aad Gruter. Thesaur. Inscrip. p. 34, n. 5. 2 Plut. Themist. 
3 De Emendat. Temporum, lib. vi. cap. de Hebdom. Daniel, p. 588, 
4 Hist. lib. i. cap. cxxxi. p. 55. § Genitrix. 


6 In Alcibiade, tom. i. oper. p. 32 
7 Pp. 191. [p. 41. edit. Kuster.] 
Vou. I. 42. 
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would interpret these words otherwise, so as to signify Oromasdes to 
have been really compounded of soul and body, and therefore nothing 
else but the animated sun, as Mitbras is commonly supposed also to 
have been. But the contrary hereunto is plainly implied in those 
Zoroastrian traditions or fables concerning Ordmasdes, recorded in 
Plutarch,!' ors anxéornee tov Hllov togovtoy, doov 6 Hliog tig YAS a_soTHRe, 
that Oromasdes was as far removed from the sun, as the sun was from 
the earth-Wherefore Oromasdes was, according to the Persians, a 
deity superior to the sun ; God properly as the fountain of light and ori- 
ginal of good, and the same with Plato's taye9o», or first good.—F rom 
whom the Persians, as Scaliger informs us, called the first day of every 
month Ormasda, probably because he was the beginning of all things. 
And thus Zoroaster and the ancient magi acknowledged one and the 
same supreme Deity, under the different names of Mithras and Oro- 
masdes. | 

But it is here observable, that the Persian Mithras was commonly 
called Tg:dacwos, threefold or treble—Thus Dionysius,? the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, xai eicéts Mayor ta pynucouva tov tornlaciov MiGgov telovet’ 
The Persian magi to this very day celebrate a festival solemnity in honor 
of the triplasian (that is, the threefold or triplicated)Mithras. And some- 
thing very like to this is recorded in Platarch® concerning Oromasdes 
also, 6 péy Roopatns tgig Eavtor adfjoac, Oromasdes thrice augmented 
or triplicated himself;—from whence it further appears, that Mithras 
and Oromasdes were really one and the same Numen. Now the 
scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to give a reason of this denomination 
of the Persian Mithras, Triplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done 
in Hezekiah’s time, when the day was increased, and almost triplica- 
ted; as if the magi then observing the same had thereupon given the 
name of Tgsnlacros, or threefold, to their god Mithras, that is, the sun, 
and appointed an anniversary solemnity for a memorial thereof. But 
learned men have already shown the foolery of this conceit; and there- 
fore it cannot well be otherwise concluded, but that here is a manifest 
indication of a higher mystery, viz. a trinity in the Persian theology ; 
_ which Gerardus I. Vossius‘ would willingly understand, according to 
the Christian hypothesis, of a Divine triunity, or three hypostases in 
one and the same Deity, whose distinctive characters are goodness, 
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! De Iside et Osir. p. 370. tom. ii. oper. 

2 Epistol. vii. ad Polycarpum, p. 91. tom. ii. oper. 

3 De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. tom. ii. oper. 

4 De Orig. ot Progressu Idolotat. lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 131. 
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wisdom, and power. But the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem to 
represent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that Pythagoric or Pla- 
tonic hypothesis, of three distinct substances subordinate one to anoth- 
er, the two first whereof are thus expressed in the following verses :' 


Tlavra yag éetélnoe nang, xai vq magedexe 
Aevrégn, Oo» noctor xdnivetas EPvea avdeaiv. 


To this sense: The Father, or first Deity, perfected all things, and de- 
livered them to the second Mind, who is that, whom the nations of men 
commonly take for the first —Which oracle Psellus® thus glosseth upon ; 
ty naoay xtioww Onusovgynoas 6 tig tesc0og mQdtOS nNaTHo, magédwxs 
TAVInY TH ¥Q° OrtivA YOU To CUunay yévog ta¥ avIQdy, ayvootYtEs THY 
Natgunny Unegoyny watne, Gzoy ngdtoy xadoics' The first Father of the 
Trinity having produced this whole creation, delivered to it Mind or 
Intellect ; which Mind, the whole generation of mankind, being igno- 
rant of the paternal transcendency, commonly call the first God.— After 
which, Peellus takes notice of the difference here betwixt this magical 
or Chaldaic theology, and that of Christians: i179 10 nag juiv doypa 
tvarvslac Eyes, ws avtos oO BEdtos Yous, 6 ving TOU peyalov mateos, 1Hy xtlow 
nacay dOnuoveynoey, etc. But our Christian doctrine is contrary here- 
unto, namely thus: that the first Mind or Intellect, being the Son of 
the great Father, made the whole creation. For the Father, in the 
Mosaic writings, speaks to his Son the idea of the creation ; but the 
Son is the immediate opifex thereof.—His meaning is, that according to 
this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first hypostasis of the Divine 
Triad was the Snoveyos, or immediate architect of the world—where- 
as, according to the Christian as well as Platonic doctrine, he is the 
second. For which cause, Pletho framed another interpretation of that 
magic oracle, to render it more conformable both to the Christian and 
Platonic doctrine; 0 yag natn adnavra ékerilece, ta vonta Snady edn 
(taita vag dore ta éxtstedeopuéva te xal tidea) xad ty psd” bavtoy Jevtéow 
Sey nagédoxer, coyuy Snlady xai nyticFas aitay, etc. The Father per- 
fected all things, that is, the intelligible ideas (for these are those things 
which are complete and perfect,) and delivered them to the second God, 
to rule over them. Wherefore whatsoever is produced by this God, ac- 
cording to its own exemplar and the intelligible essence, must needs 
owe its original also to the highest Father. Which second God, the 
generations of men commonly take for the first, they looking up no high- 





1 fn Oraculis Zoroastri adscriptis, sect. ii. ver. 27, 28. apud Stanley, 
ubi supre. 
2 He and Pletho wrote commentaries on the oracles of Zoroaster. 
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er than to the immediate architect of the world.—According to which 
interpretation of Pletho’s (the more probable of the two) the second 
hypostasis in the magic (or Persian) trinity, as well as in the Platonic 
and Christian, is the immediate opifex or architect of the world; and 
this seems to be properly that which was called Mithras in Eubulus. 

But, besides these two hypostases, there is also a third mentioned in 
a certain other magic or Chaldaic oracle, cited by Proclus, under the 
name of Psyche, or the mundane soul ; 


————_—_—_——-Mra Ji Hargixag Aiavoias, 
Puyyn éyo valw. 


After (or next below) the paternal Mind, I Psyche dwell.—Now the 
paternal Mind,.as Psellus informs us, is the second hypostasis before 
mentioned : 6 watginds voig, 6 Ssttegog Snladn Osos, xat t7¢ wuyns ngoce- 
zis Onusovpyos’ ~The paternal Mind is the second God, and the imme- 
diate demiurgus or opifex of the soul. Wherefore though both these 
names, Oromasges and Mithras, were frequently used by the magi for 
the 10 3¢ioy, or whole Deity in general, yet this being triplasian, or 
threefold, according to their theology, as containing three hypostases in 
it; the first of those three seems to have been that which was most 
properly called Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this is not 
only confirmed by Pletho, but also with this further superaddition to it 
_ that the third hypostasis of that Persian trinity was that which they 
called Arimanius ; he gathering as much even from Plutarch' himself: 
gach xegi Zagoacrgor, ws toizz aa Ovta Oisler xai 1H wiv newtn aitdy 
polog, 'Neouatny epiotyy toitow d° elvyas, toy ino tay loyloy mation 
xalovpsvoy' 1708 eoyatn “Agstpavny’ Midgay dé ti son, xal tovtoy 3° ay 
elvat tov Aevtsgov Noty xadovyevory tno tev loyiwy. They say, that, 
Zoroaster made a threefold distributiea of things, and that he assigned 
the first and highest rank of them te Oromasdes, who in the oracles is 
called the Father ; the lowest to Arimanes ; and the middle to Mithras, 
who in the same oracles is likewise called the second Mind.—Where- 
upon he obserxes, how great an agreement there was betwixt the 
Zoroastrian and the Platonic trinity, they differing in a manner only in 
words. And the middle of these, namely, the eternal Inteliect, that 
contains the ideas of ell things, being, according to the Platonic by- 
pothesis, the immediate dnovgyos and architect of the world, this 
probably was that Mithras, es we have already intimated, whe is called 
in Eubulus, the demiurgus of the world, and the maker and father of all 
things. Now, if that third hypostasis of the magic or Chaldaie oracles 
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be the same with that which the Persians call Arimanius, them must it 
be upon such an account as this, because this lower world (wherein are 
souls vitally united to bodies, and lapsable) is the region, where all 
manner of evils, wickedness, pains, corruption and mortality reign. 
And herewith Hesychius seemeth to agree: “4gesuavng (saith he) 0 “At- 
ong nage Héigoas, Arimanius among the Persians is Hades—that is, ei- 
ther Orcus or Pluto ; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, who in 
Piutarch‘calls Arimanius likewise Hades or Pluto: which it seems was 
as well the third in the Persian trinity (or triplasian Deity) as it was in 
the Homerican. And this was that Arimanius, whom the Persian 
king in Plutarch, upon Themistocles’s flight, addressed his devotion 
to ; 'xatevtapuevog ast tors woleuiorg torattas posvas Jidovas tor Ageiparioy, 
Onws éavvecs tos aglctous thy Eavtay, he prayed, that Arimanius would 
always give such a mind to his enemies, as thus to banish and drive 
away their best men from them.—And indeed from that which Plutarch 
affirms, 5:0 xa) MiSpny Hégoo: tov Mecitny ovouatovas, that the Persians 
from their ged Mithras, called any mediator, or middle betwixt two, 
Mithras; it may be more reasonably concluded, that Mithras according 
to the Persian theology, was properly the middle hypostasis of that tripla- 
sian or triplicated Deity of theirs, than that he should be a middle self- 
existent god or mediator betwixt two adversary gods unmade, one good 
and the other evil, as Plutarch would suppose. 

Notwithstanding which, if that, which the same Plutarcly and oth- 
ers do so confidently affirm, should be true, that Zoroaster and the an- 
cient magi made good and evil, light and darkness, the two substantial 
principles of the universe ; that is, asserted an evil demon co-eternal 
with God, and independent on him, in the very same manner that Plu- 
tarch himself and the Manicheans afterward did: yet however it is 
plain, that in this way also Zoroaster and the magi acknowledged one 
only fountain and original of all good, and nothing to be independent 
upon that one good principle or God, but only that which is so contrary 
to his nature and perfection, as that it could not preceed from him, 
namely, evil. But we have already discovered a suspicion, that the 
meaning of those ancient magi might possibly be otherwise ; they phi- 
lesophizing only concerning a certain mixture of evil and darkness, to- 
- gether with good and light, that was’ in the composition of this lower 
world, and personating the same; as also perhaps taking notice espe- 
cially therein of evil demons (who are acknowledged likewise in the 
magic oracles, and called Sijges xForcs, beasts of the earth—and 79¢m- 
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oc xuves, terrestrial dogs ;) the head of which might be sometimes called 
also emphatically 6 xovngos Saucy Hegacy, the evil demon of the Per- 
sians—as being the very same with the devil: all which was under the 
immediate presidency or government of that God, called by them Ari- 
manius, Hades, or Pluto, the third hypostasis in the triplasian Deity of 
the Persians. Which suspicion may be yet further confirmed from 
hence, because the Persian theologers, as appears by the inscriptions, 
expressly acknowledged the Divine omnipotence, which they could not 
possibly have done, had they admitted of a Manichean substantial evil 
principle, co-eternal with God, and independent on him. Besides 
which, it is observable, that whereas the Gnostics in Plotinus’s time as- 
serted this world to have been made, not so much from a principle es- 
sentially evil and eternal, as from a lapsed soul, to weigh down the au- 
thority of Plato, that was against them, did put Zoroaster in the other 
scale, producing a book entitled azoxelvyas Zagoactgov, or the Revela- 
tions of Zoroaster—Porphyrius tells us,! that himself wrote purposely 
to disprove those Zoroastrian revelations, as new and counterfeit, 
and forged by those Gnostics themselves; therein implying also the 
doctrine of the ancient Zoroaster no way to have countenanced or 
favored that Gnostic heresy. Moreover, the tenets of these ancient 
magi, concerning that duplicity of principles, are by writers represent- 
ed with great variety and uncertainty. That account, which Theodo- 
rus in Photius? (treating of the Persian magic) gives thereof, as also 
that other of Eudemus in Damascius’, are both of them so nonsensical, 
that we shall not here trouble the reader with them : however, neither 
of them supposed the Persian Arimanius, or Satanas, to be an unmade 
self-existing demon. But the Arabians, writing of this Alianawiah, or 
Persian duplicity of good and evil principles, affirm, that according to 
the most approved magi, light was Kadiman, the most ancient and first 
God, and that darkness was but a created God; they expressly deny- 
ing the principle of evil and darkness to be coeval with God, or the 
principle of good and light. And Abulfeda represents the Zoroastrian 
doctrine (as the doctrine of the magi reformed) after this manner: 
4° That God was older than darkness and light, and the creator of 
them, so that he was a solitary being without companion or corrival ; 
and that good and evil, virtue and vice, did arise from a certain com- 
1 In vita Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 119. edit. Fabricii. 

2 Biblioth. Cod. Ixxxi. p. 199. 

3 magi tev nocter Goyer, a work never yet printed. 
4 Pocock Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 146, 147, 148, 
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mixture of light and darkness together, without which this lower world 
could aever have been produced ; which mixture was still: to continue 
in it, till at length light should overcome darkness: and then light and 
darkness shall each of them have their separate and distinct worlds, 
apart from one another.” ~ : 

If it were now needful, we might still make it farther evident, that 
Zoroaster, notwithstanding the multiplicity of gods worshipped by him 
was an assertor of one supreme, from his own description of God, ex- 
tant in Eusebius. '@sd¢ éotsy 6 npatos apSagros, aldis, ayéyntoc, cpe- 
Gis, avoporotaros, yvloyos mavt0g xalov, adegodoxntos, ayadav ayadeate- 
t0¢, pooriuay poorviuscrtatos, Bors Os xad nathp evroplas nat dixccoorirns, av- 
todl8axtog, télatos, xad legot qvocxot povos sugetnc’ God is the firet in- 
corruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most unlike to every thing, 
the head or leader of all good, unbribable, the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise ; he is also the father of law and justice ; self-taught, 
perfect, and the only inventor of the natural holy—Which Eusebius 
tells us, that this Zoroastrian description of God was contained verba- 
tim in a book entitled, A holy Collection of the Persian Monuments; 
as also that Ostanes (himself a famous magician and admirer of Zoro- 
aster) had recorded the very same of him in his Octateuchon. 

Now we having, in this discourse concerning Zoroaster and the 
magi, cited the oracles, called by some magical, and imputed to Zoroas- 
ter, but by others Chaldaical; we conceive it not improper to give 
some account of them here. And indeed if there could be any as- 
surance of the antiquity and sincerity of those reputed oracles, there 
would then need no other testimony to prove, that either Zoroaster and 
the Persian magi, or else at least the Chaldeans, asserted not only a 
Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity the original of all things, but 
also a trinity consistently with the same. 

And it is certain, that those oracles are not such novel things as 
some would suspect, they being cited by Synesius,? as then venerable, 
and of great authority, under the name of iega doyca, holy oracles ;— 
and there being, of this number, some produced by him, that are not 
to be found in the copies of Psellas and Pletho; from whence it may 
be concluded, that we have only some fragments of these oracles now 
left.—And that they were not forged by Christians, as some of the Si- 
bylline oracles undoubtedly were, seems probable from hence, because 
so many Pagan philosophers make use of their testimonies, laying no 
small stress upon them; as for example Damascius, out of whom Patri- 
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tius hath made a considerable collection of such of these oracles as are 
wanting in Psellas and Plethe’s copies. |§ And we learn from Photius,! 
that whereas Hierocles’ book of Fate and Providence was divided into 
seven parts, the drift of the foarth of them was this, ta Asyoueve loyie, 
tig ouppeviay cvrayuy, ols Tatey idoypatez, to reconcile the reputed 
oracles with Plato’s doctrines.— Where it is not to be doubted, but that 
those reputed oracles of Hierocles were the same with these magic or 
Chaldaic oracles; because these are frequently cited by philosophers 
under that name of doy:a or oracles. Proclus upon the Timzus, *txe 3 
Matevos, xa * Ogpias, xai Aoyinv, nosing xai xamme tpvestas TOU xavtOs, 
natho avigdy te Seay te° yervar piv ta algdy tay Ise, poyas Ji xip— 
ney us yevisus avdgay’ The maker of the universe is celebrated both 
by Plato and Orpheus and the oracles, as the father of gods and men, 
who both produceth multitudes of gods and sends down souls for the 
generations of men.—And as there are other fragments of these cited 
by Proclus elsewhere under the name of oy: or oracles, so doth he 
sometimes give them that higher title of Dsoxagadotos Seoloyia, and 
protayeyia, the theology that was of Divine tradition or revelation.— 
Which magnificent encomium was bestowed in like manner upon Py- 
thagoras’s philosophy by Jamblichus,* that being thought to have been 
derived in great part from the Chaldeans and the magi ; 4 Sear auras 
nagadoSslang to xat apyes’ This philosophy of Pythagoras having 
. been first divinely delivered, or revealed by the gods, ought not to be 
handled by us without a religious invocation of them.—And that Por- 
phyrius was not unacquainted with these oracles neither, may be con- 
cluded from that book of his, entitled xegi ts éx loylar gilocopias, con- 
cerning the philosophy from oracles ;—which consisting of more parts, 
one of them was called, ta twy Xaddalwy loysa, the oracles of the Chal- 
deans :—which, that they were the very same with those we now speak 
of, shall be further proved afterward. Now, though Psellus affirms, 
that the Chaldean dogmata contained in those oracles were some of 
them admitted both by Aristotle and Plato ; yet does he not pretend 
these very Greek verses themselves to have been so ancient. But it 
seems probable from Suidas, that Julian, a Chaldean and Theurgist, 
the son of Julian a philosopher (who wrote concerning Demons and 
Telesiurgics), was the first, that turned those Chaldee or magic oracles 
into Greek verse ; “Iovlsavoc, éxi Magxov “Aytovivov tot Bactdéeg, Eygeps 
Seovgyixa, telectixna, doysa 3: éxcy’ Julian, in the time of Marcus An- 
toninus the emperor, wrote the Theurgic and telestic oracles in verse. 


"1 Biblioth. Cod. cexiv. p. 553. 2 Pp. 95. 
3 In Vita Pythag. cap. i. p. 1, 2. ed. Kusteri. 
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—For that there is something of the Theurgical magic mixed together 
with mystical theology in these oracles, is a thing so manifest from that 
operation about the Hecatine circle, and other passages in them, that 
it cannot be denied ; which renders it still more unlikely that they 
should have been forged by Christians. Nevertheless, they carry 
along with them (as hath been already observed) a clear acknow- 
ledgment of a Divine Monarch, or one supreme Deity, the original 
of all things ; which is called in them the Father, and the paternal 
Principle, and that Intelligible, }o zgy o8 vousiy yvoov avdss, that cannot 
be apprehended otherwise than by the flower of the mind ;—as also 
that %one fire, from whence all things spring: Peellus thus glose- 
ing upon that oracle, “ all things were the offspring of one fire,” navra 
ta ovta tats vorta, nad aioOyta, Axo poroy Ssov Hy Uncctac Befor, xai 
s190¢ over Ssov dndotoantas, etc. axtaictor ovy 10 doyioy, xai mies tov 
jmetigov Coypatoc’ All things, whether intelligible or sensible, receive 
their essence from God alone, and return back again only to him ; so 
that this oracle is irreprehensible, and full of our doctrine.—And it is 
very observable, that these very same oracles expressly determined also 
‘that matter was not ayéyytos, unmade or self-existent—bnt derived in 
like manner from the Deity. Which we learn from Proclus upon Pla- 
to’s Timewus, where, when he had positively asserted, that there is & — 
aavtey altoy, one thing the cause of all things ;—and taya9oy naytov 
aisioy Oy, elyas xa) vane aftsoy, that the supreme good, being the cause of 
all things, is also the cause of matter—he confirms this assertion of his . 
from the authority of the oracles, °ano raving xat tijg tateag xad ta Loy, 
nagayss thy molunolxsory UAny, trPev agdny Dowoxes yéveats nodunolxidov 
wing’ From this order also do the oracles deduce the generation of the 
matter, in these words ; from thence (that is, from one supreme Deity) 
altogether proceeds the genesis of the multifarious matter.— Which un- 
questionably was one of those very magic or Chaldee oracles ;‘ and it 
may be further proved from hence, because it was by Porphyrius set 
down amongst them, as appears from Acneas Gazeus in his Theophras- 
tus :° ov yag ayéyyntos ovds avagyos 4 Un, tovTO oe xai Xaddaios didac- 
oust, xas 6, ogpugios éniygaces 06 xa9cdov t0 BiBlioy 0 sig pécov QOd- 
ye, tay Xaldaluy ta loysa, dy ele yeyovévas thy VAny iozuelieras’ Neither 
was matter void of generation or beginning, which the Chaldeans and 
Porphyrius teach thee ; he making this the title of a whole book pub- 
lished by him, The Oracles of the Chaldeans ; in which it is confirmed 
that matter was made.— 


— 
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Moreover, that there was also in these magic or Chaldee oracies a 
clear signification of a Divine triad, hath been already declared. Bat 
we shall here produce Proclas’s' testimony for it too ; ovse dé nal 9 
Seonagadotog Proloyia, gaol ovpxeningacSes toy xocpoy, éx tarde ter 
Toidiy * ldyes your 4 wuyn aegi tov diog énixsiva tod Symuovpyneartos to 
say* Thus the divinely delivered (or inspired) theology affirmeth the 
whole world to have been completed from these three ; Psyche, or the 
mundane soul, therein speaking concerning that Zeus or Jupiter, who 
was above the maker of the world, iu this manner, etc.—For we have 
already declared, that Proclus’s Szonagadotos Drodoyia, his theology of 
Divine tradition or revelation—is one and the same thing with the 
loyse, or oracles. To which testimony of Proclus we might also super- 
add that oracle cited out of Damascius by Patritius ; 


movth yag dy xoopy Adunes Torac, 46 Movas Egyes. 


In the whole world shineth forth a triad or trinity, the head whereof is 
a monad or perfect unity—than which nothing can be plainer. 

XVII. And now we pass out of Asia into Europe,? from Zoroaster 
to Orpheus. It isthe opinion of some eminent philologers of latter 
times, that there never was any such man as Orpheus, but only in 
Fairy-land ; and that the whole history of Orpheus was nothing but a 
mere romantic allegory, utterly devoid of al} truth and reality. But 
there is nothing alleged for this opinion from antiquity, save only this 
one passage of Cicero’s® concerning Aristotle : ‘“‘ Orpheum poetam do- 
cet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse ;” Aristotle teacheth, that there never 
was any such man as Orpheus the poet — in which notwithstanding 
Aristotle ‘seems to have meant no more than this, that there was no 
such poet as Orpheus senior to Homer, or that the verses vulgarly 
called Orphical were ‘not written by Orpheus. However, if it should 
be granted, that Aristotle had denied the existence of such a man, 
there seems to be no reason at all, why his single testimony should here 
preponderate against that universal consent of all antiquity, which is 
for one Orpheus, the son of Oeager, by birth a Thracian, the father or 
chief founder of the mythical and allegorical theology amongst the 
Greeks, and of all their most arcane religious rites and mysteries ; who 
is commonly supposed to have lived before the Trojan war (that is, in 
the time of the Israelitish judges), or at least to have been senior both 
to Hesiod and Homer ; and also to have died a violent death, most 
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affirming him to have been torn in pieces by women. For which 
cause, in that vision of Herus Pamphylius in Plato,' Orpheus’s soul be- 
ing come down again into another body, is said to have chosen rather 
that of a swan (a reputed musical animal) than-to be born again of a 
woman, by reason of that great hatred which he had conceived of all 
womankind, for his suffering such a violent death from them. And 
the historic truth of Orpheus was not only acknowledged by Plato, but 
also by Isocrates, senior to Aristotle likewise (in his oration in the 
praise of Busiris) ;* and confirmed. by that sober historiographer Diodo- 
rus Siculus,5 he giving this account of Orpheus, That he was a man, 
who diligently applied himself to literature, and having learned ta pv- 
Soloyovpeva, or the mythical part of theology, travelled into Egypt, 
where he attained to further knowledge, and became the greatest of all 
the Greeks in the mysterious rites of religion, theological skill, and poe- 
try. To which Pausanias‘ addeth, that he gained great authority, ole 
_- Muosevoperos signxdvas Epyay avoolay xadaguors, vovwy ta inpota, xat TE0- 
mas pyvipatow Seley’ as being believed to have found out expiations 

for wicked actions, remedies for. diseases, and appeasements of the Di- 
vine displeasure.—Neither was this history of Orpheus contradicted by 
Origen,> when Celsus gave him so fit an occasion, and se strong & 
provocation to do it, by his preferring Orpheus before our Saviour 
Christ. To all which may be added, in the last place, that it being 
commonly concluded from the Greek word Sgnoxsia, that the Greeks 
derived their Telete and mysteries of religion from the Thracians, it is 
not so reasonable to think with the learned Vossius,® that Xamolxis 
was the founder of them (and not Orpheus), this Xamolxis being by 
most reported to have been Pythagoras’s servant, and consequently too 
much a junior; and though Herodotus’ attribute more antiquity to 
him, yet did he conceive him to have been no other than a demon, who 
appearing to the Thracians, was worshipped by them ; whereas in the 
meantime, the general tradition of the Greeks derived the Thracian 
religious rites and mysteries from Orpheus and no other, according to 
this of Suidas ; Adyetas os "Opqeis Ogak, xgdtos Eeyxodoynos ta “Edlnvev 
BUCTI psa, xod TO teugy soy Sgnoxsvery éxalyory, cx Oggxlas ovang tis sves— 
cew. It is commonly said, that Orpheus the Thracian was the first in- 
ventor of the religious mysteries of the Greeks, and that religion was 

' De Rep. 1. x. lib. iv. p. 162. 
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S Advers. Cels, lib. vii. p. 368. 

6 De Artis Poetic. Natur. cap. xiii. 
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from thence called ‘Threskeia, as being a Thracian invention.— Where- 
fore though it may well be granted, that by reason of Orpheus’s great 
antiquity, there have been many fabulous and romantic things inter- 
mingled with this history ; yet there appears no reason at all, why we 
should disbelieve the existence of such a man. 

But though there were such a man as Orpheus, yet it may very 
well be questioned for all that, whether any of those poems, commonly 
entitled to him, and called Orphical, were so ancient, and indeed writ- 
ten by him. And this the rather, because Herodotus declares it as his 
own opinion, that Hesiod and Homer were the ancientest of all the 
Greek poets, 'oi 6 xg0reger zcosntad Leyopevor tevtow thy avéoay yevir Fas 
tozegoy ¢yévovto, and that those other poets, said to have been before 
them, were indeed juniors to them ;—meaning hereby, in ail probabil- 
ity, Orphens, Museus and Linus. As also because Aristotle seems 
plainly to have followed Herodotus in this, he mentioning the Orphic 
poems (in ‘his book of the soul) after this manner, ta “Oggexa sadorpeve 
Enn,? the verses that are called Orphical.—Besides which Cicero’ tells 
us, that some imputed all the Orpfiic poetns to Cercops, a Pythago- 
ean ; and it is well known, that many have attributed the same to 
another of that-school, Onomacrites, who lived in the times of the Pisis- 
tratide : wherefore we read more than once in Sextus Empiricus of 
"Ovopaxestos ¢v roig” Oppsxots, Onomacritus in the Orphics.—Suidas also 
teports, that some of the Orphic poems were anciently ascribed to The- 
ognetus, ethers to Timocles, others to Zopyrus, etc. From ail which 
Grotius* seems to have made up this conclusion: That the Pythagorics 
emtitied their own books te Orpheus and Linus, just in the same man- 
ner as ancient Christians entitled theirs, some to the Sibyls, and others 
to Hermes Trismegist.—Implying therein, that both the Orphic poems 
and‘doctrine owed their very being and first original only to the Py- 
thagoreans. But on the other side Clemens Alexandrinus,° affirmeth, 
that Heraclitus the philosopher borrowed many things from the Orphic 
poems. And it is certain, that Plato® does not only very much com- 
mend the Orphic hymns for theit suavity and deliciousness, but aleo 
produce some verses out of them, without making any scruple concern- 
ing their author. Cicero himself, notwithstanding what he cites out of 
Aristotle’ to the contrary, seems to acknowledge Orpheus for the most 
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ancient poet, he writing thus of Cleanthes: “In secundo libro de na- 
tura deorum, vult Orphei, Muszi, Hesiodi, Homerique fabellas accom- 
maodare ad ea, que ipse de diis immortalibus scripserat, ut etiam veter- 
ritei poet, qui hac ne auspicati quidem sint, Stoici fuisse videantur.” 
Cleanthes, in his second book of the nature of the gods, endeavors to 
accommodate the fables of Orpheus, Museus, Hesiod, and Homer, to 
those very-thiags, which himself had written concerning them ; so that 
the most ancient poets, who never dreamed of any such matter, are 
made by him to have been Stoics.—Diodorus Siculus! affirmeth Orphe- 
us to have been the author of a most excellent poem : and Justin Mar- 
tyr,* Clemens Alexandrinus,? Athenagoras,* and others, take it for 
granted, that Homer borrowed many passages of -his poems from the 
Orphic verses, and particularly that very beginning of his Iliad— 





Mi aede, Sea 


Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth, that by most writers Orpheus was repre- 
sented as the ancientest of all the poets; adding, moreover, what dia- 
lect he wrote in, xezeijo Parti Augixy Ssodsxto xai toy Opgpéa, noecButegoy 
oOvta ti» nosnta’ Most of the historiographers declare, that Orpheus, 
who was the ancientest of all the poets, wrote in the Dorie dialect.— 
Which, if it be true, then those Orphic fragments, that now we have, 
(preserved in the writings of such as did not Dorize) must have been 
transformed by them out of their native idiom. 

' Now as concerning Herodotus, who supposing Homer aaa Hesiod 
to have been the ancientest of all the Greek poets, seemed therefore to 
conclude the Orphic poems to have been pseudepigraphous; himeelf 
intimates, that this was but a singular opinion, and as it were paradox 
of his own, the contrary thereunto being then generally received. How- 
ever Aristotle probably might therefore be the more inclinable to follow 
Herodotus in this, because he had no great kindness for the Pythagoric 
or Orphic philosophy. But it is altogether irrational and absurd to 
think, that the Pythagorics would entitle their books to Orpheus, as 
designing to gain credit and authority to them thereby, had there been 
no such doctrine before, either contained in some ancient monument 
of Orpheus, or at least transmitted down by oral tradition from him. 
Wherefore the Pythagorics themselves constantly maintain, that before 
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Pythagoras’s time, there was not only an Orphic cabala extant, but 
also Orphic poems. The former was declared in that ancient book 
called “Iego¢ doyos, or The holy Oration—if we may believe Proclus 
upon the Timeus: 'Zudayogeses oy 5 Tipatos, ixstas raic vO ayopeler 
Eqyaic’ avtas dé eiviv wi Oyqinat negaddcuc “A yao Opgsic ds anxoggatar 
loyeoy pvotixes nagadiduns, tatta MvSayogas (épeSer ogy:acGsic dy Ae- 
PrPoou vole Ooguleis, "Aylaocgnpe tehectinu pstaddort0s Taira yag quo 
6 MvOayogas év tq “Iegg Acye. Timseus being a Pythagorean, follows 
the Pythagoric principles, and these are the Orphic traditions; for 
what things Orpheus delivered mystically, (or in arcane allegories,) 
these Pythagoras learned when he was initiated by Aglaophemus in 
the Orphic mysteries, Pythagoras himself affirming as much in his 
book, called The holy Oration—Where Proclus, without any doubt or 
scruple, entitles the book inscribed ‘“Iego¢ Aoyvos, or The holy Oration, to 
Pythagoras himself. Indeed, several of the ancients have resolved Py- 
thagoras to have written nothing at all; as Fla. Josephus, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and Porphyrius ; and Epigenes in Clemens Alex. affirms, that 
the ‘Zego¢ Aoyog, or holy Oration, was written by Cercops, a Pythagorean. 
Nevertheless, Diogenes Laertius thinks them not to be in goad earnest, 
who deny Pythagoras to have written any thing; and he tells us, that 
Heraclides acknowledged this “Iego¢ Joyos, or holy Oration, for a genu- 
ine-and indubitate foetus of Pythagoras. Jamblichus is also of the same 
Opinion, as the most received ; though confessing some to have attri- 
buted that book to Telauges, Pythagoras’s son. But whoever was the 
writer of this Hieros Logos, whether Pythagoras himself, or Telauges, 
or Cercops, it must needs be granted to be of great antiquity, according 
to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived much of his theology from 
the Orphic traditions.? Moreover, Ion Chius in bis Trigrammi testified, 
as Clemens Alexandrinus informeth us, that Pythagoras himself refer- 
red some poems to Orpheus as their author; which is also the general 
sense of Platonists as well as Pythagoreans. Wherefore upon all ac- 
counts it seems most probable, that either Orpheus himself wrote some 
philosophic or theologic poems, though certain other poems might be 
also fathered on him, because written in the same strain of mystical 
and allegorical theology, and as it were in the same spirit, with which 
this Thracian prophet was inspired ; or, at least, that the Orphic doc- 
trine was first conveyed down by oral cabala or tradition from him, and 
afterwards, for its better preservation, expressed in verses, that were 
imputed to Orpheus, after the same manner as the Golden Verses 
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written by Lysis were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus! intimates this 
fatter to have been Aristotle's opinion concerning the Orphic verses ; 
he glossing thus upon those words of Aristotle before cited : xalovuévoss 
sins, Sts py Soxed Opeters ta inn, we xad avros dy 4G negi @idoooglas Aéyas. 
Ainod yao sick, ta Soypata, tata oy pacsy ’Ovopangitoy ty tnecs xate~ 
Seva. Aristotle calls them the reputed Orphic verses, because they 
seem not to have been written by Orpheus himself, as the same Aris- 
totle affirmeth in his book of philosophy. The doctrine and opinions 
of them indeed were his, but Onomacritus is said to have put them into 
verse.—However, there can be no doubt at al] made, but that the Or- 
phic verses, by whomsoever written, were some of them of great 
antiquity (they being much older than either Aristotle, Plato, or Hero- 
dotus) as they were alsa had in great esteem amongst the Pagans; 
and therefore we may very well make a judgment of the theology of the 
ancient Pagans from them. - 

Now that Orpheus, the Orphic. doctrine, and poems, were Poly- 
theistical, is a thing acknowledged by all. Justin Martyr® affirms, that 
Orpheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods; he also bestows upon 
him this honorable title (if it may be so accounted) of wolv@sosytog 
zane xai xodtos 6:daoxelos, the father and firat teacher of Polytheism 
amongst the Greeke—he eupposing,° that Homer derived his Polytheism 
from him ; “Opneos tij¢ xalvdedtytos ’ Ogpies tnleous Satay, pudeddic uiy 
nleadver Souy péiuvyras, iva un Sosy tio” Oggi angdausy noimoses. Homer 
emulating Orpheus’s Polytheism, did himself therefore fabulously write 
of many gods, that he might not seem to dissent from his poems, whom 
he had so great a veneration for—With which also agreeth the teati- 
mony of Athenagoras :* *Opesis xai ta ovdpata Sesty modtos itevger, nad: 
sag ysvious OetqlSs, xal Soa ixactors xéngowtas slice, ~ wad “Opungos ta 
nolla xai negi Dev podiota éxeras’ Orpheus first invented the very 
names of the gods, declaring their generations, and what was done by 
each of them; and Homer for the most part follows him therein.—In- 
deed, the whole mythical theology, or fables of the gods, together with 
the religious rites amongst the Greeks, are commonly supposed to have 
owed their first original to no other but Orpheus. Ina which Orphic 
fables, not only the things of nature, und parts of the world, were all 
theologized, but also all manner of human passions, imperfections, and “ 
vices (according to the literal sense) attributed to the gods. Insomuch 
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that divers of the Pagans themeelves took great offence at them ; as for 
example Isocrates,! who concludes that a divine Nemesis or vengeance 
was inflicted upen Orpheus for this impiety, “Oggevg 6 palsora tar 
tortor loyay ayduevos, SouncoDels tov Blo» érelevtges, Orpheus, who 
was the most guilty of all in this kind, died a violent death.— Also Diog. 
Laertius for this cause made a question, whether he should reckon Or- 
pheus amongst the philosophers or no: and others have concluded, that 
Plato ought to have banished Orpheus likewise out of his common- 
wealth, for the same reason that he did Homer ;* which is thus expres- 
sed—for not lying well concerning the gods.—And- here we may take 
notice of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Orpheus’s fancy, fronr 
what Damascius? and others tell us, that he made one of his principles 
to be dpaxorta xepaias Eyovra npocnspuxvlas tavgou xai Aéovtos, dy pio 
6 Scot wedownoy, xai éxi ciuev mega, a dragon, having the heeds both 
of a bull and a lion, and in the midst the face of a god, with golden 
wings apon his shoulders—which forsooth must be an incorporeal deity 
and Hercules, with which nature (called Ananche and Adrastea) was 
associated. Nevertheless the generality of the Greekish Pagans, look- 
ing upon this Orpheus, not as a mere fanciful poet and fabulator, but as 
a serious and profound philosopher, or mystical theologer, a person 
transcendently holy and wise ; they supposed all his fables of the gods 
to be deep mysteries and allegories, which had some arcane and recon- 
dite sense under them; and therefore had a high veneration for him, 
as one who did aigdsorepoy Deoloysiy (as Athenagoras writes*) more 
truly theologise than the rest—and was indeed divinely inspired. Inso- 
rouch, that Celsus would rather have had the Christians to have taken 
Orpheus for a god, than our Saviour Christ,5 a»dga cuoloyounsvas doly 
XENTapevoy nvevpats, xad avtoy Sralws axoPavorta, as being a man un- 
questionably endued with a holy spirit, and one, who also (as well as 
the Christians’ Jesus) died a violent death. © 

But that Orpheus, notwithstanding all his Polytheism, or multiplicity 
of gods, acknowledged one supreme unmade Deity, as the original of 
all things, may be first presumed from hence, because these two most 


‘religious philosophic sects, the Pythagoreans and Platonists, not only 


had Orpheus in great esteem, he being commonly called by them o 
@sloyos, the theologer, but were also thonght in great measure to have 
owed their theology and philosophy to him, as deriving the same from 
his principles and traditions. This hath been already intimated, and 
1 In Lau. Busir. [p. 452.] 2 De Legibus, lib. ii. p. 429. 
3 x29} ngetey apyar, a MS. cited above. 
4 Apol. pro Christian. cap. xv. p. 64. 5 C. Cels. lL. vii. p. 367. 
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might be further proved. Pythagoras, as we are informed by Porphyrius 
and Jamblichus! learned something from all these four, from the Egyp- 
tians, from the Persian magi, from the Chaldeans, and from Orpheus, 
or his followers.2 Accordingly, Syrianus makes * Ogq:xa? xai Mv9-ayogt- 
xad aoyai, the Orphic and | Pythagoric principles to be one and the same. 
—And as we understand from Suidas,? the same Syrianus wrote a book 
entitled, Zupqeria °Oppiws, UvPayogov xai Mlatovos, the Harmony of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato.—Proclus, besides the place before 
cited, frequently insists upon this cleewhere, in his commentary upon 
the Timeeus, as p. 63. Tiudayogesoy 68 xab to tig “Opgixais EnsoFat 
yevealoylass. “Ayadsy yao ano tis “Opginiis nagadonss dia IIvPayogov 
nad sic “ElAnvas 4 megi Seay énictynpn noondGe It is Pythagorical to 
follow the Orphic genealogies. For from the Orphic tradition down- 
ward by Pythagoras was the knowledge of the gods derived to the 
Greeks.—And that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and symbol- 
ize with that which afterward was called Pythagoric and Platonic, and 
was of the same strain with it, may be gathered from that of Plato in 
his Cratylus, where he speaks concerning the etymology of the Greek 
word adpa Soxoves pévrot pos pahwota PicFas of aut ° Ogpéa tovto 10 
dvoua, ag Sixny ISovons tig wuyiis, rovtoy Jé megiBoloy* Kyaw iva ootntas, 
Ssoporngiov sixova’ slvas ovy tis yuxis toUr avto Swe dy éxrlon ta og-esko- 
preva to capa’ Orpheus and his followers seem to me to have given the 
best etymology of this word cape (from coxscPas) that the soul is here 
in a state of punishment, its body being a prison to it, wherein it is 
kept in custody till its debts or faults be expiated, and is therefore call- 
ed onpa.—Now these three philosophies, the Platonic, Pythagoric, and 
Orphic, symbolizing so much together, it is probable, that as the Pla- 
tonic and Pythagoric, so the Orphic likewise derived all their, gods from 
one self-existent Deity. 

Which may be further manifested from that epitome of the Orphic 
doctrine made long since by Timotheus the chronographer in his Cos 
mopeeia, still extant in Cedrenus® and Eusebii Chronica, and imper- 
fectly set. down by Suidas (upon the word Orpheus) as his own, or 
without mentioning the author’s name-—E& agyis avsdeiyIn 1H xoopy 
0 aiIng, Uo tov Foot SnuscoveynFsls. First pf all, the ether was made 
by God, and after the ether a chaos; a dark and dreadful night then 
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covering all under the whole ether. Znyalvey tyy vixta sgotegetus, 
Orpheus hereby signifying (saith Timotheus) that night was senior to 
day, or that the world had a beginning ; Eignxas é¢» 27 attod éxadion, 
axaralyctoy tive xa navtow Unegratoy sivas, ngoyeréotegdr Ta xad Onusovg- 
yoy andytoy, xai avtov tol aidsgos, xai naytwy tay UA avTOY Toy asiga. 
He having declared also in his explication, that there was a certain 
incomprehensible Being, which was the highest and oldest of all things, 
and the maker of every thing, even of the ether itself, and all things 
under the ether. But the earth being then invisible by reason of the 
darkness, a light breaking out through the ether illuminated the whole 
creation ; this light being said by him to be that highest of all beings, 
(before mentioned) which is called also counsel and life.—Tatte ta 
tola éyouata (to use Suidas’s words here) play duvausy anspyrato, xai 
ty xpetos 100 Snmougyol xavtay Deov, tol navta éx tou py Sytog Ragaya- 
yortos sig to slvas’ These three names in Orpheus (light, counsel and 
life) declaring one and the same force and power of the God, who is 
the maker of all, and who produceth all out of nothing into being, 
whether visible or invisible—To conclude with Timotheus: ‘O dé 
avros,’ Oggeis, év «7 aitol Bifly ovvézatey, ors dia tay aitey tQLeY Ovope- 
tay plas Seotntos, ta navta dysveto xal avrds dots ta xavse’ And the 
samme Orpheus in his book declared, that all things were made by one 
Godhead in three names, and that this God is all things. 

But that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, as the original of all 
things, is unquestionably evident from the Orphic verses themselves; 
of which notwithstanding, before we mention any in way of proof, we 
shall premise this observation, or rather suspicion of our own, that there 
seem to be some Orphic verses supposititious, as well as there were 
Sibylline ; they being counterfeited either by Christians or Jews. For 
we must freely profess, for our own part, that we cannot believe all that 
to be genuine, which is produced by ancient fathers as Orphical; that 
is, either to have been written by Orpheus himself, or else by Onoma- 
- oritus, or any other Pagan of that antiquity, according to the Orphic 
cabala or tradition. | 

As, for example, this concerning Moses ;! 


“Ng Loyos agydlon, oc tdpoysyng distacter, 
"Ex Ssodey yropatos aBay xara dinkaxa Seopor. 


Ut habet sermo antiquorum, ut ex-aqua-ortus descripéit, 
Accepta divinitus lege, quee duplicia preecepta continet. 


ne te 


} Apud Euseb, Preeparat. Evangel. lib. xiii. cap. xii. p. 664, 665. 
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And this is commonly understood of Abraham, 


Ov yag xév tg Wor Synrey, pegoney xpalvorta, 
Ei py povvoyeniis tug anoggak pulov averIsy 
Xaldalwy, ors yag Eqy Goto nxogalys, 


Non enim quispiam mortalium videre posset eum, qui hominibus imperat, 
Nisi Unigenitus quidam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 
Chaldsworum ; sciebat enim astri cursum. 


The manifest forgery of which might make one suspect also some other 
passages, such as this concerning the Divine Logos; 


Eig 38 Loyoy Sziov Bléwas, tottp agocedeve, 
"TS vveoy ugading vosgor xvtos. 


Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress upon that for the proof 
of any thing, which ourselves believe not to be sincere and genuine; 
we shall here cite no Orphic verses for the acknowledgment of one su- 
preme Deity, but only such as we find attested in Pagan writings. As 
first of all! that copy produced by Proclus upon the Timeus : 

Tovvexa oly 16 navtl Awe nals evtog erty Sy 

Aitégos sigsing 78° ovgavol aylaoy Uwpos, 

Hovtqu t atguyttov, yaing t séguxvdéos sign, 

*Axsavos te péyas, xab vyelata tagtaga yalns, 

Kai xotapoi, zat mortog ansigitos, ada ts narter 

Havre t aSavartos poxages Pe0l, 138 Pdaivas, 

“Occa 8° inv yeyacita, xal Votspoy Onmoo Ruedder, 

*Byévsto’ Znvog 8” évt yaotigs cugga mepunss. 
To this sense: Wherefore, together with the universe, were made 
within Jupiter the height of the ethereal heaven, the breadth of the 
earth and sea, the great ocean, the profound Tartara, the rivers and 
fountains, and all the other things, all the immortal gods and goddesses. 
Whatsoever hath been, or shal] be, was at once contained in the womb 
of Jupiter.— 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all things being in God, be- 
fore the world was produced, that is, in order of nature only, he sup- 
posing them in time coeve. However, it is plain, that all things are 
said to be contained in the womb and fecundity of one selforiginated 
Deity, not only all the other gods and goddesses, but every thing else 
whatsoever. 

Again Proclus, in the same place, ushers in another copy of Orphic 
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verses ( which are alsa, found i in the writer De Mundo) after this man- 
ner: ta» 08 Ideny nAnens ay, da tovteay éy Saute) ta Ola wegssllage, os 
nad tovto évderxvipevos 6 Ssoloyos éxqyays’ The demiurgus, or maker 
of the world, being full of ideas, did by these comprehend all things 
within himself, as that theologer also declareth in these following 
Verses : 


Zevg Matos yevEto, ZeLg VaTatog AExINsQarvOs ° 

Zevs xepaln, Zevs pecoa*® Jw O é nayra rérvatas* 
Zsv¢ aoayy yévero, Zeve ZuBeoros Exieto vup—n 

Zeus nudpny yaing te xai ovgavov aoregoevtos ° 

Zevc mvoLy naytwy* Zevg axapatov mugos oon * 
Zevs novtov ita: Zevg iilios 708 cednyn ° 

Zev Pacslens Zeve AUTOS anaytoN dgxiyireS los: 
“Ev xgarog, sig Jalpoyr yéveto, péyas agyos anavtery. 


Which likewise in plain prose is this :—The high thundering Jove is 
both the first and the last ; Jove is both the head and middle of all 
things ; all things were made out of Jupiter ; Jove is both a man and 
an immortal maid; Jove is the profundity of the earth and starry hea- 
ven ; Jove is-the breath of all things ; Jove is the force of the untame- 
able fire ; Jove the bottom of the sea ; Jove is sun, moon, and stars ; 
Jove is both the original and king of all things : there is one power, 
and one God, and one great ruler over all.— 

Where though there be many strange expressions, yet this seems to 
be the strangest of them all, that Jupiter should be said to be both a 
man and immortal maid. But this is nothing but a poetic description 
of aggevodyivs, male and female together.—And it was a thing very fa- 
miliar with all the mystical theologers amonget the Pagans, to call God 
aggeroFnivy, male and female together ;—they signifying thereby em- 
phatically—the divine fecundity, or the generative and creative power 
of the Deity ;—that God was able from himself alone to produce all 
things. Thus Damascius, the philosopher,' writing of thia very Orphic 
theology, expounds it, decwedulvs aUIny UneatyCATO, MeVG Evdekiy HS 
Barter yevritixys ovalas: the Orphic theology calls the first principle 
hermaphroditic, or male and female together ; thereby denoting that 


| essence, that is generative or productive of all things. — And that 


me 


learned and pious Christian bishop, Synesius, it seems, thought the ex- 
pression so harmless, that he scrupled not himself to make use of it, in 
those elegant and devout bymns of his to God Almighty : 





! Vide Wolfi Excerpta ex Damascio MEQt NQSTOV doyar in Anec- 
dotis Greejs tom. iii. p. 254, 
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Zu xarme, Zu 8 éoort pe 
Zu F adsny, Sv 88 Iqdus, 


Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, . 
Tu Mas, Tu Femina. 


Besides these, there are also certain other Orphic verses, scattered 
up and down in Proclus, but cited altogether in Eusebius out of Por- 
phyrius, in which the whole world is represented as one great animal, 
God being the sou! thereof . 


"Ey 68 déuac Basidssoy, dy o rade Nayte xvxdeircs, 
Tlie xai Wu, xad yaic, xai aiPyg, v¥E ts xat nuag ’ 
Kai Mirus, mecrtos ysvétmg, xai “Egos noluregnie ° 
Davia yag éy usyale Znvog tade copats naira 
Tow Ontos xspadyy sy Weiy, xa xala necowna, 
Otgaros aiylnas, ov zovosas augis EPugas 

“Actpuy paguegiuy megixadlses negéIovras, etc. 


Omnia regali sunt bec in corpore clause, 

Ignis, et unda, et terra, ether cum nocte dieque ; 
(Consilium, primus genitor, cum numine amoris :) 
Juppiter immenso sub corpore cuncta coércet : 
Eu hujus caput eximium, vultusque decoros 
Undique resplendens celum, cui pendula circum 
Aurea Cessaries astrorum lumina fundit : 

Sunt oculi Phebus, Pheeboque adversa recurrens 
Cynthia, etc. 


Where probably that one verse, 
Kai Mirus, nogotos yeréteg, x "Epes todvtsonns, 


though truly Orphical, and indeed divine, it (signifying, that Mind and 
Love were the first begetters and original of all things) was notwith- 
standing clapped in unduly out of some other place. But from all 
these citations it plainly appears, that, according tothe Orphic theology, 
though there were many gods and goddesses too admitted, yet there . 
was one original and king of them all, one supreme Deity acknow- 
ledged. We are not ignorant, that some of the ancient and learned 
fathers,' conceiving it contradictious, for Orpheus at the same time to 

1 Justin. Martyr in Cohortat. ad Greecos, p. 15. et Apol. ii. pro Chris- 


tian. p. 104. Clemens Alexandr. in Protreptico, cap. vii. p. 63. et Cyrillus 
Alexaniir. lib. i. advers. Julian. p. 25. 
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assert both many gods and one God, apprehended this to be a conve- 
nient salvo for this difficulty, to suppose, that Orpheus had by fits and 
turns been of different humors and persuasions ; first a rank Polytheist, 
asserting three hundred gods and more; and then afterwards a con- 
verted Monotheist, they being the rather led into this opinion, by rea- 
son of certain counterfeit Orphic verses in Aristobulus, made probably 
by some ignorant Jew; wherein Orpheus is made to sing a palinodia 
or recantation, for his former error and Polytheism. But we must 
crave leave, with all due respect, to dissent from reverend antiquity in 
this ; it plainly appearing from that first Orphic excerption in Proclus, 
that Orpheus at the same time acknowledged both one unmade Deity 
(the original of all things) and many generated gods and goddesses, 
that were all contained in it. 

Having now made it sufficiently evident from such Orphic frag- 
ments, as have been acknowledged by Pagan writers, and by them 
cited out of Orpheus’s hymns and rhapsodies, that the opinion of mon- 
archy, or one self-existent Deity, the original of all things, was an es- 
sential part of the Orphic theology or cabala ; we shall here further 
observe, that besides this opinion of monarchy, (but consistently with 
the same) a trinity also of Divine hypostases subordinate was another 
part of this Orphic cabala. Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus,! making an 
inquiry into Plato’s demiurgus, or opifex of the world, gives us an ac- 
count, amongst other Platonists, of the doctrine of Amelius (who was 
contemporary with Plotinus, and who is said to have taken notice of 
what St. John the evangelist had written concerning the Logos, as 
agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric hypothesis®) after this man- 
ner: Aysiios 38 tolroy. tous toy Anurovgyor, xat Novs tosis, Baorheis 
tosis, toy “Ovta, toy “Eyota, tov “Ogowta’ Ssapigovas dé ovros, ots 6 pay 
gatos Nots ovtwg éotivo tot 6 38 Osvtsgos, Ets piv 10 dy avt@ voNTOP, 
Xyar 5é t0 290 crvtod, xad perizes navtos dxelyov, xai Sia tovt0 Ssutegos * “O 
Os reltoc, Ears psy 10 by ait@, xal outros yontoy: (nas yag yvovs tm cute- 
yovrts vonty o avtog dotsv) Exe: 3é to dy ty Seutégds * xat dog 10 mEGtOF . 
Sow vag nlsle 7) andctacig, tocoitm to txoy apodgoregor This passage 
being very remarkable, we thought fit to set it down at large, and shall 
here translate it—Amelius makes a threefold demiurgus or opifex of 
the world, three minds and three kings ; him that is, him that hath, and 
him that beholds. Which three minds differ thus, in that the first is 
essentially that, which he is (or all perfection :) the second is its own 
intelligible, but hath the first (as something distinct from it) and indeed 


1 Pp. 93. 
? Vide Euseb. Preeparat. Evang. lib. xi. cap. xviii. xix. p. 540. 
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partakes thereof, and therefore is second. The third is also that intel- 
ligible of its own, (for every mind is the same thing with its correspond- 
ent and intelligible) but hath that which is in the second, and beholds 
the first. For how much soever every being departs from the first, 80 
much the obscurer is it.—After which Proclus immediately subjoins, 
TOvTOUS OLY tos Tees YooUS xai OnuoUpyots tmotiFstaL, Kas TOUS Naga TH 
Maren, tosis Bacsdéas, xai rovg wag * Oppel reeks, Parnta, xai Ovgavor, 
xai Kgovoy, x08 6 paliota nag avira Snpsovpyos 6 Savas éoviy’ Amelius 
therefore supposeth these three minds and demiurgic principles of his 
to be both the same with Plato’s three kings and with Orpheus’s trinity 
of Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus; but Phanes is supposed by him to 
be principally the demiurgus. Where though Proclus (who had some 
peculiar fancies and whimsies of his own, and was indeed a confounder 
of the Platonic theology, and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff 
with it) does himself assert a monad or unity, superior to this whole 
trinity ; yet does he seem nevertheless rightly to contend against Ame- 
lius, that.it was not the first hypostasis neither in the Platonic nor 
Orphic trinity, that was chiefly and properly the demiurgus or opifex 
of the world, but the second. And thus Proclus’s master Syrianus' 
had before determined, that in the Orphic theology, the title of Opifex 
did properly belong to Orpheus’s xgatcyovos Fos, or first begotten God, 
which was the same with Plato’s Novs or Divine Intellect—Agreeably 
whereanto Proclus’s conclusion is, tis pév ovv 6 Snpoveyos dott xad ots 
Nois Deiog tH¢ lng momoens aitsog, signade sa tovreay* xal ones nots 
 Ogqsag xai Thatevos, 6 autos avupreitas Onusovgyos Zeve, ano tovtay Unep- 
yng9o° Thus much may suffice to have declared, who is the demiur- 
gus of the world, namely, that it is the Divine Intellect, which is the 
proper and immediate cause of the whole creation ; and that it is one 
and the same demiurgical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and 
Plato.—Now, besides this, it is observable, that Damascius in his book 
seg agzay,? or concerning the principles (not yet published) giving an 
account of the Orphic theology, tells us, amongst other things, that Or- 
pheus introduced tedpogpoy Beor, a triform deity.—To all which may 
be added what was before cited of Timotheus the chronographer, that 
God had three names, light—counsel and life ; and that all things were 
made by one Deity under these three several names. Where Cedre- 
nus, the preserver of that excellent fragment of antiquity, concludes in 
manner : tata TipoP eos ouveygayato o xeovoyedgos, ce tov Og- 
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1 Comment. in Libr. aliquot Metaphys. Aristot. p. 33. 


2 Vide Wolfii Excerpta ex hoc Opere Damascii, § xiii. in Anecdot, 
Gracia, tom. iii. p. 252, 253 
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gia xGd tocotsey yoorer eixorta, Tetéda Spoototor Snpougyioes ta xr 
ta‘ These things Timotheus the chronographer wrote, affirming Or- 
pheus, so long ago, to have declared, that all things were made by a 
coessential or consubetantial Trinity.— Which, though otherwise it 
might be looked upon suspiciously, because that Timotheus was a 
Christian (especially in regard of that word opooveror) yet by comparing 
it with what we have before alleged out of Pagan writers, it appears, that 
so far as concerns an Orphic trinity, it was not altogether vainly writ- 
ten, or without ground by him. 

But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the Orphic theology, 
before we have made one further reflection upon it, so as to take notice 
of that strong and rank haut-goust, which was in it, of making God to 
be all. As for example, if we may repeat the forecited passages, and 
put in the name of God, instead of Zevs, or Jupiter; ios xalsv dros 
éxuy9y, this universe, and al] things belonging to it, were made within 
God.—Znvos 8° tv? yaorégs cigéa xePvxe, all things were contained to- 
gether in the womb of God :—Zets xspaly, Zevs péooa, God is the head 
and middle of all things :—Zevs xv9pur vain, etc. God is the basis of 
the earth and heaven; God is the depth of the sea; God is the breath 
of all (or the air that we breathe ;) God is the force of the untameable 
fire; God is sun, moon, and stars.— Ey 08 déuac Bacilaoy, there is one 
kingly (or divine) body—and 


Tlavva yao éy psyaly Znvos trade cobparts xeira, 


for all these things lie in the great body of God. And thus was the 
Orphic theology before represented also by Timotheus! the chronogra- 
pher, S:a sijg Feorntos navta éyéveto, xak aitog dots xavta, all things were 
made by God, and himyelf is all things. 

But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish Pagans were indeed 
of such a religious humor as this, to resolve all things into God and to 
make God all, we shall here cite.a remarkable testimony of Plutarch’s 
out of his Defect of Oracles: dvo0 nacne yevéoeng aiting exyovons, ob pir 
opodoa malato: Peoloyor xai norntat ti xgeiztovs porn tov voir npocéyur 
eidovto tovso b7 to xorvoy émipPeyyouevor nao, meaypact, 


Zerg Gon, Zevs pico, Ais 8” é& navta néloytau. 


tais 3° Gra ynaiars xob pruoimats ovx its mgocjecay cutiaig’ of 0é veostegos 
tovray xab quoixol meoaayopevopevas tovvartioy dxslvors, tig naling xai 
Delas emondurydivres aeriis &y sessile xai wadect Comparrery, nlnyais t2 wat 
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1 Apud. Cedren. et Malalam, i in Histor. Chron. tom. i. p. 92. ° P. 436. 
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perafolats xai xgacecs tiSsrtas to otpnay. Whereas there are two 
causes of all generation (the Divine and the natural) the most ancient 
theologers and poets attended only to the more excellent of these two 
(the Divine cause) resolving all things into God, and pronouncing this 
of them universally, that God was both the beginning and middle, and 
that all things were out of God. Insomuch that these had no regard at 
all tothe other natural and necessary causes of things. But on the 
contrary their juniors, who were called Physici (or naturalists) straying 
from this most excellent and Divine principle, placed all in bodies, their 
passions, collisions, mutations and commixtures together.— Where by 


L” 


the most ancient theologers and poets, Plutarch plainly meant Orpheus y 


and his followers, it being an Orphic verse that is here cited by him, 
whereby he ives also an acknowledgment of their antiquity. But by 
their juniors, who are called Physici, he could understand no other than 
those first Ionic philosophers, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hippo, and 
the rest, whom those degenerate Italics afterward followed, atomizing 
atheistically, Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus. So that here we 
have another confirmation also of what was before asserted by us, that 
the Ionic philosophers after Thales, and before Anaxagoras, were 
generally atheistical. And indeed from them, the word gvgixoi or 
Naturalists, came to be often used as synonymous with &3eo., or Athe- 
ists. Now these two are here condemned by Plutarch for two contrary 
extremes ; the one, who resolved al] into natural and necessary causes, 
that is, into matter, motion, and qualities of bodies, leaving out the Dr 
vine Cause, as guilty of Atheism ; the other, who altogether neglecting 
the natural and necessary causes of things, resolved all into the Divine 
Cause, as it were swallowing up all into God, as guilty of a kind of 
fanaticism. And thus we see plainly, that this was one grand arcanum 
of the Orphic cabala, and the ancient Greekish theology, that God is all 
things. | 
Some fanatics of latter times' have made God to be all, in a gross 
sense, so as to take away all real distinction betwixt God and the crea- 
ture, and indeed to allow no other being besides God ; they supposing 
the substance of every thing, and even of all inanimate bodies, to be the 
very substance of God himself, and all the variety of things, that is in 
the world, to be nothing but God under several forms, appearances and 
disguises. The Stoics anciently. made God to be all, and all to be God, 
in somewhat a different way; they conceiving God properly to be the 





1 Rob. Fludd. M. D. in the Preface to bis Philosophia Mosaica; and 
Jacob Behmen. 
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active principle of the whole corporeal universe, which yet (because 
they admitted of no incorporeal substance) they supposed, together with 
the passive or the matter, to make up but one and the same complete 
substance. And others, who acknowledged God to be an incorporeal 
substance, distinct from the matter, have notwithstanding made all to 
be God also, in a certain sense ; they supposing God to be nothing but 
a soul of the world, which, together with the matter, made up all into 
one entire Divine animal. Now the Orphic theologers cannot be char- 
ged with making God all, in that first and grossly fanatic sense; as if 
they took away all real distinction betwixt God and the creature, they 
so asserting God to be all, as that notwithstanding they allowed other 
things to have distinct beings of their own. Thus much appearing 
from that riddle, which in the Orphbie verses was proposed by the maker 
of the world to Night; 


1 JIug Séuoe Ey 14 ta mavt Eotas, xai yoous Exactov ; 


How can all things be one, and yet every thing have a distinct being 
of its own 1—Where “Ey t: ta xayra, all things one, or one all things— 
seems to be the supreme Deity, or Divine Intellect, as Proclus also in- 
terprets it, ta Ola xegidyor 6 Zevs xab navta povadsxiis xai yospeic, ata 
TOUTOUE YONTHOUS, peta Tio vuxtos tplotnas, xai navta ta eyxoouta Seo, xat 
tag polgas 100 xavtos’ Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and all 
things within himself unitively and intellectually, according to these 
Orphic oracles, gives a particular subsistence of their own also to all 
the mundane gods, and other parts of the universe.—And this is yagec 
fxactoy, in that fore-cited Orphic verse, Every thing apart by itself— 
the whole produced or created universe, with all its variety of things in 
it; which yet are Orphically said to be God also in a certain other sense, 
that shall be declared afterward. Nor can the Orphic theologers be 
charged with making God all in the second Stoical sense, as if they 
denied all incorporeal substance, they plainly asserting, as Damascius 
and others particularly note, deo» avoatoy, an incorporeal Deity.— 
But as for the third way, it is very true, that the Orphic theologers did 
frequently call the world, the body of God, and its several parts his 
members, making the whole universe to be one Divine animal; notwith, 
standing which, they supposed not this animated world to be the first 
and highest God, but either Jevregov Feor, as the Hermaic or Trisme- 
gistic writers call it, the second God—or else, as Numenius and others 
of the Platonists speak, rgitoy Fox, the third God ;—the soul thereof 
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being as well in the Orphic as it was in the Pythagoric and Platonic 
trinity, but the third hypostasis; they supposing two other Divine hy- 
postases superior thereunto, which were perfectly secret from matter. 
Wherefore, as to the supreme Deity, these Orphic theologers made 
him to be all things, chiefly upon the two following accounts : first, 
because all things coming from God, they inferred, that therefore they 
were all contained in him, and consequently were in a certain sense 
himself; thus much being declared in those Orphic verses cited by 
Proclus! and others, 


Tlavra tad: xgvpasg, avdts paog & nolvyn Fis, 
Meéedhey axxo xpading moopigesy, nolvPioxela yslov. 


Which Apuleius* thus renders, 


Namque sinu occultans, dulces in luminis oras 
Cuncta tulit, sacro versans sub pectore curas. 


The sense whereof is plainly this : That God at first hiding or occultly 
containing all things within himself, did from thence display them, and 
bring them forth into light, or distinct beings of their own, and so make 
the world.—The second is, because the world produced by God, and 
really existing without him, is not therefore quite cut off from him, nor 
subsists alone by itself as a dead thing, but is still livingly united to 
him, essentially dependent on him, always supported and upheld, 
quickened and enlivened, acted and pervaded by him ; according to 
that Orphic passage,® "Ev 0° avtots avros neguviooeros, God passes through 
and intimately pervades all things. 

Now it is very true, that some Christian theologers also have made 
God to be all, according to these latter senses ; as when they affirm the 
whole world to be nothing else but Deum exrplicatum, God expanded or 
unfolded—and when they call the creatures, as St. Jerome and others 
often do, radios Deitatis, the rays of the Deity.—Nay, the Scripture 
iteelf may seem to give some countenance also hereunto, when it tells 
us, that 4“ of him, and through him, and to him are all things ;” which 
in the Orphic theology was thus expressed ; God is the beginning, and 
middle, and end of all things ; that év airg éxtio9y ta xayra, all things 
were made in him, as in the Orphic verses, —dto¢ évrog éruz9y ; that 





1 Comment. in Timeeum Platon, lib. ii. p. 95. 
2 Libro de Mundo, p. 25. 


3 Apud Justin. Martyr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, et in Apol. ii, et apud 
Clement. Alexandrin. Euseb. etc. 4 Col. 1: 16. 
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ta navtu éy avty ouvtd rye, 1 all things consist in him ;” that, “in him 
we live, and move, and have our being ;” that God doth {wonorriy xav- 
ta, ** quicken all things,” and that he ought to be made savre év na- 
ovy,® “all in all ;” which supposeth him in some sense to be so. Not- 
withstanding which, this is a very ticklish point, and -easily liable to 
mistake and abuse : and, as we conceive it was the mistake and abuse 
of this one thing, which was the chief ground and original of the both 
seeming and real Polytheism, not only of the Greekieh and European, 
but also of the Egyptian and other Pagans, as will be more particalarly 
declared afterwards; they concluding, that because God was all things, 
and consequently all things God, that therefore God ought to be wor- 
shipped in all things, that is, in all the several parts of the world, and 
things of nature, but especially in those animated intellectual beings, 
which are superior to men. Consentaneously whereunto, they did both 
Seoloysiv anayra, theologize or deify all things—looking upon every 
thing as having tvregqvorxoy t1, something supernatural—or a kind of 
divinity in it; and also bestow several names upon God, according to 
all the several parts of the world, and things of nature, calling him in 
the starry heaven and ether, Jupiter ; in the air, Juno; in the winds, 
Eolus ; in the sea, Neptune ; in the earth and subterraneous parts, 
Pluto ; in learning, knowledge and invention, Minerva and the Muses; 
in war, Mars; in pleasure, Venus; in corn, Ceres; in wine, Bacchus; 
and the like. 

However, it is unquestionably evident from hence, that Orpheus 
with his followers, that is, the generality of the Greekish Pagans, ac- 
knowledged one universal and all-comprehending Deity, one that was 
all ; consequently could not admit of many self-existent and independ- 
ent deities. 

XVIII. Having treated largely concerning the two most eminent 


did 
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next place observe, that the Egyptians themselves also, notwithstanding 
their multifarious Polytheism and idolatry, had an acknowledgment 
amongst them of one supreme and universal Numen. 

There hath been some controversy amongst learned men, whether 
Polytheism and idolatry had their first rise from the Egyptians, or the 
Chaldeans, because the Pagan writers for the most part give the prece- 
dency here to the Egyptians ; Lucian* himself, who was by birth a 
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Syrian, and a diligent inquirer into the antiquities of his own country, 
affirming that the Syrians and Assyrians received their religion and 
gods first from the Egyptians: and before Lucian, Herodotus,' the 
father of history, reporting likewise, that the Egyptians were the first 
that erected temples and statues to the gods. But whether the Egyp- 
tians or Chaldeans were the first Polytheists and idolaters, there is no 
question to be made, but that the Greeks and Europeans generally de- 
rived their Polytheism and idolatry from the Eyyptians. Herodotus 
affirms in one place,? that the Greeks received their twelve gods from 
thence ; and in another,? that oysJoy xai ravta ta Ovopata tev Seow éF 
Aiyvntov elyludey ais tiv “ElAada, almost all the names of the gads came 
first out of Egypt into Greece.—In what sense this might be true of 
Zevs itself, though the word be originally Greekish, shall be declared 
afterwards: but it is probable, that Herodotus had here a further mean 
ing, that the very names of many of the Greekish gods were originally 
Egyptian. In order to the confirmation of which, we shall here pro- 
pound a conjecture concerning one of them, viz. 4914, called other- 
wise by the Greeks Pallas, and by the Latins Minerva. For, first, the 
Greek etymologies of this word seem to be all of them either trifling 
and frivolous, or violent and forced. Plato in his Cratylus* having ob- 
served, that according to the ancient allegorical interpreters of Homer, 
‘A9nva was nothing else but vod, or Sscvosa, mind or understanding, 
personated and deified, conceived, that the first imposers of that name, 
intending to signify thereby Divine wisdom, called it 49974, as ot 
vorowy, the understanding of God, or the knowledge of Divine things— 
as ifthe word had been at first Qsovcy, and thence afterward trans- 
formed into A@77a.—But being not fully satisfied himself with this ety- 
mology, he afterward attempts another, deriving the word from »éyoig 
dv 16 Ses, knowledge concerning manners, or practical knowledge— 
as if it had been at first ‘Hovdy, and from thence changed into 49qra. 
—Others of the Greeks have deduced this word azo tot ad geiv, because 
it is the property of wisdom, to collect all into one, supposing that it 
was at first “499nva.—Others would fetch it from 9yAv¢ and alpha pri- 
vative, because Minerva, or wisdom, though she be a goddess, yet hath 
nothing of feminine imperfection in her. Others again would etymolo- 
gize it, ao qoU py mequxdras DyvecGas xat tnorarreedas ty» agerny, be- 


cause virtue or wisdom is of such a noble and generous temper, as that © 


it scorns to subject itself to any base and unworthy servitude. Lastly, 
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others would derive it, ao tov aiSsgos, affirming it to have been at first 
AiSegoveia.! From all which uncertainty of the Greeks concerning the 
etymon of this word ‘49yvra, and from the frivolousness or forcedness 
of these conjectures, we may rather conclude that it was not originally 
Greekish, but exotical, and probably, according to Herodotus, Egyp- 
tian. Wherefore let us try, whether or no we can find any Egyptian 
word, from whence this "49a, might be derived. Plato in his Tima 
us,” making mention of Sais, a city in Egypt, where Solon sometimes 
sojourned, tells us, of rij¢ wodeme Seog aeynyds doriy, Aiyunteri piv tov- 
voua Noid, ‘ElAnvuti 68, cic 6 dxelvwv loyos, APyvd, that the president or 
tutelar God of that city was called in the Egyptian language Neith, but 
in the Greeks, as the same Egyptians affirm, 49y¢.— Now, why 
might not this very Egyptian word Neith, by an easy inversion, have 
been at first turned into Thien, or O77, (men commonly pronouncing 
exotic words ill-favoredly) and then by additional alphas at the begin- 
ning and end, transformed into 49y7¢1 This seems much more prob- 
able than either Plato's Gnovcn, or ‘H&oven, or any other of thoee Greek 
etymologies before mentioned. And as the Greeks thus derived the 
names of many of their gods from the Egyptians, so do the Latins seem 
to have done the Jike, from this one instance of the word Neptune ; 
which though Varro® would deduce a nubendo, as if it had been Nep- 
tunus, because the sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with 
others, ax0 tov vinta, from washing—this being the chief use of water ; 
yet as the learned Bochart* hath observed, it may with greater proba- 
bility be derived from the Egyptian word Nephthus, Plutarch telling 
us,° ors NipSuy xaloves ti¢ vig ta Ecyata xai nagdgsa xad pavorta tH¢ 
Sadacoys, that the Egyptians called the maritime parts of land, or sach 
as border upon the sea, Nephthus.—Which conjecture may be farther 
confirmed from what the same Plutarch elsewhere® writes, that as Isis 
was the wife of Osiris, so the wife of Typhon was called Nephthus. 
From whence one might collect, that as Isis was taken sometimes for 
the earth, or the goddess presiding over it, 80 Nephthus was the goddess 
of the sea. To which may be further added out of the same writer, that 
Nephthus was sometimes called by the Egyytians “Aggodizm, or Venas, 
probably because Venus is said to have risen out of the sea. But what- 
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ever may be thought of these etymological conjectures, certain it is, 
that no nation in the world was ever accounted by the Pagans more . 
devout, religious and superstitious, than the Egyptians, and conse- 
quently none was more polytheistical and idolatrous. Isocrates, in his 
praise of Busiris, gives them a high encomium for their sanctity ; and 
Herodotus! affirmeth of them, that they were SsorsSiss xsguccic dovtes 
pala navtew avOgoney, exceedingly more religious and more devout 
worshippers of the Deity than all other mortals.— Wherefore they were 
highly celebrated by Apollo’s* oracle, (recorded by Porphyrius) and 
preferred before all other nations for teaching rightly aiselyyy odov pox- 
ager, that hard and difficult way, that leadeth to God and happiness.— 
But in the Scripture,? Egypt is famous for her idols, and for her spir- 
itaal whoredoms and fornications : to denote the uncleanness whereof 
she is sometimes joined with Sodom. For the Egyptians, besides all 
thoee other gods, that were worshipped by the Greeks and other barba- 
rians ; besides the stars, demons and heroes; and thoee artificial gods, 
which they boasted so much of their power of making, viz. animated 
statues ; and this peculiar intoxication of their own, which rendered 
them infamous and ridiculous even amongst all the other Pagans, that 
they worshipped brute animals also, in one sense or other ;- 


4 Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 
Egyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hec, illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 


Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus writeth ;° nag ois 
nooaorts péy doct Aoapnga teusyn, xad alon, xai nponvdalow psyédy te xad 
xedly xai ve Gavydoror, xa oxnval négiE inegnpavor, xai Fonoxsia: pala 
Suodalpove xat pvoryngiatides* 9n 3é siovovts, xat évdoréow ysvopsry, 
Sewptitar mgooxvvovpevos allovgos, 7] mlIyxos, Fj xgoxodehog, 4 toayos, Fj 
xvaov* To him, that cometh to be a spectator of the Egyptian worship, 
there first offer themeelves to his view most splendid and stately tem- 
ples, sumptuously adorned together with solemn groves, and many pom- 
pous rites and mystical ceremonies ; but as soon as he enters in, he 
perceives, that it was either a cat, or an ape, a crocodile, or a goat, or 
a dog, that was the object of this religious worship.—, 

But notwithstanding this multifarious Polytheism and idolatry of 
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these Egyptians, that they did nevertheless acknowledge one supreme 
and universal Numen, may first be probably collected from that fame, 
which they had anciently over the whole world for their wisdom. The 
Egyptians are called by the Elei in Herodotus,' copeararo: avSuner, 
the wisest of men ;—and it is a commendation, that is given to one? in 
the same writer, that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, who excell- 
ed all other mortals. Thus it is set down in the Scripture for Moses’s 
encomium, that he was “‘ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;”* 
and the transcendency of Solomon's wisdom is likewise thus expressed 
by the writer of the book of Kings,‘ that it excelled “the wisdom of 
all the children of the east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt.” 
Where by the children of the east are chiefly meant the Persian magi, 
and the Chaldeans ; and there seems to be a climax here, that Solo- 
mon’s wisdom did not only excel the wisdom of the magi, and of the 
Chaldeans, but also that of the Egyptians themselves. From whence 
it appears, that in Solomon’s time Egypt was the chief school of Jitera- 
ture in the whole world, and that the Greeks were then bat little or not 
at all taken notice of, nor had any considerable fame for learning. For 
which cause, we can by no means give credit to that of Philo, in the 


‘life of Moses,® that besides the Egyptian priests, learned men were sent 


for by Pharaoh’s daughter out of Greece to instruct Moses. Whereas 
it is manifest from the Greekish monuments themselves, that for many 
ages after Solomon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks travelled into 
Egypt to receive culture and literature, as Lycurgus, Solon, Thales, 
and many others, amongst whom were Pythagoras and Plato. Con- 
cerning the former of which Isocrates writes,® that coming into Egypt, 
and being there instructed by the priests, he was the first that brought 
philosophy into Greece ; and the latter of them is perstringed by Xen- 
plion,’ because 4iyintou neaody zal tij¢ uP ayogou tetgaradovs coplas, 
not contented with that simple philosophy of Socrates (which was little 
else besides morality) he was in love with Egypt, and that monstrous 
wisdom of Pythagoras.—Now, as it is not probable, that the Egyptians, 
who were so famous for wisdom and learning, should be ignorant of one 
supreme Deity, so is it no small argument to the contrary, that they 
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werehad in so great esteem by those two divine philosopher, Pythago- 
rasand Plato. We grant, indeed, that after the Greeks began to flour- 
ish in all manner of literature, the fame of the Egyptians was not only 
much eclipsed (so that we hear no more of Greeks travelling into 
Egypt upon the former account,) but also that their ardor towards the 
liberal sciences did by degrees languish and abate; so that Strabo! in 
his time could find little more in Egypt besides the empty houses and 
palaces, in which priests, formerly famous for astronomy and philoso- 
phy, had dwelt. Nevertheless, their arcane theology remained more or 
less amongst them unextinct to the last, as appears from what Origen 
Porphyrius, and Jamblichus have written concerning them. 

The learning of the Egyptians was either historical, or philosophical, 
or theological. First the Egyptians were famous for their historic 
learning and knowledge of antiquity, they being confeseed in Plato,® to 
have had so much ancienter records of time than the Greeks, that the 
Greeks were but children or infants compared with them. They pre- 
tended to a continued and uninterrupted series of history from the be- 
ginning of the world downward, and therefore seem to have had the 
clearest and strongest persuasions of the Cosmogonia. Indeed, it can- 
not be denied, but that this tradition of the world’s beginning was at 
first in a manner universal among all nations. For concerning the 
Greeks and Persians we have already manifested the same; and as 
Sanchoniathon testifieth the like concerning the Pheanicians, so does 
Strabo likewise of the Indian Brahmins,? affirming, that they did agree 
with the Greeks in many things, and particularly in this, ore yerntog 6 
xoopos xas @Pagtcc, that the world was both made and should be de- 
stroyed.—And though Diodorus‘ affirm the contrary of the Chaldeans, 
yet we ought in reason to assent® rather to Berosus,° in respect of his 
greater antiquity, who represents the sense of the ancient Chaldeans 
after this manner : ysvéa Sas xgovor dv @ 10 2a oxotOs xad Wwop——toy 33 
Bijhov, ov Jia peFequnvervovor, pscoy repovta tu oxotos, ywoloas yay xad 
ovgavoy an addijAow, xai dratasas tov xoopor—amotelécas 08 t0 Byloy xad 
Gotga xat jlioy nai csljvyy nal tous wévte nlavitas’ That there was a 
time, when all was darkness and water, but Bell (who is interpreted 
Jupiter) cutting the darkness in the middle, separated the earth and 
heaven from one another, and so framed the world; this Bell also pro- 
ducing the stars, the sun, and the moon, and the five planets—TFrom 
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which testimony of Berosus, according to the version of Alexander 
Polybistor, by the way it appears also, that the ancient Chaldeans ac- 
knowledged one Supreme Deity, the maker of the whole world, as they 
are also celebrated for this in that oracle of Apollo, which is cited out 
of Porphyry by Eusebius, 


'\Movvos Xaddaio: cotiny layoy, 790° ae “ESgaros, 
AinoyérePloy avaxia ceBatoperos Ieov uyver. 


Where the Chaldeans are joined with the Hebrews, as worshipping 
likewise in a holy manner one seclf-existent Deity. Wherefore, if Dio- 
dorus were not altogether mistaken, it must be concluded, that in the 
latter times, the Chaldeans (then perhaps receiving the doctrine of 
Aristotle) did desert and abandon the tradition of their ancestors con- 
cerning the Cosmogonia. But the Egyptians, however they attributed 
more antiquity to the world than they ought, yet seem to have had a 
constant persuasion of the beginning of it, and the firmest of all other 
nations: they (as Kircher tells us*) therefore picturing Horus, or the 
world, as a young man beardless, not only to signify its constant youth- 
ful and flourishing vigor, but also the youngness and newness of its 
duration. Neither ought it to be suspected, that though the Egyptians 
held the world to have had a beginning, yet they conceived it to be 
made by chance without a God, as Anaximander, Democritus, and 
Epicurus afterward did; the contrary thereunto being so confessed a 
thing, that Simplicius, a zealous contender for the world’s eternity, 
affirms the Mosaic history of its creation by God to have been nothing 
else but pudo: Aiyuntios, Egyptian fables.—The place is so considerable, 
that I shall here set it down in the author’s own language :* Ei dé tor 
tay “Jovdaloy vouotétny évdalxyutat léyorrea, &v ayy) éxolnuey 6 Fog tov 
ovgavoy xal ti» viv 88 yi Ny Hoyatos xat axatkoxevaatog’ xai oxLTOS 
éxave tig avccov, xai mvetpa Seov eneqigero dauvw tov Uatos sta 
Romeavtog avtov ru aig, xas draywolaavrog avd pécov 100 gotos xat ava 
poor tou oxotors, éxjyaye, xai dxalevsw 6 Ded¢ 10 puis Hepa, xad TO oxcTOS 
yuxrar xa éyiveto ioniga xui éyéveto ngoit nutou piu’ si ovv tavtyy toi 
zoovoy voller yévecwy tiv Uno xooron, evvosite Ors wvOixy tic dotLy 4 Naga- 
Soars, xad ano pvSwv Aiyuntloy esdxvopern If Grammaticus here mean 
the lawgiver of the Jews, writing thus, [In the beginning God made 
heaven and earth, and the earth was invisible and unadorned, and 
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darkness was upon the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
water ;}] and then afterward when he had made light, and separated the 
light from the darkness, adding, [And God called the light day, and 
the darkness night, and the evening and the morning were the first 
day :] I say, if Grammaticus think this to have been the firet generation 
and beginning of time; I would have him to know, that all this is bata 
fabulous tradition, and wholly drawn from Egyptian fables.— 

As for the philosophy of the Egyptians, that besides their physiology, 
and the pure and mixed mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, and astro 
nomy,) they had another higher kind of philosophy also concerning 
incorporeal substances, appears from hence, because they were the 
firet assertors of the immortality of souls, their pre-existence and trans- 
migration from whence their incorporeity is necessarily inferred. Thus 
Herodotus : 'xgesros t6¥08 tor loyor Aiyuntiol sios of sindvtes, a6 arIge- 
nov wuyy aSdvarcs eats rol cexpatos Jé xatagPivortos, és aldo {wow cist 
ysvouavoy dsodveras, etc. The Egyptians were the first assertors of the 
soul’s immortality, and of its transmigration, after the death and cor- 
ruption of this body, into the bodies of other animals successively, viz. 
until it have run round through the whole circuit of terrestrial, marine, 
and volatile animals, after which, they say, it iso return again into & 
human body; they supposing this revolution or apocatastasis of souls to 
be made in no less space than that of three thousand years.—But wheth- 
er Herodotus were rightly catechised and instructed in the Egyptian 
doctrine as to this particular or no, may very well be questioned ; be- 
cause the Pythagoreans, whom he there tacitly reprehends for arrogating 
the first invention of this to themselves, when they had borrowed it from 
the Egyptians, did represent it otherwise; namely, that the descent of 
human souls into these earthly bodies was first in way of punishment, 
and that their sinking lower afterward into the bodies of brutes, was 
only to some a further punishment for their future degeneracy; but the 
virtuous and pious souls should after this life enjoy a state of happiness; 
in celestial or spiritaal bodies. And the Egyptian doctrine is repre 
sented after the same manner by Porphyrius in Stobejus,? as also in the 
Hermetic or Trismegistic writings. Moreover, Chalcidus reports, that 
Hermes Trismegist, when he was about to die, made an oration to this 
purpose: That he had here lived in this earthly body but an exile and 
stranger, and was now returning home to his own country ; ao that his 
death ought not to be lamented, this life being rather to be accounted - 
death. — Which persuasion the Indian Brahmins also were embued 
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withal, whether they received it from the Egyptians (as they did some 
other things) or no; tor pay drSads Blov, ic dv axuiy xvopivesy sivas, tov 
3é Savatoy yéveosy tig tov Ovtes Bioy, that this life here is but the life of 
embryos, and that death [to good men] isa generation or birth into 
true life.\—And this may be the better be believed to have been the 
Egyptian doctrine, because Diodorus himself hath some passages sound- 
ing that way ; as that the Egyptians lamented not the death of good men, 
but applauded their happiness, os toy aidva dioteifuy psllortes x09” 
adev usta tay svoeSev, as being to live ever in the other world with the 
pious.°——However, it being certain from this Egyptian doctrine of pre- 
existence and transmigration, that the Egyptians did assert the soul’s 
incorporeity, it cannot reasonably be doubted, but that they acknowl- 
edged also an incorporeal Deity. The objection against which, from 
what Porphyrius writeth concerning Cheremon, will be answered after- 
ward. 

We come in the last place to the theology of the Egyptians. Now 
it is certain, that the Egyptians besides their vulgar and fabulous theo- 
logy (which is for the most part that which Diodorus Siculus* describes) 
had another ancggytos Seoloyla, arcane and recondite theology—that 
was concealed from the vulgar, and communicated only to the kings, 
and such priests and others, as were thought capable thereof; these 
two theologies of theirs differing, as Aristotle’s Exoterics and Acroama- 
tics. Thus much is plainly declared by Origen, whose very name was 
Egyptian, it being interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was an 
Egyptian God,‘) upon occasion of Celsus’s boasting that he thoroughly 
understood all that belonged to Christianity: “‘ Celsus (saith he) seem- 
eth here to me to de just as if a man travelling into Egypt, where the 
wise men of the Egyptians, according to their country-learning, philoso- 
phize much about those things, that are accounted by them Divine, 
whilst the idiots in the mean time hearing only certain fables, which 
they know not the meaning of, are very much pleased therewith: Cel- 
sus, I say, doth as if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed 
only with those idiots, and not been at all instructed by any of the 
‘priests m their arcane and recondite mysteries, should boast, that he 
‘knew all that belonged to the Egyptian theology.” Where the same 
‘Origen also adds, that this was not a thing proper neither to the Egyp- 
tians only to have such an arcane true theology, distinct from their vul- 
gar and fabulous one, but common with them to the Persians, Syrians, 
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and other Barbarian Pagans; @ 08 sizoy xegi diyunsiov copéy ts xai 
Seta Ouvatoy sinsiy xai negh Hegoey, etc. What we lave now afirm- 
ed (saith he) concerning the difference betwixt the wise men and the 
idiots amongst the Egyptians, the same may be said also of the Per- 
sians, amongst whom the religious rites are performed rationally by 
those, that are ingenious, whilst the superficial vulgar look no further in 
thé observation of them, than the external symbol or ceremony. And 
the same is true likewise concerning the Syrians and Indians, and all 
those other nations, who have, besides their religious fables, a learning 
and doctrine.—Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this place 
plainly intimates the same also concerning Christianity itself; namely, 
that besides the outside and exterior cortex of it (in which notwithstand- 
ing there is nothing fabulous) communicated to all, there was a more 
arcane and recondite doctrine belonging thereunto, which al] were not 
alike capable of; he elsewhere observing this to be that wisdom, that 
St. Paul spake amongst the perfect. From whence he concludes, that 
Celsus vainly boasted, savta yag olda, for I know all things belonging 
to Christianity—when' he was acquainted only with the exterior surface 
of it. But concerning the Egyptians, this was a thing most notorious 
and obeerved by sundry other writers; as, for example, Clemens of 
Alexandria, a man also well acquainted with the affairs of Egypt ;} 
Aiytntios ov tig éxituzotos ta nage oquow avstiFerto protigse, ovds pty 
BeBrdous tyy ta Seleay TOnory dépegon, udd 7 wovorg v2 tOis péddovesy én} 
vyy Bactleiay mQosévas, nos THY iegdwy tors xQLPeiowy elvas Joxipwtatous, Axo 
ts tig toOpIG, xad tH¢ maslas, xai tov yévovg. The Egyptians do not re- 
veal their religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor communicate the 
knowledge of Divine things to the profane, but only to those, who are 
to succeed in the kingdom, and to such of the priests, as are judged 
most fitly qualified for the same, upon account both of their birth and 
education.—With which agreeth also the testimony of Plutarch, he 
adding a further confirmation thereof from the Egyptian sphinges :* 
6 dx pazluer anodsdiypivos [Bacsdais] evdus tylveto téiy iegdeor, xal persizs 
sig pilecoplas éxixexguupivns t0 Rolla pvIosg xai loyors, apvdgas supacess 
sig aly Seles xu Srapaces izovew aonse Guiles xad nagadnlovorw avroi 
100 thy isgdw eng oplyyas dntunds lotavtes, ws ainiypatwdn copley tis 
GSeoloyiag avzéy dyovon. When amongst the Egyptians there is any 
king chosen out of the military order, he is forthwith brought to the 
priests, and by them instructed in that arcane theology, which conceals 
mysterious truths under obscure fables and allegories. 
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Wherefore they place sphingee before their temples, to signify, that 
their theology contained a certain arcane and enigmatical wisdom in it. 
—And this meaning of the sphinges in the Egyptian temples is con- 
firmed likewise by Clemens Alexandrinus,! dca tobto tos xai Aiyuntiot 
100 Tay ipa tag cplyyag iWovorta:, wi aiviypatadous tov negh Fe0d Ao- 
you, xai aoapous Sytos: Therefore do the Egyptians place sphiuges 
before their temples, to declare thereby, that the doctrine concerning 
God is enigmatical and obscure.—Notwithstanding which, we acknow- 
ledge, that the same Clemens gives another interpretation also of these 
sphinges, or conjecture concerning them, which may not be unworthy 
to be here read ; taza ‘04 xal Ste qidsiy ta Oi xad qofsioSas 10 Sdor. 
ayangy piv og mQocnvis xal siusvis toss Vaio, Sadidvas 34 og aagaLtT Te 
Sixasoy toig avogioss, Snglov yap opov xai arFganor 7 ply’ aiviocetat thy 
tixova’ But perhaps the meaning of those Egyptian sphinges might be 
also to signify, that the Deity ought both to be loved and feared ; to be 
loved as benign and propitious to the holy, but to be feared as inexora- 
bly. just to the impious, the sphinx being made up of the image both of 
a man and a lion.—Moreover, besides these sphinges, the Egyptians 
had also Harpocrates and Sigalionsin their temples, which are thus de- 
scribed by the poet ;? 


Quique premunt vocem, digitoque silentia suadent : 


they being the statues of young men pressing their lips with their fin- 
ger. The meaning of which Harpocrates is thus expressed by Plu- 
tarch :° tov 32 “Aonoxyatny, ob Seov atedi xai yyntoy, alla rob epi Seow 
év avyPoonots Aoyou veagou xal arnlots xad adiagPourov npoctatny xal co 
gyorlotny, 8:0 tq otopots toy daxtvioy Eyer moocxelpevoy, éyeuvdiags xai over 
mig ovpBodov. The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not to be taken for 
an imperfect and ‘infant God, but for the president of men’s speech 
concerning the gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient and inarticulate, 
and the regulator or corrector of the same ; his finger upon his mouth 
being a symbol of silence and taciturnity.—It is very true, that some 
Christians have made another interpretation of this Egyptian Harpo- 
crates, asif the meaning of it had been this: that the gods of the Egyp- 
tians had been all of them really nothing else but mortal men, but that 
this was a secret, that was to be concealed from the vulgar. Which 
conceit, however it be witty, yet it is devoid of truth ; and doubtless 
the meaning of those Egyptian Harpocrates was no other than this, 


1 Stromat. lib. v. cap. iv. p. 664. 2 Ovid. Metam. lib. ix. 
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that either the supreme and incomprehensible Deity was to be adored 
with silence, or not spoken of without much caution and circumspec- 
tion ; or else that the arcane mysteries of theology were not to be pro- 
miscuously communicated, but concealed from the profane vulgar. 
Which same thing seems to have been also signified by that yearly . 
feast kept by the Egyptians in honor of Thoth or Hermes, when the 
priests eating honey and figs pronounced those words, yiuxv 9 alyjPea, 
truth is sweet—as also by that amulet, which Isis was fabled to have 
worn about her, the interpretation whereof was gory adn dys,! true 
speech. 

This anoggytes Seoloyic, this arcane and recondite theology of the 
Egyptians, was concealed from the vulgar two manner of ways, by fa- 
bles or allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphics. Eusebius informs 
us, that Porphyrius wrote a book Zegi tig addnyogovpérne “EMyvov xai 
Aiyumtiwy Seoloylas, concerning the allegorical theology both of the 
Greeks and Egyptians.—And here by the way we may observe, that 
this business of allegorizing in matters of religion had not its first and 
only rise amongst the Christians, but was a thing: very much in use 
among the Pagan theologers also: and therefore Celsus in Origen? 
commends some of the Christians for this, that they could allegorize 
ingeniously and handsomely. It is well known, how both Plutarch? 
and Synesius‘ allegorized those Egyptian fables of Isis and Osiris, the 
one to a philosophical, the other to a political sense. And the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which were figures not answering to sounds or 
words, but immediately representing the objects and conceptions of the 
mind, were chiefly made uze of by them to this purpose, to express the 
mysteries of their religion and theology, so as that they might be con- 
cealed from the profane vulgar. For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learning of the Egyptians is commonly taken for one and the same 
thing with their arcane theology, or metaphysics. And this the author 
of the questions and answers ad Orthodoxos’ tells us was anciently had 
in much greater esteem amongst the Egyptians, than all their other 
learning ; and that therefore Moses was as well instructed in this hiero- 
glyphic learning and.metaphysical theology of theirs, as in their mathe- 
matics. And, for our parts, we doubt not, but that the Mensa Isiaca 
lately published, containing so many strange and uncouth hieroglyphics 

' De Iside et Osiride, p. 378. 

2 Lib. i. p. 14, edit. Cantab. 3 De Iside et Osiride. 

4 De Providentia, p. 89. oper. 

5 Inter Justini Martyria Opera, Question. et Respon. xxv. p. 406. 
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a AN OBJECTION 


in it, was something of this anxoggnros Seoloyla, this arcane theology of 
the Egyptians, and not mere history, as some imagine ; though the late 
confident Oedipus seems to arrogate too much to himself, in pretending 
to such a certain and exact interpretation of it. Now as it is reason- 
able to think, that in all those Pagan nations, where there was another 
theology besides the vulgar, the principal part thereof was the doctrine 
of one supreme and universal Deity, the Maker of the whole world ; 
so can it not well be conceived, what this a¢@éqrog and axogéntos and 
aixtyuatedng Seoloyla, this arcane, and mysterious, and enigmatic the- 
ology of the Egyptians, so much talked of, should be other than a kind 
of metaphysics concerning God, as one perfect incorporeal Being, the 
original of all things. 

We know nothing of any moment, that can be objected against 
this, save only that, which Porphyrius,! in his Epistle to Anebo, an 
Egyptian priest, writeth concerning Cheremon :* Xapyper pir yao, 
xai of aldol, 000 allo ti 190 téY Spmpdyery xdopes Syobytas, éy Gori lovey 
tePtusvos tous Aiyuntiery, ovd Gllous Seovs, niny rey slarntay leyoutver, 
nab tay oyurdnpovrtoy toy Lodsexoy, etc. Cheremon and others acknow- 
ledge nothing before this visible and corporeal world, alleging for the 
countenance of their opinion such of the Egyptians, as talk of no other 
gods but the planets, and those stars, that fill up the zodiac, or rise to- 
gether with them, their decans, and horoscopes, and robust princes, as 
they call them ; whose names are also inserted into their almanacs or 
ephemerides, together with the times of their risings and settings, and 
the prognostics or significations of future events for them. For he ob- 
served, that those Egyptians, who made the sun the demiurgus or 
architect of the world, interpreted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and all 
those other religious fables, into nothing but stars, and planets, and the 
river Nile, xai Clue mavre sig ra puoixe, xed ovdéy sig aowpatoug xai twous 
ovclas iounvetuy, and referred all things universally into natural or 
inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living substances.— Which pas- 
sage of Porphyrius concerning Cheremon, we confess, Eusebius lays 
great stress upon, endeavoring to make advantage of it, first against 
. the Egyptians, and then against the Greeks and other Pagans, as de- 
riving their religion and theology from them : “ It is manifest from 
hence, (saith he) that the very arcane theology of the Egyptians deified 
nothing but stars and planets, and acknowledged no incorporeal princi- 
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ple or demiurgic reason as the cause of this universe, but only the visi- 
ble sun.” And then he concludes in this manner: ‘‘ See now what 
is become of this arcane theology of the Egyptians, that deifies nothing 
but senseless matter or dead inanimate bodies.” But it is well known, 
that Eusebius took all advantages possible, to represent the Pagans to 
the worst, and render their theology ridiculous and absurd ; neverthe- 
less what he here urgeth against the Egyptians, is the less valuable, 
because himself plainly contradicts it elsewhere, declaring, that the 
Egyptians acknowledged a demiurgic reason and intellectaal architect 
of the world, which consequently was the maker of the sun; and con- 
fessing the same of the other Pagans also. Now to affirm, that the 
Egyptians acknowledged no other deity than inanimate matter and the 
senseless corporeal world, is not only to deny that they had any azxog¢n- 
tog Seoloyia, any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been suffi- 
ciently proved) but also to render them absolute Atheists. For if this 
be not Atheism, to acknowledge no other deity besides dead and sense- 
less matter, then the word hath no signification. Cheremon indeed 
seems to impute this opinion (not to all the Egyptians) but to some of 
them ; and it is very possible, that there might be some Atheists 
amongst the Egyptians also, as well as amongst the Greeks and their 
philosophers. And doubtless this Cheremon himself was a kind of 
astrological Atheist ; for which cause we conclude, that it was not 
Cheremon the Stoic, from whom notwithstanding Porphyrius in his 
book of Abstinence citeth certain other things concerning the Egyp- 
tians ; but either that Cheremon, whom Strabo made use of in Egypt, 
or else some other of that name. But that there ever was or can be 
any such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with some others imagine, who 
though acknowledging no Deity, besides dead and senseless matter, 
notwithstanding devoutly court and worship the same, constantly invok- 
ing it and imploring its assistance, as expecting great benefit to them- 
selves thereby ; this wd confess is such a thing, as we have not faith 
enough to believe, it being a sottishness and contradictious nonsense, 
that is not incident to human nature. Neither can we doubt, but that 
all the devout Pagans acknowledged some living and understanding dei- 
ties or other ; nor easily believe, that they ever worshipped any inanimate 
or senseless bodies, otherwise than as some way referring to the same, 
or as images and symbols of them. But as for that passage in Por- 
phyrius’s Epistle concerning Chwremon, where he only propounds 
doubts to Anebo, the Egyptian priest, as desiring further information 
from him concerning them, Jamblichus hath given us a full answer to 
it, under the person of Abammo, another Egyptian priest, which not- 
Vou. I. 
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withstanding hath not hitherto been at all taken notice of, because Fr 
cinus and Scutellius, not understanding the word Cheremon to be a 
proper name, ridiculously turned it in their translations, optarem and 
gauderem, thereby also perverting the whole sense. The words in the 
Greek MS. (now in the hands of my learned friend Mr. Gale) ran 
thus :! Xa:pyporw 06 xai oftives aldose té¥ wei toy xooHOY anToYtas NESTE 
aitloy, tas relevtalas agyas snyobrtat, Oot te tovs nlarytas, xal ror Zeeds- 
axoy, toig Oé Sexavovc, xai wgocxonors, xai tot's leyoutvous xgatasous H7e- 
povas nagad.idove:, tas peguotas tow apyay Sravouas avagalvoves: tate tv 
Tots Gluevixcaxots wégos ts Boayvratoy negreye tev Equatxay Srrrazeny, xa 
tax meni dotéguy 4 paceay, F xgvpear, 1 celnrns alEjcewy, 7 meaceen by 
tots doyarois elye tHe dy Aiyuntios ainoloylay’ prod te ov léyovaty sivas 
nayta Aiyunnor, alla xai my rh¢ puyyns Cwny, xal thy voegay ano tH¢ Pr- 
ares Saxpivovory * ovx dni tov mavtog povoy, alla xai dg per, vovv te 
nai loyoy npootncapsvos xaF savtovg Ovtas, ota SnpovgysioIas pact ta 
ytyvopeva* But Cheremon and those others, who pretend to write of 
the first causes of the world, declare only the last and lowest principles, 
as likewise they who treat of the planets, the zodiac, the decans, the 
horoscopes, and the robust princes. And those things, that are in the 
Egyptian almanack (or epheimerides) contain the least part of the Her- 
maical institutions, namely the phases and occultations of the stars, the 
mcrease and decrease of the moon, and the like astrological matters ; 
which things have the lowest place in the Egyptian etiology. Nor do 
the Egyptians resolve all things into (senscless) nature, but they dis- 
tinguish both the life of the soul and the intellectual life from that of 
nature, and that not only in ourselves, but also in the universe ; they 
determining mind and reason first to have existed in themselves, and 
so this whole world to have been made. Wherefore they acknowledge 
before the heaven, and in the heaven, a living Power, and place pure 
mind above the world, as the Demiurgus tind architect thereof.—From 
which testimony of Jamblichus, who was but little junior to Porphyrius, 
and contemporary with Eusebius, and who had made it his business to 
inform himself thoroughly concerning the theology of the Egyptians, it 
plainly appears, that the Egyptians did not generally suppose (as 
‘Cheremon pretended concerning some of them) a senseless inanimate 
‘natare to be the first original of all things, but that as well in the world 
as in ourselves, they acknowledged sou! superior to nature, and mind 
or intellect superior to soul, this being the Demiurgus of the world. 
But we shall have afterward occasion more opportunely to cite other 
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passages out of this Jamblichus’s Egyptian mysteries to the same pur- 


Wherefore there is no pretence at all to suspect, that the Egyptians : 
were universally Atheists and Anarchists, such as supposed no living | 
understanding Deity, but resolved all into senseless matter, as the first | 
and highest principle; but all the question is, whether they were not | 
Polyarchists, such as asserted a multitude of understanding deities, : 
self-existent or unmade. Now, that monarchy was an essential part of 
the arcane and true theology of the Egyptians, A. Steuchus Eugubinus 
and many other learned men, have thought to be unquestionably evi- 
dent from the Heremetic or Trismegistic writings, they taking it for v' 
granted that these are all genuine and sincere. Whereas there is too 
much cause to suspect, that there have been some pious frauds prac- 
tised upon these Trismegistic writings, as well as there were upon the 
Sibylline ; and that either whole books of them have been counterfeited 
by pretended Christians, or at least several spurious and supposititious 
passages here and there inserted into some of them. Isaac Casaubon! 
who was the first discoverer, has taken notice of many such in that 
first Hermetic book, entitled, Pemander ; some also in the fourth book, 
inscribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called the Sermon in the 
Mount concerning Regeneration ; which may justly render those three 
whole books, or at least the first and last of them, to be suspected. We 
shal] here repeat none of Casaubon’s condemned passages, but add one 
more to them out of the thirteenth book, or Sermon in the Mount, 
which, however omitted by him, seems to be more rankly Christian 
than any other; déye uol rovto, tis dors yevsoroveyog tig naltyyeveolas; 6 
tov Gsov nais, ErIoumos sig, Psdjpate Feov. Tell me this also, who is 
the cause or worker of regeneration? The Son of God, one man by 
the will of God.— Wherefore, though Ath. Kircherus” contend with 
much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trismegistic books; yet we 
must needs pronounce of the three forementioned, at least Poemander 
properly so called, and the Sermon in the Mount, that they are either 
wholly forged and counterfeited by some pretended Christians, or else 
had many spurious passages inserted into them. Wherefore, it cannot 
be solidly proved from the Trismegistic books after this manner, as 
supposed to be all alike.genuine and sincere, that the Egyptian Pagans 
acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen: much less can the 
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same be evinced from that pretended Aristotelic book, De secretiore 
parte divine sapientie secundum gyptios—greedily swallowed down 
also by Kircherus, but unquestionably pseudepigraphous, 

Notwithstanding which, we conceive that though all the Trisme- 
gistic books, that now are or have been formerly extant, had been 
forged by some pretended Christians, as that book of the arcane Egyp- 
tian wisdom was by some philosopher, and imputed to Aristotle ; yet 
would they, for all that, upon another account, afford no inconsiderable 
argument to prove, that the Egyptian Pagans asserted one supreme De- 
ity, viz. because every cheat and imposture must needs have some ba- 
sis or foundation of truth to stand upon; there must have been some- 
thing truly Egyptian in such counterfeit Egyptian writings, (and there- 
fore this at least of one supreme Deity) or else they could never have 
obtained credit at first, or afterwards have maintained the same. The 
rather, because these Trismegistic books were dispersed in those an- 
cient times, before the Egyptian Paganism and their succession of 
priests were yet extinct ; and therefore had that, which is so much in- 
sisted upon in them, been dissonant from the Egyptian theology, they 
must needs have been exploded as mere lies and forgeries. Wherefore 
we say again, that if all the Hermaic or Trismegistic books, that are 
now extant, and those to boot, which being mentioned in the ancient 
fathers have been Jost, as the ta yevxa, and the ta d:etodexa, and the 
like, had been nothing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christians, 
yet must there needs have been some truth at the bottom to give sub- 
sistence to them ; this, at least, that Hermes Trismegist, or the Egyp- 
tian priests, in their arcane and true theology, really acknowledged 
one supreme and universal Numen. ° 

But it does not follow, that, because some of these Hermaic or Tris- 
megistic books now extant were counterfeit and supposititious, that 
therefore all of them must needs be such; and not only so, but those 
also, that are mentioned in the writings of the ancient fathers, which 
are now lost. Wherefore, the learned Casaubon seems not to have 
reckoned or concluded well, when from the detection of forgery in two 
or three of those Trismegistic books at most, he pronounces of them all 
universally, that they were nothing but Christian cheats and impostures. 
And probably he was led into this mistake, by reason of his too secure- 
ly following that vulgar error, (which yet had been confuted by Patri- 
cius) that all that was published by Ficinus, under.the name of Hermes 
Trismegist, was but one and the same book, Pamander, consisting of 
several chapters ; whereas they are all indeed so many distinct and in- 
dependent books, whereof Pamander is only placed first. However, 
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there was no shadow of reason, why the Asclepius should have fallen 
under the same condemnation, nor several other books superadded by 
Patricius, they being unquestionably distinct frbm the Pemander, and 
no signs of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. Much less 
ought those Trismegistic books cited by the fathers, and now lost, have 
been condemned also unseen. Wherefore, notwithstanding all that 
Casaubon has written, there may very well be some Hermetic or 
Trismegistic books genuine, though all of them be not such; that is, 
according to our after-declaration, there may be such books, as were 
really Egyptian, and not counterfeited by any Christian, though per- 
haps not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, nor in the Egyptian 
Janguage. And as it cannot well be conceived, how there should have 
been any counterfeit Egyptian books, had there been none at all real ; 
so that there were some real and genuine, will perhaps be rendered 
probable by these following considerations. 

That there was anciently, amongst the Egyptians such a man as 
Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, who, together with letters, was the first in- 
ventor of arts and sciences, as arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and of 
the hieroglyphic learning, (therefore called by the Greeks Hermes, and 
by the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably be denied; it being a 
thing confirmed by general fame in all ages, and by the testimonies not 
only of Sanchoniathon' a Phenician historiographer, who lived about 
the times of the Trojan war, and wrote a book concerning the theolo- 
gy of the Egyptians, and Manetho’s Sebennyta,? an Egyptian priest, 
contemporary with Ptolemy Philadelphus ; but also of that grave phi- 
losopher Plato, who is said to have sojourned thirteen years in Egypt, 
that in his Philebus® speaks of him as the first inventor of letters, (who 
distinguished betwixt vowels and consonants determining their several 
numbers) there calling him either a god or divine man; but in his 
Phzdrus‘ attributeth to him: also the invention of ‘arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, together with some ludicrous recreations, making 
him either a god or demon: jjxovoe negi Natxgatiy ty Aiyvntor, 
yevioSar tov éxst wala» tive Sedv, ov xai to Oereoy 10 isgov O xad 
xalovaty “IPs, avres bs ovopa to Saiuors elvas Gev9* I have heard 
(saith he) that about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of the 
ancient Egyptian gods, to whom the bird Ibis was sacred, as his sym- 
bol or hieroglyphic ; the name of which demon was Theuth.—In which 
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Isis, Osiris, Horus and Typhon, from the Greek, az if the Egyptians 
had been anciently well acquainted with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic books, written by Her- 
mes Trismegist himself, or believed to be such by the Egyptians, and 
kept in the custody of their priests, were still in being and extant 
amongst them, after the times of Christianity, seems to be unquestiona- 
ble from the testimony of that pious and learned father, Clemene Alex- 
andrinus, he giving this particular account of them, after the mention- 
ing of their opinion concerning the transmigration of souls: '“‘ The 
Egyptians follow a certain peculiar philosophy of their own, which may 
be best declared by setting down the order of their religious procession. 
First, therefore, goes the precentor, carrying two of Hermes’s books 
along with him ; the one which contains the hymns of the gods, the 
other directions for the kingly office. After him follows the horosco- 
pus, who is particularly instructed in Hermes’s astrological books, 
which are four. Then succeeds the hierogrammateus, or sacred scribe, 
with feathers upon his head, and a book and rule in his hands, to whom 
it belongeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the hieroglyphics, as also 
with cosmography, geography, the order of the sun and moon and five 
planets, the chorography of Egypt, and description of Nile. In the 
next place cometh the Stolistes, who is to be thoroughly instructed in 
those ten books, which treat concerning the honor of the gods, the 
Egyptian worship, sacrifices, first-fruits, prayers, pomps, and festivals. 
And last of all marcheth the prophet, who is the president of the tem- 
ple and sacred things, and ought to be thoroughly versed in those other 
ten books called sacerdotal, concerning laws, the gods, and the whole 
discipline of the priests. Wherefore, amongst the books of Hermes, 
there are forty-two accounted most necessary ; of which thirty-six, con- 
taining all the Egyptian philosophy, were to be learned by those par- 
ticular orders beforementioned ; but the other six, treating of medicinal 
things, by the pastophori—F rom which place we understand, that at 
least forty-two books of the ancient Hermes Trismegist, or such re- 
puted by the Egyptians, were still extant in the times of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, about two hundred years after the Christian epocha. 

Furthermore, that there were certain books really Egyptian, and 
called Hermaical or Trismegistical, (whether written by the ancient 
Hermes Trismegist himself, or by other Egyptian priests of latter times 
according to the tenor of his doctrine, and only entitled to him) which, 
after the times of Christianity, began to be taken notice of by other na- 
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tions, the Greeks and Latins, seems probable from hence, because such 
books are not only mentioned and acknowledged by Christian writers 
and fathers, but also by Pagans and philosophers. In Plutarch’s dis- 
course De Iside et Osiride, we read thus of them: )’ Ey 88 ratc “Eppot 
Aeyopsvane BIBLot¢, ictogotves yeypgap Pat, net tev Legcr Ovopatery, OTs THY ey 
én’ tig tov qllov megupogig tetaypéyny Oivapsy, Nov,” Elanves 08° Ancllwva 
xadotcs, ty O8 dnt tod nvstpatos, of uév™ Oorguy, of 88 Saganty, of 64 FaHi 
Aiyunuoti: In the books called Hermes’s, or Hermaical, it is reported 
to have been written concerning sacred names, that the power appoint- 
ed to preside over the motion of the sun is called by the Egyptians Ho- 
rus (as by the Greeks Apollo) and that, which presides over the air and 
wind, is called by some Osiris) by others Serapis, and by others Sothi 
in the Egyptian language.—Now these sacred names in Plutarch seem 
to be several names of God; and therefore whether these Hermaic 
books of his were the same with those in Clemens Alexandrinus, such as 
were supposed by the Egyptians to have been written by Hermes Tris- 
megist himself, or other books written by Egyptian priests, according 
to the tenor of this doctrine ; we may by the way observe, that, accord- 
ing to the Hermaical or Trismegistic doctrine, one and the same Deity 
was worshipped under several names and notions, according to its seve- 
ral powers and virtues, manifested in the world; which is a thing after- 
wards more to be insisted on. Moreover, it hath been generally be- 
lieved, that L. Apuleius Madaurensis, an eminent Platonic philosopher, 
and zealous assertor of Paganism, was the translator of the Asclepian 
dialogue of Hermes Trismegist out of Greek into ‘Latin; which there- 
fore hath been accordingly published with Apuleius’s works. And 
Barthius affirms, that St. Austin does somewhere expressly impute this 
version to Apuleius; but we confess we have not yet met with the 
place. However, there seems to be no sufficient reason, why Colvius 
should call this into question from the style and Latin. Again, it is 
certain, that Jamblichus doth not only mention these Hermaic books, 
under the name of ta pegopevea we “Eguot, the books that are carried up 
and down as Hermes’s, or vulgarly imputed to him ; but also vindicate 
them from the imputation of imposture. Not as if there were any sus- 
picion at all of that, which Casaubon is so confident of, that these Her- 
maic books were all forged by Christians; but because some might 
then possibly imagine them to have been counterfeited by philosophers ; 
wherefore it will be convenient here to set down the whole passage of 
Jamblichus* concerning it, as it is in the Greek MS. Ssuxgsrn Ferrey 
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Our toUTHY oitm¢, xai tay dy toig cuyyoaupacey olg dyes éxeteruynsivas, 
cagrs dors 1 Cidlvaig’ ta pdy yao pepopsva, ws ‘Eouol, Eopainac negeiye 
Sogas, si xai rH tay PUocdper ylotty nollaxs yontas” pstaysygantas yag 
ano tig Aiyuntias yhesttns tn” avdody gilocoplas otx anslgug éyorter. 
Xargnuor 3%, etc. These things being thus discussed and determined, 
the solution of that difficulty, from thoee books which Porphyrius saith 
he met withal, (namely the Hermaics, and those writings of Cheremon) 
will be clear and easy. For the books vulgarly imputed to Hermes do 
really contain the Hermaic opinions and doctrines in them, although 
they often speak the language of philosophers; the reason whereof 
is, because they were translated out of the Egyptian tongue by men not 
unacquainted with philosophy. But Cheremon and those others, etc. 
—Where it is first observable, that Jamblichus doth not affirm these 
Hermaic books to have been written by Hermes Trismegist himself, he 
calling them only ta gegopsva og “Eguoi, the books that were carried 
about as Hermes’s.—But that which he affirmeth of them is this, that 
they did really contain the Hermaical opinions, and derive their origi- 
nal from Egypt.—Again, whereas some might then possibly suspect, 
that these Hermaic books had been counterfeited by Greek philoso- 
phers, and contained nothing but the Greek learning in them, because 
they speak so much the philosophic language ; Jamblichus gives an ac- 
count of this also, that the reason hereof was because they were trans- 
lated out of the Egyptian language by men skilled in the Greek philo- 
sophy—who therefore added something of their own phrase and notion 
to them. It is true, indeed, that most of these Hermaic books, which 
now we have, seem to have been written originally in Greek ; notwith- 
standing which, others of them, and particularly those that are now 
lost, as toa Isvixa, and the like, might, as Jamblichus here affirmeth, 
have been translated out of the Egyptian tongue, but by their transla- 
tors disguised with philosophic language, and other Grecanic things in- 
termixed withthem. Moreover from the forecited passage of Jambli- 
chus we may clearly collect, that Porphyrius in his Epistle to Anebo, 
the Egyptian priest (of which Epistle there are only some small frag- 
ments left!) did also make mention of these Hermaic writings; and 
whereas he found the writings of Cheremon to be contradictious to 
them, therefore desired to be resolved by that Egyptian priest, whether 
the doctrine of those Hermaic books were genuine and truly Egyptian 
orno. Now, Jamblichus in his answer here affirmeth, that the doc- 
trine of the ancient Hermes, or the Egyptian theology, was as to the 
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substance truly represented in those books, (vulgarly imputed to Her- 
mes) but not so by Cheremon. Lastly, St. Cyril of Alexandria inforns 
us,! that there was an edition of these Hermaic or Trismegistic books 
(compiled together) formerly made at Athens under this title, “Zgpaine 
nevsenaidera Bifile, fifteen hermaic books.—Which Hermaics, Casaubon 
conceiving them to have been published before Jamblichus’s time, took 
them for those Salaminieca, which he found in the Latin translations 
of Jamblichus, made by Ficinus and Scutellius; whereas indeed, he 
was here abused by those translators, there being no sfch thing to be 
found in the Greek copy. But the word GApnyixinxe, (not understood 
by them) being turned into Salaminiaca, Casaubon therefore conjec- 
tured them to have been those Hermaic books published at Athens, be- 
cause Salamin was not far distant from thence. Now, it cannot be 
doubted, but that this edition of Hermaic books at Athens was made 
by some philosopher or Pagans, and not by Christians; this appeafing 
also from the words of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken of Mo- 
ses and the agreement of Hermes with him, he adds, xewolrta: 88 xai 
tovtov pypny, dy Blais ovyzpaqais, 6 ouvteFaunas “AOqvnos ta éninkny 
“Eqpoixa nevtexaldexe Bi8iia. Of which Moses also, who compiled and 
published the fifteen Hermaic books at Athens, makes mention in his 
own discourse—(annexed thereunto.) For thus we conceive that 
place is to be understood, that the Pagan publisher of the Hermaic 
books himself took notice of some agreement, that was betwixt Moses 
and Hermes. But here it is to be noted, that because Hermes and the 
Hermaic books were in such great credit, not only among the Chris- 
tians, but also the Greek and Latin Pagans, therefore were there some 
counterfeit writings obtruded also under that specious title; such as 
that ancient botanic book mentioned by Galen, and those Christian 
forgeries of later times, the Peemander and the Sermon on the Mount; - 
which being not cited by any ancient father or writer, were both of 
them doubtless later than Jamblichus, who discovers no suspicion ad 
any Christian forgeries in this kind. 

But Casaubon, who contends, that all the theologic books imputed 
to Hermes Trismegist were counterfeited by Christians, affirms all the 
philosophy, doctrine and learning of them (excepting what only is 
Christian in them) to be merely Platonical and Grecanical, but not at 
all Egyptian : thence concluding, that these books were forged by such 
Christians, as were skilled in the Platonic or Grecanic learning. But 








1 Contra Julian, lib. i. [p. 31. edit. Spanhem. | 
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first, it is here considerable, that since Pythagorism, Platoniam and the 
Greek learning in general was in great part derived from the Egyp- 
tians, it canaot be concluded, that whatsoever is Platonical or Grecani- 
cal, therefore was not Egyptian. The only instance, that Casaubon 
insists upon, is this dogma in the Trismegistic books, that nothing in 
the world perisheth, and that death is not the destruction, bat change 
and translation of things only—which, because he finds amongst some 
of the Greek philosophers, he resolves to be peculiar to them only, and 
not common with the Egyptians. But since the chief design and ten- 
dency of that dogma was plainly to maintain the immortality, pre-exist- 
ence and transmigration of souls, which doctrine was unquestionably 
derived from the Egyptians ; there is little reason to doubt but that 
this dogma was itself Egyptian also. And Pythagoras, who was the 
chief propagator of this doctrine amongst the Greeks, ovdéy od yiyrss - 
Sas ovds pFsigesIas tev Syste, that no real entity (in generations and 
corruptions) was made or destroyed——according to those Ovidian verses 
before cited, 


Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed variat faciemque novat. Nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, etc. - 


did in all probability derive it, together with its superstructure, (the 
pre-existence and transmigration of souls, at once from the Egyptians. 
But it is observable, that the Egyptians had also a peculiar ground of 
their own for this dogma (which we do not find insisted upon by the 
Greek philosophers) and it is thus expressed in the eighth of Ficinus’s 
Hermetic books or chapters ; 2 Ssvtegos Geos 6 xdapos, xai Leor a Sava- 
toy, adivaroy dots tol adavarov Chiou pépos ts anoSaveiy* narra 3d te dy 
s6i xoouw pion éott tov xoopov, ualura 46 Z¥Semmos 10 loyixoy Leor- 
If the world be a second god and an immortal animal, then is it impos- 
sible, that any part of this immortal animal should perish or come to 
nothing ; but all things in the world are parts of this great mundane 
animal, and chiefly man, who is a rational animal.—Which same no- 
tion we find also insisted on in the Asclepian dialogue ; “ Secundum 
deum hunc crede, o Asclepi, omnia gubernantem, omniaque mundana 
illustrantem animalia. §Si enim animal, mundus, vivens, semper et fuit 
et est et erit, nihil in mundo mortale est : viventis enim uniuscujusque 
partis, que in ipso mundo, sicut in uno eodemque animale semper vi- 
vente, nullus est mortalitatis locus.” Where though the Latin be a 
little imperfect, yet the sense is this : You are to believe the world, O 
Asclepius, to be a second god governing all things, and illustrating all 
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mundane animals. Now if the world be a living animal, and immortal, ~ 
then there is nothing mortal in it, there being no place for mortality as 

to any living part or member of that mundane animal, that always liv- 
etb.—Notwithstanding which, we deny not, but that though Pythagoras 
first derived this notion from the Egyptians, yet he and his followers 
might probably improve the same further (as Plato tells us, that the 
Greeks generally did what they received from the Barbarians) namely, 

to the taking away the qualities and forms of bodies, and resolving all 
corporeal things into magnitude, figure and motion. But that there is 
indeed some of the old Egyptian learning contained in these Trisme- 
gistic books now extant, shall be clearly proved afterwards, when we 
come to speak of that grand mystery of the Egyptian theology (derived 

by Orphens from them) that God is all. To conclude Jamblichus’s 
judgment in this case ought without controversy to be far preferred be- $ 
fore Casaubon’s, both by reason of his great antiquity, and his being 
much better skilled not only in the Greek, but also the Egyptian learn- 

ing ; that the books imputed to Hermes Trismegist did “Egpaixug negeé- 
zuy Sofas, really contain the Hermaic opinions, though. they spake 
sometimes the language of the Greek philosophers. 

Wherefore, upon all these considerations, we conceive it reasonable 
to conclude, that though there have been some Hermaic books counter- 
feited by Christians, since Jamblichus’s time, as namely the Pamander 
and the Sermon on the Mount concerning Regeneration, neither of 
which is found cited by any aavient father ; yet there were other Her- 
maic books, which though not written by Hermes ‘Trismegist himself, 
nor all of them in the Egyptian language, but some of them in Greek, 
were truly Egyptian, and did, for the substance of them, contain the ‘$ 
Hermaic doctrine. Such probably were those mentioned by the ancient 
fathers, but since lost, as the ta yexxe, which seems to have been a 
discourse concerning the cosmogonia, and the ta dis§odixa, and the 
like. And such also may some of these Hermaic books be, that are 
stil] extant ; as to instance particularly, the Asclepian dialogue, enti- 
tled in the Greek 6 télesog Aoyos, the perfect oration—and in all proba- 
bility translated into Latin by Apuleius. For it can hardly be ima- 
gined, that he who was so devout a Pagan, so learned a philosopher, 
and so witty a man, should be so far imposed upon by a counterfeit 
Trismegistic book, and mere Christian cheat, as to bestow translating 
upon it, and recommend it to the world, as that which was genuinely 
Pagan. But, however, whether Apuleius were the translator of this 
Asclepian dialogue or no, it is evident, that the spirit of it is not at all 
Christian, but rankly Pagan ; one instance whereof we have, in its 
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giorsiag of a power, that men have of making gods ; upon which ac- 
vowat St. Austin! thought fit to concern himeelf in the confatation of it. 
Moreover, it being extant and vulgarly known before Jamblichas’s 
time, it must needs be included in his ra qagdpeve cis ‘Eguod, and con- 
sequently receive this attestation from him, that it did contain not 
merely the Greekish, but the Hermaical and Egyptian doctrine. 

There are indeed some objections made against this, as first, from 
what we read in this dialogue,* concerning the purgation of the world, 
partly by water and partly by fire: “‘ Tune ille Dominas et pater Deus, 
primipotens, et unas gubernator mundi, intuens in mores factaque 
hominum, voluntate sua (que est dei benignitas) vitiis resistens, et cor- 
raptele errorem revocans, malignitatem omnem vel alluvione diluens, 
vel igne consumens, ad antiquam faciem mundum revocabit.” When 
the world becomes thus degenerate, then that Lord and Father, the su- 
preme God, and the only governor of the world, beholding the manners 
and deeds of men, by his will (which is his benignity) always resisting 
vice, and restoring things from their degeneracy, will either wash away 
the malignity of the world by water, orelse consume it by fire, and re- 
store it to its ancient form again.—But since we find in Julius Firmi- 
cus,? that there was a tradition amongst the Egyptians, concerning the 
apoctastasis of the world, partim per xoaxivepoy, partim per éxtgucss, 
partly by inundation and partly by conflagration—this objection can 
signify nothing. Wherefore there is another objection, that hath some 
more plausibility from that prophecy, which we find in this Asclepias, 
concerning the overthrow of the Egyptian Paganism (ushered in with 
much lamentation) in these words; “‘ T'unc terra ista, sanctissima 
sedes delubrorum, sepulchrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima :” then 
this land of Egypt, formerly the most holy seat of the religious temples 
of the gods, shall be every where full of the sepulchres of dead men. 
The sense whereof is thus expressed by St. Austin :* “ Hoc videtur do- 
lere, quod memories martyrum nostrorum templis eorum delubrisque 
succederent ; ut il, qui hee legunt, animo a nobis averso atque per- 
verso, putent a Paganis deos cultos fuisse in templis, a nobis autem coli 
mortuos in sepulchris :” He seems to lament this, that the memorials 
of our martyrs should succeed in the place of their temples ; that so 
they, who read this with a perverse mind, might think, that by the Pa- 
gans the gods were worshipped in temples, but by us (Christians) dead 





1 De Civitate Dei, lib. viii. cap. xxiii. p. 162. tom. vii. oper. 
8 P. 607. Col. 3 Matheseos, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 34. 
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men in sepulchres.—Notwithstanding which, this very thing seems to 
have had its accomplishment too soon after, as may be gathered from 
these passages of Theodoret :! xa} yag avtéy tay xaloupsver Sedv wiv 
ponuny, éx tis tay avIganuy sdapaw (of uaegtugss) Ssavolas: Now the 
martyrs have utterly abolished and blotted out of the minds of men the 
memory of those, who were formerly called gods.—And again, tov yap 
oixslous vexgous Oo Jeondrng avsuayts tors Upstipors Pe0ig, xai tos yey poot- 
Sous anépyyve, tovtois Jb 10 éxelvaw antysipe yégas, etc. Our Lord hath 
now brought his dead (that is, his martyrs) into the room and place 
(that is, the temples) of the gods ; whom he hath sent away empty, and 
bestowed their honor upon these his martyrs. For now instead of the 
festivals of Jupiter and Bacchus, are celebrated those of Peter and 
Paul, Thomas and Sergius, and other holy martyrs.— Wherefore this 
being so shrewd and plain a description in the Asclepian Dialogue of 
what really happened in the Christian world, it may seem suspicious, 
that it was rather a history, written after the event, than a prophecy 
before it, as it pretends to be : it very much resembling that complaint 
of Eunapius Sardianus in the life of Audesius,? when the Christians had 
demolished the temple of Serapis in Egypt, seizing upon its riches and 
treasure, that instead of the gods, the monks then gave Divine honor 
to certain vile and flagitious persons deceased, called by the name of 
martyrs. Now if this be granted, this book must needs be counterfeit 
and supposititious. Nevertheless, St. Austin entertained no such sus- 
picion concerning this Asclepian passage, as if it had been a history 
written after the fact, that is, after the sepulchres and memorials of the 
martyrs came to be so frequented ; he supposing this book to be un- 
questionably of greater antiquity. Wherefore he concludes it to be a 
prophecy or prediction made instinctu fallacis spiritus, by the instinct 
or suggestion of some evil spirit ;—they sadly then presaging the ruin. 
of their own empire. Neither was this Asclepian Dialogue only an- 
cienter than St. Austin, but it is cited by Lactantius Firmianus® also 
under the name of 0 tédeog loyos, the perfect oration—as was said be- 
fore, and that as a thing then reputed of great antiquity. Wherefore, 
in all probability, this Asclepian paseage was written before that de- 
scribed event had its accomplishment. And indeed if Antonias the 
philosopher (as the fore-mentioned Eunapius‘ writes) did predict the 
very same thing, that after his decease, that magnificent temple of 
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Serapis in Egypt, together with the rest, should be demolished, xsi ta 
iega taqous ysyqoroSas, and the temples of the gods tarned into sepul- 
chres—why might not this Egyptian or Trismegistic writer receive the 
like inspiration or tradition ; or at least make the same conjectare f 
But there is yet another objection made against the sincerity of 
this Asclepian dialogue,' from Lactantius’s citing a passage out of it for 
the second person in the Trinity, the Son of God ; Hermes in eo libro 
(saith Lactantius) qui 6 télssog Aoyos inscribitur, his usus est verbis, 6 
xUipiog xaiO navtey nointys, O9 Seov xalely yevopulzaper, éxei tov Seuregov 
énolnos Seor, Sgatoy xak aicIyror (aiaSytov 8¢ gnu od dia t0 aicdodas 
aitoy, megh yag tovsoU Ovx Eats mOtEQOY AiTOS alaFo:10, GIA” ote 8g ala Dot 
tnontune, xai eig vovv) énel toitoy droince, xnoétoy, xal povoy, nai ive, 
xalos 38 épavn autre, xai ningyctatos navtey thr ayaSer, hyleds te xt 
navu éplynosy oc Woy toxow Which we find in Apuleius’s Latin trans- 
lation thus rendered ;? ‘“‘ Dominus et omnium conformator, quem zecte 
Deum dicimus, a se secundum deum fecit, qui videri et sentiri possit ; 
quem secundum [deum] sensibilem ita dixerim, non ideo quod ipse 
sentiat (de hoc enim an ipse sentiat annon alio dicemus tempore) sed 
eo quod videntium sensus incurrit:) quoniam ergo hunc fecit ex se 
primum, et a se secundum, visusque est ei pulcher, utpote qui est omni- 
um bonitate plenissimus, amavit eum ut divinitatis saz prolem” (for 90 
it ought to be read, and not patrem, it being tcxov in the Greek.) The 
Lord and Maker of all, whom we rightly call God, when he had made & 
second God, visible and sensible (I say, sensjble, not actively, because 
himself hath sense: for concerning this, whether he have sense or no, 
we shall speak elsewhere but passively, because he incurs into our 
senses,) this being his first and only production, seemed both beautiful to 
him, and most full of all good, and therefore he loved him dearly as his 
own offspring. Which Lactantius, and after him St. Austin ,® understand- 
ing of the perfect Word of God, or eternal :4dyo¢, made use of it as a testi- 
mony against the Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity ; they taking 
it for granted, that this Hermaic book was genuinely Egyptian, and did 
represent the doctrine of the ancient Hermes Trismegist. But Diony- 
sius Petavius,‘ and other later writers, understanding this place in the 
same sense with Lactantius and St. Austin, have made a quite different 
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use of it, namely, to infer from thence, that this book was spurious and 
counterfeited by some Christian. To which we reply, first, that if this 
Hermaic writer had acknowledged an eternal Adyoc, or Word of God, 
and called it a second God and the Son of God, he had done no more 
in this than Philo the Jew did, who speaking of this same A0yo¢ ex- 
pressly calls it Sevrsgoy Seow and xgwtoyovoy viovy Seov, the second God 
and the first-begotten Son of God. Notwithstanding which, those 
writings of Philo’s are not at all suspected. And Origen! affirms, that 
some of the ancient philosophers did the like: ‘‘ Multi philosophorum 
veterum, unum esse deum, qui cuncta crearit, dixerunt; atque in hoc 
consentiunt legi. Aliquanti autem hoc adjiciunt, quod deus cuncta per 
verhum suum fecerit et regat, et verbam Dei sit, quo cuncta moderen- 
tur; in hoc non aolum legi, sed et evangelio quoque consona scribunt.” 
Many of the old philosophers (that is, all besides a few atheistic ones) 
have said, that there is one God who created all things, and these agree 
with the law: but some add further, that God made all things by his 
Word, and that it is the Word of God, by which all things are govern- 
ed; and these write consonantly not only to the law, but also tothe gos- 
pel.—But whether Philo® derived this doctrine from the Greek philoso- 
phers, or from Egyptians and Hermes Trismegist, he being an Alexan- 
drian, may well be a question.? For St. Cyril doth indeed cite several 
passages out of Hermaic writings then extant to this very purpose. We 
shall only set down one of them here ; 0 xdopog Eyes agyovta énixsluevov 
Snuwoveyoy Adyoy tov mavtay Secnorov, o¢ pet éxtivoy nowrn Suvapic, 
cyévytos, anigaytos, é& éxslvov ngoxvpaca, xad dnixertas, xat aoyes tev di 
aitou SnuovgynPértar sats Sé tov mavtalslov mgoyovos xai téleos xal 
yoveuog vios. The world hath a governor set over it, that Word of the 
Lord of all which was the maker of it ; this is the first power after him- 
self, uncreated, infinite, looking out from him, and ruling over all things 
that were made by him; this is the perfect and genuine Son of the 
first omniperfect Being.—Nevertheless the author of the tédeso¢ Aoyos, 
or Asclepian Dialogue, in that forecited passage of his, by his second 
God, the son of the first, meant no such thing at all as the Christian 
Logos, or second person of the Trinity, but only the visible world. 
Which is so plain from the words themselves, that it is a wonder how 
Lactantias and St. Austin could interpret them otherwise, he making 
therein a question, whether this second God were [actively] sensible or 
no. Bat the same is further manifested from other places of that Dia- 

1 In Gen. Hom. 14. 

2 Vide Joan. Clerici Comment in xviii. priora Géiiiies Evangel. 
Joannis in Hammondi Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 396. et Epist. Critic. viii. p. 223. 

5 Con. Jul. lib. i. p. 33. 
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logue, as this for example: “‘ 4ternitatis Dominus Deus primus est, 
secundus est mundus :” The Lord of eternity is the first God, but the 
second God is the world—And again, ‘ Summus qui dicitur Deus 
rector gubernatorque sensibilis Dei, ejus qui in se complectitar omnem 
locum, omnemque rerum substantiam ;’ The supreme God is the 
governor of that sensible god, which contains in it all place and all the 
substance of things.—And that this was indeed a part of the Hermaic 
or Egyptian theology, that the visible world animated was a secend god, 
and the son of the first God, appears also from those Hermaic books 
pablished by Ficinus, and vulgarly called Pamander, though that be 
only the first of them. ‘There hath been one passage already cited out 
of the eighth book, Sevregos De0¢ 0 xoouos, the world is a second God.— 
After which followeth more to the same purpose; meatos yap array 
Ovtwe, atdrog xai ayévntos, xui Onurovgyos toy Chow edg. Ievesgos Os oO zat 
sixova autov in avtov yerdpevos xal in avtod cvvexomeros xal TeLpoparos 
_ wad adavarigopsvos ag in idlov naseog ~The first God is that eternal 
unmade maker of all things; the second is he that is made according to 
the image of the first, which is contained, cherished, or nourished and 
immortalized by him, as by his own parent, by whom it is made an im- 
mortal animal.—So again in the ninth book, saryg uv Seog tov xoopor, - 
zai 0 piv xoopos viog tov Peov, God isthe father of the world, and the 
world is the son of God.—And_ in the twelfth, 6 36 ovpmag xoopos ovrog 
Oo piyas Seog xai tov psilovos sixwy, this whole world is a great god, and 
the image of a greater.— 

As for the other Hermetic or Trismegistic books, published partly 
by Ficinus and partly by Patricius, we cannot confidently condemn 
any of them for Christian cheats or impostures, save only the Pemander, 
and the Sermon in the Mount concerning Regeneration, the first and 
thirteenth of Ficinys’s chapters or books. Neither of which books is 
cited by any of the ancient fathers, and therefore may be presumed not 
to have been extant in Jamblichus’s time, but more lately forged ; and 
that probably by one and the eelf-same hand, since the writer of the 
latter (the Sermon in the Mount) makes mention of the former (that is, 
the Pemander) in the close of it. For that, which Casaubon objects 
against the fourth of Ficinus’s books or chapters (entitled the Crater,) 
seems not very considerable, it being questionable, whether by the 
Crater any such thing were there meant as the Christian Baptisterion. 
Wherefore, as for ail the rest of those Hermaic books, especially such 
of them as being cited by ancient fathers, may be presumed to have 
been extant before Jamblichus’s time; we know no reason why we 
should not concur with that learned philosopher in his judgment con- 
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cerning them, that though they often speak the language of philosophers, 
and were not written by Hermes Trismegist himself, yet they do really 
contain dotas “Eguaixas, Hermaical opinions, or the Egyptian doctrine. 
The ninth of Ficinus’s books mentions the Asclepian Dialogue, under 
the Greek title of 6 télesog Aovoc, pretending to have been written by the 
same hand ; z9éc & Aoxlyjnis, toy téluov anodéduxa Adyor, viv 38 avay- 
xaloy jyovmas axddovdoy éxsive, xal tov negh aicDyjosws loyow SsekelOeiv. 
The meaning of which place (not understood by the translator) is this : 
I lately published (O Aaclepius) the book entitled 6 Téleos toyog (or 
the perfect oration) and now I judge it necessary, in pursuit of the 
same, to discourse concerning sense.—Which book, as well as the per- 
fect oration, is cited by Lactantius.' As is also the tenth of Ficinus, 
.called the Clavis, which does not only pretend to be of kin to the ninth, 
and consequently to the Asclepius likewise, but also to contain in it an 
epitome of that Hermaic book called ra yeyixa, mentioned in Eusebius’s 
Chronicon,? tor zPés oyor, o *Aoxlynis, cos avéSyma, tov Jb cijusgoy 
Sixasoy dose 129 Tat. ovadeivas, éxel xad rcv C'evixny Adywy, tay 1906 avtoy 
Leladnuévay dotiy dxstopy. My former discourse was dedicated to thee, 
O Asclepius, but thisto Tatius, it being an epitome of those Genica 
that were delivered to him. Which Ievxa are thus again afterward 
mentioned in the same book, ovx jxovoas éy toig Ievinoig, Ot amo sag 
puyiic tH¢ tov mavtos naoas ai yuyal sioow; Have you not heard in the 
Genica, that all souls are derived from one soul of the universe 1_— 
Neither of which two places were understood by Ficinus. But doubt- 
less this latter Hermaic book had something foisted into it, because 
there is a manifest contradiction found therein; forasmuch as that 
transmigration of human souls into brutes, which in the former part 
thereof is asserted after the Egyptian way, ws xatadixy wuyiis xaxijc, as 
the just punishment of the wicked—is afterwards cried down and con- 
demned in it, as the greatest error. And the eleventh and twelfth 
following books seem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the rest ; as also 
does that long book entitled xogy xoouov, the thirteenth in Patricius. 
Nay, it is observable, that even those very books themselves, that are 
"go justly suspected and condemned for Christian forgeries, have some- 
thing of the Hermaical or Egyptian philosophy, here and there inter- 
spersed in them. As, for example, when in the Pamander God is twice 
called aggevoSelus, male and female together :—this seems to have been 
Egyptian (and derived from thence by Orpheus) according to that ele- 
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gant passage in the Asclepian Dialogue concerning God: “‘ Hic ergo, 
qui’ solus est omnia, utriusque sexus fecunditate plenissimus, semper 
voluntatis sue pregnans, parit semper quicquid voluerit procreare :” he 
therefore, who alone is all things, and most full of the fecundity of both 
sexes, being always pregnant of his own will, always produceth whatso- 
ever he pleaseth.—Again, when death is thus described in it, taged:d- 
Cvat 10 cope tig aliolway xat to aldo, 0 slyse, tig Aqpavic yiverOat, to be 
nothing else but the change of the body, and the form or life’s passing 
into the invisible—This agreeth with that in the eleventh book or 
chapter : thy petafolgy Savatoy elves, Sic 10 piv Capa SiadvecIas, thy 58 
Loony sic to upavéc yeoosiy: That death is nothing but a change, it being 
only the dissolution of the body, and the life or soul’s passing into the 
invisible or inconspicuoys.—In which book it is also affirmed of the 
world, yivecSas pégos aizov xa kxaorny jutoay dy to agave, that every 
day some part or other of it goes into the invisible, or into Hades ;— 
that is, does not utterly perish, but only disappears to our sight, it being 
either translated into some other place, or changed into another form.— 
And accordingly it is said of animals, in the twelfth book, d:aAvstat, 
oby tva axclntas, all iva via yérntos, that they are dissolved by death, 
not that they might be destroyed, but made again anew.—As it is also 
there affirmed of the world, that it doth savta mowiy nai cig iavtoy 
anoxo.iy, make all things out of itself, and again unmake them into 
itself; xa2 Ssadvey navra avaveci, and that dissolving all things it doth 
perpetually renew them.—For that nothing in the whole world utterly 
perisheth, as it is often declared elsewhere in these Trismegistic writings, 
60 particularly in his twelfth book of Ficinus, cvpwag 6 xoomos apera- 
Blajros, ta 36 don aitod xavta petaflyta, ovdér 04 pagror H anollipevor. 
The whole world is unchangeable, only the parts of it being alterable ; 
and this so, as that none of these neither utterly perisheth, or is abeolute- 
ly destroyed ;—zii¢ pegos ts Stvara: pFagivas tov apSagtou, i anolic- 
Gas ts tov Sov; for how can any part of that be corrupted, which is 
incorruptible, or any thing of God perish or go to nothing !—all which 
by Casaubon’s leave, we take to have been originally Egyptian doctrine, 
and thence in part afterward transplanted into Greece. Moreover, 
when in the Pemander God is styled more than once poig xet Con, light 
and life—this seems to have been Egyptian also, because it was Orphi- 
cal. In like manner the appendix to the Sermon in the Mount, called 
tuvadia xeunty, or the occult cantion, hath some strains of the Egyptian 
theology in it, which will be afterward mentioned. 

The result of our present discourse is this; that though some of the 
Trismegistic books were either wholly counterfeited, or else had certain 
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Supposititious passages inserted into them by some Christian hand, yet 
there being others of them originally Egyptian, or which, as to the sub- 
stance of them, do contain Hermaical or Egyptian doctrines (in all 
which one supreme Deity is every where asserted) we may well con- 
clude from hence, that the Egyptians had an acknowledgment amongst 
them of one supreme Deity. And herein several of the ancient fathers 
have gone before us; as first of all Justin Martyr,! “Appor nayxevpoy 
toy Seo avouater, “Eguijc 68 cages xas pavepis déyes, F20r voijous pév dots 
qalsnoy, poacas 38 advvetor’ Ammon in his books calleth God most 
hidden ; and Hermes plainly declareth, that it is hard to conceive God, 
but impossible to express him.—Neither doth it follow that this latter 
passage is counterfeit, as Casaubon concludes, because there is some- 
thing like it in Plato’s Timeeus, there being doubtless.a very great 
agreement betwixt Platonism and the ancient Egyptian doctrine. — 
Thus again St. Cyprian :? “‘ Hermes quoque Trismegistus unum Deum 
loquitur, eumque ineffabilem et inestimabilem confitetur ;’ Hermes 
Trismegist also acknowledgeth one God, confessing him to be ineffable 
and inestimable ;—which passage is also cited by St. Austin. Lac- 
tantius likewise ; ‘‘ Thoth antiquissimus et instructissimus omni 
genere doctrine, adeo ei in multarum rerum et artium scientia Trisme- 
gisti cognomen imponeret; hic scripsit libros et quidem multos, ad 
cognitionem divinarum rerum pertinentes, in quibus majestatem summi 
et singularis Dei asserit, iisdemque nominibus appellat, quibus nos, 
Deum et patrem. Ac ne quis nomen ejus requireret; avorupoy esse 
dixit.” Thoth (that is Hermes) the most ancient and most instructed 
in all kind of learning (for which he was called Trismegist) wrote 
books, and those many belonging to the knowledge of Divine things, 
wherein he asserts the majesty of one supreme Deity, calling him by 
the same names that we do, God and Father; but (lest any one should 
require a proper name of him) affirming him to be anonymous—Laastly, 
St. Cyril> hath much more to the same purpose also: and we must con- 
fess, that we have the rather here insisted so much upon these Hermaic 
or Trismegistic writings, that in this particular we might vindicate these 
ancient fathers from the imputation either of fraud and imposture, or of 
simplicity and folly. 
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Bat that the Egyptians acknowledge, besides their many gods, one 
supreme and all-comprehending Deity, needs not be proved from these 
Trismegistic writings (concerning which we leave others to judge as 
they find cause) it otherwise appearing, not only because Orpheus (who 
was an undoubted assertor of monarchy, or one first principle of all 
things) is generally affirmed to have derived his doctrine from the 
Egyptians ; but also from plain and express testimonies. For besides 
Apollonius Tyanzus’s affirmation! concerning both Indians and Egyp- 
tians before cited, Plutarch throughout his whole book De Iside et 
Osiride, supposes the Egyptians thus to have asserted one supreme 
Deity, they commonly calling him tov xgatoy Jeor, the first God.—Thas 
in the beginning of that book he tells us, that the end of all the religious 
rites and mysteries of that Egyptian goddess Isis, was 7 tot mgetov, xad 
xugiov, xal vontoU yrdots, by 1 Seog nagaxals {yteiv, nag avey xai uae 
atric ovta xa cvvovta’ the knowledge of that first God, who is the Lord 
of all things, and only intelligible by the mind, whom this goddess ex- 
horteth men to seek, in her communion.—After which he declareth, 
that this first God of the Egyptians was accounted by them an obecure 
and hidden Deity, and accordingly he gives the reason, why they made 
the crocodile to be a symbol of him: sovou 5é paccy év vyg@ Siastovpd- 
you, tag Opes tudva Asiow xald Ssaparh napaxalintey, éx tol pstosou 
xetepyouevoy, acts Blénuw po) Blenopevor 0 19 toute Sep oupPéSyxes- 
Because they say the crocodile is the only animal, which, living in the 
water, hath his eyes covered by a thin transparent membrane, falling 
down over them, by reason whereof it sees and is not seen; which is @ 
thing that belongs to the first God, to see all things, himself being not 
seen.— Though Plutarch in that place gives also another reason why 
the Egytians made the crocodile a symbol of the Deity ;? ot pay ovdé o 
xpoxodelos aitlas nvParng apoigovoay Exynxe tepyy, adda plunua Seov 
Aéyetas ysyovivar uuvos piv ayloocos oy, paris yao 6 Psios Loyos angoodens 
dots, xat 3s ayoqou Balvavy xelsvFou xad Sixys ta Syqta Gye xara Skyy 
Neither were the Egyptians without a plausible reason for worshipping 
God symbolically in the crocodile, that being said to be an imitation of 
God, in that it is the only animal without a tongue. For the Divine 
Aoyos, or reason, standing not in need of speech, and going on through 
a silent path of justice in the world, does without noise righteously gov- 
ern and dispense all human affairs—In like manner, Horus Apollo in 
his Hieroglyphics,* tells us, that the Egyptians acknowledging a sa»- 
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toxgareg and xoouoxgateg, an omnipotent Being, that was the governor 
of the whole world,—did symbolically represent him by a serpent, éy 
iow avrov olxoy péyay Jaxvvortes, 6 yag Baclluos olxos aitot dy 16 xoope, 
they picturing also a great house or palace within its circumference. 
because the world is the royal palace of the Deity.—Which writer also 
gives us another reason, why the serpent was made to be the hierogly- 
phic of the Deity ;' 10 as teopy yonoPas 16 iavrol copats, onpolves, to 
novia oon é tio Seiag meovolas dy 1H nooHyY yervatal, tavTA nalsy xad IY 
plac sic autor layfavey.—Because the serpent feeding as it were 
upon its own body, doth aptly signify, that all things generated in the 
world by Divine Providence are again resolved into him.—And Philo 
Byblius,” from Sanchoniathon, gives the same reason why the serpent 
was deified by Taut, or the Egyptian Hermes, ots adavaroy xab eis 
kavzoy dvolveta:, because it is immortal, and resolved into itself— 
Though sometimes the Egyptians added to the serpent also a hawk, 
thus complicating the hieroglyphic of the Deity ; according to that of a 
famous Egyptian priest in Eusebius,’ to xgenoy Oy Seoraroy, opis dots 
igaxog Exo» poogny, that the first and divinest being of all is symbolically 
represented by a serpent having the head of a hawk.—And that a hawk 
was also sometimes used alone for a hieroglyphic of the Deity, appear- 
eth from that of Plutarch,‘ that in the porch of an Egyptian temple at 
Sais, were engraven these three hieroglyphics; a young man, an old 
man, and a hawk; to make up this sentence, that both the beginning 
and end of human life dependeth upon God, or Providence. But we 
have two more remarkable passages in the forementioned Horus Apollo,* 
concerning the Egyptian theology, which must not be permitted ; the 
first this, tag airoig tov navtos xoopou t0 Stqxoy éote mysipa, that accor- 
ding to them, there is a spirit passing through the whole world, to wit, 
God.—And again, Soxe atrois diya Seotd pndéiv oles ovysotavai, it seem- 
eth to the Egyptians, that nothing at all consists without God.—In the 
next place, Jamblichus was a person, who had made it his business to 
inform himself thoroughly concerning the theology of the Egyptians, 
and who undertakes to give an account thereof, in his answer to Por- 
phyrius’s epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian priest ; whose testimony there- 
fore may well seem to deserve credit. And he first gives us a summary 
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2 Apud. Euseb. Preepar. Evangel. lib. i. cap. x. p. 41. 
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account, of their theology after this manner:' yagrotoc, ¢Sngnpévos, 
petéagos, xab xaF iavtoy tmegnnlecusvos 16y éy tu xcopy Svvapeciy te 
xa otorysley, 6 ths yeréoeos xo Quoswe ving, xaitdy éy autos crosyelou 
Suvapsoy nacey, altcos Seog are On Uregéywy tovtov, AVAos, xab aowpatos 
xa ineg@uys, ayévntos te xa apsguotos, Glog éE Eavtoi xai dv avis) avapa- 
yeic, mMponytioas Maytow toute, xai dy Lxutg ta ola negiézes, xak dior 
péy ouvellngs navta, xai pstadideow: That God, who is the cause 
of generation and the whole nature, and of all the powers in the 
elements themselves, is separate, exempt, elevated above, and ex- 
panded over, all the powers and elements in the world. For be- 
ing above the world, and transcending the same, immaterial, and 
incorporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, manifested wholly from 
himself, and in himself, he ruleth over all things, and in himself con- 
taineth all things. And because he virtually comprehends all things, 
therefore does he impart and display the same from himeelf.—Accord- 
ing to which excellent description of the Deity, 4t is plain, that the 
Egyptians asserting one God that comprehends all things, could 
not possibly suppose a multitude of self-existent deities. In which 
place, also, the Jamblichus* tells us, that as the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things was mud or floating wa- 
ter, so they pictured God “in loto arbore sedentem super lutum ;” sit- 
ting upon the lote-tree above the watery mud. — “ Quod innuit Dei 
eminentiam altissimam, qua fit ut nullo modo attingat lutam ipsum. 
Demonstratque Dei imperium intellectuale, quia loti arboris omnia sunt 
rotunda tam frondes quam fructus,” etc. Which signifies the trans- 
cendent eminency of the Deity above the matter, and its intellectual 
empire over the world ; because both the leaves and fruit of that tree 
are round, representing the motion of intellect.—Again, he there adds 
also, that the Egyptians sometimes pictured God sitting at the helm of a 
ship. But afterward, in the same book,® he sums up the queries, which 
Porphyrius had propounded to the Egyptian priest, to be resolved con- 
cerning them, in this manner : Bovdes cor SndarDNjvas, ti 10 agetoy attor 
qyovvras alvas Atyintsos s rotegoy voby 4 Unt voir ; xa povor | met allow 
4] didev; nab motegoy aoapotoy 7 copatinoy, xed 2 16) Onptoveyo ta ata, 
#] Qo tot Gnusoveyol ; xai ef é Evog ta navta Gj éx nollay: xai sb View ive- 
asy 7] COpata wou Mecitoy ; xal 8 ayérytoy VAny G yerntyy ; You desire to 
be resolved, what the Egyptians think to be the first cause of all ; 
whether intellect or something above intellect ? and that whether alone 
or with some other ? whether incorporeal or corporeal ? whether the 
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first principle be the same with the Demiurgus and architect of the 
world, or before him ? whether all things proceed from one or many 1? 
whether they suppose matter, or qualified bodies, to be the first ? and 
if they admit a first matter, whether they assert it to be unmade or 
- made ’—In answer to which Porphyrian queries, Jamblichus thus be- 
gins : xai xgctor piv, Oo ngdtoy Nowrnoac, megt tovTOY Gxove’ mp0 tH OY- 
Tag Oytorw xal thy Olay apydr, tote Deog eg’ mpwt0s, xad tov moetov Seov 
xal Bacsiioc, axlyntog: dv povornts tig savtod bvotntog pévery’ olte yag 
vontoy aura éninléxerat, olte aldo tc I shall first reply to that you first 
demanded, that, according to the Egyptians, before all entities and 
principles there is one God, who is in order of nature before (him that 
is commonly called) the first God and King ; immoveable ; and always 
remaining in the solitariety of his own unity, there being nothing intel- 
ligible, nor any thing else complicated with him, etc.—In which words 
Jamblichus, and those others that follow after, though there be some 
obscurity (and we may perhaps have occasion further to consider the 
meaning of them elsewhere,) yet he plainly declares that according to 
the Egyptians, the first Original of all things was a perfect unity above 
intellect ; but intimating withal, that besides this first unity, they did 
admit of certain other Divine hypostases (as a perfect intellect, and 
mundane soul) subordinate thereunto, and dependent on it, concerning 
which he thus writeth afterward :' ty» 2g0 tov ovgavol, xal thy dy 4 
ovpara Cortixny divauy yrvnoxovel, xaPagoy te voir Unig tov xOoHOY mQ0- 
twiaos* The Egyptians acknowledge, before the heaven, and in the 
heaven, a living power (or soul) and again they place a pure mind or 
intellect above the world.—But that they did not acknowledge a plural- 
ity of coordinate and independent principles is further declared by him 
after this manner ;® xa2 ovtw avaSer &ygs toy televtaley 7 neE9) Téy EQ- 
quy Asyuntlog agaypatela, ap Evog apystas, nal mgosiosy sic RARSOC, Tey 
mollow avdic ag ivog dioxuSegvoevoy, xai naytazod tov aopictoy qpiceus 
énixgatoupsrns tn0 tv0s igropsvoy pétgov, xab ti aveTtate évtalas navtey 
aislas- And thus the Egyptian philosophy, from first to last, begins 
from unity ; and thence descends to multitude; the many being always 
governed by the one ; and the infinite or undeterminate nature every 
where mastered and conquered by some finite and determined measure ; 
and all ultimately by that highest Unity, that is the first cause of all 
things.—Moreover, in answer to the last Porphyrian question concern- 
ing matter, whether the Egyptians thought it to be unmade and self- 
existent or made, Jamblichus thus replies : tiny 04 nagnzayey 6 Dsd¢ 
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GO Ovorotntog Unocyie Felons VAdrytog* That according to Hermes and 
the Egyptians, matter was also made or produced by God : “ ab essen- 
tialitate succisa ac subscissa materialitate,” as Scutellius turns it- 
Which passage of Jamblichus,' Proclus upon the Timeus (where he 
asserts that God was &¢¢1t0¢ aizia 155 Viys, the ineffable cause of mat- 
ter) takes notice of in this manner : xa} 4 tay Aiyuntiey nagadouy ta - 
avira nagi aitig gnaw’ 6 yé tos Stiog “TapBiizoe iaxdgnosy, Ste xai Lops 
éx tig ovosotntos sr¥ tldtyta magayso9as Bovderai, nab Oy xai sino xgx 
routov toy arava thy tosavtny meg? tig Vins dokay Syew* And the tra- 
dition of the Egyptians agreeth herewith, that matter was not unmade 
or self-existent, but produced by the Deity : for the divine Jamblichus 
has recorded, that Hermes would have materiality to have been produced 
from essentiality, (that is, the passive principle of matter from that ac- 
tive principle of the Deity :) and it is very probable from hence, that 
Plato was also of the same opinion concerning matter; viz. because he 
is supposed to have followed Hermes and the Egyptians. Which in- 
deed is the more likely, if that be true, which the same Proclus affirm- 
eth concerning Orpheus, 06 te xad “Oggetc neta tovtoy tor loyor ao tis 
xgurtlotns té¥ YoNtaY UnocTdceNs Nagdyes THY Uigy, that Orpheus also did, 
after the same manner, deduce or derive matter from the first hyposta- 
sis of intelligibles, that is, from the supreme Deity. We shall conclade 
here in the last place with the testimony of Damascius, in his book of 
Principles,® writing after this manner concerning the Egyptians : .4i- 
yuntloug 585 piv Evdnuos ovdey axgific ictopes> of 88 Aiyintio: xa spice 
prlocopos ysyorores, dnveyxay airay ty alnGuay xexovupsyny, etgortas éy 
Aiyuntlouw 31 tut hoyouw’ os ety nat avtots 7 psy pla tov Oley agyn oxd— 
tos Gyvwotoy tuvoupsyn, xai tovte tois dva~avotmevoy ovses* Eudemus 
hath given us no exact account of the Egyptians; but the Egyptian 
philosophers, that have been in our times, have declared the hidden 
truth of their theology, having found in certain Egyptian writings, that 
there was, according to them, one Principle of all things, praised under 
the name of the unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated :—which 
unknown darkness is a description of that supreme Deity, that is in- 
comprehensible. 

But that the Egyptians amongst their many gods did acknowledge 
one supreme, may sufficiently appear also, even from their vulgar reli- 
gion and theology ; in which they had first a peculiar and proper name 
for him as such. For as the Greeks called the supreme God Zevs, the 
Latins Jupiter or Jovis, so did the Egyptians call him Hammon or Am- 
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mon, according to Herodotus,' whoee testimony to this purpose hath 
been already cited, and confirmed by Origen,” who was an Egyptian 
born. Thus also Plutarch in his book De Iside,® 167 xodlav voustorteer, 
ior nag Aiyurtloi Svopa tov Aiog sivas, tov “Apory, o nagayortes Hptis 
“Aupove iéyouev’ It is supposed by most, that the proper name of Zeus, 
or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) amongst the Egyptians is 
Amous, which the Greeks pronounce Hammon. To the same purpose 
Hesychius, ‘Aupots 6 Zev, “Agursotidnc, Ammous, according to Aristotle, 
is the same with Zeus. Whence it came to pass, that by the Latin 
writers Hammon was vulgarly called Jupiter Hammon. Which Ham- 
mon was not only used as a proper name for the supreme Deity by the 
Egyptians, but also by the Arabians and all the Africans, according to 
that of Lucan,‘ 


Quamvis Acthiopum populis Arabumque beatis 
Gentibus, atque India, unus sit Jupiter Ammon. 


Wherefore not only Marmarica (which is a part of Africa, wherein 
was that most famous temple of this Ammon) was from thence denomi- 
nated Ammonia, but even all Africa, as Stephanus informs us, was 
sometimes called Ammonis from this god Ammon, who hath been 
therefore styled Zevg A:Svxo¢, the Lybian Jupiter.® 

Indeed it is very probable,® that this word Hammon or Ammon was 
first derived from Ham or Cham, the son of Noah, whose posterity was 
chiefly seated in these African parts, and from whom Egypt was called, 
not only in the Scripture, “‘the land of Ham,” bat also by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, as Plutarch testifieth, Xyueca, or Chemia, and as St. 
Jerome, Ham: and the Coptites also to this very day call it Chemi. 
Nevertheless this will not hinder, but that the word Hammon, for all 
that might be used afterwards by the Egyptians, as a name for the eu- 
preme God, because, amongst the Greeks Zsvs in like manner was sup- 
posed to have been at first the name of a man or hero, but yet after- 
wards applied to signify the supreme God. And there might be such 

1 Lib. ii. cap. xlii. p. 103. 
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a mixture of herology or history, together with theology, as well amongst 
the Egyptians as there was amongst the Greeks. Nay, some learned 


men! conjecture, and not without probability, that the Zeas of the 
Greeks also was really the very same with that Ham or Cham, the sou 
of Noah, whom the Egyptians first worshipped as an hero or deified 
man ; there being several considerable agreements and corresponden- 
ces between the poetic fables of Saturn and Jupiter, and the true Scrip- 
ture story of Noah and Cham ; as there is likewise a great affinity be- 
twixt the words themselves ; for as Cham signifies heat or fervor, so 1s 
Zevs derived by the Greek grammarians from {», And thus will that 
forementioned testimony of Herodotus in some sense be verified, that 
the Greeks received the names of most of their gods, even of Zevs him- 
self, from the Egyptians. 

Perhaps it may be granted also, that the sun was sometimes wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians under the name of Hammon ; it having been 
in like manner sometimes worshipped by the Greeks under the name 
of Zeus. And the word very well agreeth herewith, "72m in the He- 
brew language signifying not only heat, but the sun; from whence 
p°22-" Chamanim, also was derived. Nevertheless, it will not follow 
from hence, that therefore the visible sun was generally accounted by 
the Egyptians the supreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
the Greeks: but, as we have often occasion to observe, there was in 
the Pagan religion a confused jumble of herology, physiology, and the- 
ology all together. And that the notion of this Egyptian god Ammon 
was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet the whole corporeal 
world or nature of the universe (as some have conceived), is evident 
from hence, because the Egyptians themselves interpreted it, according 
to their own language, to signify that which was hidden and obscure, 
as both Manetho, an ancient Egyptian priest and Hecatzus (who wrote 
concerning the philosophy of the Egyptians) in Plutarch agree :2  Afa- 
veFog wiv O SeBevvirns to xexguupevoy olsras xad ty xvyry tnd taUvTy On- 
LovaFat tig puis’ “Exratos 3é “ARSeQi146 qioi tote xai meog adAqlous 
tH) Gnpate yojoFac tovs Aiyuntiors, Otay teva NQooxalovytul, MeouxAnTIxyY 
yag elvas ty porny: dio tor mecrtoy Deov we ugar, xui xexguupevoy Ota, 
moocxalov pevos xai Magaradobrtes, éupari yevés Far xai Onloy airois, Apovy 
Aéyovot* Manetho Sebennites conceives the word Amoun to signify 
that which is hidden ; and Hecateus affirmeth, that the Egyptians use 
this word, when they call any one to them that was distant or absent 
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from them: wherefore the first God, because he is invisible and hid- 
den, they as it were inviting him to approach near, and to make him- 
self manifest and conspicuous to them, call him Amoun.—And, agree- 
ably hereunto, Jamblichus! gives us this account of the true notion of 
this Egyptian god Amoun : 0 dnywoupysog vois, xai tij¢ alaDelus ngoora- 
ang, nad copig loyopusros psy én yiveoty, nad tyy apari ter xexQupuive lo-. 
yur Sivausy sic pos Gyay, Auéy xara thy tev Aiyuntion ylecoay léyetas: 
The demiurgical Intellect, and President of Truth, as with wisdom it 
proceedeth to generation, and produceth into light the secret and in- 
visible powers of the hidden reasons, is, according to the Egyptian lan- 
guage called Hammon.— Wherefore we may conclude that Hammon, 
amongst the Egyptians, was not only the name of the supreme Deity, 
but also of such a one as was hidden, invisible and incorporeal. 

And here it may be worth our observing, that this Egyptian Ham- 
mon was in all probability taken notice of in Scripture, though vulgar 
interpreters have not been aware thereof. For thus we understand 
that of Jeremy 46: 25. “The Lord of hosts, the God of Israel saith, 
behold I will x272 7°78 (that is, not the multitude of Noe, but) Ammon 
(the God) of Noe, and Pharaoh and Egypt with her (other) gods and 
kings, and all that trust in him; I will deliver them into the hands of 
those that seek their lives, and into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon.” For the understanding of which place, we must ob- 
serve, that according to the Janguage of those ancient Pagans, when 
every country or city had their peculiar and proper names, for the gods 
presiding over them or worshipped by them, the several nations and 
places were themselves commonly denoted and signified by the names 
of those respective gods. With which kind of language the Scripture 
itself also complieth ; as when the Moabites are called in it—the peo- 
ple of Chemoeh, (Numbers xxi.) and when the gods of Damascus are 
said to have smitten Ahaz, because the Syrians smote him. (2 Chron. 
xxvili.) Accordingly whereunto also, whatsoever was done or at- 
tempted against the several nations or countries, is said to have been 
done or attempted against their gods. Thus Moab’s captivity is de- 
scribed, Jeremy xlviii. “‘ Thou shalt be taken, and Chemosh shall go 
into captivity.” And the overthrow of Babylon is predicted after the 
same manner, in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xlvi. “ Bel boweth 
down, Nebw stoopeth, themselves are gone into captivity.” And also 
the same is threatened in that of Jeremy, chap. li. “I will visit Bel in 
ake ce and will bring out of his mouth that which he hath swallowed 
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up, and the nations shall not flow unto him any more, for the wall of 
Babylon shall be broken down.” Now Bel, according to Herodotus,’ 
was a name for the supreme God amongst the Babylonians; as well as 
Ammon was amongst the Egyptians ; who notwithstanding by both of 
them was worshipped after an idolatrous manner. And therefore, as 
in these latter places, by the visiting and punishment of the Babyloni- 
ans, so in that former place of Jeremy, by the visiting of Ammon, and 
the gods of Egypt, is understood the visiting of the Egyptians them- 
selves; accordingly as it is there also expressed. No was, it seems, 
the metropolis of all Egypt; and therefore Ammon, the chief god of 
those ancient Egyptians, and of that city, was called Ammon of No. 
As likewise the city No is denominated from this god Ammon in the 
Scripture, and called both No-Ammon and Ammon-No. The former 
in the prophecy of Nahum, chap. iii. “ Art thou better than No-Am- 
mon ?” or that No in which the god Ammon is worshipped? Which 
is not to be understood of the oracle of Ammon in Marmarica, as some 
have imagined® (they taking No for an appellative, and so to signify 
habitation ;) it being unquestionably the proper name of a city in Egypt. 
The latter in that of Ezekiel, chap. xxx. “I will pour out my fury 
upon Sin, the strength of Egypt, and will cut of Hammon-No.” In 
which place as by Sin is meant Pelusium, so Hammon-No, by the Sev- 
enty, is interpreted Diospolis, the city of Jupiter ; that is, the Egyptian 
Jupiter, Hammon. Which Diospolis was otherwise called the Egyp- 
tian Thebes, (anciently the metropolis of all Egypt) but whose proper 
name, in the Egyptian language, seems to have been No; which from 
the chief god there worshipped was called both No-Ammon and Ham- 
mon-No; as that god himself was also denominated from the city, Am- 
mon of No. And this is the rather probable, because Plato* tells us 
expressly, that Ammon was anciently the proper or chief god of the 
Egyptian Thebes or Diospolis, where he speaks of Theuth or Thoth, 
the Egyptian Hermes, in these words: Bacises 3” at rote Svt0g Aiyin- 
tou olng Gayo, magi tyy peyalyy nolcy tol ave sonou, oy of “ElAnveg Ai- 
yuntiag OnBags xadotor xai toy Seov "Aupova’ Thamus was then king 
over all Egypt, reigning in that great city (the metropolis thereof) 
which the Greeks call the Egyptian Thebes, and whose God was Anm- 
mon. But whereas the prophet Nahum (who seems to have written af- 
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ter the completion of that judgment upon No, predicted both by Jeremy 
and Ezekiel) describes the place, as situate among the rivers, and hav- 
ing the sea for its wall and rampart ; whence many learned men! have 
concluded, that this was rather to be understood of Alexandria than 
Diospolis (notwithstanding that Alexandria was not then in being, nor 
built till a long while after, in Alexander the Great’s time :) this may 
very well, as we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, whose 
metropolis this No was ; that it was situate amongst the rivers, and had 
the seas for its wall and rampart, the Red and Mediterranean. And 
thus much for the Egyptian Jupiter, or their supreme Deity, called by 
them Hammon. 

There is an excellent monument of Egyptian antiquity preserved 
by Plutarch? and others, from whence it may be made yet further evi- 
dent, that the Egyptians did not suppose a multitude of unmade, self- 
existent deities, but acknowledged one supreme, universal, and all- 
comprehending Numen. And it is that inscription upon the temple at 
Sais; Eyod sius may t0 yeyoros, xab Gy, nad éocpevoy, xab tov duov métloy 
ovdels me Syntos amexciuyey, I am all that hath been, is, and shall be, 
and my peplum or veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.—Which 
though perhaps some would understand thus, as if that Deity therein 
described were nothing but the senseless matter of the whole corporeal 
universe, according to that opinion of Cheremon beforementioned and 
confuted ; yet it is plain, that this could not be the meaning of this in- 
scription : first, because the God here described is not a mere conge- 
ries of disunited matter, or aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some 
one thing, which was all: according to that other inscription upon an 
altar dedicated to the goddess Isis, which we shall also afterward make 
use of, “‘ Tibi, una, que es omnia ;” To thee, who being one, art all 
things.—Again, in the Deity here described, there is both a veil or 
outside, and also something hidden and recondite ; the sense seeming 
to be this ; I am all] that was, is, and shall be ; and the whole world w 
nothing but myself veiled; but my naked and unveiled brightness no 
mortal could ever yet behold or comprehend. Which is just as if the 
sun should say, I am all the colors of the rainbow (whose mild and 
gentle light may be easily beheld) and they are nothing but my simple 
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and uniform lustre, variously refracted and abated ; but my immediate 
splendor and the brightness of my face no mortal can contemplate, with- 
out either being blinded or dazzled by it. Wherefore this description 
of the Deity may seem not a little to resemble that description, which 
God makes of himself to Moses, “‘ Thou shalt see my back parts, but 
my face shall not be seen.” Where there is also something exterior 
and visible in the Deity, and something hidden and recondite, invisible 
and incomprehensible to mortals. And Philo thus glosseth upon those 
words : 'avragxés dots cope, ta axolovSa xai doa peta toy Osoy yvavat, 
tyy 88 qyeuovxny ovolay o Bovlopevos xataSecourl as, 0 ReQiavyes TOY Ox- 
slywv moiv idsiy nnoos totes: It is sufficient for a wise man to know 
God a posteriori, or from his effects ; but whosoever will needs behold 
the naked essence of the Deity, will be blinded with the transcendent 
radiancy and splendor of his beams.— Whereas, according to Philo, the 
works of God, as manifesting the attributes of his power, goodness, and 
wisdom, are called the back parts of the Deity ; so are they here in 
this inscription called the peplum, the veil and exterior garment of it, 
or else God himself veiled. Wherefore it is plain, that the Deity here 
described cannot be the mere visible and corporeal world as senseless 
and inanimate, that being all outside and exposed to the view of sense 
and having nothing hidden or veiled in it. But, thirdly, this will yet 
be more evident, if we do but take notice of the name of this God, 
which was here described, and to whom that temple was dedicated, and 
that was in the Egyptian language Neith,® the same with “4d a 
amongst the Greeks, and Minerva amongst the Latins: by which is 
meant wisdom or understanding : from whence it is plain, thet the in- 
scription is to be understood not of such a god as was merely senseless 
matter (which is the god of the Atheists) but a mind. Athenagoras* 
tells us, that the Pagan theologers interpreted tv “A9nvar, or Minerva, 
to be ty pgornoty dia xavter Sijxoveay, wisdom or mind passing and 
diffusing itself through all things—than which there cannot be a better 
commentary on this inscription. Wherefore it may be here observed, 
that those Pagans, who acknowledged God to be a mind, and incorpo- 
real being secrete from matter, did notwithetanding frequently consider 
him, not abstractly by himself alone, but concretely together with the 
result of his whole fecundity, or as displaying the world from himself 
and diffusing himself through all things, and being in a manner all 
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things. Accordingly, we learned before from Horus A ihat the 


Egyptians by God meant a spirit diffusing itself through the world, and 
intimately pervading all things ; and that they supposed that nothing at 
all could consist without God. And after this manner, Jamblichus in 
his Mysteries! interprets the meaning of this Egyptian inscription : for 
when he had declared that the Egyptians did, both in their doctrine and 
their priestly hierurgies, exhort men to ascend above matter, to an in- 
corporeal Deity, the maker of all, he adds, tonyqoaro 88 x03 tavrqy Thy 
doy 6 ‘Egpuns, Hopnvevos 62 Bidus ngogatns "Aupwrs Bacided, ty Bdutonwy st 
ger avayeygapptyny, dy legoylupixois yodppacs xata Zaiy thy ty Aiyinte, 
tore tov Osot Svoua xapédaxe 0 Siijxov Oi Slov tov xdcpov’ Hermes also 
propounded this method, and Bythis, the prophet, interpreted the same 
to King Ammon, having found it written in hieroglyphic letters in the 
temple of Sais in Egypt; as he also there declared the name of that 
God, who extends or diffuses himself through the whole world.—And 
this was Neith, or Athena,® that God thus described, ‘‘I am. all that 
was, is, and shall be, and my peplum or veil, no mortal could ever un- 
cover.”-—-Where we cannot but take notice also that whereas the Athe- 
na of the Greeks was derived from the Egyptian Neith, that she also 
was famous for her peplum too, as well as the Egyptian goddess. 
“ Peplum (saith Servius) est proprie palla picta fminea, Minerve con- 
secrata ;” Peplum is properly a womanish pall or vei), embroidered all 
over and consecrated to Minerva.—Which rite was performed at 
Athens, in the great Panathenaics, with much solemnity, when the 
statue of this goddess was also by thoee noble virgins of the city, who 
embroidered this veil, clothed all over therewith. From whence we 
may probably conclude, that the statue of the Egyptian Neith also, in 
the temple of Sais, had likewise, agreeably to its inscription, such a 
peplum or veil cast over it, as Minerva or Arthemis at Athens had ; 
this hieroglypbically to signify, that the Deity was invisible and incom- 
prehensible to mortals, but had veiled itself in this visible corporeal 
world, which is, as it were, the peplum, the exterior variegated or em- 
broidered vestment of the Deity. To all which considerations may be 
added, in the last place, what Proclus® hath recorded, that there was 
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something more belonging to this Egyptian inscription, than what is 
mentioned by Plutarch ; namely these words : xa? O» Staxoy xagnor, Hii 
og éyévero, and the sun was the fruit or offspring which I produced :— 
from whence it is manifest, that, according to the Egyptians, the san 
was not the supreme Deity, and that the God here described, was as 
Proclus also observeth, Snssovgyiny Fecg, a demiurgical Deity, the crea- 
tor of the whole world, and of the sun. Which supreme incorporeal 
Deity was, notwithstanding, in their theology said to be all things, be- 
cause it diffused itself through all. 

' Wherefore, whereas Plutarch! cites this passage out of Hecateus, 
concerning the Egyptians, toy modtoy Seov t4 Havel tor avtoyr voullovery, 
that they take the first God, and the universe, for one and the same 
thing ;—-the meaning of it cannot be, as if the first or supreme God 
of the Egyptians were the senseless corporeal world, Plutarch himself 
in the very next words declaring him to be agayij xai xsxguypsvor, in- 
visible and hidden—whom therefore the Egyptians, as inviting him to 
manifest himself to them, called Hammon; as he eleewhere affirmeth, 
That the Egyptians’ first God, or supreme Deity, did see all things, 
himself being not seen.—But the forementioned passage must needs be 
understood thus, that according to the Egyptians, the first God, and 20 
Has, or the universe, were synonymous expressions, often used to signi- 
fy the very same thing ; because the first supreme Deity is that, which 
contains all things, and diffuseth itself through all things. And this 
doctrine was from the Egyptians derived to the Greeks, Orpheus de- 
claring, & s+ ta xayse, that all things were one—and after him Par- 
menides and other philosophers, & siva: 10 xay, that one was the uni- 
werse or all—and that to wéy was axiyytoy, that the universe was im- 
moveable—they meaning nothing else hereby, but tbat the first supreme 
Deity wae both one and all things, and immovable. And thus much 
is plainly intimated by Aristotle in these words: “eiai dé tiveg of sgt 
Tob War WE ay patie OVEN Gos axepeWarro’ There are some, who 
pronounced concerning the whole universe, as being but one nature— 
that is, who called the supreme Deity to néy, or the universe—because 
tbat virtually contained all things in it. 

Nevertheless to ndy, or the universe, was frequently taken by the 
Pagan theologers also, as we have already intimated, in a more com- 
prehensive sense, for the Deity, tagether with all the extent-of its fe- 
cundity, God as displaying himself in the world ; or, for God and the 
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world both together ; the latter being looked upon ss nothing but an. 
emanation or efflux from the former. And thus was the word taken 
by Empedocles in Plutarch,' when he affirmed,e’ 10 way eiya: toy 
xogpor, Gd” odlyor ts tov mavtos uégos, that the world was not the uni- 
verse, but only a small part thereofi—And according to this sense was 
the god Pan understood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, not 
for the mere corporeal world as senseless and inanimate, nor as endued 
with a plastic nature only (though this was partly included in the no- 
tion of Pan also) but as proceeding from a rational and intellectual 
principle, diffusing itself through all: or for the whole system of things, 
God and the world together, as one Deity. For that the Arcadic Pan 
was not the corporeal world alone, but chiefly the intellectual ruler and 
governor of the same, appears from this testimony of Macrobius ;? 
‘“‘Hunc Deum Arcades colunt, appelarites tor sij¢ Ving x¥gsor, non syle 
varum dominum, sed universe substantie materialis dominatorem :” 
the Areadians worship this god Pan (as their most ancient and honor- 
able god) calling him the Lord of Hyle, that is, not the Lord of the 
woods, but the Lord or dominator over all material substance. And 
thus does Phornntus* likewise describe the Pan of the other Greeks, 
not as the mere corporeal world, senseless and inanimate; but as hav- 
ing & rational and intellectual principle for the head of it, and pre- 
siding over it; that is, for God and the world both together, as one 
system ; the world being but the efflux and emanation of their Deity. 
The lower parts of Pan (saith he) were rough and goatish, because of 
the asperity of the earth ; but his upper parts of a human form, because 
the ether being rational and intellectual, is the Hegemonic of the 
world :” adding bereunto, that ‘‘ Pan was feigned to be lustful or lasci- 
vious, because of the multitude of spermatic reasons contained in the 
world, and the continual mixtures and generations of things; to be vo 
clothed with the skin of a libbard, because of the bespanglied heavens, 
and the beautiful variety of things in the world ; to live in a desert, be- 
cause of the singularity of the world; and lastly, to be a good demon, 
by reason of the mgoectes avo’ Joyos, that supreme mind, reason, and 
understanding, that governs all in it.” Pan therefore was not the mere 
corporeal world senseless and inanimate, but the Deity as displaying it- 
self therein, and pervading all things. Agreeable to which, Diodorus 
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Siculus' determines, that Jay and Zets were but two several names for 
one and the same Deity (as it is well known, that the whole universe 
was frequently called by the Pagans Jupiter, as well as Pan). And 
Socrates himself in Plato* directs his prayer in a most devout and se- 
rious manner, to this Pan ; that is, not the corporeal world or senseless 
matter, but an intellectual principle ruling over all, or the supreme De- 
ity diffusing iteelf through all; he therefore distinguishing him from the 
inferior gods: 2 gids Hav, xat Glos door 17,02 Geol, Solyeé por xolg ye- 
vioSur tuvdoSey* tatwSer 0é doa Eyer, rot évtog sivad pos pita. O good 
(or gracious) Pan, and ye other gods who preside over this place, grant 
that I may be beautiful or fair within, and that those external things 
which I have, may be such as may best agree with a right internal dis- 
position of mind, and that I may account him to be rich, that is wise 
and just.—The matter of which prayer, though it be excellent, yet it is 
paganically directed to Pan (that is, the supreme god) and the inferior 
gods both together. Thus we see, that as well according to the Greeks, 
as the Egyptians, the first or supreme God, and to x&», or the universe, 
were really the same thing. 

And here we cannot but by the way take notice of that famous and 
remarkable story of Plutarch’s in his Defect of Oracles, concerning de- 
mons lamenting the death of the great Pan.—In the time of Tiberius 
(saith he) certain persons embarking from Asia for Italy, towards the 
evening sailed by the Echinades, where being becalmed, they heard 
from thence a loud voice calling one Thamous, an Egyptian mariner 
amongst them, and after the third time commanding him, when he 
came to the Palodes, to declare, that the great Pan was dead. He with 
the advice of his company resolved, that if they had a quick gale, when 
they came to the Palodes, he would pass by silently ; but if they should 
find themselves there becalmed, he would then perform what the voice 
had commanded : but when the ship arrived thither, there neither was 
any gale of wind nor agitation of water. Whereupon Thamous look- 
ing out of the hinder deck towards the Palodes, pronounced these 
words with a loud voice, 6 uéyac May tévyaxs, the great Pan is dead— 
which he had no sooner done, but he was answered with a choir of 
many voices, making a great howling and Jamentation, not without a 
certain mixture of admiration. Plutarch, who gives much credit to this 
relation, adds, how solicitous Tiberius the emperor was, first, concern- 
ing the truth thereof; and afterwards, when he had satisfied himself 
therein, concerning the interpretation; he-making grest inquiry 
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amongst his learned men, who this Pan should be. But the only use, 
which that philosopher makes of this story, is this, to prove that de- 
mons, having bodies as well as men, (though of a different kind from 
them, and much more longeve) yet were notwithstanding mortal ; he 
endeavoring from thence to solve that phenomenon of the defect of ora- 
cles, because the demons, who had formerly haunted those places, were 
now dead. But this being an idle fancy of Plutarch’s, it is much more 
probably concluded by Christian writers, that this thing coming to pass 
in the reign of Tiberius, when our Saviour Christ was crucified, was 
no other than a lamentation of evil demons (not without a mixture of 
admiration) upon account of our Saviour’s death happening at that very 
time ; they not mourning out of love for him that was dead, bat as 
sadly presaging evil to themselves from thence, as that which would 
threaten danger to their kingdom of darkness, and a period to that 
tyranny and domination which they had so Jong exercised over man- 
kind ; according to such passages of scripture as these : “‘ Now is the 
prince of this world judged ; and having spoiled principalities and 
powers (by his death upon the cross) he triumphed over them in it.” 
Now our Saviour Christ could not be called Pan, according to that no- 
tion of the word, as taken for nothing but the corporeal world devoid 
of all manner of !ife, or else as endued only with a plastic nature ; but 
this appellation might very well agree to him, as Pan was taken for the 
ldyog mgoecre¢ tov xocpov, that reason and understanding, by which all 
things were made, .and by which they are all governed, or for pgdrnare 
dca netytey Seqxovec, that Divine wisdom, which. diffuseth itself through 
all things.—Moreover, Pan being used not so much for the naked and 
abstract Deity, as the Deity as it were embodied in this visible corpo- 
real world, might therefore the better signify God manifested in the 
flesh, and clothed with a particular human body (in which respect alone 
he was capable of dying.) Neither indeed was there any other name, 
in all the theology of the Pagans, that could sé well befit our Saviour 
Christ as this. 

We have now made it manifest, that according to the ancient Egyp- 
tian theology, (from whence the Greekish and European were derived) 
there was one intellectual Deity, one mind or wisdoin, which as it did 
produce all things from itself, .s0 doth megsyssy ro doy, contain and 
comprehend the whole—and is itself in a manner all things. We 
think fit in the next place to observe, how this point of the old Egyptian 
theology, viz. God’s being all things, is every where insisted upon 
throughout the Hermaic or Trismegistic writings. We shall begin 
with the Asclepian Dialogue or the télesos Joyos, translated into Latin 
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by Apuleius; in the entrance of which, the writer having declared, 
“Omnia unius esse, et unum esse omnia,” that all things were of one, 
and that one was all things, he afterwards adds this explication thereof; 
‘*Nonne hoc dixi, Omnia unum ease, et unum omnia, utpote quia in 
creatore fuerint omnia, antequam creasset omnia ? Nec immerito unus 
est dictus omnia, cujus membra sunt omnia. Hujus itaque, qui est 
unus omnia, vel ipse est Creator omnium, in tota hac disputatione cu- 
rato meminisse.” Have we not already declared, that all things are 
one, and one all things? forasmuch as all things existed in the Crea- 
tor, before they were made ; neither is he improperly said to be all 
things, whose members all things are. Be thou therefore mindful 
in this whole disputation of him, who is one and all things, or was 
the creator of all. — And thus afterwards does he declare, that all 
created things were in the Deity before they were made; “‘ Idcirco 
non erant quando nata non erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant unde nasci 
habuerunt :” they did not properly then exist before they were made, 
and yet at that very time were they in him, from whom they were after- 
wards produced. Again, he writes thus concerning God, ‘‘ Non spero 
totius majestatis effectorem, omnium rerum patrem vel dominum, uno 
posse quamvis e multis composito nomine nuncupari. Hunc voca po- 
tius omni nomine, siquidem sit unus et omnia; ut necesse sit aut omnia 
ipsius nomine, aut ipsum omnium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus 
omnia,” etc. I cannot hope sufficiently to express the author of majes- 
ty, and the father and lord of all things, by any one name, though com- 
pounded of never so many names. Call him therefore by every name, 
forasmuch as he is one and all things ; so that of necessity, either all 
things must be called by his name, or he by the names of all things. — 
And when he had spoken of the mutability of created things, he adds, 
I< Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, et circum se, totus est plenus atque 
perfectus, isque sua firma stabilitas est ; nec alicujus impulsu, nec loco 
moveri potest, cum in eo sint omnia, et in omnibus ipse est solus.” 
God alone, in himself, and from himself, and about himself, is altogether 
perfect ; and himself is his own stability. Neither can he be moved or 
changed, by the impulse of any thing, since all things are in him, and 
he alone is in all things.—Lastly, to omit other places,® ‘‘ Hic sensibilis 
mundus receptaculum est omnium sensibilium specierum, qualitatum, 
vel corporam ; que omnia sine Deo vegetari non possunt: Omnia enim 
Deus, et a Deo omnia, et sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit ; 
omnia enim ab eo, et in ipso, et per ipsum——Si totum animadvertes, 
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vera ratione perdisces, mundum ipsum sensibilem, et que in eo sunt 
omnia, a superiore iio mundo, quasi vestimento, esse contecta.” This 
sensible world is the receptacle of all forms, qualities, and bodies, all 
which cannot be vegetated and quickened without God : for God is all 
things, and all things are from God, and all things the effect of his 
will; and without God there neither was any thing, nor is nor shall be; 
but all things are from him, and in him, and by him-————and if you 
will consider things after a right manner, you shall learn, that this sen- 
sible world, and all the things therein, are covered all over with that 
superior world (or Deity) as it were with a garment.—As for the other 
Trismegistic books of Ficinus’s edition, the third of them, called fego¢ 

Aovos, is thus concluded ; to yag Dior | naca xoouixn ovyxgacis, pots 
avaSengoupivn’ ty yao th Seley xat i pois cuyxadéorxey® The Divin- 
ity is the whole mundane compages, or constitution ; for nature is also 
placed in the Deity—In the fifth book, written upon this argument, ots 
Sparne Seog pavegetards dott, that the invisible God is most manifest— 
we read thus : ovdiy yag dotiy éy mavti éxelve, 6 oix ati ovtos, sorte 
abrog xai te Gyre xad uy Ovter ta psy yao Ovta eevtog épavigwos’ tade pr 
ovta se dy avtg* For there is nothing in the whole world, which he 
is not ; he is both the things that are, and the things that are not ; for 
the things that are, he hath manifested ; but the things that are not, 
he contains within himself.—And again, otros 6 ducipatos xai 6 nolved—- 
pacos pétdloy 88 navtog colsatos ovdéy dotty, O OUTOS Ox EotL* marta ag 
& dots, xai ovres dots * xat dia toro avto¢ Ovoparta Exes navta, Ot Evos dots 
waroog* xai Sic tovt0 Grose on Eyes, ore mavrey dott natyg. He is both 
incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for there is nothing of any body, which 
he is not ; he is all things that are, and therefore he hath all names, 
because all things are from one father ; and therefore he hath no name, 
because he is the Father of all things.—And in the close of the same 
book : ixég sivos os tuvjow, ini ay éxolncas, ij ini ay odx tnolncas ; 
inig ay tpaviguoas, 7 inéo av Exoupag; dict th Od xal tprjow os; we éucv- 
100 ow; we Eywv 11 lov; as Gllos Oy; ov el vag o dav w° ov lO noe 
ov el 0 dy léyw* ob yao navta tl, 10 aldo ovdéy dotiy 5 uy el: ov na¥ TO 
yevopevor, ov to un yevousvoy* For what shall I praise thee ? for those 
things which thou hast made, or for those things which thou hast not 
made 7 for those things which thou hast manifested, or for those things 
which thou hast hidden and concealed within thyself? And for what 
cause shall I praise thee 7 because I am my own, as having something 
proper, and distinct from thee ? thou art whatsoever I am ; thou art 
whatsoever I do, or say, for thou art all things, and there is nothing 
which thou art not; thou art that which is made, and thou art that 
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which is unmade. — Where it is observable, that before things were 
made, God is said xgumtesy, to hide them within himself :—but when 
they are made, gavegoty, to manifest and reveal them from himeelf.— 
Book the eighth, voncoy ots 6 péy xoopos tno tov Seow xai ty ty Dey, agyy 
Od xai egsoyn xai avotacig navtow 6 Seog’ Understand that the whole 
world is from God, and in God ; for God is the beginning, comprehen- 
sion and constitution of all things.—Book the ninth, padJor 08 déye: ors 
OUx aTOG avTa Eyer, alla 10 GAnGés axogalyopas, avtOS Gnarta éotey* Ov 
whey aira xooolapSavery, Eo 0s éxsd:dovg I would not say, that God 
hath all things, but rather declare the truth, and say that he is all 
things ; not as receiving them from without, but as sending them forth 
from himself—Again, afterward in the same book, xai ovx tetas sors 
ZLQOVOC, Ore arolaupIycetad ts tev Ovary’ Stay Os Liye tev Gytoey, déyee TOU 
Seov* ta yag ovta 6 Isd¢ Eyes, xad ote aevto’ ovdiv éxtoc, ote ates ovde- 
vos’ There shall never be a time, when any thing that is shall cease 
to be ; for when I say any thing that is, I say any thing of God ; for 
God hath all things in him, and there is neither any thing without God, 
nor God without any thing.—Book the tenth, th yag dots Seog nad nase, 
xai 10 ayadoy, 9 10 tay navtey elvas ox 3x: Oytay’ adda Teagkic avr tev 
oytav; What is God, but the very being of all things that yet are not, and 
the subsistence of things that are ?—And again, 6 eos, xai naryg xal 
10 ayaDoy, t@ elvyac ta nayta, God is both the father and good, because he 
is all things.—Book the eleventh, avrougyog yao oy asi dots dy of pyy, 
GUEOS Gy O mons’ 8b yag zugiedsin abtod, narta uly CUpNsTsCoas, narTE 
d8 tx ynSea9-as avayxn* God acting immediately from himself is always 
in his own work, himself being that which he makes ; for if that were 
never 0 little separated from him, all would of necessity fall to nothing 
and die.—Again, xavta dot éy 14 Seq, ovz we dy tone xtlpava, all things 
are in God, but not as lying in a place.—And further, since our own 
soul can by cogitation and fancy become what it will, and where it 
will, any thing, or in any place, tovzoy ovy toy tedmoy yonooy tov Seer, 
coreg yonpate navte dy koutg Eyey, toy xocpov aitoy Glov' You may 
consider God in the same manner, as containing the whole world with- 
in himself, as his own conceptions and cogitations.—And in the close 
of that chapter, that, which is also thence cited by St. Cyril,' is to the 
same purpose ; aogartog 0 Ps0¢ ; evgaiungor “os tls avtou Paveyerssgens 

3: avto tovro xavte éxolnow, i iva dua navtey avsoy Bhénnc’ tose éott 10 
ayadoy tov Feov * rovt0 dé aitol ager, to aitoy paivecSas dus neve” * 


Ts God invisible ? speak worthily of him, for who is more manifest than 
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he ? for this very reason did he make all things, that thou mightest see 
him through all things. The mind is seen in thinking, but God in 
working or making.—Book the twelfth, jxovea tov ayadot daipovos ié- 
yortos (éxsivog yap povog, w téxvoy, Gln Ids ws MeUtdyoVOG Ftd, ta NaytE 
xorideov, Selous loyous tpPeytaro) Fxovea your aro’ sore Léyortos, or Ey 
dots ta nayta’ I have heard the good demon (for he alone, as the first- 
begotten God, beholding all things, spake divine words) ; I have heard 
him sometimes saying, that one is all things.—Again, in the same 
chapter, 6 86 otjunas xocpos oitos qvaptyos éxelye, xai ovooley thy Takis, 
xad Bovinory tov matgor, nlngopa dors t7¢ Cwijo* xad ovdéy éotcy ty tovr@ 
Sie mavtog tov aitvos, Ovte tov maytos, OUTE te” KATA péQOS, O OUZE Lh, vex— 
gor yag ovdd fy, ote yéyover, ovte éotiv, oUts Eotas dy xdouw* This whole 
world is intimately united to him, and observing the order and will of 
its father, hath the fulness of life in it; and there is nothing in it 
through eternity (neither whole nor part) which does not live ; for 
there neither is, nor hath been, nor shall be, any thing dead in the 
world.—The meaning is, that all things vitally depend upon the Deity, — 
who is said in Scripture to quicken and enliven all things’ tovro é¢otw 
& Seog, to nay’ dy O08 tq navti, ovdédy dotiy 0 un tory’ OFey ovre péye9o¢, 
OUTE TOROS, OVE OLAS, CUTE Oxia, OUTE yeOvOS Negi toy DeoY dots’ NAY 
yao dot, 10 08 nav Oia mavtew xai negt xavta’ This ie God, the uni- 
verse or all. And m this universe there is nothing which he is not : 
wherefore there is neither magnitude, nor place, nor quality, nor figure, 
nor time about God, for he is all or the whole (but those things belong 
to parts).—And the arcane Cantion, though that thirteenth book, to 
which it is subjoined, be supposititious, yet harps much upon this point 
of the Egyptian theology, that God is all : tureiy péllw tov tig xtlosos 
xugsor, xab to wiv, xoi to fy. I am about to praise the Lord of the cre- 
ation, the all and the one.—And again, All the powers that are in me 
praise the one and the all.-Book the fifteenth, éav ti¢ émsyeignoy to nav 
xad §¥ yoolca:, 10 may tov kv0g Augas, anokéoce 10 nay, Navta yag Ey elyas 
de&° If any one go about to separate the all from the one, he will de- 
stroy the all, or the universe, for all ought to be one.—Book the six- 
teenth, apgouas tod Aoyou iver, tov Seov énixaleccpevos, tov tov oley 
Seonormy, xai norntny, xab natéga, xab ssgiBoloy, xai nayta ovta toy éva, 
xok iva Ovta ta mavta’ to naytwy yao to Tingwpea Ey dort, xad dy ivi: 
will begin with a prayer to him, who is the Lord and maker and father 
and bound of all things ; and who being all things, is one ; and being 
one, is all things; for the fulness of all things, is one and in one.— 
And again, ogra tol Oso narta dotiy’ 2 06 navta pogia, navta aga G 
Ge0¢* nuvta ovv mousy, Exvsoy nowt: All things are parts of God, but 
Vol. I. 59 
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if all things be parts of God, then God is all things; wherefore he ma- 
king all things, doth, as it were, make himself. — 

Now by all this we see, how well these Trismegistic books agree 
with that ancient Egyptian inscription in the temple of Sais, That God 
is al] that was, is, and shall be.— Wherefore the Egyptian theology thus 
undoubtedly asserting one God that was all things; it is altogether im- 
possible, that it should acknowledge a multitude of self-existent and 
independent deities. 

Hitherto we have taken notice of two several Egyptian names for 
one and the same supreme Deity ; Hammon and Neith: but we shall 
find, that, besides these, the supreme God was sometimes worshipped 
by the Egyptians under other names and notions also ; as of Isis, Osiris, 
and Serapis. For, first, though Isis have been taken by some for the 
moon, by others for the whole earth, by others for Ceres or Corn, by 
others for the land of Egypt (which things, in what sense they were 
deified by the Egyptians, will be elsewhere declared,) yet was she un- 
doubtedly taken also sometimes for an universal and all-comprehending 
Numen. For Plutarch! affirms, that Isis and Neith were really one 
and the same god among the Egyptians, and therefore the temple of 
Neith or Minerva at Sais, where the forementioned inscription was 
found, is called by him the temple of Isis; so that Isis, as well as Neith 
or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there described, as that God, 
who is all that was, is, and shal] be, and whose veil no mortal hath ever 
uncovered ; that is, not a particular God, but an universal and all-com- 
prehending Numen. And this may be yet further confirmed from that 
ancient inscription and dedication to the goddess Isis, still extant at 
Capua: 


TIBI. 
VNA. QV. 
ES. OMNIA. 

DEA. ISIS. 


Where the goddess Isis is plainly declared to be ¢y xai nayta, one and 
all things,—that is, an universal and all-comprehending Deity. And 
with this agreeth also that oration of this goddess Isis in Apuleius ;2 
*“En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, rerum natura parens, ele- 
mentorum omnium domina, seculorum progenies initialis: summa 
numinum, regina marium, prima celitum, deorum dearumque facies 
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uniformis; que celi Juminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, infero- 
rum deplorata silentia, nutibus meis dispenso. Cujus numen unicum 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis.” 
Behold, here am I, moved by thy prayers, Lucius, that nature, which 
was the parent of things; the mistress of all the elements; the begin- 
ning and original of ages ; the sum of all the divine powers; the queen 
of the seas; the first of the celestial inhabitants; the uniform face of 
gods and goddesses; which with my becks dispense the luminous 
heights of the heavens, the wholesome blasts of the sea, and the deplora- 
ble silences of hell ; whose only divine power the whole world worships 
and adores, in a multiform manner, and under different rites and 
names.—From which words it is plain, that this goddess Isis was not 
the mere animated moon (which was rather a symbol of her) but that 
she was an universal Deity, comprehensive of the whole nature of 
things ; the one supreme God, worshipped by the Pagans under several 
names, and with different rites. And this is the plain meaning of those 
last words, Numen unicum, etc. that the whole world worshippeth one 
and the same supreme God, in a multiform manner, with various rites 
and under many different names.—For, besides the several names of 
the other Pagans there mentioned, the Egyptians worshipped it under 
the names of Hammon, Neith, and others that shall be afterwards de- 
clared. And thus was Isis again worshipped and invoked, as the 
unicum numen, or only divine power, by Apuleius himself, in these fol- 
lowing words:! ‘“‘Tu sancta humani generis sospitatrix perpetua, dul- 
cem matris affectionem miseris tribuis, fatorum inextricabiliter contorta 
retractas litia, fortune tempestates mitigas, et stellarum noxios meatus 
cohibes : Te superi colunt, observant inferi. ‘Tu rotas orbem, Juminas 
solem, regis mundum, calcas Tartarum. Tibi respondent sydera, gau- 
dent numina, serviunt elementa: tuo nutu spirant flamina,” etc. Thou 
holy and perpetual saviour of mankind, that art always bountiful in 
cherishing mortals, and dost manifest the dear affections of a mother to 
them in their calamities, thou extricatest the involved threads of fate, 
mitigatest the tempests of fortune, and restrainest the noxious influen- 
ces of the stars; the celestial gods worship thee, the infernal powers 
obey thee; thou rollest round the heavens, enlightenest the sun, 
governest the world, treadest upon Tartarus, or hell; the stars obey 
thee, the elements serve thee, at thy beck the winds blow, etc.— Where 
Isis is plainly supposed to be an universal Numen and supreme monarch 
of the world. Neither may this hinder, that she was called a goddess, 
as Neith also was; these Pagans making their deities to be indifferently 
—— l Lib, xi. p. 254. 
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of either sex, male or female. But much more was Osiris taken for 
the supreme Deity, whose name was sometimes said to have signified in. 
the Egyptian language, zodvop3oaiuos, that which had many eyes— 
sometimes xgatog évegyniy xai ayaSomnoioy, an active and beneficent force 
—(and whose hieroglyphic was an eye anda sceptre;) the former 
signifying providence and wisdom, and the latter power and majesty (as 
Plutarch tells us,)' who also is thus described in Apuleius: “ Deus 
deorum magnorum potior, et majorum summus, et summorum maxi 
mus, et maximorum regnator, Osiris:’”’ That God who is the chiefest 
of the greater gods, and the greatest of the chiefest, and which reigneth 
over the greatest.— Wherefore the same Apuleius® also tells us, that Isis 
and Osiris were really one and the same supreme Numen, thoagh 
considered under different notions, and worshipped with different rites, 
in these words ; > “‘ Quanquam connexa, imo vero unica, ratio Numin- 
is, religionisque esset, tamen telete discrimen esse maximum :” Though 
Isis and Osiris be really one and the same Divine power, yet are their 
rites and ceremonies very different.—The proper notion of Osiris being 
thus declared by Plutarch,‘ 10 xgdiroy xa} xugioitator navtar, Ot ayady 
tavtoy éots, that first and highest of all beings, which is the same with 
good.—Agreeably whereunto, Jamblichus® affirmeth, ayadoi wointinos 
ay “Oogis uéxdnter, that God, as the cause of all good, is called Osiris 
by the Egyptians.—Lastly, as for Serapis, though Origen® tells us, that 
this was a new upstart deity, set up by Ptolemy in Alexandria, yet this 
god in his oracle’ to Nicocrion, the king of Cyprus, declares himself 
also to be an universal Numen, comprehending the whole world, in 
thesn words: ovgariog xdopog xepads, etc. to this sense: The starry 
heaven is my head, the sea my belly, my ears are in the ether, and the 
bright light of the sun is my clear piercing eye.” And doubtless he 
was worshipped by many under this notion. For as Philarchas® wrote 
thus concerning him, 2agamis Ovoya tov 10 nav xoopodvrtos, That Serapis 
was the name of that God, which orders and governs the whole world ; 
—so doth Plutarch? himself conclude, that Osiris and Serapis were 
Gppor ivog De0U xai ig d muvee, b uote ot ails names aor one God, and 
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the same Divine power.—Accordingly whereunto Diodorus Siculus! 
determines, that these three, Hammon, Osiris, and Serapis, were but 
different names for one and the same Deity, or supreme God. Notwith- 
standing which, Porphyrius,? it seems, had a very ill conceit of that 
power which manifested itself in the temple of this god Serapis, above 
all the other Pagan gods, he suspecting it to be no other than the very 
prince of evil demons or devils: Tovg 8 stovngots Saluovas ox aixh Uno - 
tow Saganiy Uaontevoper’ ovd é& tay cupBolay povoy avansaFévtes, etc. 
We do not vainly or without ground suspect and conjecture, that the 
evil demons are under Serapis as their prince and head : this appearing 
(saith he) not only from those rites of appeasement used in the worship 
of this god, but also from the symbol of him, which was a three-headed 
dog, signifying that evil demon which ruleth in those three elements, 
water, earth, and air.—Neither indeed can it be doubted, but that it 
was an evil demon or devil, that delivered oracles in this temple of 
Serapis as well as elsewhere among the Pagans, however he affected 
to be worshipped as the supreme God. 

Besides all this, Eusebius himself from Porphyrius informs us, that 
the Egyptians acknowledged one intellectual Demiurgus, or maker of 
the world, under the name of Cneph, whomthey worshipped in a statue 
of human form, and a blackish sky-colored complexion ; holding in his 
hand a girdle and a sceptre, and wearing upon his head a princely 
plume, and thrusting forth an egg out of his mouth. The reason of 
which hieroglyphic is thus given,? ote Aoyos ducsigetog xat xexouupsvos, 
xaiod paves, xai ots Lworotos, xad ts Bacsdsvs, xod Ots vosgers xeveitan’ O10 9 
TOU tego rots év 17, xepady xeitas’ Because that wisdom and reason, 
by which the world was made, is not easy to be found out, but hidden 
and obscure. And because this is the fountain of life and king of all 
things; and because it is intellectually moved, signified by the feathers 
upon his head. Moreover, by the egg thrust out of the mouth of this 
God, was meant the world, created by the eternal 4oyog, and from this 
Cneph was said to be generated or produced another God, whom the 
Egyptians called Phtha, and the Greeks Vulcan—of which Phtha more 
afterward. That the Egyptians were the most eminent assertors of the 
cosmogonia, or temporary beginning of the world, hath been already 
declared ; for wen cause the scholiast iat Ptolemy thus peerngeth 
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them, wegittacg sid Fact lsyesy yévecw Aiyumtios xoopov, the Egyptians 
were wont to talk perpetually of the genesis or creation of the world.— 
And Asclepius, an ancient Egyptian writer, in his Myriogenesia,' 
affirms, that according to the Egyptian tradition, the sun was made in 
Libra. But, that the Egyptians did not suppose the world to have been 
made by chance, as Epicurus and other atheistical philosophers did, 
but by an intellectual Demiurgus called by them Cneph, is evident from 
this testimony of Porphyrius. Which Cneph was looked upon by them 
as an unmade and eternal Deity, and for this very cause the inhabitants 
of Thebais refused to worship any other god besides him, as Plutarch 
informs us in these words :? sis dé tag yeaqas rey Tipoxstvery Corey, toUs 
yey allous ovrtstaypiva relziv, porous 08 wy Sddvas rove Onfalda xatocxoiv— 
zac, ag Srytoy GSeov ovdera vopitortes, alla oy xalovow avtol Kyi, 
ayéynroy Ovta xal aSavator Whilst the other Egyptians paid their pro- 
portion of tax imposed upon them, for the nourishment of those sacred 
animals, worshipped by them, the inhabitants of Thebais only refused, 
because they would acknowledge no mortal god, and worshipped him 
only, whom they call Cneph, an unmade and eternal Deity. — 

Having now made it undeniably manifest, that the Egyptians had 
an acknowledgment amongst them of one supreme universal and un- 
made Deity, we shall conclude this whole discourse with the two follow- 
ing observations: First, That a great part of the Egyptian Polytheism 
was really nothing else but the worshipping of one and the same su- 
preme God, under many different names and notions, as of Hammon, 
Neith, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Cneph, to which may be added Phtha, and 
those other names in Jamblichus, of Eicton and Emeph. And that 
the Pagans universally over the whole world did the like, was affirmed 
also by Apuleius, in that forecited passage of his: “ Numen unicum, 
multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, totus veneratur orbis,” 
the whole world worshippeth one only supreme Numen in a multiform 
manner, under different names, and with different rites.—Which differ- 
ent names for one and the same supreme God might therefore be mis- 
taken by some of the sottish vulgar amongst the Pagans, as well as they 
have been by learned men of these later times, for so many distinct, 
unmade, and self-existent deities. 

Nevertheless, here may well be a question started, whether amongst 
those several Egyptian names of God, some might not signify distinct 
Divine hypostases subordinate ; and particularly, whether there were 


1 Scal. Emend. Temp. |. vy. de condit. mundi. 
2 De Ie. et Osir. [p. 357.] 
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not some footsteps of a trinity to be found in the old Egyptian theology ? 
For since Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, who all of them asserted a 
trinity of Divine hypostases, unquestionably derived much of their doc- 
trine from the Egyptians, it may reasonably be suspected, that these 
Egyptians did the like before them. And indeed Athanasius Kircher- 
us makes no doubt at all hereof, but tells us that, in the Pamphylian 
obelisk, that first hieroglyphic of a winged globe, with a serpent coming 
out of it, was the Egyptian hieroglyphic of a triform Deity, or trinity of 
Divine hypostases; he confirming the same, from the testimony of 
Abenephius, an Arabian writer, and a Chaldaic fragment imputed to 
Sanchoniathon ; the globe being said to signify the first incomprehen- 
sible Deity, without beginning or end, self-existent; the serpent the 
Divine wisdom and creative virtue; and lastly, the wings that active 
spirit, that cherisheth, quickeneth, and enliveneth all things. How far 
credit is to be given to this, we leave others to judge; but the clearest 
footsteps that we can find any where of an Egyptian trinity is in Jam- 
blichus’s book, written concerning their mysteries; which whole place 
therefore is worth the setting down: Kat Gddqy 38 tatiy xgootattss [‘Eouas] 
Ssov tov "Hung, tay énovgaviny Seay Hyotpsvoy, 6» qyoly vovy elvas aitoy 
iavroy vootrta, xai tag ronous sic Exvtoy éxsotgsporta’ Torro dé ty dpue9- 
a, xalO @nos tO MQWTOY paysupa, MEoTAttE, Ov nal Eixtesy énovopates, dy 
@ 10 ngadt0y dots vooiy xai 10 MEdtOY YoRTOX, oO Oy xat dia oLYIS MOrNS 
Ssgansvatas. “Ens 38 tovtorg———0 Snusoveyinos vois xai tig aly Peas 
meoctarns, xai copia dozdpsvos psy ei yéverty, xab THY a~ayi tay xenouuLs~ 
vow loyey Suvapsy sic peg yar, “Apay xata ty tev Aiyuntioy yliccay 
Aéystas, ovvteldy 34 uwevdtec Exacta xab teyvixig pst GlnPelag Da, 
“Eddnves 08 sig "Hpacoroy pstadapSavover toy Pa, tq texvings povoy mQ00- 
Badlovtes, ayadar 8& noitixos av “Ovrges xéxdytas, xal addag di aAlas 
Suvapes te xai évegyelus énewvuplas Exes. According to another order or 
method, Hermes places the god Emeph,! as the prince and ruler over 
all the celestial gods, whom he affirmeth to be a mind understanding 
himself, and converting his cogitations or intellections into himself. 
Before which Emeph,* he placeth one indivisible, whom he called Eic- 
ton,.in which is the first intelligible, and which is worshipped only by 
silence. After which two, Eicton and Emeph,’ the demiurgic mind 
and president of truth, as with wisdom it proceedeth to generations, and 
bringeth forth the hidden powers of the occult reasons into light, is 
called in the Egytian language Ammon; as it artificially affects all 
things with truth, Phtha (which Phtha, the Greeks, attending only to 
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the artificialness thereof, call Hephestus or Vulcan ;) as it is productive 
of good, Osiris, besides other names that it hath, according to its other 
powers and energies.—In which passage of Jamblichus! we have plain- 
ly three Divine hypostases, or universal principles subordinate, accord- 
ing to the Hermaic theology ; first, an indivisible unity called Eicton ; 
secondly, a perfect mind, converting its intellections into itself, called 
Emeph or Hemphta ; and thirdly, the immediate principle of generation, 
called by several names, according to its several powers, as Phtha, 
Ammon, Osiris, and the like: so that these three names with others, 
according to Jamblichus, did in the Egyptian theology signify, one and 
the same third Divine hypostasis. How well these three Divine hypos- 
tases of the Egyptians agree with the Pythagoric or Platonic trinity, of, 
first, to €» or tayadoy, unity and goodness itself—secondly, yots, mind— 
and thirdly, yuy7, soul—I need not here declare. Only we shall call 
to mind what hath been already intimated, that that reason or wisdom, 
which was the Demiurgus of the world, and is properly the second of 
the forementioned hypostases, was called also among the Egyptians, by 
another name, Cneph; from whom was said to have been produced or 
begotten the god Phtha, the third hypostasis of the Egyptian trinity ; 
so that Cneph and Emeph are all one. Wherefore we have here plain- 
ly an Egyptian trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate, Eicton, Emeph 
(or Cneph,) and Phtha. We know not what to add more to this of 
Jamblichus concerning an Egyptian trinity, unless we should insist 
upon those passages, which have been cited by some of the fathers to 
this purpose out of Hermaic or Trismegistic books, whereof there was 
one before set down of St. Cyril; or unless we should again call to 
mind that citation out of Damascius,? ula tay Glow agyi) oxotos ayymotor 
tpvoupéen xalt toito telg avapevotpusvoy oto, that, according to the 
Egyptians, there is one principle of all things praised under the name 
of the unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated.—Agreeably to 
which, Augustinus Steuchus produces another passage out of the same 
philosophic writer; that the Egyptians made xgetyy agyyy oxotos txég 
NATAY YONTLY, OXOTOS KyrwaToY, Tels TovTO éxepnulfortes, the first principle 
of all to be darkness above all knowledge and understanding (or un- 
known darkness,) they thrice repeated the same.— Which the foremen- 
tioned Steuchus takes to be a clear acknowledgment of a trinity of Di- 
vine hypostases in the Egyptian theology. 

Our second observation is this; That the Egyptian theology as well 





1 De Myster. Agypt. sect. viii. cap. iii. p. 158, 159. 
2 Vide Wolfii Anecdot. Greeca, p. 260. 
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as the Orphic (which was derived from it) asserting one incorporeal 
Deity, that is, all things; as it is evident, that it could not admit a 
multitude of self-existent and independent deities, 90 did the seeming 
Polytheism of these Egyptians proceed also in a great measure from 
this principle of theirs not rightly understood ; they being led thereby, 
in a certain sense, Szororeiv, to personate and deify the several parts of 
the world, and things of nature, bestowing the names of gods and god- 
desses upon them. Not that they therefore worshipped the inanimate 
parts of the world as such, much less things not substantial, but mere 
accidents, for so many real, distinct, personal deities; but because, 
conceiving that God, who was all things, ought to be worshipped in all 
things (such especially as were most beneficial to mankind), they did, 
according to that Asclepian and Trismegistic doctrine beforementioned, 
call God by the name of every thing, or every thing by the name of 
God. And that the wiser of them very well understood, that it was re- 
ally one and the same simple Deity, that was thus worshipped amongst 
them by piecemeal, in the several parts of the world, and things of na- 
ture, and under different names and notions, with different ceremonies, 
is thus declared by Plutarch; '“EdAnuixoy 9 “Lots dott, nai 6 Tepwr nodé- 
puog tH Seei, xal de” ayvoray xab anatyy tetvpapivoc, xab Ssconay xad apa- 
vigcey tov isgor Loyoy, ov 1; Deus ovvayes xai avyti9yat, xai magadldwar trois 
telouptvors Pesocewc * Isis is a Greek word, which signifies knowledge; 
and Typhon is the enemy to this goddess ; who being puffed up by ig- 
norance and error, doth distract and discerp the holy doctrine (of the 
simple Deity), which Isis collects together again, and makes up into 
one, and thus delivers it to those who are initiated into her sacred mys- 
teries, in order to deification.—In which words Plutarch intimates, that 
the Egyptian fable of Osiris being mangled and cut in pieces by Ty- 
phon, did allegorically signify the discerption and distraction of the 
simple Deity, by reason of the weakness and ignorance of vulgar minds 
(not able to comprehend it altogether at once), into several names and 
partial notions, which yet true knowledge and understanding, that is, 
Isis, makes up whole again and unites into one. 

XIX. It is well known that the poets, though they were the pro- 
phets of the Pagans, and, pretending to a kind of Divine inspiration, 
did otherwise embue the minds of the vulgar with a certain sense of re- 
ligion, and the notions of morality, yet these notwithstanding were the 
grand depravers and adulterators of the Pagan theology. For this they 
were guilty of upon several accounts. As, first, their attributing to the 
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gods, in their fables concerning them, all manner of human imperfec- 
tions, passions, and vices. Which abuse of theirs the wiser of the Pa- 
gans were in all ages highly sensible of and offended with, as partly 
appears from these free passages vented upon the stage ; 


1_____ Kaj yag, Sots ay Bootay 
Kaxog nepixn, (npsotory of Foi - 
Ild¢ ovr Sixaov tov vopous twas Bgotois 
Tpapartas aitous avoplay opisoxavay ; 


Si quis est mortalium 
Qui scelera patrat, exigunt poonam dei: 
At nonne iniquum est, vos, suas leges quibus 
Gens debet hominum, jnre nullo vivere ? 


To this sense: Since mortal men are punished by the gods for trans- 
gressing their laws, is it not unjust, that ye, gods, who write these laws, 
should yourselves live without law 1—And again : 


otxds’ arI-pemous xaxéic 
Aéyuy Slxasoy, i ta tv Seay xoxc 
Mipotps?’ alla toug Sidacoxorras tade° 








Nulla nos posthac notet 
Censura, siquando ista, ques superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit. 


Let men no lorger be blamed for imitating the evil actions of the gods; 
for they can only be justly blamed, who teach men to do such things 
by their examples.— 

Secondly, The poets were further guilty of depraving the religion 
and theology of the Pagans, by their so frequently personating and de- 
ifying all the things of nature and parts of the world, and calling them 
by the names of those gods, that were supposed to preside over them ; 
that is of the several divine powers manifested in them. This Plu- 
tarch® taxes the poets with, where giving directions for young men’s 
reading of their writings, he thus seasonably cautions against the dan- 
ger of it; tovto dé avayxaior, xat zonospor, sb pédlosper dx tay stosnpatory 
wpelndicecatas xai py PlaByoeras, to ysvaoxsy nig toils THY Seay Ovope- 
ow ob nontal yodrtar.—yodrras 08 t01g tay Seo Gvopacs of mosmtal, mots 





1 Eurip. in Ione. [Ex Florilegio Stoboei apud Hugon. Grotium in Ex- 
cerpt. veterum Comicor. et Tragicor. p. 334. 
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pay aircey Exelveey dpecropevos th évvolg, mote 08 Suvauss tives, ov 6 Dx02 
Sertigés eins xai xadnyepoves, opovipns npocayogsvortss* It is very profi- 
table and necessary if we would receive good from the writings of the 
: poets, and not hurt, that we should understand how they use the names 
of the gods in different senses. Wherefore the poets sometimes use the 
names of the gods properly, as intending to signify thereby the gods 
themselves, and sometimes again they use them improperly and equivo- 
cally, for those powers which the gods are the givers and dispensers of, 
or the things which they preside over.—As for example, Vulcan is 
sometimes used by the poets for that god or divine power which pre- . 
sides over fire and the arts that operate by fire, and sometimes again the 
word is taken by them for fire itself. So Mars, in like manner, is some- 
times used for the god which presides over military affairs, and some- 
times again it signifies nothing else but war. An instance whereof is 
there given by Plutarch out of Sophocles : 


Tuglos yag, © yuvaixss, ovd” Ody “Agnes 
Zvos npocony navta tupBates xaxa ° - 


Mars (O Mulieres) ceecus hirsuto suis 
Velut ore frendens, cuncta commiscet mala. 


And we might give this other instance of the same from Virgil, 





Furit toto Mars impius orbe. 


For the God of war, that is, the divine providence that presides over 
military affairs, could not be called impious or wicked, but it is war it- 
self that is there so styled. 

Indeed, we shall afterward make it appear, that the first original of 
this business proceeded from a certain philosophic opinion amongst the 
Pagans, that God was diffused throughout the whole world, and was 
himself in a manner all things, and therefore ought to be worshipped in 
all things: but the poets were principally the men, who carried it on 
thus far, by personating the several inanimate parts of the world and 
things of nature, to make such a multitude of distinct gods and goddesses 
of them. Which humor, though it were chiefly indulged by them, yv- 
zayoylas Evexev, only for the delight and pleasure of the reader—besides 
gratifying their own poetic fancies; yet was it a matter of dangerous 
consequence, as the same Plutarch gravely and soberly advises, in his 
book De Iside, it begetting in some gross and irrational superstition, 
(that is, in our Christian language, idolatry), and carrying others on to 
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downright impiety and Atheism. Bat this will be afterward also agam 
insisted on. 

Wherefore, in the next place, we shall observe, that the poets did 
also otherwise deprave the theology of the Pagans, so as to make it look 
somewhat more aristocratically, and this principally two manner of 
ways ; first, by their speaking so much of the gods in general and with- 
out distinction, and attributing the government of the whole world to 
them in common, so as if it were managed and carried on, commum 
consilio deorum, by a common council and republic of gods,—wherem 
all things were determined by a majority of votes, and as if their Jupi- 
ter or supreme god, were no more amongst them, than a speaker of a 
house of lords or commons, or the chairman of a committee. In which 
they did indeed attribute more to their inferior deities, than, according 
to their own principles, they ought. 

And secondly (which is the last depravation of Pagan theology by 
these poets), by their making those, that were really nothing else but 
several names and notions of one and the same supreme Deity, accord- 
ing to its several powers manifested in the world, or the different effects 
produced by it, to be so many really distinct persons and gods; inso- 
much as sometimes to be at odds and variance with one another, and 
even with Jupiter himself. This St. Basil seems to take notice of, in 
his oration, How young men may be profited by the writings of the 
Greeks ;! navrwy 0é ixtota negi Oswy te Ssaleyopsvors (xormtais) xgoctto- 
Hey, xai palo” Stay we negi moldwy te aitay Stetioct, xal tovrey ovds 
ouovoovrray’ But least of all will we give credit to the poets, where 
they discourse concerning the gods, and speak of them as many (dis- 
tinct and independent) persons, and that not agreeing amongst them- 
selves neither, but siding several ways, and perpetually quarrelling with 
One another.— 

Notwithstanding all which extravagances and miscarriages of the 
poets, we shal] now make it plainly to appear, that they really asserted, 
not a multitude of self-existent and independent deities, but one only 
unmade Deity, and all the other, generated or created Gods. This 
hath been already proved concerning Orpheus, from such fragments of 
the Orphic poems, as have been owned and attested by Pagan writers : 
but it would be further evident, might we give credit to any of those 
other Orphic verses, that are found cited by Christians and Jews only 
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(and we cannot reasonably conclude all these to be counterfeit and 
supposititious), amongst which we have this for one,! 


Els ox’ airoyeyngs, ivog Exyova navta tétuxtas, 


There is one only unmade God, and all other gods and things are the 
offspring of this one.—Moreover, when God, in the some Orphic frag- 
ments, is styled Myteo-nateg, both father and mother of all things— 
(accordingly as it was observed before) that both the Orphic and 
Egyptian theology made the supreme Deity especially to be aggnv0dy- 
Avy, hermaphroditical, or male and female together ; this as Clemens 
Alexandrinus® rightly interprets the meaning of it, was to signify rm» 
é& yy ovtey yévecty, the production of things out of nothing,—or from 
the Deity alone, without any pre-existent or self-existent matter. 

But we shall pass from Orpheus to Homer. Now it is certain, that 
Homer’s gods were not all eternal, unmade, and eelf-existent, he plain- 
ly declaring the contrary concerning the gods in general; that they 
had a genesis, that is, a temporary production, as in that forecited verse 
of his,* 


’ Nxsavoy te Seay yéveasy, etc. 


The ocean from whence the gods were generated ;—where, by gods 
are meant all the animated parts of the world superior to men, but prin- 
cipally (as Eustathius observes) the stars, Sedv art? aorégey, gods (saith 
he) are here put for stars.—And, as the same philologer further adds, 
the gods or stars do by a synechdoche signify all things, or the whole 
world, avti tov navtoy cis ano psgous, a part being put for the whole ;-— 
accordingly as the same poet elsewhere‘ declares his sense, speaking 
likewise of the ocean, 


Of yévtoug Naytecos TétUxTAL, 


Which was the original of all things—or from whence (not only the 
gods, but also) all other things were generated. Wherefore the full 
meaning of Homer was this: that the gods or stars, together with this 
whole visible world, had a temporary production, and were at first made 
out of the ocean, that is, out of the watery chaos. So that Homer’s 
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theogonia, as well as Hesiod’s, was one and the same thing with the 
cosmogonia ; his generation of gods the same with the generation or 
creation of the world, both of them having, in all probability, derived it 
from the Mosaic cabala, or tradition. And Eustathius tells us, that, 
according to the ancients, Homer's acxodonoda, described Il. o. was 
ainypa tH¢ xoopoyevslas, an obscure signification of the cosmogenia,— 
or cosmogonia. 

Nevertheless, though of Jeol or the gods in general be by Homer 
thus generated from the ocean or watery chaos, yet this is to be under- 
stood only of the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be distinguished 
from them, who in the eame poet is frequently called, 6 zo¢ xat soyxny, 
God, by way of eminency (to whom he plainly ascribes omnipotence), 
and Zsvs, or Jupiter, whom he styleth xagrsotoy axevrer, the most pow- 
erful of all, and sgéta Sey, the first and chiefest of the gods, and txa- 
tov Sac and xgeorrey, the highest of gods and governors, and whom 
he affirmeth infinitely to transcend the gods, Il. 3.! 


Toocoy byes negt t sins Secs, negh st ei arIouney, 
And to reign as well over gods as men, II. «.2 
———0¢ 13 Seoies nad avSpuimoew avacott. 


Lastly, whom he maketh to be satépa Dedy, the father of the gods as 
well as men — that is, nothing less than the creator of them and the 
whole world. He, therefore, who thus produced the gods and stars out 
of the ocean or watery chaos, must needs be excluded out of that num- 
ber of gods, so as not to have been himself generated or made out of it. 
Thus have we before observed, that of Seol, or the gods in general, are 
frequently taken, both by Homer and other Greek writers, in way of 
distinction from o Seog, or Jupiter, that is, for the inferior gods only. 

It is true, indeed, that other of the Pagan gods, besides Jupiter, 
were by the Latins in their solemn rites and prayers styled patres, fa- 
thers ; and as Jupiter is nothing else but Jovis pater, contracted into 
one word, so was Mars called by them Marspiter, and Saturnus, Janus, 
Neptunus, and Liber had the like addition also made to their names, 
Saturnuspater, Januspater, Neptunuspater, Liberpater : and not only 
so, but even their very heroes also (as for example, Quirinus) had this 
honorable title of father bestowed on them ; all which appeareth from 
those verses of Lucilius,* 


1 Vet. 27. 2 Ver, 281. 
3 Apud Lactant. Divin. Inatit. lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 408. 
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Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin aut pater optimus divum, 
Aut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 
Janus, Quirinus pater nomen dicatur ad unum. 


Notwithstanding which, here is a great difference-to be observed, that 
though those other gods were called fathers, yet none of them was ever 
called, either by the Greeks wag Sec, or by the Latins, pater opti- 
mus divum, save only Zevs or Jupiter, the supreme Deity. 

And that Homer was thus generally understood by the Pagans 
themselves to have asserted‘a Divine monarchy, or one supreme Deity 
ruling over all, may further appear from these following citations. Plu- 
tarch, in his Platonic questions,' xai Zevoxgatns Sia “Pratoy xalel, nodte- 
gov 33 "Oppnoos tov tay apxorvtey Aoxovta Seoy, Unatoy xpecvtoy mooutims* 
Cenocrates called Jupiter, Hypaton, or the highest ; but before him 
Homer styled that God, who is the prince of all princes, txatoy xgedr- 
toy, the highest of rulers or governors.—Again, the same Plutarch, de 
Iside et Osiride,? Tov 88 "Ogiaw av nalsy SpIaluy xad oxintop yed- 
Poves, Oy 10 péy tHy TeQovoLay dupalyel, ro Od thy OUvapy’ w¢"Opunoos TOY 
Gezorta xat Bacidsvorra navtev Ziv Unatoy xat pyotega xahdr, Foms tH 
pay Unary tO xpatos avtov, tp O4 pjotegs thy eUBovllay xal ty podynow 
onpalvey. The Egyptians, when they described Osiris by those hiero- 
glyphics of an eye and a sceptre, did by the former of them signify provi- 
dence, and by the latter power ; as Homer, when he calls that Zevs, or 
Jupiter, who ruleth and reigneth over all things Uxatoy and pnotega, 
seems by the word Uatoy to denote his power and sovereignty, but by 
protege his wisdom and knowledge.—To Plutarch may be added Pro- 
clus,? who, upon Piato’s Timeus, having proved that, according to that 
philosopher, there was tod xdopou mavroc sic xad clog Smucugyos, one 
only maker of the whole world—affirms the same likewise of that divine 
poet Homer (as he there styles him), o¢ xai dia rane momoews Unatoy 
xpsrovtey xd catiga avdgay xat Sedy aitoy avupvel, xol naow evonpet 
ois Onpsovgyixois yonpaciww* That he also throughout all his poesy 
praises Jupiter as the highest of all rulers, and the father both of gods 
and men, and attributes all demiurgical notions to him.— Whereupon 
he concludes in this manner : ovr tolyuy ctunacay tyy Eddgwixny Ds0- 
loylay anepjvapey, tp Ait syy Clny Onyovgylay anovipovery’ And thus 
we have made it manifest, that all the Greekish theology universally 
ascribes to Zsvs, or Jupiter, the maker of all things.—Lastly, Aristotle 
himself confirmeth the same with his testimony, where he writes of the 
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paternal authority after this manner : 9 tev rénvery agyn Baaslixy’ S10 
xadéss “Opmoos tov Ala ngoonyogevosy sixey,! 





Hearne avdgay ve Seesy te, 
tov Baowdéa tovtay* pice yag tor Baciwsa diapigny psy Osi, 19 vive 3° 


slvas tov aitcy* Oneg nénovds to ngecPUtegoy MoOE TO vecttEgoY, xal O yer- 
rious nog to téxvov’ The paternal power or authority over children is 
a kingly authority : wherefore Homer, when he intended to set forth 
Jupiter’s kingly power over all, very well called him the father of men 
and gods. For he, that is king by nature, ought both to differ from 
those that he reigneth over, and also to be of the same kind with them ; 
as the senior is to the junior, and he that begetteth to his offspring.— 
Where Aristotle’s sense seems to be this, that Jupiter had therefore a 
natural and not acquired kingly power over all the gods, because they 
were all his offspring and begotten by him, as well as men. In which 
passage therefore Aristotle plainly acquits and frees Homer from all 
suspicion of Atheism. 

As for Hesiod, if we had not already sufficiently proved from his 
Theogonia, that all his gods (that is, his inferior deities) were genera- 
ted and made, as well as men, it might be made unquestionably evident 
from this verse of his in his Opera,® 


Me OpoSer yeyaacs Fe0i Fyntol x arPgunos. 


When the gods and mortal men, were both together, alike made or 
generated.— Where the word 6o?e is thus interpreted by the Greek 
scholiasts, exo tH avenc diins and éx tov avrot yévous, i. e. the gods and 
men were both alike made from the same root or stock.—Aand though 
it followeth immediately after, 


Xovoeoy psy nowtiwra yévos pegonay arIqunay 
“ASavatos noincay, clipe Sopot Ezovtes, 


That first of all a golden age of men was made by the immortal gods ; 
yet Moschopulus there notes, ‘49dvaros nolnoay, 6 Zevg pov éxoinosy, 
we ano tay Allow qpavegoy yivetas’ Méyes 68 mavtas tole Feovs, 10 tov évog 
Epyou éxt navtas tovs Suosdeic avapigov’ The immortal gods made ; 
the true meaning (saith he) is, that Jupiter alone made this first golden 
age of men; as may be proved from other places in the same poet ; and. 
though he speak of the gods in general, yet doth he but transfer that, 





1 De Rep. 1. i. c. xii. [p. 412. tom. iii. oper.) 
2 Ver. 106, 109, 110. 
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which was the work of one upon all of the like kind. And there are 
several other instances of this poet’s using Ssoi fer Seos, gods for god. 
But it is possible, that Hesiod’s meaning might be the same with 
Plato’s,! that though the inferior mundane gods were all made at first 
by the supreme God, as well as men, yet they being made something 
sooner than men, did afterward contribute also to the making of men. 

But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of gods, is not to be under- 
stood universally neither, but only of the inferior gods, that Zsvs or Ju- 
piter being to be expected out of the number of them, whom the same 
Hesiod, as well as Homer, makes to be the father of gods, as also the 
king of them, in these words :? 


Ainos yag navtuyv Baossic xai xolgavos torly 
"ASavateay. 


And attributes the creation of all things to him, as Proclus writeth 
upon this place, 


3 “Ov ts 31a Bootol &r3gec Speco, etc. 


By whom all mortal men are, 5: Ov mayra, xal ovx cvtoudtes* navta te 
4& xegocaveniattes, by whom all things are, and not by chance ; the 
poet, by a synecdoche, here ascribing the making of all to Jupiter — 
Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be understood of the inferior gods 
only, and not of Zets or Jupiter, who was the father and maker of them 
(though out of a watery chaos) and himself therefore atropuys, self- 
existent or unmade. 

In like manner, that Pindar’s gods were not eternal, but made or 
generated, is plainly declared by him in these words ;‘ 


“Ev avdgeiy, ty Daav yévoc* dé 
Mids 88 nydoper 
Margos appotegos. 

Unum Hominum, unum Deorum genus, 


Et ex una spiramus 
Matre utrique. 





1 In Timeo, p. 530, oper. 

2 Apud Clement. Alexandr. in Cohortat. ad Gentes, cap. vii. p. 68 
tom. i. edit. Potteri. 

> Hesiodi Opera et Dies, ver. 3. 

4 Nem. Od. vi. [p. 120. edit. Schmidii.] 
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There is one kind both of gods and men, and we both breathe from the 
same mother, or spring from the eame original — Where by the common 
mother both of gods and men, the scholiast understands the earth and 
chaos, taking the gods here for the inferior deities only, and principally 
the stars.! 

This of Pindar’s therefore is to be aerial of all the other gods, 
that they were made as well as men out of the earth or chaos, but not 
of that supreme Deity, whom the same Pindar elsewhere calls Seay 
xperictoy, the most powerful of the gode—and toy naytoy xugcor, the 
Lord of all things—and zayti aitsoy, the Cause of every thing—and 
aguototéyyny Isov, that God who is the best artificer, or was the framer 
of the whole world—and as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,? 10 xa», or 
the universe. — Which God also, according to Pindar, Chiron instructed 
- Achilles to worship principally, above all the other gods. 





podiota piv Kooviday, 
Bagvonay oregonay xegavvay te movrayy, 
Oswy otBectas’ 


The sense of which words is thus declared by the scholiast, éSaspézes 
soy yeyadopowoy xai actgandy xai xegavvay Isonctyy dla naga tovc 
Gldove Drove tysgy nat céBeoFae° That he should honor and worship the 
loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord of thunder and lightning, transcendently 
above all the other gods—-Which by the way confutes the opinion of 
those, who contend, that the supreme God, as such, was not at all wor- 
shipped by the Pagans. 

However, this is certain concerning these three, Homer, Hesiod, 
and Pindar, that they must of necessity either have been all absolute 
Atheists, in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, but making sense- 
less Chaos, Night and the Ocean, the original of all their gods without 
exception, and therefore of Jupiter himself too, that king and father of 
them ; or else assert one only eternal unmade self-existent Deity, so as 
that all the other gods were generated or created by that one. Which 
latter doubtless was their genuine sense; and the only reason, why 
Aristotle and Plato might possibly sometime have a suspicion of the 
contrary, seems to have been this—their not understanding that Mosaic 
cabala, which both Hesiod and Homer followed, of the world’s, that is 
both heaven and earth’s, being made at first out of a watery chaos ; for 
thus is the tradition declared by St. Peter, Ep. li. as lil. 
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! Vide Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. p. 710. 
2 Ibid. p. 726. 3 Pyth. Od. vi. [p. 260.] 
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There might be several remarkable passages to the same purpose, 
produced out of those two tragic poets, Zechylus and Sophocles ; which 
yet, because they have been already cited by Justin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and others; to avoid unnecessary tediousness, we shall 
here pass by. Only we think fit to observe concerning that one famous 
passage of Sophocles, 


Eic Taig aly Delay, elo dotsy G20, 
“Os ovgavoy t Etsvts xal yoiay Maxpay, 
Tlovcov t8 yagonoy oiduc, x¢vépow Alay, etc. 


Unus profecto, unus est tantum Deus, 
Cali solique machinam qui condidit, 
Vadumque ponti cerulum, et vim spiritus, etc. 


There is in truth one only God, who made heaven and earth, the sea, 
air, and winds, etc.—After which followeth also something against 
image worship; that though this be such as might well become a Chris- 
tian, and be no wherenow to be found in those extant tragedies of this 
poet (many whereof have been lost) yet the sincerity thereof cannot 
reasonably be at all suspected by us, it having been cited by so many of 
the ancient fathers in their writings against the Pagans, as particularly 
Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, Justin Martyr, Eusebius, Cyril 
and Theodoret ; of which number Clemens tells us,® that it was attested 
likewise by that ancient Pagan historiographer Hecataus. But there 
are so many places to our purpose in Euripides, that we cannot omit 
them all in his Supplices we have this, wherein all, men’s absolute de- 
pendence upon Jupiter, or one supreme Deity, is fully acknowledged.® 


‘Ne Zi, t Sita tovg tadarnagovs Bgorois 
Poovsiy léyovas; cov vag étnotypsda, 
Aodipsy te toLavd , ay ov tuyyavys Dé. 


Miseros quid homines, O deum rex et pater, 
Sapere arbitramur? Pendet e nutu tuo 
Res nostra, facimus illa quee visam tibi. 


We have also this excellent prayer to the supreme Governor of heaven 
and earth, cited out of the same tragedian :* 





1 Ex Stobai Eclog. apud Hugon. Grot. in Excerpt. veter. Comicor. et 
Tragic, p. 148. 

2 Stromat. lib..v. p. 717. 3 Ver. 734, 735, 736. 

4 Apud Clement. Alexand. Stromat. lib. v. p. 688. Vide Hug. Grotik 
Excerpta, p. 431. 
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Zot, re) navtey pedéovtt, yOnY 
Halavoy te pig Zevs ist “Aidng 

” Ovopatopevos otégysic’— 

Zu yao ty te Devig r0ig ovgavidais, 
Zuijutgor 10 Aros perayeroiver, 
X9oviay F Ady psrézecs agri 
Iigyor iy pig yuzaic, Svigur 
Tois Bovlopévor &Plovs ngopadeiy, 
IoGev EBlactoy, tis 6a xaxsiy, 
Tia Se poxagey ev Svoapsvous 
Evgsiv uozSoav avanaulay. 


Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, 
Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis, 
Tu sive Jovis nomine gaudes : 
Tu namque deos superos inter 
Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis ; 
Idem regnum terrestre tenes. 

Te lucem animis infunde virum, 
Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis 
Lucta sit ortu, ques causa mali ; 
Cui ceslicolum rite litando 
Requiem sit habere laborum. 


Where we may observe that Zeve and “4dns, Jupiter and Pluto, are both 
of them supposed to be names equally belonging to one and the same 
supreme God. And the sum of the prayer is this, That God would in- 
fuse light into the souls of men, whereby they might be enabled to know, 
what is the root, from whence al] their evils spring, and by what means 
they may avoid them. — 

Lastly, There is another devotional passage, cited out of Euripides," 
which contains also a clear acknowledgment of one self-existent Being 
that comprehends and governs the whole world : 


Zé tov Avtopuy, tov éy aiFegig 
“PopSe navtey prow duniésar? , 
Oy negh psy piss, regi 3° opgvala 
NUE aioloygoxs, Exgstog t aatoaY 
"Oxzhog évdslezeig auqpszogever. 


re ee _— 


! Apud Clement. Alexand. ubi supra, p. 717. 
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Thou sel€sprung Being, that dost all enfold, 
And in thine arms heaven’s whirling fabric hold! 
Who art encircled with resplendent light, 

And yet li’st mantled o’er in shady night! 

About whon, the exultant starry fires 

Dance nimbly round in everlasting gyres. 


For this sense of the third and fourth verses, which we think the words 
will bear, and which agrees with that Orphic passage, 
| Tlegi yoo vécpos éoripuctat, : 
That God being in himself a most bright and dazzling light, is respec- 
tively to us, and, by reason of the weakness of our understanding, cov- 
ered over with a thick cloud; as also with that in the Scripture, 
“‘ clouds and darkness are round about him:” I say, this sense we chose 
rather to follow, as more rich and august, than that other vulgar one, 
though grammatically and poetically good also: That successive day 
and night, together with a numberless multitude of stars, perpetually 
dance round about the Deity. 

Aristophanes in the very beginning of his Plutus distinguisheth be- 
twixt Zeus and 920i, Jupiter and the gods ; 


“Ng dgyalioy noGype tot: o Zev xed Oeoi, etc. 


And we have this clear testimony of Terpander, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus,! Zet navyray agya, Zev novtwy ayntog, Thou Jupiter, 
who art the original of all things ; thou Jupiter, who art the governor of 
all_—And these following verses are attributed to Menander :* 


Toy Ovta NayTwY KUQLOY yEYiXOTATOY 
Kai natéga, rovtoy Sroréles tepay povor, 
“Ayaday tovovtwy sigerny xai xtiotoga. 


Rerum universarum imperatorein et patrem, 
Solum perpetuo colere suppliciter decet, 
Artificem tants et largitorem copie. 


Where men are exhorted to worship the supreme God only, as the sole 
author of all good, or at least transcendently above al] the other gods. 
There are also two remarkable testimonies, one of Hermesianax, an 
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! Stromat. lib. vi. p. 784. 


2 Apud Euseb. Justinum Martyr. et Clement. Alexan. Which last as- 
cribes them to Diphilus. 
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ancient Greek poet, and another of Aratus, to the same purpose ; which 
shall both be reserved for other places. 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin poets, where Ennius 
first appears, deriving the gods in general (who were all the inferior 
deities) from Erebus and Night, as supposing them all to have been 
made or generated out of Chaos, nevertheless acknowledging one, who 


was 





Divumque bominumque pater, rex, 


both Father and King of gods and men—that is, the maker or creator 
of the whole world, who therefore made those gods together with the 
world out of chaos, himself being unmade. 

Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguisheth betwixt Jupiter 
and the gods, and plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient Deity,' 


«Est profecto Deus, qui que nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 


Which passage very much resembles that of Manlius Torquatus in Livy, 
“ Est celeste numen, es magne Jupiter ;” a strong asseveration of one 
supreme and universal Deity. And the same Plautus in his Rudens 
clearly asserts one supreme Monarch and Emperor over all, whom the 
inferior gods are subservient to ; 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 
Ejus sum civis civitate colitum ; 

Qui est imperator divum atque hominum Jupiter, 
Is nos per gentes alium alia disparat, 

Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem 
Noscamus.— 

Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 

Petunt, quique in jure abjurant pecuniam, 
Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem. 
Cotidie Ille scit, quis bic queerat malum. 

Iterum Ille eam rem judicatam judicat. 

Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suum 
Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 

Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 

Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii. 


Where Jupiter, the supreme monarch of gods and men, is said to ap- 


1 Cap. Act. ii. Sc. 2. 
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point other inferior gods under him, over all the parts of the earth, to 
observe the actions, manners and behaviors of men every where; and 
to return the names both of bad and good to him. Which Jupiter 
Judges over again all unjust judgments, rendering a righteous retribution 
to all. And though wicked men conceit, that he may be bribed with 
sacrifices, yet no worship is acceptable to him from the perjurious— 
Notwithstanding which, this poet afterward jumbles the supreme and 
inferior gods all together, after the usual manner, under that one gener- 
ral name of gods, because they are all supposed to be .co-governors of 
the world ; 


Facilius siqui pius est, a Diis supplicans, 
Quam qui scelestus est, inveniet veniam sibi. 


Again the same poet elsewhere brings in Hanno the Carthaginian with 
this form of prayer addressing himself to Jupiter or the supreme God ;! 


Jupiter qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus 
Vitale sevum; quem penes spes viteeque sunt bominum omnium, 
Da diem hunc sospitem, queso, rebus meis agundis. 


In the next place, we have these verses of Valerius Soranus, an an- 
cient and eminent poet, full to the purpose recorded by Varro :? 


Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse deumque, 
Progenitor genitrixque deum, Deus unus et omnis. 


To this sense : Omnipotent Jupiter, the King of kings and gods, and 
the progenitor and genetrix, the-both father and mother of those gods ; 
one God and all gods——Where the supreme and omnipotent Deity is 
styled ‘‘ progenitor et genitrix deorum,” after the same manner as he 
was called in the Orphic theology uytgonatay and aggevoFnAvs, that ex- 
pression denoting the gods and all other things to have been produced 
from him alone, and without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the tenor of this Ethnic theology, that one God was all gods 
and every god, the Pagans supposed, that whenever any inferior deity 
was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein also at once wor- 
shipped and honored. 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently declared before, 
yet we cannot well omit some other passages of his, as that grateful and 
sensible acknowledgment, 


} Pen. Act. v. See. 4. 
2 De Lingua Latina, p. 71. edit. 1581, in 8vo. 
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Quod loquor et spiro, ccoelumque et lumina solis 
Aspicio (possumne ingratus et immemor ?) 
Ipse dedit.' 


And this jn the third of his Metamorph. 


Ille pater rectorque deum, cui dextra trisculcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. 


Virgil’s theology also may sufficiently appear from his frequent ac- 
knowledgement of an omnipotent Deity, and from those verses of his 
before cited out of Ain. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one God to be the 
original of all things, at least as a soul of the world ; Servius Honoratus 
there paraphrasing thus: “‘ Deus est quidam divinus spiritus, qui per 
quatuor fusus elementa gignit universa ;” God is a certain spirit, which 
infused through the four elements, begetteth all things.—Nevertheless, 
we shall add from him this also of Venus’s prayer to Jupiter, in. 1. 


O qui res hominumque deumque 
/Eternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres ? 





Which Venus again, Ain. 10. bespeaks the same Jupiter after this 
manner : 


O pater, O hominum divumque eterna potestas ! 


Where we have this annotation of Servius: “ divumque eterna potes- 
tas, propter aliorum numinum discretionem ;” Jupiter is here called 
the eternal power of the gods, to distinguish him from all the other 
gods—that were not eternal, but made or generated from him. 

Neither ought Horace to be left out, in whom we read to the same 
purpose, lib. i. od. xii. 


Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

Laudibus? qui res hominum et deorum, 

Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum 
Temperat horis. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum : 
Proximos ille tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores. 


1 Metamorph. lib. xiv. ver. 172. 
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And again, lib. iii. od. iv. 


Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tristia ; 
Divosque, mortalesque turmas, 
Imperio regit uNus sequo. 


Where from those words of Horace, “ solitis parentis laudibus,” it 
appears, that the one supreme Deity, the parent and maker of all things, 
was then wont to be celebrated by the Pagans as such above all the 
other gods. And whereas those Pagans vulgarly ascribed the govern- 
ment of the seas particularly to Neptune, of the earth and Hades or In- 
feri (which are here called tristia Regna) to Pluto, these being here 
attributed by Horace to one and the same supreme and universal Deity : it 
may well be concluded from thence, that Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, 
were but three several names or notions of one supreme Numen, whose 
sovereignty notwithstanding was chiefly signified by Jupiter. Which 
same is to be said of Pallas or Minerva too, that signifying the eternal 
Wisdom, that it was but another name of God also, though looked upon 
as inferior to that of Jupiter, aud next in dignity to it; unless we should 
conclude it to be a second Divine hypostasis, according to the doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans and Platonists (probably not unknown to Horace) 
as also to that Scripture cabala, ‘'I was set up from everlasting, or 
ever the earth was; when there were no depths, I was brought forth,” 
etc. But of this more afterward. 

Lastly, we shall conclude with Manilius, who lived in the same 
Augustean age, and was a zealous opposer of that Atheistical hypothe- 
sis of Epicurus and Lucretius, as appears from these verses of his; 


1 Quis credat tantas operum sine numine moles, 
Ex minimis cescoque creatum federe mundum ? 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme Deity, the framer ia 
governor of the whole world, in this manner, lib. il. 


2 Namque canam tacita naturam mente potentam 
Infusumque Deum colo, terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem sequali moderantem fodere molem, 
Totemque alterno consensu vivere mufdum, 
Et rationis agi motu ; quum SPIRITUS UNUS 

1 Lib. i. ver. 492, 493. 2 Ver. 61, etc. 
Vol I. 62 
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Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbern, 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, etc. 


And again, 


Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 
Vis anime divina regit, sacroque meatu 
Conspirat Deus et tacita ratione gubernat. 


And lib. iv.' 


Faciem ceeli non invidet orbi 
Ipse Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque recludit, 
Semper volvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert ; 
Ut bene cognosci possit, monstretque videndo, 
Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leges. 
Ipse vocat nostros animos ad sydera mundus, 
Nec patitur, quia non condit, sua jura latere. 





Where notwithstanding we confess, that the whole animated world, or 
rather the Soul thereof, is, according to the Stoical doctrine, made by 
Manilius to be the supreme Numen. 

XX. We now pass from the poets of the Pagaus to their phi- 
losophers. A modern writer? concerning the religion of the Gentiles, 
affirmeth this to have been the opinion of very eminent philosophers, 
That even all the minor gods of the Payans did exist of themselves 
from eternity unmade, they giving many reasons for the same. But 
how far from truth this is, will (as we conceive) appear sufficiently from 
the sequel of this discourse. And we cannot conclude otherwise, but 
that this learned writer did mistake that opinion of Aristotle and the 
latter Platonists, concerning the eternity of the world and gods, as if 
they had therefore asserted the self-existence of them; the contrary 
whereunto hath been already manifested. Wherefore we shall now 
make it unquestionably evident, by a particular enumeration, that the 
generality of the Pagan philosophers, who were Theists, however they 
acknowledged a multiplicity of gods, yet asserted one only self-existent 
Deity, or a universal Numen, by whom the world and all those other 
gods were made. There being only some few Ditheists to be excepted 
(such as Plutarch and Attious,) who, out of a certain softness and ten- 
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derness of nature, that they might free the one good God from the im- 
putation of evils, would needs set up, besides him, an evil soul or de- 
mon also in the world self-existent, to bear all the blame of them. 

And indeed Epicurus is the only person that we can find amongst 
the reputed philosophers, who though pretending to acknowledge gods, 
yet professedly opposed monarchy, and verbally asserted a multitade of 
eternal, unmade, self-existent deities ; but such as had nothing at all 
to do, either with the making or governing of the world. The reason 
whereof was, because’ he would by no means admit the world to 
have been made by any mind or understanding. Wherefore he con- 
cluded, 


1 Naturam rerum haud divina mente coortam ; 


That there was no God the dOnpsovgyos, or framer of the world.—But 
nevertheless, that he might decline the odium of being accounted an 
Atheist, he pretended to assert a multitude of gods unmade and incor- 
ruptible, such as were unconcerned in the fabric of the world. Where- 
in first it is evident, that he was not serious and sincere, because he re- 
ally admitting no other principles of things in his philosophy, besides 
atoms and vacuum, agreeably thereunto could acknowledge no other 
gods than such as were compounded out of atoms, and therefore cor- 
ruptible. And thus does Origen declare the doctrine of Epicurus, not 
indeed as he pretended to hold it, but as, according to the tenor of his 
principles, he must have held it, had he really asserted any gods at all, 
20i tov “Ensxovgou Geol, civ Peros &F atcuev tuyyavortes, xat 10 Soov éni tH 
avotoces avalviol, meaypatevortas tag PPogonowves atouous anocelsa Fou ; 
Epicarus’s gods being compounded of atoms, and therefore by their 
very constitution corruptible, are in continual labor and toil, struggling 
with their corruptive principles.—Nevertheless if Epicurus had in good 
earnest asserted such a commonwealth of gods, as were neither made 
out of atoms, nor yet corruptible : so long as he denied the world to 
have been made by any mind or wisdom (as we have already declared) 
he ought not to be reckoned amongst the Theists, but Atheists. 
Thales the Milesian was one of the most ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, and that he admitted a plurality of gods in some sense, is evident 
from that saying of his cited by Aristotle,> xavra Seay ndngn, all things 
are full of gods. But that notwithstanding he asserted one supreme 





1 Lucret. lib. iii. [ver. 150.] 2 Lib. iv. contra Celaus, p. 169. 
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and only uomade or self-existent Deity, is also manifest from that other 
apothegm of his in Laertius,! ngeoSutatoy navter 0 9205, ayiventor vag ° 
God is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade. From whence it 
may be concluded, that all Thales’s other gods were generated, and 
the offspring of one sole unmade Deity. 

Pherecydes Syrus was Thales’s contemporary of whom Aristotle ia 
his Metaphysics? hath recorded, that he affirmed to yevyyyjcay xgetor 
agcotoy, that the first principle, from whence all other things were gen- 
erated, was the best or an absolutely perfect being; so as that in the 
scale of nature, things did not ascend upwards from the most imperfect 
to the more perfect beings, but, on the contrary, descend downwards 
from the most perfect to the less perfect. Moreover, Laertius informs 
us,? that this was the beginning of one of Pherecydes’s books, Zevs pir 
xad xpovoc tig uel, xat ySov 3y* Jupiter, and time, and the earth always 
were.— Where, notwithstanding, in the following words, he makes the 
earth to be dependent upon Jupiter ; though some reading xgovos here in- 
stead of ygévec, seem to understand him thus, that Jupiter and Saturn, 
really one and the same Numen, was always from eternity. How- 
ever, there is in these words an acknowledgement of one single and 
eternal Deity. 

Pythagoras was the most eminent of all the ancient philosophers, 
who, that he was a Polytheist as well as the other Pagans, may be 
concluded from the beginning of the Golden Verses (though not written 
by him,) 


ASavatous piv ngata Seois youm, ws Sidxevtas, 
Tiva, xai céBov dexov* Exe” jowas ayavors* 
Tov ta xatayPovious cshs Saipovac, Evvoue sélar. 


Wherein men are exhorted in the first to worship the immortal gods, 
and that accordingly as they were appointed by Jaw; after them 
the heroes, and last of all the terrestrial demons. And accordingly 
Laertius‘ gives this account of Pythagoras’s piety ; tipas Dsoic deiv vo- 
pitery xad jowcty, uy tasicas. That he conceived men ought to worship 
both the gods and the heroes, though not with equal honor.—And 
who these gods of Pythagoras were, the same writer also declareth,° 
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2 Lib. xii. cap. iv. p. 446. tom. iv. oper. 3 Lib. i. segm. exix. p. 76. 
4 Lib. viii. segm. xxxiii. p. 514. Vide etiam segm. xxiii. p. 506. 

5 ‘Segm. xxvii. p. 509. 
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Gdsoy te nad otlnyny xai rots Gloves dotégas slvas Fsovc’ That they were 
in part, at least, the sun, and moon, and stars. 

Notwithstanding which, that Pythagoras acknowledged one su- 
preme and universal Numen, which therefore was the original of all 
those other gods, may partly appear from that prayer in the Golden 
Verses, which, whether written by Philolaus or Lysis, or some other 
follower of Pythagoras, were undoubtedly ancient and agreeable to his 
doctrine. | 


1 Zev marsg, 7] WOALGY 18 xaxdy Aicuas anaytas* 
Ei naow delfaig oi tH Ioiuore xoartas ° 


Jupiter alme, malis jubeas vel solvier omnes : 
Omnibus utantur vel quonam dseemone monstra. 


Upon which Hierocles? thus writeth : to» zointyy xat woéga tovde tov 
navtos EFog Hy tots IvGayogelois 1 tov Btog, xat Zyvos, ovouate cepvivery’ 
8,” oy vag 10 elvas, xai to fyv, tog naoLy tnagye, tovtoy Dixatoy ano THs 
évegyelas ovouatesSo4* It was the manner of the Pythagoreans to hon- 
or the Maker and Father of this whole universe with the name of Dis 
and Zen, it being just, that he, who giveth being and life to all, should 
be denominated from thence.—And again afterward : t0 tod Atos ovo- 
pa ctpBoloy dots, xak eixay ty poi Snuroveyixis ovotas, tH tots meUtOUS 
Seusvovs Toig Meaypace te Gyopata Sia coplas tnegBolry, Wonks tevas ayal- 
patonowts aglotors, Sia ray ovouatoy, as Jt” eixoveny, éupavicas aitay 
tag Suvapecc* This very name Zeus is a convenient symbol or image of 
the demiurgical nature. And they, who first gave names to things, 
were by reason of a certain wonderful wisdom of theirs a kind of excel- 
lent statuaries; they by those several names, as images, lively repre- 
senting the natures of things. Moreover, that this Pythagoric prayer 
was directed to the supreme Numen and King of gods, Jamblichus thus 
declares in his Protreptics,° év 51) tovrors pla wey aglotn magaxdnots sig thy 
Selav evdaiporlay 4 wsustypsyn tai evyais xab avaxdyjosos tov Sey, xa pa 
Lista tov Baciéng avtay Js: Here is an excellent exhortation of these 
Golden Verses to the pursuit of Divine felicity, mingled together with 
prayers and the invocation of the gods, but especially of that Jupiter 
who is the king of them.—Moreover the same might further appear 
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1 Salmas. Preef. in Tab. Ceb. Arab. © 
2 Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythag. p. 200. edit. Needhami. 
> Cap. iii. p. 10, edit. Arcerii. 
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from those Pythagoric fragments,! that are still extant; as that of Ocel- 
lus Lucanus, and others, who were moralists, in which as gods are 
sometimes spoken of plurally, so also is God often singularly used for 
that supreme Deity, which containeth the whole. 

Bat this will be most of all manifest from what hath been recorded 
concerning the Pythagoric philosophy, and its making a monad the 
first principle. It is true, indeed, that the writer De Placitis Philoeo- 
phorum doth affirm Pythagoras to have asserted two subetantial princi- 
ples self-exisent, a monad and a dyad ; by the former of which, as God 
is confessed to have been meant, so the latter of them is declared with 
some uncertainty, it being in one place interpreted tn be a demon, or a 
principle of evil ;? Mudayogas tay apyay thy pev povada soy, xab taya- 
Sov, tg dotiy 5 tov Evog POG, ALTOS O yOUS* ry 8” ogsectoy Svada dal- 
ova, xad to xoxo, etc.. Pythagoras’s first principle is God and Good, 
which is the nature of unity, and a perfect mind ; but his other princi- 
ple of duality is a demon or evil.— But in another place expounded to 
be matter : 2 xudey tH» povada xai aogictoy Svada éy tais agyais: onevdn 
36 aite tov aoyay 7 pay Ent to mosytixoy attoy xal sidixor, (6xep dati rots 
5 Geog) 4 58 éxito madytixoy te xad vdsxor (Oneg dotiy 0 Spates xogpos’) 
Pythagoras’s principles were a monad and infinite quality: the former 
of them an active pritciple, Mind or God; the latter passive and mat- 
ter. And Plutarch in some other writings of his, declares that the first 
matter did not exist alone by itself dead and inanimate, but acted with 
an irrational soul ; and that both these together made up the wicked 
demon of his. And, doubtless, this book De Placitis Philosophorum 
was either written by Plutarch himself, or else by some disciple and 
follower of his according to his principles. Wherefore this account 
which is therein given of the Pythagoric doctrine, was probably infect- 
ed with that private conceit of Plutarch’s, that God and a wicked de- 
mon, or else matter, together with an irrational soul, self-existent, were 
the first principles of the universe. Though we do acknowledge 
that others also, besides Plutarch, have supposed Pythagoras to have 
made two self-existent principles, God and matter, but not animate, 
por informed, as Plutarch supposed, with any irrational or wicked 


. soul. 


Notwithstanding which, it may well be made a question, whether 
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} These are published by Dr. Thomas Gale in his Opuscula Veter. 
Moral et Mytholog. A:nsterd. 1638. in 8vo. 


2 De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 
3 Lib. i. cap. iii. [p. 876. tom. ii. oper.) 
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Pythagoras by his dyad meant matter or no ; because Malchus or Por- 
phyrius, in the life of Pythagoras, thus interprets those two Pythagoric 
principles of unity and duality ;! 20 aitcoy,17¢ cupnvoias xai tig ovpta- 
Selac, xai tig corngles tay Chow tov xata tata xad coavtos Exortos, fy 
Rooenyogeveay, xai yap to Ey tOis MATA pEQOg EY ToLOVTOY Unagye, 1jvoYss¥OU 
teis pdgsos nai cupnvoiy, xota pstougiay tov xgotou aitiov’ tor dé tijs 
étegosytos xai anaorntog xai Raytog TOU psgiotoY xai éy pstafody xai Gddote 
Gila iyovteg Svoedi Aoyor xai Svada ngocnyogevoovy: ‘The cause of that 
sympathy, harmony, and agreement, which is in things, and of the 
conservation of the whole, which is always the same and like itself, was 
by Pythagoras called unity or a monad (that unity, which is in the 
things themselves, being but a participation of the first cause): but the 
reason of alterity, inequality and unconstant irregularity in things, was 
by him called a dyad.—T has, according to Porphyrius, by the Pytha- 
goric dyad is not so much meant matter, as the infinite and indetermi- 
nate nature, and the passive capability of things. So that the monad 
and dyad of Pythagoras seem to have been the same with Plato’s xégas 
and axegoy, his finite and infinite in his Philebus; the former of which 
two only is substantial, that first most simple being, the cause of all 
unity, and the measure of all things. 

However, if Pythagoras’s dyad be to be understood of a substantial mat- 
ter, it will not therefore follow, that he supposed matter to be self-exist- 
ent and independent upon the Deity, since, according to the best and 
most ancient writers, his dyad was no ‘primary but a secondary thing 
only, and derived from his Monad, the sole original of all things. Thus 
Diogenes Laertius tells us,” that Alexander, who wrote the successions 
of philosophers, affirmed he had found in the Pythagoric Commenta- 
ries, Goyny péy thr axavrey, porada* éx Os tho porados, aogistoy Svada, 
cng ay Viny 17) povads iti Syts URoctives * that a Monad was the princi- 
ple of all things, but that from this Monad was derived infinite duality, 
as matter for the Monad to work apon, as the active cause.— With 
which agreeth Hermias,° affirming this to be one of the greatest of all 
the Pythagoric mysteries, that a Monad was the sole principle of all 
things. Accordingly whereunto, Clemens Alexandrinus cites this pas- 
sage ‘ out of Thearidas, an ancient Pythagorean, in his book concern- 
ing nature, <4 agya tay Ovtuy, aoxa usr Ovteg alnSiva, pla’ Kelva yao éy 
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1 Pi, 203. 2 Lib. viii. segm. xxv, p. 507. 
3 Irrisione Philos. Gentilis, sec. xvi. p. 225. 


4 Dr. Cudworth does not cite this passage as it is in Clemens Alex- 
andr. but as it is given by Euseb. Preeparat. Evangel. lib. v. cap. xxiv. 
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core té dot éy xai povos,' the true principle of all things was only 
one; for this was in the beginning one alone.—Which words also seem 
to imply the world to have had a novity of existence or beginning of 
duration. And, indeed, however Ocellus Lucanus writes, yet that 
Pythagoras himself did not hold the eternity of the world, may be con- 
cluded from what Porphyrius? records of him, where he gives an ac- 
count of that his superstitious abstinence from beans; ots 75 meatns ae- 
Zig nak yevécews tagatropéyns, xa cokloy aya ournveypévey xal cveneoo- 
pévw xai cvcornnopsvesy dy ti v7, xax Oliyor yévecis xal Sraxgeoty ovvécrn, 
Couy ta ouou yevousvey, xal purdy avadopsvey, tors On ano tig auTae 
annsdov0g, avSounous ovotivas xai xvapovg Blactivo:* That at the be- 
ginning things being confounded and mingled together, the generation 
and secretion of them afterward proceeded by degrees, animals and 
plants appearing ; at which time, also, from the same putrefied matter, 
sprung up both men and beans.— 

Pythagoras is generally reported to have held a trinity of Divine 
hypostases : and, therefore, when St. Cyril® affirmeth Pythagoras to 
have called God wvzwouw tov Glay xvxloy, xai nayvtey xiynow, the anima- 
tion of the whole heavens, and the motion of all things—adding, that 
God was not, as some supposed, éxro¢ tH¢ Seaxoopgoens, Gd éy wire Log 
éy ol, without the fabric of the world, but whole in the whole—this 
seems properly to be understood of that third Divine hypostasis of the 
Pythagoric trinity, namely, the eternal Psyche. Again, when God is 
called in Plutarch,‘ according to Pythagoras, avtos 0 voc, mind itself 
—this seems to be meant properly of his second hypostasis ; the su- 
preme Deity, according to him, being something above mind or intel- 
lect. In like manner, when in Cicero,° Pythagoras’s opinion concern- 
ing the Deity is thus represented : “ Deum esse animum per naturam 
rerum omnium intentam et commeantem, ex quo animi nostri carpe- 
rentur ;” that God was a mind passing through the whole nature of 
things, from whom our souls were, as it were, decerped or cut out— 
and again, “ex universa mente divina delibato esse animos nostros ;”’ 
this in all probability was to be understood also either of the third or 
second Divine hypostasis, and not of the first, which was properly 
called by him to & and pcyas, a unity and monad ;° and also, as Plu- 


1 Strom. v. p.611.,[p. 728. edit. Potteri.] 
? In vita Pythag. p. 43. edit. Kusteri. 

3 Contra Julian. lib. i. p. 30. 

4 De Placit. Philosoph. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 

5 De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 2895. tom. ix. oper. 
$ Met. L i. ¢. vi. [p. 262. tom. iv. oper.] 
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tarch! tells us, 10 ayador, goodness itself.—Aristotle plainly affirmeth, 
that some of the ancient theologers amongst the Pagans made fgwta, or 
Love, to be the first principle of all things, that is, the supreme Deity ; 
and we have already showed, that Orpheus was one of these. For 
when tgas xolvtegnng and xodvpytus, delightful Love, and that, which is 
not blind, but full of wisdom and counsel—is made by him to be aito- 
telés and ngecfutaroy, self-perfect and the oldest of all things—it is 
plain, that he supposed it to be nothing less than the supreme Deity. 
Wherefore, since Pythagoras is generally affirmed to have followed the 
Orphic principles, we may from hence presume, that he did it in this 
also. Though it be very true, that Plato, who called the supreme Deity 
sayaSoy, as well as Pythagoras, did dissent from the Orphic theology 
in this, and would not acknowledge Love for a name of the supreme 
Deity ; as when in his Symposion in the person of Agatho he speaks 
thus : aldo nxolla alla omoloydy, toit0 oty Suoloyd, cic "Egus Kgovou 
nai Ianetod agyacotegos éotiy’ Glla qnui vewratoy avroy sivas Gedy, xed asd 
yéov’ Though I should readily grant to Phedrus many other things, 
yet I cannot consent to him in this, that Love was older than Saturn 
and [apet ; but, on the contrary, I do affirm him to be the youngest of 
the gods, as he is always youthful. They, who made Love older than 
Saturn as well as Iapet, supposed it to be the supreme Deity : where- 
fore Plato here, on the contrary, affirms Love not to be the supreme 
Deity or Creator of all, but a creature ; a certain junior god ; or, in- 
deed, as he afterward adds, not so much a god as a demon, it beinga | 
thing which plainly implies imperfection in it. ‘‘ Love (saith he) is a 
philosopher, whereas Seay ovdels quocogel, ovd éxePupss coqos yevécFor 
tote ya, no god philosophizeth, nor desires to be made wise, because 
he is so already.”—Agreeably with which doctrine of his, Plotinus? 
determines, that Love is peculiar to that middle rank of beings called 
souls ; xaca wuyn, apgodity xad tovto aivirtetas xad ta tHE apQoditNS ye- 
véPhsc, xat 6 Eows 6 pet adsiig yevopevos* tog ovvy xara qicw Exovca puzn 
S204, ivaxDijvas Sdlovoa, aoneg nagPévos xalyn mg0¢ xaloy avdga. otay 08 
tig yiveosy AGovoa, oloy pynotelaig anatnDj, Gliov agtaptvn Syntoy igota, 
donulg natgos uBgiteras, etc. Every soul is a Venus, which is also inti- 
mated by Venus’s nativity, and Love’s being begotten with her: 
wherefore the soul being in its right natural state loves God, desiring 
to be united with him, which is a pure, heavenly and virgin love ; but 
when it descends to generation, being courted with these amorous 





1 De Placit. Philos. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 881. 
q Libro de Bono vel Uno, Ennead. vi. lib. ix. cap. xii. p. 768. 
Vol. I. 63 
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allurements here below, and deceived by them, it changeth that its 
Divine and heavenly love for another mortal one : bat if it again shake 
off these lascivious and wanton loves, and keep itself chaste from them, 
retarning back to its own father and original, it will be rightly affected 
as it ought —But the reason of this difference betwixt the Orpheists 
and Plato, that the former made Love to be the oldest of all the 
gods, bat the latter to be a junior god or demon, proceeded only from 
an equivocation in the word love. For Plato’s Love was the daughter 
of Penia, that is, poverty and indigency, together with a mixture of 
logos, or riches ; and being so as it were compounded of plenty and 
poverty, was in plain language uo other than the love of desire, which, 
as Aristotle affirmeth, is peta Avanc, accompanied with grief and pain. 
But that Orphic and Pythagoric love was nothing else but 2z0gos and 
etnogia, infinite riches and plenty, a love of redundancy and overflow- 
ing fulness, delighting to communicate itself, which was therefore said 
to be the oldest of all things and the most perfect, that is, the supreme 
Deity ; according to which notion also, in the Scriptare itself, God 
seems to be called love, though the word be not there ige¢, bat ayaxn. 
But, to say the trath, Parmenides’s love (however made a principle 
somewhere by Aristotle’) seems to be neither exactly the same with 
the Orphic, nor yet with the Platonic love, it being not the supreme 
Deity, and yet the first of the created gods ; which appears from Sim- 
plicius’s* connecting these two verses of his together in this manner : 


"Ey 04 péow tovteyr daiuey of nurvta xuBeorag, 
savtyy xat Sear aitiay elval prot, léyor, 
Tgenicrov péy tgata Sea pyrlccaro navtesy * 


In the midst of these elements is that God, which governeth all things, 
and whom Parmenides, affirmeth to be the cause of gods, writing thus: 
God first of all created Love, before the other gods— Wherefore by 
this Love of Parmenides is understood nothing else, but the lower soul 
of the world, together with a plastic nature, which though it be the 
original of motion and activity in this corporeal world, yet is it but a 
secondary or created god ; before whose production, necessity is said 
by those Ethnic theologers to have reigned : the true meaning whereof 
seems to be this, that before that Divine Spirit moved upon the waters, 
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! Physicor. lib. i. cap. ii. iii. p. 446. tom. i. oper. Adde Metaph. lib. i. 
cap. v. p. 269. 
2 Commentar. in Aristot. Phys. p 152. edit. Greec. Aldin. 
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and brought things into an orderly system, there was nothing but the 
necessity of material motions, unguided by any orderly wisdom or 
method for good (that is, hy Love) in that confused and floating chaos. 

But Pythagoras, it seemeth, did not only call the supreme Deity a 
monad, but also a tetrad or tetractys ; for, it is generally affirmed, that 
Pythagoras himself was wont to swear hereby : though Porphyrius and 
Jamblichus and others write, that the disciples of Pythagoras swore by 
Pythagoras, who had delivered to them the doctrine or cabala of this 
Tetractys. Which Tetractys also in the Golden Verses is called myn 
ésyyaou pictus, the fountain of the eternal nature, an expression, that 
cannot properly belong to any thing but the supreme Deity. And thus 
Hierocles,' odx tory einsiv & pn tig tetgaxrvos, og Giins, xa aexis Hetnras’ 
Foxe yoy, oc Epaper, Onoveyos tay Slow, xab aitta 9 T'itgas, Geog vontos, 
alssos 10v ovgaviloy, xat aicntov Geo. There is nothing in the whole 
world, which doth not depend upon the Tetractys, as its root and prin- 
ciple. For the Tetrad is, as we have already said, the Maker of all 
things ; the intelligible God, the cause of the heavenly aud sensible god, 
that is, of the animated world or heaven.—Now the latter Pythagoreans 
and Platonists endeavor to give reasons, why God should be called Te 
tras or Tetractys, from certain mysteries in that number four, as for ex- 
ample ; first, because the tetrad is Sivopic Sexados, the power of the 
decad—it virtually containing the whole decad in it, which is all 
numbers or beings; but the bottom of this mystery is no more than 
this, that one, two, three, four, added all together, make up ten. 
Again, because the tetrad is an arithmetical mediety betwixt the monad 
and the hebdomad ; which monad and hebdomad are said to agree in 
this, that as the monad is ingenit or unmade, it being the original and 
fountain of all numbers, so is the hebdomad said to be, not only nagFévog, 
but dyjrwg, a motherless, as well as virgin number.— Wherefore the 
tetrad lying in the middle betwixt the ingen# monad, and the mother- 
less virgin hebdomad ; and it being both begotten and begetting, say 
they, must needs be a very mysterious number, and fitly represent the 
Deity. Whereas, indeed, it was therefore unfit to represent the Deity, 
because it is begotten by the multiplication of another number ; as the 
hebdomad therefore doth not very fitly symbolize with it neither, be- 
cause it is barren or begets nothing at all within the decad, for which 
cause it is called a virgin. Again, itis further added, that the tetrad 
fitly resembles that, which is solid, because, as a point answers to & 
monad, and a line to a dyad, anda superficies to a triad, (the first and 
most simple figure being a triangle ;) so the tetrad properly represents. 
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the solid, the first pyramid being found in it. But, upon this considere- 
tion, the tetrad could not be so fit a symbol of the incorporeal Deity, 
neither as of the corporeal world. Wherefore these things being all so 
trifling, slight and fantastical, and it being really absurd for Pythagoras 
to call his Monad a Tetrad; the late conjecture of some learned men 
amongst us' seems to be much more probable, that Pythagoras’s 
Tetractys was really nothing else but the Tetragrammaton, or that pro- 
per name of the supreme God amongst the Hebrews, consisting of four 
letters or consonants. Neither ought it to be wondered at, that Pytha- 
goras (who besides his travelling into Egypt, Persia, and Chaldea, and 
his sojourning at Sidon, is affirmed by Josephus, Porphyrius and others, 
to have conversed with the Hebrews also) should be so well acquainted 
with the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, since it was not unknown to the 
Heturians and Latins, their Jove being certainly nothing else. And 
indeed, it is the opinion of some philologers, that even in the Golden 
Verses themselves, notwithstanding the seeming repugnancy of the 
syntax, it is not Pythagoras, that is sworn by, but this ‘Tetractys or 
Tetragrammaton ; that is, Jova or Jehovah, the name of God, being put 
for God himself, according to that received doctrine of the Hebrews 
NIT 7901 IW Nit that God and his name were all one—as if the 
meaning of those words, 


Nal po tov apetiog yuyg nagadorta Tstgaxtvy 
Hayay aevvaov pi'ceox. 





were this: By the Tetragrammaton or Jovah, who hath communicated 
[himself or] the fountain of the eternal nature to our human souls; for 
these, according to the Pythagoric doctrine, were said to be! ez mente 
divina carpte et delibate, i. e. nothing but derivative streams from that 
first fountain of the Divine mind. 

Wherefore we shall now sum up all concerning Pythagoras in this 
conclusion of St. Cyril’s :5 idov 39 cagdis, Iva te slyas Aéyes tov Tey Glew 
Geor, xad navtwy Goxny doyatyy ts tay aitov Suvcueay, pactiga xai 
puzooiy, 106 Cworolnor tay Olay xad xixdow nadvswy xlynoww' magixtac Jé 
Ta navta wag avtov xat tiv éx tov wy dytog cig to elvae xivnow Aayorta 
gaiveras’ Behold we see clearly, that Pythagoras held there was one 





1 Selden de Diis Syris Syntagm. ii. cap. i. p. 209, 210. et Theophilus 
Gale in his Court of the Gentiles, part ii. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 147. edit. 
Oxon. 1672..in quarto. : 


_® Cicer. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 2895, oper. 
> Con. Jul. 1. i. [p. 30.] 
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God of the whole universe, the principle and cause of all things, the 
illuminator, animator, and quickeéner of the whole, and original of mo- 
tion ; from whom all things were derived, and brought out of ponents 
into being. 

Next to Pythagoras, in order of time, was Xenophanes the Coloph- 
onian, the head of the Eleatic sect of philosophers, who, that he was 
an ascertor both of many gods and one God, sufficiently appears from 
that verse of his before cited, and attested both by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,' and Sextus the philosopher : 


Eig Oso ty 28, 9s0ic8 xai avPgenows psyvotos” 


Thereisone God, the greatest both amongst gods and men.—Concern- 
ing which greatest God, this other verse of Xenophanes is also 
vouched ; 


Kat anavev9-e novoio voov, posvi navta xgadabyec 


That he moveth the whole world without any labor or toil, merely by 
mind.—Besides which, Cicero® and others tell us, that this Xenophanes 
philosophizing concerning the supreme Deity, was wont to call it é» xa? 
may, one and all—as being one most simple being, that virtually con- 
taineth all things. But Xenophanes’s Theosophy, or Divine philosophy, 
is most fully declared by Simplicius out of Theophrastus in this man- 
ner:* Miay de tyy agyny, toe ty 10 Cy xai nay, xai ots nemegaopsvoy 
ots axsigoy, olte xivovpevoy odts joEuoty, Zsvoparyy toy Kolopwrnoy 
toy Iagusrvidov SWacxaloy inoriderdal gnow 6 Osopeactos. cpoloyay 
itégas elvas padloy 4 rig negi puotws ictoglas, IHY MYTYNY THs toVtOU 
Sokns. to yao ty tolto xas mar tov Osoy tleyey 6 Zevoparns qy eva 
piv Oeixnvvoww dx tov naytav xQatiotoy sivas’ wleover vag noe Ovteuy, 
opolors avayxn Unagyay Raat tO xgateiy’ to 58 NaYtoN xgasiotor xa ageotoy 
Ox0¢" a yérmtoy 83 édsixvvsey————xal oi't2 én ansigor outs merregag pire 
slyou’ . Osdts & dnsigoy ey 10 Mn Gy, eg Osa aQxTY Exor mins poor pies télog. 
neguivay 0& ng0¢ Gldnla ta nel’ naganinolas 5é xai tny xiynow apacess 
xas thy igrulay’ axtyntoy péy, etc. Theophrastus affirmeth, that Xeno- 
phanes the Colophonian, Parmenides’s master, made one principle of 
all things, he calling it one and all, and determining it to be neither 
finite nor infinite (in a certain sense) and neither moving nor resting. 
Which Theophrastus also declares, that Xenophanes in this did not 





1 Stromat. lib. v. p. 714. 
In Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. p. 2315. tom. viii. oper. 
3 In Aristot. Phys. p. 5, 6. 
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write as a natural philosopher or physiologer, but as a metaphysician or 
theologer only ; Xenophanes’s one and all being nothing else but God. 
Whom he proved to be one solitary being from hence, because God is 
the best and most powerful of all things; and there being many de- 
grees of entity, there must needs be something supreme to rule over all. 
Which best and most powerful Being can be but one. He also did 
demonstrate it to be unmade, as likewise to be neither finite nor infinite 
(in a certain sense;) as he removed both motion and rest from God. 
Wherefore, when he saith, that God always remaineth or resteth the 
same, he understands not this of that rest which is opposite to motion, 
and which belongs to such things as may be moved; bat of a certain 
other rest, which is both above that motion and its contrary.—From 
whence it is evident, that Xenophanes supposed (as Sextus the philoso- 
pher also affirmeth) God to be incorporeal, a being unlike to all other 
things, and therefore of which no image could be made. And now we 
understand, that Aristotle’ dealt not ingenuously with Xenophanes, 
when from that expression of his, that God was opa:gos:dys, or sphery- 
form—he would infer that Xenophanes made God to be a body, and 
nothing else but the round corporeal world animated ; which yet was 
repugnant also to another physical hypothesis of thissame Xenophanes, 
anelgous illovs slyas xai celnvas, that there were infinite suns and moons; 
—by which moons he understood planets, affirming them to be all 
habitable earths, as Cicero tells us.2_ Wherefore, as Simplicius resolves, 
God was said to be cpacgosidnc, or sphery-form—by Xenophanes only 
in this sense, as being savtazoSev Ouoros, every way like and uniform.— 
However, it is plain, that Xenophanes asserting one God, who was all, 
or the universe, could not acknowledge a multitude of partial, self-ex- 
istent deities. 

Heraclitus was no clear, but a confounded philosopher (he being 
neither a good naturalist nor metaphysician) and therefore it is very 
hard, or rather impossible, to reconcile his several opinions with one 
another. Which is a thing the less to be wondered at, because, 
amongst the rest of his opinions, this also is said to have been one, that 
contradictories may be true: and his writings were accordingly, as 
Plato intimates, stuffed with unintelligible, mysterious nonsense.> For, 
first, he is affirmed to have acknowledged no other substance besides 
body, and to have maintained, that that all things did flow, and nothing 
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1 Vid. libr. de Xenophane, Zenno et. Gorgia, cap. iv. p. . B43, 8: 844, 
2 Vid. Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap. xxxix. p. 2319. tom. viii. oper. 
3 Vide sext. Empiric. Hypotypos. lib. i. cap. xxix. p. 53. 

$ Vide Platon. in Convivio, p. 321. 
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stand or remain the same; and yet in his epistles (according to the 
common opinion of philosophers at that time) doth he suppose the pre- 
and post-existence of human souls in these words;! taza xait yuyy 
parteveras anclvory bavrijs 78n nord éx tov Seopotnglov tovrov' xs aetopsyou 
Tov soparos dxx’ntovea, avauimrynoxeras ta Ratose yoola, tyFev xatslGovca 
negusSalieto gcov capa tePves0g tovro, 0 Soxel, etc. My soul seemeth to 
vaticinate and presage its approaching dismission and freedom from this 
its prison ; and looking out, as it were, through the cracks and crannies 
of this body, to remember those its native regions or countries, from 
whence descending it was clothed with this flowing mortal body; 
which is made up and constipated of phlegm, choler, serum, blood, 
nerves, bones and flesh.—And, not only so, but he also there acknowl- 
edgeth the soul’s immortality, which Stoics, allowing its permanency 
after death, for some time at least, and to the next conflagration, did 
deny ; Steeras 10 oda tig 10 siuagudyoy, alka ov yuyy Storr Glia 
aGdvatoy ovce yxoijpa, cic ovgavoy avantyortas petagarocg’ Oétorras OF ps 
aiSigios Sopot, xat molstedcopas ox dy avSpamow Gt dy Geox. This 
body shall be fatally changed to something else ; but my soo! shall not 
die or perish, but, being an immortal thing, shall fly away mounting up- 
wards to heaven; those etherial houses shal) receive me, and I shall no 
longer converse with men, but gods.— Again, though Heraclitus assert- 
ed the fatal necessity of all things, yet notwithstanding was he a strict 
moralist, and upon this account highly esteemed by the Stoics, who 
followed him in this and other things; and he makes no small pretence 
to it himself in his epistle to Hermodorus,? xat suosys toldoi xai Svozegda- 
taro, aPlos xatagSurtas verixnxa qdovas, vevianxa yonpata, vevlenxa 
pilotiplay, xatexciaca Seliay, xatenclatca xolaxelay ovx avtdéye: pos 
pidy poBsizal ps linn, pofsital us ogy xata tovtay altar xal aitos 
doteqpavopas, duavip exstartay, ovy tnx EvgueSéing I have also had my 
difficult labors and conflicts as well as Hercules; I have conquered 
ambition ; I have subdued cowardice and flattery ; neither fear nor in- 
temperance can control me; grief and anger are afraid of me, and fly 
away from me. These are the victories, for which I am crowned, not 
by Eurystheus, but as being made master of myself.—Lastly, though 
Heraclitus made fire to be the first principle of all things, and had some 
odd passages imputed to him, yet notwithstanding was he a devout 
religionist, he supposing, that fiery matter of the whole universe antman- 


' Vide Epistol. Greecas ab Eihardo Lubino editas. Heidelberg. 1601. in 
octavo. p. 54, 55. 


2 Apud Lubinun, ubi supra, p. 50. 
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fem esse et Deum, to be an animal and God.—And as he acknowledged 
many gods, according to that which Asistotle! recordeth of him, that 
when some passing by had espied him sitting in a smoky cottage, he 
bespake them after this manner, Introite, nam et hic dst sunt, Come in, 
I pray, for here there are gods also ;—he supposing all places to be full 
of gods, demons and souls: so was he an undoubted assertor of one su- 
preme Numen, that governs all things, and that such as could neither 
be represented by images, nor confined to temples. For after he had 
been accused of impiety by Euthycles, he writes to Hermodorus in this 
manner :? add, o apadsis vPqunor, Ssdalate nodtoy Huactl éotey 6 Seog; 
nov 0 dativ 6 Seog ; dy toils vacic amoxexdeoptvos ; evoefeic ye, ob ty oxotes 
tov Geov idgvere———analdevtos, odx lore Gts ovx Ears Seog yscgoxpytos’ 
ovdé & agyic Baow Eye ovdé Eyes Eva nepifolow ald Olog Oo xoopos aute 
vaog doth, Lworg xai mutots xal Gotgois mexoixtdusvos But O you unwise 
and unlearned ! teach us first what God is, that so you may be believed in 
accusing me of impiety : tell as where God is. Is he shut up within the 
walls of temples? is this your piety to place God in the dark, or to make 
him a stony God? O you unskilful! know ye not, that God is not made 
with hands, and hath no basis or fulcrum to stand upon, nor can be in- 
closed within the walls of any temple ; the whole world, variegated with 
plants, animals and stars being his temple ?—And again, ag otx epi 
svosing, EvSuxluc, d¢ povos ol0a Sov; dav 08 py Wgudhy Deod Boos, ovn 
tots Seog; dav 3s Wovdi pn Ssov, Peos dotiy ; wore UFos Seay, pagrvers’ 
Foye: dei pagrugsi», ola jllov vi autre xai nuspa pagrugotow aga: aire 
pagtuges, 77) Sly xagnopogotca, pagrus atlgvng Oo xvxlog, éxslvou sgyor, 
ovgariog pagtvgla. Am I impious, O Euthycles, who alone know what 
God is? is there no God without altars? or are stones the only witnese- 
es of him? No, his own works give testimony to bim, and principally 
the sun; night and day bear witness of him; the earth bringing forth 
fraits, dcclares him ; the circle of the moon, that was made by him, is 
a heavenly testimony of him. 

In the next place, Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian philosopher, 
comes to be considered, whose predecessors of the Ionic order (after 
Thales) as Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo, were (as hath been 
already observed) Materialists and Atheists; they acknowledging no 
other substance besides body, and resolving all things into the motions, 
passions, and affections of it. Whence was that cautious advice given 
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1 De Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap. y. p. 481. tom. ii. oper. 
9 Apud Lubin. ubi supra, p. 50. 
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by Jamblichus,! xgoriya ryx "Jradsxyy pilocoglay my ta acoperra xd’ 
aita Fewgotcay, x45 Iomxhs tig ta copara mgonyouusveg éxoxonoupdyns * 
Prefer the Italic philosophy, which contemplates incorporeal substances 
by themselves, before the Ionic, which principally considers bodies.— 
And Anaxagoras was the first of these Ionics, who went out of that 
road ; for seeing a necessity of some other cause, besides the material 
(matter being not able so much as to move itself, and much less if it 
could, by fortuitous motion, to bring itself into an orderly system and 
compages ;) he therefore introduced mind into the Cosmopaia, as the 
principal cause of the universe; which mind is the same with God. 
Thus Themistius,® speaking of Anaxagoras, voty xai Seov medtog éna- 
7 AYOMsYOS TH xOTMOTTOLA, ual OV RaYta avapus Tis Piosws tH” Twpato * 
He was the first (that is, amongst the Ionic philosophers) who brought 
in mind and God to the Cosmopeia, and did not derive aj] things from 
senseless bodies. And to the same purpose Plutarch, in the life of Per- 
icles,? toig Gloss mQdit0g OF tUxnY Ovd’ avayxny, Staxoopioems agxny, Gla 
your énioinos xaSagoy xai axgatoy’ The other Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras made fortune and blind necessity, that is, the fortuitous and 
necessary motions of the matter, to be the only Original of the world ; 
but Anaxagoras was the first, who affirmed a pure and sincere mind to 
preside over all. Anaxagoras therefore supposed two substantial self- 
existent principles of the universe, one an infinite Mind or God, the 
other an infinite Homoiomery of matter, or infinite atoms ; not unqual- 
ified, such as those of Empedocles and Democritus, which was the 
most ancient and genuine atomology; but similar, such as were seve- 
rally endued with all manner of qualities and forms, which physiology 
of his therefore was a spurious kind of Atomism. Anaxagoras indeed 
did not suppose God to have created matter out of nothing, but that he 
was xv7joces Gyn, the principle of its motion, and also tov av xal xales 
aizia, the regulator of this motion for good—and consequently the cause 
of all the order, pulchritude, and harmony of the world : for which rea- 
son this Divine principle was called also by him, not only mind, but 
good; it being that, which acts for the sake of good. Wherefore ac- 
cording to Anaxagoras, first, the world was not eternal, but had a be- 
ginning in time ; and before the world was made, there was from eterni- 
ty an infinite congeries of similar and qualified atoms, self-existent, 

without either order or motion : secondly, the world was not afterward 
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1 Symb. xxxvi. p. 159. [potiue in Orat. protrept. ad philospb. p. 159. 
edit. Arcerii.] 


2 Orat. xv. [p. $17. edit. Harduini.]) > Page 154. tom. i. oper. 
Vol. I. 64 
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we webence, but by Mind or God, first moving the matter, and 
sz zirecting the motion of it s0 as to bring it into this orderly system 
eu cumpages. So that rots was xoopomosioc, Mind, the first maker of 
ep world, and voi's Bactleis otgavod ts xat vis, Mind, that which still 
guserns the same, the king and sovereign monarch of heaven and earth. 
{hiedly, Anaxagoras’s Mind and God was purely incorporeal : to which 
purpose his words recorded by Simplicius" are very remarkable ; Nois 
wauceten o8der} zorjports > GALd pores avtos dp’ bavrol dows, et py yao ep 
daveed ty, alle tcp duspixro alle, petcizer Gy andvteoy yonparey, si éutprx- 
ve vey’ éy navtl yag mavtos poiga ivectiy’ Gomeg dv 101g nQOTHEr tuot é- 
Lerres* xod avexolvey avroy ta ouppeytypsva, wate pnderog ZETaATOS xga— 
tely dpolag, cg xed povoy dovta dp” Exvtol* tots yag lertotaroy tt mavtey 
Yeyldray, xai xaSagetatoy: xad yropry ys negh martes naoay toze* xab 
deze: ptyuctoy’ Mind is mingled with nothing, but is alone by itself 
and separate ; for if it were not by itself secrete from matter, but min- 
gled therewith, it would then partake of all things, because there 18 
something of all in every thing; which things mingled together with it 
would hinder it, so that it could not master or conquer any thing, as if 
alone by itself: for mind is the most subtile of all things, and the most 
pure, and has the knowledge of alt things, together with an absolute 
power over all.—Lastly, Anaxagoras did not suppose a multitude of un- 
made minds, co-existent from eternity, as so many partial causes and 
governors of the world, but only one infinite Mind or God, ruling over 
all. 

Indeed, it may well be made a question, whether or no, besides this 
supreme and universal Deity, Anaxagoras did acknowledge any of those 
other inferior gode, then worshipped by the Pagans? because it is cer- 
tain, that though he asserted Infinite mind to be the maker and gover- 
nor of the whole world, yet he was accused by the Athenians for Athe- 
ism, and besides a mnulct imposed upon him, banished for the same; 
the true ground whereof was no other than this, because he affirmed 
the sun to be nothing but a mass of fire, and the moon and earth, hav- 
ing mountains and valleys, cities and houses in it; and probably con- 
cluded the same of all the other stars and planets, that they were either 
fires, as the sun, or habitable earths as the moon; wherein, supposing 
them not to be animated, he did consequently deny them to be gods. 
Which his angodding of the sun, moon and stars, was then looked up- 
on by the vulgar as nothing less than absolute Atheism; they being 
very prone to think, that if there were not many understanding beings 





} In Arist. Phys, lib. i. fol. 38. cap. ii. 
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superior to men, and if the sun, moon, and stars were not such, and 
therefore in their language gods, there was no God at all. Neither 
was it the vulgar only, who condemned Anaxagoras for this, but even 
those two grave philosophers, Socrates and Plato, did the like; the 
first! in his apology made to the Athenians, where he calls this opinion 
of Anaxagoras absurd ; the second in his book of Laws, where he com- 
plains of this doctrine as a great inlet into Athejsm, in this manmer: 
2 guo¥ xai cou Oray texpjgia Asyaper we sigs Se0i, taita evra noocgigortss, 
GAsoy t8 xa oednyny xal dotga xal yHy, wg Feavs nak Sia dyta, ino Tar GO- 
Pay rovtow avarensiopsvos av Isyousy, ig yy te xai Gove byte aven, xat 
ovdéy tay avPounslay xgaypatey qoortitey Suvcueva*® When you and I, 
endeavoring by arguments to prove, that there are gods, speak of the 
sun and moon, stars and earth, as gods and Divine things, our young 
men presently, being principled by these new philosophers, will reply ; 
That these are nothing but earth and stones (senseless and inanimate 
bodies) which therefore cannot mind nor take notice of any human af 
fairs.— Where we may observe these two things; first, that nothing was 
accounted truly and properly a god amongst the Pagans, but only what 
was endued with |jfe and understanding. Secondly, that the taking 
away of those inferior gods of the Pagans, the sun, moon, and stars, by 
denying them to be animated, or to have life and understanding in 
them, was, according to Plato’s judgment, then the most ready and ef- 
fectual way to introduce absolute Atheism. 

Moreover, it is true, that though this Anaxagoras were a professed 
Theist, he asserting an infinite self-existent. Mind to be the maker of 
the whole world, yet he was severely taxed also by Aristotle and Plato, 
as one not thorough-paced in Theism,.and who did not go fully, as be 
ought, adhere to his own principles. For whereas, to assert mind to 
be the maker of the world, is really all one as to assert final causality 
for things in nature, as also that they were made after the best manner ; 
Anaxagoras, when he was to give his particular account of the phe- 
nomena, did commonly betake himself to material causes only, and 
hardly ever make use of the mental or final cause, but when he was to 
seek and at a losg; then only bringing in God upon the stage. Socra- 
tes’s discourse concerning this in Plato’s Phwdo’ is very well worth 
our taking notice of: “ Hearing one sometime read (saith he) out of a 
book of Anaxagoras, 0s voug dots 6 Staxocuew t2 xat navto altos, that 
Mind was the order and cause of all things, I was exceedingly pleased 
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herewith, concluding thet it must needs follow from thence, that all 
things were ordered and disposed of as they should, and after the best 
manner possible: and therefore the causes even of the things in na- 
ture (or at least the grand strokes of them) ought to be fetched from 
the to Bédtiozor, that which is absolutely the best. But when afterward 
I took Anaxagoras’s book into my hand, greedily reading it over, I was 
exceedingly disappointed of my expectation, finding therein no other 
causes assigned, but only from airs, and ethers, and waters, and such 
like physical and material things. And he seemed to me to deal, jast 
as if one having affirmed, that Socrates did all by mind, reason and un- 
derstanding, afterward undertaking to declare the causes of all my ac- 
tions, as particularly of my sitting here at this time, should render it af- 
ter this manner; because, forsooth, my body is compounded of bones 
and nerves, which bones, being solid, have joints in them at certain 
distances, and nerves of such a nature, as that they are capable of being 
both intended and remitted : wherefore my bones being lifted up in the 
joints, and my nerves some of them intended and some remitted, was 
the cause of the bending of my body, and of my sitting down in this 
place. He in the meantime neglecting the true and proper cause here- 
of, which was no other than this ; because it seemed good to the Athe- 
nians to condemn me to die, as also to myself most just, rather to sub- 
mit to their censure, and undergo their punishment, than by flight to 
escape it; for certainly otherwise these nerves and bones of mine would 
not have been here now in this posture, but amongst the Megarensians 
and Beotians, carried thither tno dotys rod Bedtiotov, by the opinion of 
the best ;- had I not thought it better to submit to the sentence of the 
city, than to esoape the same by flight. Which kind of philosophers 
(saith he) do not seem to me, to distinguish betwixt the true and proper 
cause of things, and the cause sine qua non, that without which they 
could not have been effected. And such are they, who devise many 
odd physical reasons for the firm settlement of the earth, without any 
regard to that Power which orders all things for the best, (as having 
Saspoviay icxty, a Divine force in it); but thinking to find out an Atlas 
far more strong and immortal, and which can better hold all things to- 
gether: t0 yag ayaSoy xai 10 doy, obdév Evvdciy nai Evvéyesy* Good and 
fit, being not able, in their opinions, to hold, or bind any thing.” 

From which passage of Plato’s we may conclude, that though 
Anaxagoras was 80 far convinced of Theism, as in profession to make 
one infinite Mind the cause of all things, matter only excepted ; yet he 
had notwithstanding too great a tang of that old material and atheisti- 
cal philosophy of his predecessors, still hanging about him, who resalved 
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all the phenomena of nature into physical, and nothing into mental or 
final causes. And we have the rather told this long story of him, be- 
cause it is so exact a parallel with the philosophic humor of some in 
this present age, who pretending to assert a God, do notwithstanding 
discard al] mental and final causality from having any thing to do with 
the fabric of the world ; and resolve all into materia] necessity and me- 
chanism, into vortices, globuli and striate particles, and the like. Of 
which Christian philosophers we must needs pronounce, that they are 
not near so good Theists as Anaxagoras himself was, though so much 
condemned by Plato and Aristotle ; forasmuch as he did not only as- 
sert God to be the cause of motion, but also the governor, regulator and 
methodizer of the same, for the prodaction of this harmonious system 
of the world, and therefore tod ev xad xalas aitlay, the cause of well and 
fit——Whereas these utterly reject the latter, and only admitting the 
former, will needs suppose heaven and earth, plants and animale, and 
ajl things whatsoever in this orderly compages of the world, to have 
resulted merely from a certain quantity of motion, or agitation, at first 
impressed upon the matter, and determined to vortex. 

XXXI. The chronology of the old philosophers having some un- 
certainty in it, we shall not scrupulously concern ourselves therein, 
but in the next place consider Parmenides, Xenophanes’s auditor, and 
a philosophic poet likewise, but who, conversing much with two Py- 
thagoreans, Amenias and Diochetes, was therefore looked upon as 
one, that was not a little addicted tothe Pythagoric sect. That this 
Parmenides acknowledged many gods, is evident from what has been 
already cited out of him ; notwithstending which, he plainly asserted 
also one Supreme, making him, as Simplicius tells us, aitlay Dedy, the 
cause of all those other gods—of which Love is said to have been first 
produced. Which supreme Deity Parmenides, as well as Xenophanes, 
called to ay, one that was all—or the universe ; but adding there- 
unto of his own, that it was also axévytoy, immoveable. 

Now, though it be true, that Parmenides’s writings being not with- 
out obscurity, some of the ancients, who were less acquainted with 
metaphysical speculations, understood him physically, as if he had as- 
serted the whole corporeal universe to be all but one thing, and that 
immoveable, thereby destroying, together with the diversity of things, 
all motion, mutation and action ; which was plainly to make Parme- 
nides not to have been a philosopher, but a madman : yet Simplicias, 
aman well acquainted with the opinions of ancient philosophers, and 
who had by him a copy of Parmenides’s poems, (then scarce, but since 
lost) assures us, that Parmenides dreamt of no such matter, and that 
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he wrote oi 2egi rot quoswol ototzelou, alla xagi rou Ort Ovtes, Or nagi 
ti¢ Seas Unegoziis, not concerning a physical element or principle, bat 
concerning the true Ens, or the Divine transcendency—adding, that 
though some of those ancient philosophers did not distinguish ta gvoxe 
axo tay inég prov, natural things from supernataral—yet the Pythago- 
reans, and Xenophanes, and Parmenides, and Empedocies, and Anax- 
agoras, did all d:axgivey, handle these two distinctly —xaimsg ti, avageg 
laySavovtes tovs moddov;, however, by reason of their obscurity, it was 
not perceived by many—for which cause they have been most of them 
misrepresented, not only by Pagans, but also by Christian writers. 
For, as the same Simplicius informs us, Parmenides propounded two 
several doctrines, one after another ; the first concerning theological 
and metaphysical things, called by him adj 3sav, truth ;—the second 
concerning physical and corporeal things, which he called doses, opin- 
ion.—The transition betwixt which was contained in these verses of 
his ; 

*Ey t@ cos waves niotor loyor 188 yonpa 

“Apgls alnOelas* Sofas & ano tovde Boorslous 

MavSave* xocpoy tudy éntay anatnlov axovwy. 


In the former of which doctrines, Parmenides asserted one immoveable 
principle ; but in the latter, two moveable ones, fire and earth. He 
speaking of souls aleo as a certain middle or vinculum betwixt the in- 
corporeal and the corporeal world, and affirming, that God did ta¢ yv- 
yas xéuney wore pay dx tov tupavots tic to aedés, nord Ob avenaksy, some~ 
times send and translate souls from the visible to the invisible regions, 
and sometimes again, on the contrary, from the invisible to the visible. 
—From whence it is plain, that when Parmenides asserted his one and 
all immoveable, he spake not as a physiologer, but as a metaphysician 
and theologer only. Which indeed was a thing s0 evident, that Aris- 
totle! himself, though he had a mind to obecare Parmenides’s sense, 
that he might have a fling at him in his Physics, yet could not alto- 
gether dissemble it. For when he thas begins, ‘“‘ There must of neces- 
sity be either one principle or many ; and if there be but one, then 
must it either be immoveable, as Parmenides and Melissus affirm, or 
else moveable, aoneg of pucrxoi, as the naturalists or physiologers ;” he 
therein intimates, that when Parmenides and Melissus made one im- 
moveable the principle of all things, they did not write this as physiolo- 
gers. And afterward he confesses, that this controversy, whether there 
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were one immoveable principle, does not belong to natural philosophy, 
but to some other science. But this is more plainly declared by him 
elsewhere,’ writing concerning Parmenides and Melissus after this 
manner : ssxait ade Asyovor xalds, alk ov pvorxac ye OE voultsy Is - 
7esy, 10 yag sivas atta tan orto aytvyta nab Glee axlyyta, palkoy dott 
Etégac xai npotégas, | ths puoimis énxtoxdyeng’ Though‘it be granted, 
that Parmenides and Meliesus otherwise said well, yet we must not 
imagine them to have spoken physically. For this, that there is some- 
- thing unmade and immoveable, does not so properly belong to physics, 
as to a certain other science, which is before it. 

Wherefore Parmenides, as well as Xenophanes’s master, by his one 
and all, meant nothing else but the supreme Deity, he calling it also 
immoveable. For the supreme Deity was by these ancient philosophers 
styled, first to € and ovas, a unity and monad—because they conceiv- 
ed, that the first and most perfect being, and the beginning of all 
things, must needs be the most simple. Thus Eudorus in Simplicius? 
declares their sense; coyxiy Epucty elyar tay mavtw@y tO Ey, we nal Tis VANS 
xa thy Ovtey martes, E aitov yeyernudvey, toro 48 elvar toy Unegava 
Sev’ These ancients affirmed, that the one, or unity, was the first 
Principle of all ; matter itself, as well as other things, being derived 
from it; they meaning by this one that highest or supreme God, who 
is over all.— And Syrianus® to the same purpose, of Seios éxeivor anders, 
10 fy Groy Elevoy, we Evurewe tors odors altiay, xal MAVICS TOU OvtOS xai na—- 
ong ta7i¢° Those Divine men called God the One, as being the cause 
of unity to all things, as likewise he was of being and life. And Sim- 
plicius concludes, that Parmenides’s & cy, one Ens, was a certain Di- 
vine principle, superior to mind or intellect, and more simple. “Aeineras 
Oty 16 yontoY navtoy alrioy, Oe Oo xal 6 vots guts xat 10 voriv, dy @ navtO 
xorT a play & Evnoty curnonpervors xatellnntas, xai nyoevars, TOTO sivas TO TTug~ 
peviduoy ty by. It remaineth, therefore, that that Intelligible, which is 
the cause of all things, and therefore of mind and understanding too, 
in which all things are contained and comprehended compendiously, 
and in a way of unity ; I say, that this was Parmenides’ one Ens or 
Being. 

In the next place, Parmenides, with the others of those ancients, 
called also his &y oy, 10 nd, his one Ens or first most simple Being, all, 
of the universe—becaase it virtually contained al] things, and, as Sim- 


1 De Coelo, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 668. 

2 Comment. in Physic. Aristot. p. 39. edit. Greec. Aldin. 

3 Ex MS. Commen. in libr. aliquot. Metaphysic. Aristotel. 
4 F.31. Gr. (Comment. in Physic. Aristotel. 
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plicias writes, sdvra Oroxenpimtves dupalvctas an avso¥, all things are 
from this one, distinctly displayed.—For which cause, in Plato’s Par- 
menides, this one is said to be én} xavra wolla Ovta veveunpivor, distribu- 
ted into al] things, that are many.—But that Parimenides by his & to 
zay,one and all—or the universe, did not understand the corporeal 
world, is evident from hence, because he called it adsaigesoy, or indi- 
visible—and, as Simplicius! observes, supposed it to have no magni- 
tude ; because that, which is perfectly one, can have no parts. 

Wherefore it may be here observed, that this expression of & to xa, 
one being all—hath been used in very different senses : for as Parme- 
nides and Xenophanes understood it of the supreme Deity that one 
most perfect and most simple Being was the original of all things ; so 
others of them meant it atheistically, concerning the most imperfect 
and lowest of all beings, matter or body, they affirming all things to be 
nothing but one and the same matter diversely modified. ‘Thus much 
we learn from that place of Aristotle in his Metaphysics :* Scos péy ovr 
fy 32 10 nay xai play elvai tiva piosy ws Viny Psa01, xai tavINY COpCTINNY 
xal péyePog Eyovoay, Sijlov ote nollayss apagtavoves’ They who affirm 
one to be all in this sense, as if all things were nothing but one end the 
same matter, and that corporeal and endued with magnitude, it is man- 
ifest, that they err sundry ways.—But here is a great difference betwixt 
these two to be observed, in that the atbeistical assertors of one and all 
(whether they meant water or air by it, or something else) did none of 
them suppose their one and all to be immoveable, but moveable ; but 
they, whose principle was one and all immoveable (as Parmenides, Me- 
lissus and Zeno) could not possibly mean any thing else thereby, but 
the Deity ; that there was one most simple, perfect and immutable Be- 
ing incorporeal, which virtually contained all things, and from which 
all things were derived. But Heraclitus, who is one of those, who are 
said to have affirmed & eivas 10 xnav, that one was all, or that the unk 
verse was but one thing—might possibly have taken both those senses 
together (which will also agree in the Stoica] hypothesis) that all things 
were both from one God, and from one fire ; they being both alike cor- 
poreal Theists, who supposed an intellectual fire to be the first Princi- 
ple of all things. 

And though Aristotle in his Physics quarrels very much with Par- 
menides and Melissus, for making one immoveable Principle ; yet in 
his Metaphysics himself doth plainly close with it, and own it as very 
good divinity, that there is one incorporeal and immoveable Principle 





1 In Phys. f. 17, 2. 2 Libi. e. vii. [p. 274. tom. iv. oper.] 
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of all things, and that the supreme Deity is an immovable nature : 'sinsg 
Unaexes ts odoin toravm, diye é zuguoty xal axlvntoc, Gxsg xEpacopns 
duxvuvas, dytavda ay ely nov xai to Deioy, xak aven ay ein ngortn xat xver- 
otasy ugzn’ If there be any such substance as this, that is separate 
(from matter, or incorporeal) and immovable (as we shall afterwards 
endeavor to show that there is), then the Divinity ought to be placed 
here, and this must be acknowledged to be the first and most proper 
principle of all. -But lest any should suspect, that Aristotle, if 
not Parmenides also, might, for all that, hold many such immovable 
principles, or many eternal, uncreated and self-existent beings, as so 
many partial causes of the world ;? Simplicius assures us, uy ysyovivas 
dotay nollag xai axsrijtous tas aezac Aéyouray, i. e. that. though divers of 
the ancient philosophers asserted a plurality of moveable principles (and 
some indeed an infinity), yet there never was any opinion entertained 
amongst philosophers, of many, or more than one, immovable princi- 
ples.—From whence it may be concluded, that no philosopher ev- 
er asserted a multitude of unmade, self-existent minds, or independent 
deities, as co-ordinate principles of the world. 

Indeed, Plotinus seems to think, that Parmenides in his writings, 
by his to o», or Ens, did frequently mean a perfect mind or intellect, 
there being no true entity (according to him) below that which under- 
stands; (which mind, though incorporeal, was likened by’ him toa 
sphere, because it comprehends all within itself, and because intellec- 
tion is not from without, but from within): but that when again he 
called his On or Ens one, he gave occasion thereby to some to quarrel 
with him, as making the same both one and many ; intellect being that, 
which contains the ideas of all thiugs in it. Wherefore Parmenides’s 
whole philosophy (saith he) was better digested and more exactly and 
distinctly set down in Plato’s Parmenides, where he acknowledgeth 
three unities subordinate, or a trinity of Divine hypostases: 6 xage 
TDateve Haguevidng, axgrBiotsgoy déyeov, Sig ax’ aliniey, to ngdtoy 
fy, O xugsortegor fy* xai Seitsgoy fy wolla Aéyow * xai tgltov Fy xai nodla - 
zai avppeayvos ovtos xai arog dots taig Tgicly’ Parmenides, in Plato, 
speaking more exactly, distinguishes three Divine unities subordinate ; 
the first of that which is perfectly and most properly one; the second 
of that, which was called by him one-many ; the third of that, which is 
thus expressed, one and many. So that Parmenides did also agree in 
this acknowledgment of a trinity of Divine or archical hypostases.— 
Which observation of Plotinus is, by the way, the best key, that we 
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know of, for that obscure book of Plato’s Parmenides. Wherefore Patr- 
menides thus asserting a trinity of Divine hypostases, it was the first of 
those hypostases that was properly called by him & 70 xa», one the 
universe or all; that is, one most simple Being, the fountain or orig? 
nal of all. And the second of them (which is a perfect intellect) was, it 
seems, by him called, in way of distinction, & zodJe or xerta, one-many 
or one all thmgs—by which all things are meant the intelligible ideas 
of things, that are all contained together in one perfect Mind. And of 
those was Parmenides to be understood also, when he affirmed that all 
things did stand, and nothing flow ; not of singular and sensible things, 
which, as the Heraclitics rightly affirmed, do indeed all flow; but of 
the immediate objects of the mind, which are eternal and immutable: 
Aristotle himself acknowledging, that no generation nor corruption be- 
longeth to them, since there could be no immutable and certain science, 
unless there were some immutable, necessary and eternal objects of it. 
Wherefore, as the same Aristotle! also declares, the true meaning of 
that controversy betwixt the Heraclitics and Parmenideans, Whether 
all things did flow, or some things stand? was the same with this, 
Whether there were any other objects of the mind, besides singular 
sensibles, that were immutable? and, consequently, whether there were 
any such thing as science or knowledge which had a firmitude and sta- 
bility in it? For those Heraclitics, who contended, that the only ob- 
jects of the mind were singular and sensible things, did with good rea- 
son consequently thereupon deny, that there was any certain and con- 
stant knowledge, since there can neither be any definition of singular 
sensibles, (as Aristotle? writes) nor any demonstration concerning them. 
But the Parmenideans, on the contrary, who maintained the firmitude 
and stability of science, did as reasonably conclude theteupon, that be- 
sides singular sensibles, there were other objects of the mind, universal, 
eternal and immutable, which they called the intelligible ideas, all 
originally contained in one archetypal mind or understanding, and from 
thence participated by inferior minds and souls. But it must be here 
acknowledged, that Parmenides and the Pythagoreans went yet a step 
farther, and did not only suppose those intelligible ideas to be the eter- 
nal and immutable objects of all science, but also, as they are contained 
in the Divine intellect, to be the principles and causes of all other 
things. For thus Aristotle declares their sense ; °aitia ta eidq ros el- 
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Lowe; and again, 10 ti yy advan ixacty tov Gllev ta stdn wapizorrat, t0ig 
0é eideos t0 §v° The ideas are the causes of all other things: and the 
essence of all other things below is imparted to them from the ideas, as 
the ideas themselves derive their essence from the first unity: those 
ideas in the Divine understanding being looked upon. by these philoso- 
phers, as the paradigms and patterns of all created things. Now these 
ideas being frequently called by the Pythagoreans Numbers, we may 
from hence clearly understand the meaning of that seemingly mon- 
strous paradox or puzzling Griphus of theirs, that’ Numbers were the 
causes and principles of all things, or that all.things were made out of 
Numbers ; it signifying indeed no more than this, that all things were 
made from the ideas of the Divine intellect, called Numbers; which 
themselves also were derived from a monad or anity: Aristotle some- 
wherb? intimating this very account of that assertion, tous agsOpots ai- 
tlous elvas tog allou tig ovclac, that Numbers were the causes of the 
eseence of other things—namely, because ta sn agsPyoit, the ideas 
were numbers. Though we are not ignorant, how the Pythagoreans 
made also all the numbers within the decad, to be symbols of things. 
But besides these two divine kypostases already mentioned, Parmeni- 
des seems to have asserted also a third, which, because it had yet more 
alterity, for distinction’s sake was called by him, neither & 10 nay, one 
the universe or all—nor & xayta, one-all things—but & xai navra, one 
and all things :—and this is taken by Plotinas to be the eternal Psyche, 
that actively produceth all things in this lower world, according to those 
Divine ideas. 

Bat that Parmenides,® by his one-all immovable, really anderstood 
nothing else but the supreme Deity, is further unquestionably evident 
from those verses of his cited by Simplicius, but not taken notice of by 
Stephanus in his Poesis Philosophica, of which we shall only set down 
some few here. 


—— Os ayéynroy doy xai avekeDoov éoter, 
Ovdérxos’ jy, 008” Eaten, ened vuv dotsy Spot nay 
“Ev avvezég’ Tha yao yévvyy Oityjeas avrod ; 
Aitag axiyntoy psyaioy dy nsigace Oeopey, 
Tavioy t dy taut 18 psvov, xad’ Savto te xsitas* etc. . 


In which, together with those that follow, the supreme Deity is plainly 
described as one single, solitary, and most simple being, unmade or 
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self-existent, and necessarily existing, incorporeal and devoid of magni- 
tude, altogether immutable or unchangeable, whose duration therefore 
was very different from that of ours, and not in a way of flux or tempo- 
rary succession, but a constant eternity without either past or future. 
From whence it may be observed, that this opinion of a standing eter- 
nity, different from that flowing succession of time, is not so novel a 
thing as some would persuade, nor was first excogitated by Christian 
writers, schoolmen or fathers, it being at least as old as Parmenides; 
from whom it was also afterward received and entertained by the best 
of the other Pagan philosophers; however it hath been of late so 
much decried, not only by atheistical writers, but other precocious 
and conceited wits also, as nonsense and impossibility. It is well 
khown, that Melissus held forth the very same doctrine with Parmeni- 
des, of one Immovable, that was all, which he plainly affirmed to be in- 
corporeal likewise, as Parmenides did ; xat 0 Médiooog fy dor pact, Seip 
aito cdpa un Eyey, ci 08 Eyet xayos, Eyos Gy pogia’ Melissus also declared 
Ithat his one Ens must needs be devoid of body, because if it had any 
crassities in it, it would have parts.—But the only difference that was 
between them was this, that Parmenides called this one immovable that 
was all xexegacuéyvoy, finite or determined,—but that Melissus aze:gor, 
infinite—which difference notwithstanding was in words only, there 
being none at all as to the reality of their sense: whilst each of 
them endeavored, in a different way, to set forth the greatest perfection 
of the Deity ; there being an equivocation in those words finite and in- 
finite, and both of them signifying in one sense perfection, but in an- 
other imperfection. And the disagreeing agreement of these two phi- 
losophers with one another, Parmenides and Melissus, as also of Xeno- 
phanes with them both concerning the Deity, is well declared by Simplici- 
us after this manner ;? ovdéy 08 lows ztigoy oliyor magexBarta, tots qudoua— 
GSeorigors énidettou, nag xalzos dsaqéegey Joxotvtes of nulaol negi tag tar 
agar Sota, dvaguoving ouws orupégovtar’ Kai vag of pév meg: tig yonTIG 
nat xoutng apyis SiedsyInoar, ws Zevoparns xai Maguérdng xak Mélsoaos ° 
O péy Haguevidng Ev léyow xai nexegaopsvoy* avayxn yag to Ey tov my 
Sous xgoinagyety, xal 10 maaty Ugov xas négatos altioy, xata tO mégas pad— 
Loy x29 xata thy axsiglay agogitca Pat, xai 10 mayty te TedeOy TO TédoG TO 
oixeloy anelnpes, texegacpéver eivat, uadloy 08 téhog thy maYTOY OG BO) ° 
0 yao ateléc fydede Gy, oUne mégas anellnge’ Mediocos 06 to péy cpstaBly- 
tov Opolus xai aitog éFsacato, xato 6é to avéxluntoy tig otalas, xai td 
Gxsgoy tig Suvapenc, Ansgoy alte anepyvaro, woneg xal ayérytoy* nAny 
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O psy Zsvoqarns ws Navtey altior, nai navtey Unegaréyoy, xai xiynoeeg ato 
nad Nosusac xad nacne avtiototyelas énéxsiva thInoww, coreg xai 6 Tater éy 
i noatn UxoFésore * O 08 Haguevidns, to xata ta avra xal doavtos Eyor at- 
tov, xai naons pstaBoliic, taya 68 xab dvsgyelac xai duvaysacs éxtyauva, Sea- 
capers, axlyntoy auto avyusyet* Perhaps it will not be improper for us to 
digress a little here, and to gratify the inquisitive and studious reader, by 
showing how those ancient philosophers, though seeming to dissent in their 
Opinions concerning the principles, did notwithstanding harmonious- 
ly agree together. As, first of all, they who discoursed concerning the 
intelligible and first principle of all, Xenophanes, Parmenides and Me- 
lissus ; of whom Parmenides called it one finite and determined ; be- 
cause as unity must needs exist before multitude, so that, which is to 
all things the cause of measure, bound and determination, ought rather 
to be described by measure and finitude than infinity; as also that 
which is every way perfect, and hath attained its own end, or rather is 
the end of all things (as it was the beginning) must needs be of a de- 
terminate nature ; for that which is imperfect and therefore indigent, 
hath not yet attained its term or measure. But Melissus, though con- 
sidering the immutability of the Deity, likewise yet, attending to the in- 
exhaustible perfection of its essence, the unlimitedness and unboand- 
edness of its power, declareth it to be infinite, as well as ingenit or un- 
made. Moreover, Xenophanes looking upon the Deity, as the cause of 
all things, and above all things, placed above motion and rest, and all 
those antitheses of inferior beings, as Plato likewise doth in the first 
hypothesis of his Parmenides; whereas Parmenides and Melissus, at- 
tending to its stability and constant immutability, and its being perhaps 
above energy and power, praised it as inmovable.—F'rom which of Sim- 
plicius it is plain, that Parmenices, when he called God xexgacpévos, 
finite and determined—was far from meaning any such thing thereby, 
as if he were a corporeal being of finite dimensions, as some have igno- 
rantly supposed ; or as if he were any way limited as to power and per- 
fection ; but he understood it in that sense, in which zégag is taken by 
Plato, as opposite to azsipla, and for the greatest perfection: and as 
God is said to be négas xa} pétgoy saytey, the term and measure of all 
things.—But Melissus calling God asegor, infinite—in the sense be- 
fore declared, as thereby to signify his inexhaustible power and per- 
fection, his eternity and incorruptibility, doth therein more agree with 
our present theology, and the now received manner of speaking. We 
have the rather produced all this, to show how curious the ancient phi- 
loeophers were in their inquiries after God, and how exact in their de- 
scriptions of him. Wherefore however Anaximander’s Infinite were 
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nothing but eternal senseless matter (though called by him the to Szier, 
the divinest of all) yet Melissus’s &xeeor, or Infinite, was the true 
Deity. 

With Parmenides and Meliseus fully agreed Zeno Eleates also, 
Parmenides’s scholar, that one immovable was all, or the original of all 
things; he meaning thereby nothing else but the supreme Deity. For 
though it be true, that this Zeno did excogitate certain arguments 
against the local motion of bodies, proceeding upon the hypothesis of 
the infinite divisibility of body, one of which was famously known by 
that name of Achilles, because it pretended to prove, that it was im- 
possible (upon the hypothesis) for the swift-footed Achilles ever to 
overtake the creeping snail; (which arguments of his, whether or no 
they are well answered by Aristotle,’ is not here to our purpose to in- 
quire) yet all this was nothing else but lusus ingenii, a sportful 
exercise of Zeno’s wit, he being a subtile logician and disputant, or 
perhaps an endeavor also to show, how puzzling and perplexing to hu- 
man understanding, the conception even of the most vulgar and con- 
fessed phenomena of nature may be. For that Zeno Eleates, by his 
one Immovable that was all, meant not the corporeal world, no more 
than Melissus, Parmenides and Xenophanes, is evident from Aristotle 
writing thus concerning him; 10 tocottoy ty cv tov Deov Iéyus, oves 
xsveioSas, ots xivntoy eiyat, Zeno by his one Ens, which neither was 
moved, nor moveable, meaneth God. Moreover the same Aristotle in- 
forms us, that this Zeno endeavored to demonstrate, that there was but 
one God, from that idea, which all men have of him, as that which is 
the best, the supreme and most powerful of all, or as an absolutely per- 
fect being :? e& 3 dotivo Ds anavtey xgeticros, iva qnol ngocyxay 
attor’ If God be the best of all things, that he must needs be one.— 
Which argument was thus pursued by him; totro Seog xai Seod Srvapes 
xpately alla un xgatsioas cots xa9o py xpeittoy, xata TovOUTOY ovx sivas 
Gedy’ nlecdvey otv Ovtey, ei piv clay ta dy Gllnley xgeletovs, ta 08 srt0UD 
otx ay slat Seovg mepuadvas yag Ssov uy xgattioas icay 54 Sytes, ovn ay 
Brey Geor qice dev sivas xgatictoy’ 10 38 looy, obts Aéltiov ovts yeigor 
silva, 100 Ioov cot sineg ely ts, xad sotobtoy sty Ded, Eva povey elvas tor 
Seoy odd yag ovdé navra SivacSa: a dy Bovioirc. This is God, and the 
power of God, to prevail, conquer, and rule over all. Wherefore, by 
how much any thing falls short of the best, by so much does it fall short 
of being God. Now if there be supposed more such beings, whereof 
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some are better, some worse, those could not be all gods, because it is 
essential to God not to be transcended by any ; but ifthey be conceived 
to be so many equal gods, then would it not be the nature of God to be 
the best, one, equal being, neither better nor worse than another : 
wherefore if there be a God, and this be the nature of him, then there 
can be but one. And indeed otherwise he could not be able to do 
whatever he would. 

Empedocles is said to have been an emulator of Parmenides also, 
which must be understood of his metaphysics, bécause in his physiol- 
ogy (which was atomical) he seems to have transcended him. Now 
_ that Empedocles acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen, and 
that incorporeal too, may be concluded from what hath been already 
cited out of his philosophic poems.! {Besides which the writer De 
Mundo* (who though not Aristotle, yet was a Pagan of good antiquity) 
clearly affirmeth, that Empedocles derived all things whatsoever from 
one supreme Deity ; ta yag d+ aégos Gnavta, xab dnt vic, xot ta dy Verte, 
Sot Myo dv dytes tgya elvas, tov roy xdopoy énézovtog é o xata tor 
groixor Eunedoxiia, 


o 
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3 
NavF doar jy, boat éotiv, 3 Soca te Eotas Gnloow, etc. 


All the things, that are upon the earth, and in the air and water, may 
traly be called the works of God, who ruleth over the world. Out of 
whom, according to the physical Empedocles, proceed all things that 
were, are, and shall be, viz. plants, men, beasts and gods. Which 
notwithstanding we conceive to be rather true as to Empedocles’ sense 
than his words; he affirming, as it seems, in that cited place, that all 
these things were made, not immediately out of God, but out of con- 
tention and friendship; because Simplicius, who was furnished with a 
copy of Empedocies’s poems, twice brings in that cited passage of his in 
this connexion : 


‘Ey 88 x01m Sscogga xai avdiya navta melovtat, 
Suv F Fn dy qidorgts xai uldndoic: noPsitac, 

"Ex tay yag navd oad Hy, doce 18 dott, xxl Eotut, 
Sivdguyrs BeBlacryxe, xad aveges 108 yuvaixes, 
Gijgds F, otcovol 48, xai Varo péupores iz Fis, 
Kaitsa Seoi dolizaloves tiunor pégector. 


Things are divided and segregated by contention, but joined together 
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by friendship ; from which two (contention and friendship) all that was, 
is, and shall be, proceeds; as trees, men and women, beasts, birds and 
fishes; and, last of all, the long-lived and honorable gods.— Wherefore 
the sense of Empedocles’s words here was this: that the whole created 
world, together with all things belonging to it, viz. plants, beasts, men 
and gods, was made from contention and friendship. Nevertheless, 
since, according to Empedocles, contention and friendship did them- 
selves depend also upon one supreme Deity, which he with Parmenides 
and Xenophanes called To #», or the very one—the writer, De Mundo, 
might well conclude, that, according to Empedocles, all things whatso- 
ever, and not only men, but gods, were derived from one supreme 
Deity. And that this was indeed Empedocles’s sense, appears plainly 
from Aristotle in his Metaphysics, TéSnos piv yag ['Euxedoxiijc] agyry 
riya tio piopas to veixos, Jokaue Sd ay ovSéy nrtoy xai tovr0 yervGy é 
avrol tot “Eves! “Anavta yao é& tovzour alla dati xlyy 6 Oso liye 
Voy, 


e 3 a ru 
"Et ow navF soa t 7%, coat tc9, dca t Fotas dnicon, etc. 


Empedocles makes contention to be a certain principle of corruption 
and generation : nevertheless, he seems to generate this contention it- 
self also from the very one (that is, from the supreme Deity.) For all 
things, according to him, are from this contention, God only excepted ; 
he writing after this manner, from which (that is, contention and 
friendship) all the things that have been, are, and shall be (plants, 
beasts, men and gods) derived their original.—F or Empedocies it seems 
supposed, that were it not for ysixog, discord or contention, all things 
would be one: so that, according to him, all things whatsoever pro- 
ceeded from contention or discord, together with a mixture of friend- 
ship, save only the supreme God, who hath therefore no contention at 
all ia him, because he is essentially +o ¢», unity itself and friendship.— 
From whence Aristotle takes occasion to quarrel with Empedocles, as if 
it would follow from his principles, that the supreme and most happy 
God was the least wise of all, as being not able to know any thing be- 
sides himself, or in the world without him ;* 3:0 xa? oupfatves avr, toy 
évdasporéotatoy Seow Frtoy pooripoy elyae tov Glley, ov vag yrepifes va 
otoiysia mayta, 10 yag veixog ox Exes 9 08 yraots tou Opolov tH Opole, 


Taln pév yao (noi) yavar onoinapsy, Wort 0 Ude¢, etc. 
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This therefore happens to Empedocles, that, according to his principles, 
the most happy God is the least wise of all other things, for he cannot 
know the elements, because he hath no contention in him; all knowl- 
edge being by that, which is like; himself writing thus: We know 
earth by earth, water by water, air by air, and fire by fire ; friendship 
by friendship, and contention by contention.—But to Jet this pass ; 
Empedocles here making the gods themselves to be derived from con- 
tention and friendship, the supreme Deity, or most happy God, only ex- 
cepted, {who hath no contention in him, and from whom contention 
and friendship themselves were derived) plainly acknowledged both 
one unmade Deity, the original of all things under the name of to @y, 
the yery one—and many other inferior gods, generated or produced by 
him ; they being juniors to contention, or discord, as this was also ju- 
nior to unity, the first and supreme Deity. Which gods of Empedocles, 
that they were begotten from contention (as well as men and other 
things) were doubtless the stars and demons. 

Moreover, we may here observe, that, according to Empedocles’s 
doctrine, the true original of all the evil, both of human souls and de- 
mons (which he supposed alike lapeable) was derived from that vesxog, 
discord and contention,’ that is necessarily contained in the natute of 
them, together with the ill use of their liberty, both in this present and 
their pre-existent state. So that Empedocles here trod in the footsteps 
of Pythagoras, whose praises he thus loudly sang forth in his poems ; 


2 "Hy 88 tug éy xelvosaiy arng Mepioiota sidux, 
“Os 89 pnmotoy xoanidew éxxycato niovtoy, 
Havtoloy te palicta coger éxingavos Egyey, etc. 


Horum de numero quidam preestantia norat 
Plurima, mentis opes amples sub pectore servans, 
Omnia vestigans sapientum docta reperta, etc. 


XXII. Before we come to Socrates and Plato, we shall here take 
notice of some other Pythagoreans, and eminent philosophers, who clear- 
ly asserted one supreme and universal Numen, though doubtless ac- 
knowledging withal other inferior gods. Philo in his book De Mundi 
Opificio, writing of the hebdomad® or septenary number, and observing, 
that, according to the Pythagoreans, it was called both a motherless and 





1 According to that Nelxel porvopsvp nicvvos p. 23. 
2 Porphyr. de Vit. Pyth. p. 194. [ed. Cantab. p. 35. ed. Kusteri.} 
3 P, 23. [p. 22. oper.] 
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a virgin number, because it was the only number within the decad, 
which was neither generated, nor did itself generate, tells us, that there- 
fore it was made by them a symbol of the supreme Deity, of TivSayogses 
tiv agidpor tovtoy éfomorotes tH Hyepome tay Custavter’ The Pytha- 
goreans likened this number to the Prince and Governor of all things, 
or the supreme Monarch of the universe—as thinking it to bear a re- 
semblance of his immutability: which fancy of theirs was taken notice 
of by us. However, Philo hereupon occasionally cites this remarkable 
testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean ; “Ect! yuo, gnely, hyspew nai 
Hexywy axavtay 6 Geog, tlc aed civ, povysos, aalvytos, BUTE AITG Gases, 
Exego¢ tay allow. God (saith he) is the Prince and Ruler over all, 
always ene, stable, immoveable, like to hioself, but unlike to every 
thing else.——To which may be added what in Stobeus is further re~ 
corded out of the same Philolaus; 4» dde 6 xoapos & aimvos, nai sic clave 
Ssapsves, ig Uno Evog 14 ovyysvée xui xgatiote xvBegrenuevos) ‘This world 
was from eternity, and will remain to eternity, one governed by one, 
which is cognate and the best—Where notwithetanding he seemeth, 
with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s pre-eternity. And again, do at 
xalsic Sysiv Elays, xocpoy qusy évégyeiay Gidioy Jee ts nai yertovor’ Where- 
fore, said Philolaus, the world might well be called the eternal energy 
or effect of God, and of successive generation. 

Jamblichus, in his Protreptica, cites a passage out of Archytas, 
another Pythagorean, to the same purpose ; *dotts avalvoas oles té dots 
Ravta Ta yévea UNO play te xa aUIAY aExay, OVTOG Doxet pos xaday oxo? 
eienxévat, ag ov Suvatog éoosirm: tov Oroy xerrowticPa:, etc. Whosoever 
is able to reduce all kinds of things under one and the same principle, 
this man seems to me to have found out an excellent specala, or high 
station, from whence he may be able to take a large view and prospect 
of God, and of all other things; and he shall clearly perceive, that God 
is the beginning and end, and middle of all things, that are performed 
according to justice and right reason—Upon which words of Archytas, 
Jamblichus thus glosseth : ‘“‘ Archytas here declares the end of all 
theological speculation to be this, not to rest in many principles, but to 
reduce all things under one and the same head.” Adding, tosevry 
dxsorjun tov ivos, séeg dati nadons Seoping, that this knowledge of the 
first Unity, the Original of all things, is the end of all contemplation.— 
Moreover, Stobseus cites this out of Archytas’s book of principles, viz, 
That besides matter and form, *avayxaiotigay Teva eluey aitler, Tay xLFa- 
gowway évectutay ngayparey én tay poppe, tabta dé tay ngaray Suvdpes, 
nal xaSunsgrdray eluey, = 5s # Osor, etc." _ There i is another more 
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necessary cause, which moving, brings the form to the matter; and 
that thie is the first and most powerful cause, which is fitly called God. 
So that there are three principles, God, matter, and form ; God the 
artificer and mover, and matter that which is moved, and form the art 
introduced into the matter.—In which same Stobean excerption it also 
follows afterward, S:f vow 1s xgéacoyr elyat, v0w 08 xgéoooy dori OxeQ Ovoua- 
Coney Geov’ That there must be something better than mind ; and 
that this thing better than mind is that which we (properly) call God. 

Ocellus also in the same Stobeeus thus writeth: jovvsye ta péy oxa- 

vea Lua, tovrag F altioy wuya: tov 38 xocpor aguovia, tatras 8° altcoy o 
Os0g° tov 8° oteesg xed rag nolsas Opovora, tavtag F altsog yvouos. Life 
contains the bodies of animals, the cause of which life is the soul; con- 
cord contains houses and cities, the cause of which concord is law ; 
and harmony contains the whole world, the cause of which mundane 
harmony is God.—And to the same purpose Aristeus,® a 6 teyvitas 
Mor tay téyvay, ovrws Geos n0F aguoyriay, as the artificer is to art, so is 
God to the harmony of the world.—There is also this passage in the 
same Stobeus cited out of an anonymous Pythagorean : *Gs0¢ wer dotey 
aexa xai nodtoy, Pelog 53 6 xdopos, God is the principle, and the first 
thing ; and the world (though it be not the supreme God) yet is it 
Divine. 

Timeus Locrus, a Pythagorean senior to Plato, in his book con- 
cerning Natare, or the Soul of the world (upon which Plato’s Timeus 
was but a kind of commentary), plainly acknowledgeth both one su- 
preme God, the maker and governor of the whole world, and also many 
other gods, his creatures and subordinate ministers ; in the close there- 
of,4 writing thus concerning the punishment of wicked men after this 
life: Gnavra dé ratte éy Jevtégg megiddm & Néusorg cvvdiexgive, atv Salyoos 
nahapvatorc xFovlote re, tots exdntats tov avPounivesy ° ols 6 ndvtay aye 
poy Geos enéroewe Stolxnory xcopo cvureningwpsre dx Sediv re xoi avec 
nov, toy 18 KALov Cum, Goa Sedaporgyntar wor etxdva tay agiotay eldeos 
aytvare xat aiwrlo* All these things hath Nemesis decreed to be exe- 
cuted in the second circuit by the ministry of vindictive terrestrial de- 
mons, that are overseers of human affairs: to which demons that su- 
preme God, the ruler over all, hath committed the government and ad- 
ministration of the world. Which world is completed and made up of 
gods, men, and other animals, all created according to the best pattern 
of the eternal and unmade idea.—In which words of Timeus there are 


1 P. 32, [lib. i. cap. xvi.] . 2 PL 45. 3 Pp. 8. 


4 Timzeus de Anima Mundi, p. 566. inter Scriptor. mythologic. a Tho. 
Gale editow. 
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these three several points of the Pagan theology contained ; first, that 
there is one supreme God, eternal and unmade, the creator and gover- 
nor of the whole world, and who made it according to the best pattern 
or exemplar of his own ideas and eternal wisdom. Secondly, that this 
world created by God is compounded and made up of other inferior 
gods, men, and brute animals. Thirdly, that the supreme God hath 
committed the administration of our human affairs to demons and infe- 
rior gods, who are constant inspectors over us, some of which he also 
makes use of for the punishment of wicked men after this life. More- 
over, in this book of Timeus Locrus the supreme God is often called o 
Geos, and sometimes 6 daiuov, God in way of eminency ;—sometimes 
Noos mind—sometimes t avador, the very Good—sometimes agya ty 
agioray, the Principle of the best things—sometimes Japsevpyos tov 
Bedrlovos, the Maker of the better—(evil being supposed not to proceed 
from him) ; sometimes xgatictoy attoy, the best and most powerful 
Cause—sometimes agyayos xai yevttwg anaytey, the Prince and Parent 
of all things —Which God, according to him, is not the soul of the 
world neither, but the creator thereof, he having made the world an 
animal, and a secondary generated god ;! dylotpevog wy dguctoy yéropa 
moueiy, toUroy éxols: Feoy yevatoy, ovnoxa PIagadpuevoy Ux adie airles, ees 
TO avroy curtstaypsvn Fee, stxoxa Syleto avtoy diadvey’ God willing 
to make the world the best that it was capable of, made it a generated 
god, such as should never be destroyed by any other cause, but only by 
that God himself, who framed it, if he should ever will to dissolve it. 
But since it is not the part of that which is good to destroy the best of 
works, the world will doubtless ever remain incorruptible and happy, 
-the best of all generated things, made by the best cause, looking not at 
patterns artificially framed without him, but the idea and intelligible 
essence, as the paradigms, which whatsoever is made conformable to, 
must needs be the best, and such as shall never need to be mended. — 
Moreover, he plainly declares, that this generated god of his, the world, 
was produced in time, so as to have a beginning, xely wgavoy yevsaSat, 
Loyy jotny idéa t8 xai tia, xat 6 Geos Saysovgyos tov Bedtiovos, before the 
heaven was made, existed the idea, matter, and God the opifex of the 
best.— Wherefore, whatever Ocellus and Philolaus might do, yet this 
Timeus held not the world’s eternity ; wherein he followed not only 
Pythagoras himself (as we have already showed) but also the generality 
of the first Pythagoreans, of whom Aristotle? pronounces without excep- 
tion, vevdios yag toy xocpuoy, that they generated the world. — Timeus 
indeed in this book seems to assert the pre-eternity of the matter, a8 if 
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it were a self-existent principle together with God ; and yet Clemens 
Alexandrinas cites a passage out of him looking another way, 1412 a»- 
sixgts xad ulay agyny xal nag “Elijvey anovoas nodzis ; Tiawos 6 Aoxgos 
dy 1 qos cvyypappors xata ditiy ws pos pagtugyos. Mia agya nav- 
tay doriy ayérntog, eb yap eyiveto, oix cy ny Ets aoe, GAL dxslva Goxa et as 
éyiveto’ Would you hear of one only principle of all things amongst 
the Greeks 1 Timzus Locrus, in his book of Nature, will bear no 
witness thereof ; he there in express words writing thus: There is one 
principle of all things unmade ; for if it were made, it would not be a 
principle, but that would be the principle, from whence it was made. 
—Thus we see, that Timezus Locrus asserted one eternal and unmade 
God, the maker of the whole world, and besides this, another generated 
god, the world itself animated, with its several parts; the difference 
betwixt both which gods i is thus declared by him ;? @zoy 84, tov yay 
aicivioy 7005 O91] UOv0G, Ta” axaYtaY agyayor xai yevétoga ToUTéar, Tor 56 
yevatoy owes Opsousc, xocpoy Os tors, xai Ta psQa alte Oxdca aigaria évtl. 
That eternal God, who is the prince, original, and parent of all these 
things, is seen only by the mind; but the other generated god is visible 
to our eyes, viz. this world, and those parts of it which are heavenly ; 
—that is, the stars, as so many particular gods contained in it. But 
here it is to be observed, that the eternal God is not only so called by 
Timeus, as being without beginning, but also as having a distinct kind 
of duration from that of time, which is properly called Zon, or Eter- 
nity, he therein following Parmenides, sixay dé dots t5 ayevate zoore, 
OF Gicsva motayogsvouss* wo yag mot aidioy nagaduypa tor Wavxoy xoc- 
poy ods wparos dyevaDy, ovt0x ws TQ0¢ nagaduypa toy aidva 302 xoovs 
avy xoouw saptovey7,9y° Time is but an image of that unmade dura- 
tion, which we call eternity ; wherefore, as this sensible world was 
made according to that exemplar or pattern of the intelligible world, so 
was time made together with the world, as an imitation of eternity. 

It hath been already observed, that Onatus,® another Pythagorean, 
took notice of an opinion of some in his time, that there was one only 
God, who comprehended the whole world, and no other gods besides, 
or at least, none such as was to be religiously worshipped ; himself in 
the mean time asserting, that there was both one God and many gods ; 
or, besides one supreme and universal Numep, many other inferior and 
particular deities, to whom also men ought to pay religious worship. 
Now his further account of both these assertions is contained i in these 
following words : ‘roi dé Miyortes Siva Deov eluev, adda yey moles apagta - 


! Strom. v. p. 604. p. 718, edit. Potteri. 2 P. 549. 3 P, 233. 
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vorts’ 0 yag péytotoy atleopa tic Pelag tnegoyss ov cvyPeogotyt:. liye 
82 ro cezey xt xaOnyierGas téy Gpolwy, xad xeadtucroy xai xaDunigtegoy 
elusy tay Glkew~ told’ altos Deol rot? toy mgotoy xal vontuy ovtes Exorts 
Gone yooevta not) xegugaioy, xal otgatlata noth orpatayor, xa dozira, 
xad éytetaypévos moti tatcagyay xai loyayétay, tyoves quo, EneoPas 
xa dnoxolovStiy 10 xales xaSyyronsvn* xoivoy piv tay altar 10 Eyer 
dori, xai 1 Ggyown, xai tar apyoudvev, Alt ovxirs Sivarto curtetay Fas tot 
Gezxouevos noti to Epyor, anoleapotrres ayencvos’ wonep ovds zopsutal mort 
ovvaidlay, ob8i atgatctas notl otgatnylay, anolugSéivtes ayencvos, tot 
pay otgataye, tot 6&8 xogvpaiw: They who maintain, that there is only 
one God, and not many gods, are very much mistaken, as not consider- 
ing aright, what the dignity and majesty of the Divine transcendency 
chiefly consisteth in, namely, in ruling and governing those which are 
like to it (that is, gods) and in excelling or surmounting others, and 
being superior to them. But all those other gods which we contend 
for, are to that first and intelligible God but as the dancers to the Cory- 
pheus or Choragus, and as the inferior common soldiers to the captain 
or general ; to whom it properly belongeth, to follow and comply with 
their leader and commander. The work indeed is common, or the 
same to them both, to the ruler, and them that are ruled ; but they 
that are raled could not orderly conspire and agree together into one 
work, were they destitute of a leader; as the singers and dancers could 
not conspire together into one dance and harmony, were they destitute 
of a Corypheus; nor soldiers make up one orderly army, were they 
without a captain or commander. 

And as the supreme God is here called by Onatus the Corypheus 
of the gods, so is he in Jike manner by the writer De Mundo! styled 
the Corypheus of the world, or the Precentor and Presultor of it, in 
these words : xaSaneg éy xoosi, xopupalov xatagtartos, ovrennytt nas 6 
zooos avdodiy, toF ors xai yurasxary, dy Seaqpogoig povats dfurdpas xat Ba- 
gurégnss, lar copovlay éuusli xegavvivray’ vtec Eves xat ent tot 10 oUp- 
xav Oténovtos Peov* xata yao to avadey éydootuor tno tov pepuvipes ap 
xogupaloy neocayogevPévros, xiveitas péy ta GotTEa ae) xai 6 cUpRas oga- 
yes* Asin a chorus, when the Corypheus or Precentor hath begun, 
the whole choir compounded of men, and sometimes of women too, fol- 
loweth, singing every one their part, some in higher and some in lower 
notes, but all mingling together into one complete harmony; so in the 
world God, as the Corypheus, the Precentor and Presultor, beginning 
the dance and music, the stars and heavens move round after him, ac- 
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cording to those numbers and measures which he prescribes them, 
altogether making up one most excellent harmony. 

Tt was also before! observed that Ecphantus the Pythagorean, and 
Archelaus the successor of Anaxagoras? (who were both of them Atom- 
ists in their physiology) did assert the world to have been made at first, 
and stil] to be governed by one Divine mind ; which is more than some 
Atomists of ours in this present age, who notwithstanding pretend to be 
very good Theists, will acknowledge. We shall, 2 the next place, 
mention Euclides Megarensis, the head of that sect called Megaric, 
and who is said to have been Plato’s master for some time after Socra- 
tes’s death ; whose doctrine is thus set down by Laertius :3 oito¢ fy 10 
ayador axepalvero, xoliois Gyopacs xalovpevoy* O18 piv yao Dooryois, O48 
88 Osov, xai KAlots Novy, xai ta Loma. ta 08 dytineiueva 10 Ayady avnyss, 
pn elvas qaoxay’ Which we understand thus: That Euclides (who 
followed Xenophanes and Parmenides) made the firat principle of all 
things to be one the very Good, called sometimes Wisdom, sometimes 
God, sometimes Mind, and sometimes by other names ; but that he 
took away all that is opposite to good, denying it to have any real en- 
tity—that is, he maintained, that there was no positive nature of evil, 
or that evil was no principle. And thus do we also understand that of 
Cicero,‘ when he represents the doctrine of the Megarics after this 
manner: “Id bonum solum esse, quod esset Unum, et Simile, et Idem, 
et Semper ;’’ to wit, that they spake this concerning God, That good 
or goodness itself is a name properly belonging to him, who ie alo one, 
and like, and the same, and always; and that the true good of man 
consisteth in a participation of, and conformity with this first Good. 
Which doctrine Plato seems to have derived from him, he in like man- 
ner calling the supreme Deity by those two names, to & and t aya9oy, 
the One and the Good, and concluding true human felicity to consist 
in a participation of the first Good, or of the Divine nature. 

In the next place we shall take notice of Antiethenes, who was the 
founder also of another sect, to wit, the Cynic ; for he, in a certain 
physiological treatise, is said to have affirmed, °“‘ Esse populares deos 
multos, sed naturalem unum ;” That though there were many popular 
gods, yet there was but one natural God—or, as it is expressed in Lac- 
tantius, ‘ Unum esse naturalem Deum, quamvis gentes et urbes suos 
habeant populares ;” That there was but one natural God, though na- 
tions and cities had their several popular ones.—Wherefore Velleius 


4 Cap. i. § xxvi. 2 P, 26. 3 Lib. ii. segm. evi. p. 142. 
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the Epicurean in Cicero! quarrels with this Antisthenes, as one, who 
destroyed the nature of the gods, because he denied a multitude of in- 
dependent deities, such as Epicurus pretended to assert. For this of 
Antisthenes is not so to be understood, as if he had therein designed 
to take away all the inferior gods of the Pagans, which had he at all 
attempted, he would doubtless have been accounted an Atheist, as well 
as Anaxagoras was ; but his meaning was, only to interpret the theolo- 
gy of the Pagans concerning those other gods of theirs, that were or 
aight be looked upon as absolute and independent ; that these, though 
many popular gods, yet indeed were but one and the same natural God, 
called by several names. As for example, when the Greeks worshipped 
Zeus, the Latins Jovis, the Egyptians Hammon, the Babylonians Bel, 
the Scythians Pappeus ; these were indeed many popular gods, and 
yet nevertheless all but one and the same natural God. So again, 
when in the self-same Pagan cities and countries, the respective laws 
thereof made mention of several gods, as supreme and absolute in their 
several territories, as Jupiter in the heavens, Juno in the air, Neptune 
in the sea ; or as being chief in several kind of functions, as Minerva 
for learning, Bellona for war, etc. (for this Aristotle takes notice of in 
his book against Zeno,? xara toy vopor, wolla xpeltrovs allnloy of Sol, 
That according to the laws of cities and countries, one god was best 
for one thing, and another for another)—Antisthenes here declared 
concerning these also, that they were indeed many popular, or civil 
gods, but all really one and the same natural God. 

To Antisthenes might be added Diogenes Sinopensis, of whom it is 
recorded by Laertius,> that observing a woman too superstitiously wor- 
shipping the statue or image of a god, endeavoring to abate her super- 
stition, he thus bespake her : ovx etvlaBf, w yivat, py ord Good OmiaPey 
Sottitos (mavta vag dour avtot nijgn) aoznuoynonc; Take you not care, 
O woman, of not behaving yourself unseemly in the sight of that God 
who stands behind you; for al! things are full of him—thereby giving 
her occasion, more to mind and regard that supreme and universal 
Numen, that filleth the whole world and is every where. 

XXIII. It hath been frequently affirmed, that Socrates died a mar- 
tyr for one only God, in opposition to those many godsof the Pagans: 
and Tertullian,* for one, writeth thus of him, ‘“ Propterea damnatus est 
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Socrates, quia deos destruebat ;” Socrates was therefore condemned to 
die, because he destroyeth-the gods.— And, indeed, that Socrates assert- 
ed one supreme God,'the maker and governor of the whole world, is a 
thing not at all to be doubted. In his discourse with Aristodemus, in 
Xenophon’s first book of Memoirs,’ he convinced him, that the things 
of this world were not made by chance, but by mind and counsel ; 
our ys axonouséry nave Eoixe tatta Goqod tiv0s Oxusovgyod, xed piofwov 
tezygqpyars, I am now convinced from what you say, that the things of this 
world were the workmanship of some wise artificer, who also was a 
lover of animals.—And so he endeavored to persuade him, that that 
mind and understanding, which is in us, was derived from some mind 
and understanding in the universe, as well asthat earth and water, 
which is in us, from the earth and water of the universe :° ot dé ceavtoy 
Pooreucy te Sonic Every, GlloFs 58 ovdapov evdér pPoorsuor elvan, sideds re 
YG Ts unpory pépos éy 19 GHpats MOALiic OVENS Exec, xal ty—oU Beayi, molded 
Grtos, xai ty Gllwy Onxou peydley Ovtow Exagsou pixpor uspos AaBorts 10 
GUN}QuoTtas gos; vody Si povoy Boe ovdapo” Grta a8 tituysic ru Soxtic 
suvagnacas ; Do you think that you only have wisdom in yourself, and 
that there is none any where else in the whole world without you? 
though you know that you have but a small part in your body of that 
vast quantity of earth which is without you ; and but little of that water 
and fire, and so of every other thing, that your body is compounded of 
in respect of that great mass and magazine of them, which is in the 
world. Is mind and understanding therefore the only thing, which 
you fancy you have, some way or other, luckily got and snatched unto 
yourself, whilst there is no sueh thing any where in the world without 
you; all those infinite things thereof being thus orderly disposed by 
chance 7—And when Aristodemus afterward objected, that he could 
not see any artificer that made the world, as he could those artificers 
which made all other human things, Socrates thus replies; ovdé yap 
Hy geavton ovys wuyry Goes, 7 TOD cwpatos xugla éorly’ wote xata 78 TOTO 
Steorl cos déyay, O81 Ob08 youn Gla tz marta nparte” Neither do you 
see your own soul, which rules over your body; so that you might for 
the same reason conclude yourself to do nothing by mind and under- 
standing neither, but all by chance, as well as that all things in the 
world are done by chance.—Again, when he further disputed in this 
manner against the necessity of worshipping the Deity ; avy Unsgoge 10 
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Sesovtoy,  Lexgares, ald exsivoy psyolongextategoy yyotpa, | os tis 
duiig Ocganelas xgoadtiaFa:: I despise not the Deity, O Socrates, but 
think him to be a more magnificent Being than that he shoald stand in 
need of my worship of him :—Socrates again answers, cow peyalongend- 
atepor atiot os Gegunsiey, rocotvrm walioy tyytéoy avro’ How much the 
more magnificent and illustcious that Being is, which takes care of you, 
so much the more, in all reason, ought it to be honored by you.— Lastly, 
Aristodemus discovering his disbelief of Providence, as a thing, which 
seemed to him incredible, if not impossible, that one and the same 
Deity should be able to mind ail things at once, Socrates endeavors to 
cure this disbelief of his in this manner: 'o ayes, xatapade, ore xal 6 
aos vous dvyav 10 cor Copa Ones Bovleres perayergiterce’ otecFas ovr yor xai 
shy dy navtl poorney ta navta Ones ay aith qdU fn ovre thOcSoe nol py 
10 coy piv Oupa OivaoPat, dni nolla cradea dkixvdoPas, voy 38 t0b Orov 
6 pOaiuor aduvatoy elvas aua navva oegy. Consider, friend, I pray you, 
if that mind, which is in our body, does order and dispose it every way 
as it pleases; why should not that wisdom, which is in the universe, be 
able to order all things therein also, as seemeth best to it? And if your 
eye can discern things several miles distant from it, why should it be 
thought impossible for the eye of God to behold all thinge at once ? 
Lastly, if your soul can mind things both here and in Egypt, and in 
Sicily; why may not the great mind or wisdom of God be able to take 
care of all things, in all places ?—And then he concludes, that if Aris- 
tedemus would diligently apply himself to the worship of God, he should 
at length be convinced, (ts tocovtoy xad tocovroy dots to Pelor, aoF cpa 
NAvta Opgy, ual navta axovey, xab wavi-you nageivas, xal oa wavtoy 
éxipsdsiodas §=That God is such and so great a Being, as that he can, 
at once, see all things, and hear ail things, and be present everywhere, 
and take care of all affairs.—Moreover, Socrates, in his discourse with 
Euthydemus, in Xenophon’s fourth book, speaks thus concerning that 
invisible Deity, which governs the whole world ;* of yag addos Seot juiy 
sa ayuda Aidortec, ovdiv rovtew tig to éuqparés idvtes Sidcacty, xal 6 tor 
Gloy xoopor ourtattor 18 nal crviyer, dy @ ndvta xala xai dyada éots, etc. 
obsog ta psyiote pix nodtrey Soaras, 1000 oixovousdy Gogutos suiy deter. 
dvvoes 5¢ nal o nits pavegos Soxdiy sbvas sAtoc, otx dnitpénss toils or Pparnerg 
dcrutoy angiBdis Ogdy, GAd day tug aitoy avasdds tyyuos Ssdodas, riyy Syy 
Gqpowsizes' The other gods giving us good things, do it without visibly 
appearing to us; and that God, who framed and containeth the whole 
world (in which are all good and excellent things) and who continually 
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supplieth us with them, he, though he be seen to do the greatest things 
of all, yet notwithstanding is himeelf mvisible and unseen. Which 
ought the less to be wondered at by us, because the sun, who seemeth 
manifest to all, yet will not suffer himself to be exactly and distinctly 
viewed, but if any one boldly and impudently gaze apon him, will de- 
prive him of his sight: as also because the soul of man, which most of 
all things in him partaketh of the Deity, though it be that which mani- 
festly rules and reigns in us, yet is it never seen: & y@7 xatovooUrra py 
xatapeorsiy THY cogatenr, RAL dx tay yivousvey thy Oivamy autov xatayar~ 
Savorsa, tesay to Sasporser Which particulars he that considers, ought 
not to despiee invisible things, but to honor the supreme Deity, taking 
notice of his power from his effects. Where we have to dapomoy, as 
also before 10 Osiov, plainly put for the supreme Deity. And we did 
the rather set down these passages of Socrates here, concerning God and 
Provideace, that we might shame those, who, in these latter days of 
ours, are so atheistically inclined, if at least they have any pudor or 
shame left in them. 

But, notwithstanding Socrates’s thus clear acknowledging one su- 
preme and universal Numen, it doth not therefore follow, that he re- 
jected all those other inferior gods of the Pagans, as is commonly con- 
ceived. But the contrary thereunto appeareth from these very passages 
of his now cited, wherein there is mention made of other gods besides 
the supreme. And how conformable Socrates was to the Pagan reli- 
gion and worship, may appear from those last dying words of his, 
(when he should be most serious), after he had drank the poison, 
wherein he required his friends to offer a votive cock for him to Mecu- 
lapius : for which Origen’ thus perstringeth him xe? rylixavta giloco-~ 
@ioartes neQs tis Wuyis xal ry» Siayayyy tis xalag PePrexviag SekelFovteg 
xatadimortes 10 psyeDog wv autois 6 Oeog épaviguery, eveelij poovotore, 
ominge, alextgvova 14) Aoxlnnig anod:dorvtey And they who had philso- 
phized so excellently concerning the soul, and discoursed concerning 
the happiness of the future state to those who live well, do afterward 
sink down from those great, high, and noble things, to a superstitious 
regard of little, small, and trifling matters, such as the paying of a cock 
to Esculapius. — Where, notwithstanding, Origen doth not charge 
Socrates with such gross and downright idolatry, as he does elsewhere,” 
for his sacrificing to the Pythian Apollo, who was but an inferior de- 
mon. And perhaps some may excuse Socrates here, as thinking, that 
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he looked upon Aésculapius no otherwise than as the supreme Deity, 
called by that name, as exercising his providence over the sickness and 
health or recovery of men, and that therefore he would have an eucha- 
ristic sacrifice offered to him in his behalf, as having now cured him, at 
once, of all diseases by death. However Plato! informs us, that Socra- 
tes, immediately before he drunk his poison, did evyso9as t0ig Se0is, tH” 
pstolxnory tiv évSerde éxeios situzi elvas’ prayer (not to God, but to the 
gods, that is, to the supreme and inferior gods both together, as in 
Plato’s Phadrus he did to Pan, and the other tutelar gods of that place) 
that his translation from hence into the other world might be happy to 
him. And Xenophon, in his Memoirs,? informs us, that Socrates did, 
both in his words and practice, approve of that doctrine of the Pythian 
Apollo, That the rule of piety and religion ought to be the law of every 
particular city and country, he affirming it to be a vanity for any man 
to be singular herein. Lastly, in his own apology, as written by Plato, 
he professes to acknowledge the sun, moon and stars for gods; con- 
demning the contrary doctrine of Anaxagoras, as irrational and absurd. 
Wherefore we may well conclude this opinion, of Socrates’s being con- 
demned for denying the many gods of the Pagans, or of his being a 
martyr for one only God, to be nothing but a vulgar error. 

But if you therefore demand, what that accusation of impiety really 
was, which he was charged with, Socrates himself, in Plato’s Euthy- 
phro, will inform you, that it was for his free and open condemning 
those traditions concerning the gods, wherein wicked, dishonest and 
unjust actions were imputed tothem. For when Euthyphro, having 
accused his own father as guilty of murder (merely for committing a 
homicide into prison, who happened to die there) would justify himself 
from the examples of the gods, namely Jupiter and Saturn, because 
Jupiter, the best and justest of the gods, had committed his father 
Saturn to prison for devouring his sons, as Saturn himself also had cas- 
trated his father Celius for some miscarriages of his, Socrates thus be- 
speaks him ;* ‘Agays, @ Kvdiggoy, tovr tory ov Evexa thy yoeapiy petyer, 
Ott ta roravta énaday tig meg tay Seow Léyy, Svozxegas nas anodézouas, 
etc. Is not this the very thing, O Euthyphro, for which I am accused? 
namely, because when I hear any one affirming such matters as these 
concerning the gods, [ am very loath to believe them, and stick not 
publicly to declare my dislike of them? Andjcan you, O Euthyphro, in 
good earnest think, that there are indeed wars and contentions among 
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the gods, and that those other things were also done by them, which 
poets and painters commonly impute to them? such as the peplum or 
veil of Minerva, which in the Panathenaics is with great pomp and 
ceremony brought into the acropolis, is embroidered all over with 1— 
Thus we see, that Socrates, though he assérted one supreme Deity, yet 
he acknowledged, notwithstanding, other inferior created gods, together 
with the rest of the Pagans, honoring and worshipping them ; only he 
disliked those poetic fables concerning them (believed at that time by 
the vulgar,) in which all manner of unjust and immoral actions were 
.fathered on them; which, together with the envy of many, was the- 
only true reason, why he was then accused of impiety and Atheism. 

It hath been also affirmed by many, that Plato really asserted one 
only God and no more, and that therefore, whensoever he speaks of 
gods plurally, he must be understood to have done this, not according 
to his own judgment, but only in a way of politic compliance with the 
Athenians, and for fear of being made to drink poison in like manner 
as Socrates was. In confirmation of which opinion, there is also a 
passage cited out of that thirteenth epistle of Plato’s to Dionysius, 
wherein he gives this as a mark, whereby his serious epistles, and such 
as were written according to the true sense of his own mind, might by 
his friends be distinguished from those which were otherwise ; ti¢ wey 
yag onovdalas éncatolig Geog doyet, Oot dé tig Httov” When I begin my 
epistles with God, then may you conclude I write seriously ; but not so 
when I begin with gods.'—-And this place seems to be therefore the 
more authentic, because it was long since produced by Eusebius to this 
very purpose, namely, to prove, that Plato acknowledged one only 
God ; 8ilog 88 dou Eva Geo Eider, ei xat curn Soe “Eines, th tev tise 
edwoSs zejcSas mooonyoglg, xol ano tig 90¢ Atovvasoy énvotolijs, dv 7 
aipBola didovg thy te dix onovdig aitd yoaqousywy, xoi tév alloc 
anegésupsvor It is manifest, that Plato really acknowledged one only 
God, however, in compliance with the language of the Greeks, he often 
spake of gods plurally, from that epistle of his to Dionysius, wherein he 
gives this symbol or mark, whereby he might be known to write seri- 
ously, namely, when he began his epistles with God, and not with gods. 

Notwithstanding which, we have already manifested, out of Plato’s 
Timeus, that he did in good earnest assert a plurality of gods ; by 
which gods of his are to be understood animated or intellectual beings 
superior to men, to whom there is an honor and worship from men due ; 
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he therein declaring,' not only the sun and stars, but also the earth 
itself (as animated) to be a god or goddess. For though it be now read 
in our copies xeecfutarny eayater, that the earth was the oldest of all 
the bodies within the heavens ;—yet it is certain, that anciently it was 
read otherwise, tgeaSutatyy Seay, the oldest of the gods—not only from 
Proclus and Ciceru, but also from Laertius* writing thus : yijy 42 xgs0- 
Burarny psy elves tay dv 1p ot'gavy Feeav, yeréa Far J8 Snusoveynpe, co vUE- 
ta xai ypigar motiy, ovoay 3 dx tol pico, xivtioOos negi 10 péoor" 
Though Plato’s gods were for the most part fiery, yet did he suppose 
the earth to be a god or goddess too, affirming it to be the oldest of all 
the gods within the heavens, made or created to distinguish day and 
night, by its diurnal circumgyration upon its own axis, in the middle 
or centre of the world.—For Plato, when he wrote his Timeus, ac- 
knowledging only the diurnal motion of the earth, though afterwards 
he is said to have admitted its annual too. And the same might be 
further evinced from all his other writings, but especially his book of 
Laws (together with his Epinomis) said to have been written by him ia 
his old age, in whieh he mach insists upon the godships of the sun, 
moon and stars’; and complains, that the young gentlemen of Athens 
were then so much infected with that Anaxagorean doctrine, which 
roade them to be nothing but inanimate stones and earth; as alao he 
approves of that then vulgerly-received custom of worshipping the rising 
and setting sun and moon, as gods, to which, in all probability, he con- 
formed himself : ?"Avatddlovtog ts qliov xai celyyns, xai npos Svepas iov- 
Taw, Reooxviices Gua xad noooxuryves “Ellyvey ta xai Bagfagoy navtwy, 
dy cupqogais navtoless éyousvav xat dy eixguylous, a Ors paliota orto, 
nad ovdaua inogiay trdvercew cc otx tict Sol. The prostrations and 
adorations, that are used both by the Greeks and all Barbarians, to- 
wards the rising and setting sun and moon (as well in their prosperities 
as adversities), declare them to be unquestionably esteemed gods.— 
Wherefore we cannot otherwise conclude, but that this thirteenth epis- 
tle of Plato to Dionysius, though. extant, it seems, before Eusebius’s 
time, yet was supposititious and counterfeit by some zealous but igno- 
rant Christian : as there is accordingly a NoSevstas, or brand of bas 
tardy, prefixed to it in all the editions of Plato’s works. 

However, though Plate acknowledged and worshipped many goda, 
yet it is undeniably evident, that he was no Polyarchist, but a Monar- 
chist, an assertor of one supreme God, the only avropvis, or self-origi- 

nated Being—the maker of the heaven and earth, and of all those 
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other gods. For, first, it is plain, that, according to Plato, the soul of ae 
the whole world was not itself eternal, much less self-existent, but 
made or produced by God in time, though indeed before its body, the 
world, from these words of his; J1j7 wuzyy ovy we viv totégay éxtyegoi-— 
per léyssy, otras dunyaricato xat 6 Geos vewtigay, 0 04 xal verdes: xai age 
ti Teotégay xat ngeafurégay puyny comatos, wg Gernot xal agtovoay agk- 
optvov cuvecrncato’ God did not fabricate or make the soul of the 
world, in the same order that we now treat concerning it, that is, after 
it, as junior to it ; but that, which was to rule over the world, as its 
body, being more excellent, he made it first, and senior to the same. — 
Upon which account, Aristotle quarrels with Plato as contradicting 
himself, in that he affirmed the soul to be a principle, and yet supposed 
it not to be eternal, but made together with the heaven : *ada psy ov- 
bd Mareovi ye olov ve léyety, Hy oleras agyny elvat évlote aito bavto xvovy, 
Potegor yao xal Guo tH ovgarve 7 wuyn’ Neither is it possible for Plato 
here to extricate himself, who sometimes declares the soul to be a prin- 
ciple, as that which moves itself, and yet affirms it again not to be eter- 
nal, but made together with the heaven.—For which cause some Pla- 
tonists conclude, that Plato asserted a double Psyche, one the third 
hypostasis of his trinity, and eternal; the other created in time, to- 
gether with the world, which seems to be a probable opinion. Where- 
fore, since, according to Plato, the soul of the world, which is the chief 
of all his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made or produced by 
God in time, all those other gods of his, which were but parts of the 
world, as the sun, moon, stars and demons, must needs besotoo. But, 
lest any should suspect, that Plato might, for all that, suppose the world 
and its gods not to have been made by one only unmade God, but by a 
multitude of co-ordinate, self-existent principles, or deities conspiring ; 
we shall oberve, that the contrary hereunto is plainly declared by him, 
in way of answer to that query, whether or no there were many and 
infinite worlds, (as some philosophers had maintained), or only one ? 
he resolving it thus, 2xdzegor ovr d99dc Eva ovgaroy moosprxayer, %} Tol- 
Lots xad ansipous Uyey iv OgSotegor ; Eva, sixep xota 10 nagadaypa Osdn- 
proveyypsvog Extras: 10 yao megstyor navta Onoca vorta Coa, wet Erégou 
Sevsegoy otx ay wor ely, etc. tra ovv rds xata 1% poywory, OuoLoy 7 14 
navel fom, dia raita ovrs Sv0, ovr amelgove erolncey 6 noLdy xooMOUS, 
GIF els 3s povoysyng ovgavog yeyovas, tore te xal Ecetas. Whether have 
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we rightly affirmed, that there is only one heaven, (or world) or is it 
more agreeable to reason, to hold many or infinite? We say there is 
but one, if it be made agreeable to its intellectual paradigm, containing 


_the ideas of all animals and other things in it ; for there can be but 


one archetypal animal, which is the paradigm of all created beings: 
wherefore, that the world may agree with its paradigms in this respect 
of solitude or oneliness, therefore is it not two, nor infinite, but one 
only begotten.—His meaning is, that there is but one archetypal Mind, 
the Demiurgus, or maker of all things that were produced, and there- 
fore but one world. 

And this one God, which, according to Plato, was the maker of the 
whole world, is frequently called by him, in his Timeus and elsewhere, 
6 Gz0¢, God, or the God—by way of excellency ; sometimes 6 4nuoug- 
vos, the Architect or Artificer of the world ;—sometimes o Joinry¢ xat 
Harn tovds tov xavtos, the Maker and Father of this universe—whom 
it is hard to find out, but impossible to declare to the vulgar : again, 6 
éni nace Os0¢, the God over all :—z¢ @vaews xgiotys, the Creator of na- 
ture—toi mavtog Apyn, the sole Principle of the universe—avtey Al- 
stov, the Cause of all things—ots zavrav Bacseis, Mind, the King of 
all things—Nots avtoxgatmg, navta xocpdy, dia navrev inv, that sove- 
reign Mind, which orders all things, and passes through all things— 
tov wavtog KuBegyntnc, the Governor of the whole—ro dy cei, yéveow 36 
ovx Syoy, that which always is, and was never made—o sgwrog Ged¢, the 
first God—o péysorog Jaiuwy, and 6 péyotos Sedy, the greatest God, and 
the greatest of the gods—o ji:0r yeryvious, he that generated or pro- 
duced the sun—"d yijv, ovgavoy, xai Srois, xab meévta ta dv ovgave xual ta 
dy Gov, xa ino 776 anata éoyateras, he that makes earth, and heaven, 
and the gods ; and doth all things, both in heaven and hell, and under 
the earth—again, he by whose efficiency the things of the world totsgor 
dyéveto, modtsgoy ovx oyta,® were afterwards made when they were not 
before ; or from an antecedent non-existence brought forth into being. 
—This philosopher somewhere intimating, that it was as,easy for God 
to produce those real things, the sun, moon, stars and earth, etc. from 
himself, as it is for us to produce the images of ourselves and whatso- 
ever else we please, only by interposing a looking-glass. Lastly, he is 
called 505 navta ta te alia éoyaterac, xai savtoy, he that causeth or pro- 
duceth both all other things, and even himself—the meaning whereof 
is this: he, that is avtopuys ; (as the same Plato also calls him), a self- 
originated Being, and from no other cause besides himself, but the 
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cause of all other things.—Neither doth Lactantius Firmianus' himeelf 
refuse to speak of God after this very manner ; se ipsum fecit, and that 
he-was “ex se ipso procreatus, et propterea talis, qualem se esse vo- 
luit ;” that he made himself—and that being procreated from himself, 
he therefore was every way such aa he willed himself tobe. Which 
wousua! and bold strain of theology is very much insisted upon by Plo- 
tinus,? in his book ZHegi rot Pednuctos tov évos, concerning the will of 
the first One, or Unity ; he there writing thus of the supreme God, 
altioy invtov, xi nag avtoi, xai Os aitoy avtoc; He is the cause of 
himself, and he is from himself, and himself is for himself.—And again, 
airs boxy ovsos 6 mocciy servtor, xad xigios savtod, xal ody dis tHe Exegog 
&Palnos yaropevoc, add og Sélet aitoc’ This is he, who is the maker of 
himeelf, and is lord over himself; (in.a certain sense) for he was not 
made that, which another willed him to be, but he is that, which he 
willeth himself to be.—Moreover,® avtoc ar toto ooneg HyartyGe, tovTO 
06 éotsy UxooryCas aitoY, sineg dvigytta psvouca wots évigynpa autos, Gila 
Gov pév oideros, Savzov aga évipynua avtos, ox Goa a opphsfnner doce, 
Gdd ce dvegyei altos xai wo avtog éSédu, eto. The Supreme Deity lov- 
ing himeelf as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; thus, as it were, 
begetting and giving subsistence to himself, he being a standing ener- 
gy. Wherefore, since God is a work or energy, and yet he is not the 
work or energy of any other being, he must needs be (in some sense) 
his own work or energy ; so that God is not that, which he happened 
to be, but that which he willeth himself to be. Thus also a little be- 
fore, tavaxtéoy sig Ev ty» Bovlnow xai thy ovolay: to Jé Silay nag avtoi, 
Gxtyxy Goa 10 sivas Rag aitov, Gots a’toy Renosnxtvas BUOY, 5 doyos 
avsigsy’ eb yao 4 Bovlnais nag atrod, xa oloy tgyor aitoi, aven dé tavtoy 
371 imoatdass aitov aitog ay ovtexs UnogtHoas dy sy AIO, Woe OLY HonE 
Ksuyéy dosiy, GX Oneg éBovlyIy avscc. We must of necessity make will 
and essence the same in the first Being. Wherefore, since bis willing 
is frem himeelf, bis being must needs be from himself too; the conse- 
quence of which ratiocination is this, that He made himself. For if 
his volition be from himself, and his own work, and this be the same 
with his hypostasis or substance ; he may be then said to have given 
‘subsistence to himself. Wherefore he is not what he happened to be, 
but what he willed himself to be. But, because this is so unusual a 
mition, we shall here set down yet one or two passages more of this 
sn sal nln Saucy Ata dom Marca ar 
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civertiy aitod tH clo oiale 5 Ddlgoic* nai ctx Katy aitoy lafsiv, Grew 
ov Silay savtg, Gxtg dots’ xai oivdgopog avtos savtg, Sélew avros slat, 
aad tous0 Gy omg Siler? xady Séidlnoig nad avros iv- nad rotny oby HEtOP, 
Ots py GAO aUTOS donee Eruzer, Glo 68 10 ws éBovle On Gy’ th yao Gy xa 
GO9ilnos, 3 tovt0 5 dors’ aud yao si inedoluda ilio8-cs ring ots Silos 
ywvioSas, wud seivas aire allatacdas my avrov ptory cic Ello, pate ay 
Ello ss yevsoSos Bovlgdjivas, uit av saved te phupardas, as ixo avay=ns 
rovro dy & dors, TH altOy slvat, Gasp altos asd A Oddyoe nad Sides * tors vag 
Syteag 7) ayato’ minis, Sélnowe avsod* The essence of the supreme God 
is not without his will, but his will and essence are the same ; 80 that 
God concurreth with himself, himself being willing to be as he is, and 
being that which he willeth ; and his will and himself being one and 
the same. For himself is not one thing (as happening to be that which 
he is) and that he would will to be another : for what could God will 
to be, but that which he is? And if we should suppose, that it were 
in his own choice to be what he would, and that he had liberty to 
change his nature. into whatsoever else he pleased, it is certain that he 
would neither will to be any thing else besides what he is, nor com- 
plain of himself as being now that which he is out of necessity, he be- 
ing indeed no other but that, which himself hath willed, and doth al- 
ways will to be. For his will is his essential goodness ; so that his 
will doth not follow his nature, but concar with it; in the very essence 
of this good there being contained his choice, and willing of himself to 
be such. Lastly, 12a» doa Bovdnors, xed ovxdts to un Bovlopevoy, ovdd to 
eo Bovdyceos aga’ rgdtoy oa H Bovanace orvtos, xed tO wg Bovlero Kou 
nat olor éBoviero, xal 10 ti Bovlyoes Enopsvoy & i toraity Bovlyors éyéyva- 
dyévva 38 ovddy Fu dy aixd> God is all will, nor is there any thing in 
bim which he doth not will, nor is his being before his will, but his 
will is himself, or he himself the first will. So that ke is as he would 
himself, and such as he would, and yet his will did not generate or pro- 
duce any thing that was not before—And now we may in all proba- 
bility conclude, that Lactantius derived this doctrine from Plato and 
Plotinus ; which, how far it is to be either allowed of or excused, we 
leave others to judge; only we shall observe, that, as the word avroys- 
vig, frequently attributed to God by Christians as well as Pagans,* 
seems to imply as mach ; so the scope and drift of Plotinus, in all this, 
was plamly no other, than partly to set forth the-selfexistence of the 
supreme Deity after a more lively manner, and partly to confute that 
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odd conceit, which some might possibly entertain of God, asif he either 
happened, by chance, to be what he is, or else were such by a certain 
necessity of nature, and had his being imposed upon him: whereas, he 
is as much every way what he would will and choose to be, as if he had 
mede himeelf by his own will and choice. Neither have we set down 
all this, only to give an account of that one expression of Plato's, that 
God causeth himself and all things—but also to show how punctaally 
precise, curious and accurate some of these Pagans were in their 
speculations concerning the Deity. 

To return therefore to Plato: though some have suspected that 
trinity, which is commonly called Platonic, to have been nothing but a 
mere figment and invention of some later Platonists; yet the contrary 
hereunto seems to be unquestionably evident, that Plato himself really. 
amerted such a trinity of universal and Divine hypostases, which have 
the nature of principles. For, first, whereas, in his tenth book of Laws, 
he professedly opposing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence of 
a Deity, he does notwithstanding there ascend no higher than to the 
Psyche, or universal mundane soul, as a self-moving principle, and the 
immediate or proper cause of all that motion, which is in the world. 
And this is all the god that there he undertakes to prove. But in other 
places of his writings he frequently asserts, above the self-moving 
Psyche, an immoveable and standing Nous or intellect, which was 
properly the Demiurgus, or architectonic framer of the whole world. 
And, lastly, above this multiform Intellect, he plainly asserts yet a high- 
er hypostasis, one most simple and most absolutely perfect Being; 
which he calls to %, in opposition to that multiplicity, which speaks 
something of imperfection in it, and t aya9oy, goodness itself, as being 
above mind and understanding; the first intelligible, and an infinite 
fecundity together with overflowing benignity. And accordingly in his 
second epistle to Dionysius does he mention a trinity of Divine hypos- 
tases all together. Now the words o Seog and to deiov, God and the 
Divinity—in Plato, seein sometimes to comprehend this whole trinity of 
Divine hypostases, as they are again sometimes severally applied to 
each of them, accordingly as we have already observed, that Zeus or 
Jupiter in Plato is not always taken for the first and highest hypostasis 
in his trinity, but sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or intellect 
is meant thereby, and sometimes again his third hypostasis of the uni- 
vereal and eternal Psyche; nevertheless the first of these three hy- 
postases is that, which is properly called by the Platonists mary tis 
Ssorgzos, the fountain of the Godhead, and by Plato himself! o xavtesy 
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Paoslevs, magi Sy xavre dott, ob ivexe navre, xol S altioy wavtay ter xoley 
The King of all things, about whom are all things, and for whose sake 
are all things, and the cause of all good and excellent things. 

And this first Divine hypostasis, which in Plato's theology is proper- 
ly avzoFeo¢, the original Deity—is largely insisted upon by that philso- 
pher in the sixth of his Politics, under the name and title of + ayado», 
the Good—but principally there illustrated by that resemblance of ‘the 
sun, called by that philosopher also, a heavenly god, and said to be the 
offspring of this highest Good, and something analogous to it in the 
corporeal world, 6, té 29 avto éy 1a vonte tome, NEC 73 voUY xad ta 
voowuera, rolro tovtoy dy 16) Ogata mpdC Ts yy xad ta Gpopeva’ This is 
the same in the intelligible world to intellect (or knowledge) and in- 
telligibles, that the sun is in the sensible world to sight and visibles. 
For, as the sun is not sight, but only the cause of it; nor is that light 
by which we see, the same with the sun itself, but only qAsoedés, a sun- 
like thing; so neither is the supreme and highest Good (properly) 
knowledge, but the cause of knowledge; nor is intellect (precisely 
considered as such) the best and most perfect being, but only ayaDossdés, 
a boniform thing. Again, As the sun gives to things not only their 
visibility, but also their generation ; so does that highest Good, not only 
cause the cognoscibility of things, but also their very essences and 
beings.—Oix ovolas Sytog tot ayadod, ald Ere énéxava rijg ovolag, eee 
Belg xai Svvauss Unsgsyortos, this highest God being not itself properly 
essence, but above essence, transcending the same, both in respect of 
dignity and power.—Which language and conceit of Plato’s some of 
the Greek fathers seem to have entertained, yet so as to apply it to the 
whole Trinity, when they call God Unegovoror, or superessential —But 
the meaning of that philosopher was, as we conceive, no other than 
this, that this highest Good hath no particular characteristic upon it, 
limiting and determining of it, it being the hidden and incomprehensi- 
ble source of all things. In the last place, we shall observe, that this 
first Divine hypostasis of the Platonic trinity is by that philosopher cal- 
led tovts jysuovog xai aitlov navtwy xarjg, the Father of the prince, and 
cause of all things.— Wherein we cannot but take notice of an admira- 
ble correspondency betwixt the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, 
in that the second hypostasis of both their trinities (called also some- 
times -doyos by the Platonists as well as Nois) is said to be the imme- 
diate cause of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, maker or 
artificer of the whole world. . 

Now to Plato we might here join Xenophon, because he was his 
equal, and a Soeoratic too, (though it seems there was not so good 
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correspondence betwixt them ;) which Xenophon, however in sundry 
places of his writings he acknowledge a plurality of gods, yet doth he 
give plain testimony also of one supreme and universal Numen; as 
this particularly,! 0 savre celar xad atpeplior, cs piv pdyas tic, xal 
Suvatog pavegos Snoios 8” ios? uog~yy aparic He that both agitates all 
things, and establisheth ‘the frame of the whole world, though he be 
manifest to be great and powerful, yet is he, as to his form, inconspic- 
uous. 

XXIV. In the next place we come to Aristotle: who, that he ac- 
knowledged more gods than one (as well as the other Pagans) appears 
from his using the word so often plurally. As particularly in this pas- 
sage of his Nicomachian Ethics; 27 dé tedela evdaipovia, ore Oeagytixy 
slg doty évioyua, xed dyrsvSer dy pavely trols yao uakota inelijmapsy 
ponaglovs xak svdcipovac elvas modters 88 nolag anxoveiuas yosow avtols ; 
motega tag Orxalag; 4 yalotos pavovvras cuvaliattortes xad nagaxatadyxag 
enod:Sdytes, xa Goa Gla toaiza; alla tas avdgslous ; tnopévortas ta 
poBegu xat xrdvrsvovras, Ors xaley i] tas dlevPeglous ; tive dd daicoves ; 
&tonoy 8 ei xad Boras adroig vomcopa, 9 t+ towivtor si Os coqeoves ti ay 
sley ; 4] pogtinos 6 Enacvoc, Sts ovxn Syoves pavlac éxsPuplac: distiotos 3é 
nuvte palvost ay te megs tas mates wixpa xai avatia Sear alla yyy thy 
ts naviss Inslnpacw avrots xai dvepyeiy aga, OY yag to xaSsvdKy, oonep 
tov "Evdupleva to 08 Caves to noarray agnonusre, sxe 32 ualdov 10 wossiy, 
at lenera: ninvy Sewplag That perfect happiness is a speculative or 
contemplative energy, may be made manifest from hence, because we 
acconnt the gods most of all happy. Now what moral actions can we 
attribate to them? Whether those of justice amongst one another; asif 
it were not ridiculous to suppose the gods to make contracts and bar- 
gains among themselves and the like. Or else those of fortitude and 
magnanimity ; as if the gods had their fears, dangers and difficulties to 
encounter withal. Or those of liberality; as if the gods had some such 
thing as money too, and there were among them indigent to receive 
alms. Or, lastly, shall we attribute to them the actions of temperance f 
Bat would not this be a reproachful commendation of the gods, to say, 
that they conquer and master their vicious lusts and appetites? Thus 
running through all the actions of moral virtue, we find them to be 
small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. And yet we all believe 
the gods to live, and consequently to act; unless we should suppose 








1 Vide Clement. Alexandria. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. vi. p. 61, et 
Stromat. lib. v. p. 417. 
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"them perpetually to sleep, as Endymion did. Wherefore if all moral 
actions, and therefore mach more mechanical operations, be taken 
away from that which lives and understands, what is there left to it be- 
sides contemplation To which he there adds a further argument also 
of the same thing: Because other animals, who are deprived of con- 
templation, partake not of happiness. For to the gods all their life is 
happy; to men so far forth, as it approacheth to contemplation; bat 
brute animals, that do not at all contemplate, partake not at all of 
heppiness.— Where Aristotle plainly acknowledges a plurality of gods, 
and that there is a certain higher rank of beings above men. And by 
the way we may here observe, how from those words of his, tjy ts xevtas 
txuljgec: Fsovs, all men suppose the gods to live—and from what fol- 
lows in him, that opinion of some late writers may be confuted, that the 
Pagans generally worshipped the inanimate parts of the world as true 
and proper gods: Aristotle here telling us, that they universally agreed 
in this, that the gods were animals, living and understanding beings, 
and such as are therefore capable of contemplation. Moreover, Aris- 
totle in his Politics, writing of the means to conserve a tyranny, as he 
calls it, sets down this for one amongst the rest; ‘irs dd ta xQ0¢ tos 
Besos paivecGas Gal oxovddtorra Siaqegortes, yrroy te yae pofoiwtes, tO 
nately ts nagavopor t0 tév torovroy, day dscWalpove voultecs sive: top 
Geyorta xal qpoortites tay Paci’ xed. dxiBovlsvovew qrtoy, ag oUpuszous 
Eyorrs xak toug Drovs' Fora prince or monarch to seem to be always 
more than ordinarily sedulous about the worship of the gods; because 
men are less afraid of suffering any injustice from such kings or princes, 
as they think to be religiously disposed, and devoutly affected towards 
the gods. Neither will they be so apt to make conspiracies against 
such, they supposing, that the gods will be their abettors and assistants. 
— Where the word ds:odaizer seems to be taken in a good sense, and 
in way of commendation for a religious person ; though we must con- 
feas, that Aristotle himself does not here write so much like a decdal- 
poy, as a mere politician. Likewise in his first book De Calo, he 
writeth thus; °xavtes arDowno: negh Sedv Tove txclnwsy, xad narces 
sor avortata te Fel toxoy anxoddeacs, xa BagSagos xai “Elanves, a top 

(eSavary to aSavatoy curngrnuévor, eixeg ovy dork 11 Deioy, Gonsy nei ios, 
etc. Ajl men have an opinion or persuasion that there are gods. And 
they, who think so, as well barbarians as Greeks, attribute the highest 
place to that which is Divine, as supposing the immortal heavens to be 
most accommodate to immortal gods. Wherefore, if there be any Di- 
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vinity, as unquestionably there is, the body of the heavens must be ac- 
knowledged to be of a different kind from that of the elements.—And 
in the following book he tells us again, That it is most agreeable t7 
paves xepi tay Sed, to that vaticination, which all men have in their 
minds concerning the gods, to suppose the heaven to be a quintessence 
distinet from the elements, and therefore incorruptible-—-Where Aris- 
totle affirmeth, that men have generally pavreéay, a vaticination in their 
minds concerning gods; to wit, that themselves are not the highest 
beings, but that there is a rank of intellectual beings, superior to men; 
the chief of which is the supreme Deity ; concerning whom there is in- 
deed the greatest partsica, or vaticination of all. 

We acknowledge it to be very true, that Aristotle does not so much 
imsist upon demons, as Plato and the generality of Pagans in that age 
did; and probably he had not so great a belief of their existence ; 
though he doth make mention of them also, as when in his Metaphys- 
ics,! speaking of bodies compounded of the elements, he instanceth in 
{ea te xat Saspere, animals and demons—and elsewhere he insinuates 
them to have airy bodies, in these words ; éniytyjcus yag ay tic, xai dia 
viva aislay, 7 dy tH aéps yun, tig dy TOis Coots Badtleer dot, nat cPavasetiog, 
some perhaps would demand a reason, why the soul that is in the air,? 
is better and more immortal than that in animals.—However, whether 
Aristotle believed these lower demon gods or no, it is certain, that he 
acknowledged a higher kind of gods, namely, the intelligences of all 
the several spheres, if not also the souls of them and the stars; which 
spheres being, according to the astronomy then received, forty seven in 
number, he must needs acknowledge at least so many gods. Besides 
which, Aristotle seems also to suppose another sort of incorporeal gods, 
without the heavens, where, according to him, there is neither body, 
nor place, nor vacuum, nor time; in these words; ovr éy'toxp 1 axat 
xipucey, ote yoovos acuta mol ynodoxsy, ov) deriv ovderog ovdepla prte- 
Bods, réiv inde tHy ckersate tetaypdvar pogay, GAL avadloleta xai anadi, 
yy aploryy iyovta Leqy xai avtaguectatyy Sistelas toy anavta aide 
They, who exist there, are such as are neither apt to be in a place, nor 
.to wax old with time, nor is there any change at all in those things 
above the highest sphere ; but they being impassible and unalterable, 
jead the best and most self-sufficient life, throughout all eternity.-—Bat 
this passage is not without suspicion of being supposititious. 

Notwithstanding all which, that Aristotle did assert one supreme | 
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and universal Numen, is a thing also unquestionable. For though it be 
granted, that he useth the singular Secs, as likewise 10 Oeiov and 10 
Jauzorcoy, many times indefinitely, for a god in general, or any Divine 
being ; and that such places as these have been oftentimes mistaken by 
Christian writers, as if Aristotle had meant the supreme God in them ; 
yet it is nevertheless certain, that he often useth those words also em- 
phatically, for one only supreme God. As in that of his Metaphysics, 
13, 1a yag S205 Soxg +0 aitioy nacww evar xab aeyy ts. God seemeth to 
be a cause and certain principle to all things. And also in this De Ani- 
ma, where he speaks of the soul of the heavens, and its circular motion : 
Gila pry oud Ore Bédtioy Adyerai y éygyy tov Seow Sua tovto xixdw wore 
gigertas tay wuziy, ots Béltcoy airy to xiverFus tov pivey, savsioDas Js 
ovres 7 Giiws Neither is that a good cause of the cireular motion of 
the heavens, which they (that is, the Platonists) call the to Bidtcov, be- 
-eause it is better that it should be so than otherwise ; as if God there- 
fore ought to have made the soul of the world such, as to move the 
heaven circularly, because it was better for it to move so than other- 
wise : but this being a speculation that properly belongs to some other 
science, we shell no further pursue it in this place.—Thus afterwards 
again, in the same book,” cupSalse: 3& “Eunsdoxkei ye xal appovictatoy 
alvas toy Deov, wovos yag toiv ototyslow fy ob yregiss, to Neixog, ta dé 
Frata narra, dx navtev yag Exaotor It follows from Empedocies's 
principles, that God must needs be the most unwise of all, he alone 
being ignorant of that (out of which all other things are compounded) 
velxos, or contention—(because himeelf is nothing but psdda, unity and 
friendship)—whereas mortal animals may know or conceive all things, 
they. being compounded of all. Which same pansage we have again 
also, in his Metapbysics,® from whence it was before cited to another 
purpose. To these might be added another place out of his book of 
Generation and Corruption‘ to olor cuvenisjgeces 6 S206, érvteleys| mocieas 
yivessv. God hath filled up the. whole, or universe, and constantly sup- 
plies the same, having made a continual successive generation.— 
Lastly, 16 Sausomer is sometimes plainly used by Aristotle also, not for 
the Divinity in general, or any thing that is Divine, but for that one 
supreme Deity, the governor of the whole world. Thus in that passage 
of-his Rhetoric to Alexander, *roitzo éoziw @ Scaqigoper tev Lossean Coseer, 
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purty of usylorng touijg tno tov Sa:poviov tervynxdres’ This is that, where- 
in we men differ from other animals, having received the greatest 
honor from God, that though they be endued with appetite and anger 
and other passions, as well as we, yet we alone are furnished with 
speech and reason. 

Over and besides which, Aristotle in his Metaphysics! (as hath been 
already observed) professedly opposeth that imaginary opinion of many 
independent principles, of the universe : that is, of many unmade self- 
existent deities ; he confuting the same from the phenomena, because 
dxavra gos ty ovrtétaxtan, all things are plainly co-ordered to one—the 
whole world conspiring into one agreeing harmony ; whereas if there 
were many principles or independent deities, the system of the world 
must needs have been éxec0d:wdn¢, incoherent and inconspiring—like 
an ill-agreeing drama, botched up of many impertinent intersertions. 
Whereupon Aristotle concludes after this manner, ta dé dyta ov Sovde- 
Tas xaxtig Nodstever Sat. 


Ovx ayaSor Holvxoigayin, "Eu Kolgavos: 


But things will not be ill administered—(which was then it seems a 
_kind of proverbial speech) and according to Homer, the government of 
many is not good, (nor could the affairs of the world be evenly carried 
on under it) wherefore there is one prince or monarch over all. From 
which passage of Aristotle’s it is evident, that though he asserted Zoiv- 
Seay, a multiplicity of gods—in the vulgar sense, as hath been already 
declared, yet he absolutely denied ZZoAvxo:gaviny and Modvegyley, a poly- 
archy or mandane aristocracy—that is, a multiplicity of first principles 
and independent deities. Wherefore though Aristotle doated much 
upon that whimsy of his, of as many intelligibles, or eternal and im- 
movable minds (now commonly called intelligences) as there are move- 
able spheres of all kinds in the heavens (which he sticks not also some- 
times to call principles) ; yet must he of necessity be interpreted to 
have derived all these from one supreme universal Deity, which, as 
Simplicius expresseth it, is’4oxn agzer, the principle of principles ;— 
and which comprehends and contains those inferior deities under it, 

after the same manner as the primum mobile, or highest sphere, con- 
tains all the lesser spheres within it: because otherwise there woald 
not be es Kolgavos, one prince or monarch over the whole ; but the 
government of the world would be a polykerany or aristocracy of gods, 

concluded to be an ill government. Moreover, as Plotinus represents 
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Aristotle’s' sense, it is not conceivable, that so many independent prine 
ciples should thus constantly conspire, wgo¢ fy Egyor 11» tov mart0s ov- 
gavou cvzguwriay, into one work, that agreeable symphony and harmony 
of the whole heaven.—As there could not be any reason neither, why 
there should be just so many of these intelligences as there are spheres, 
and no more ; and it is absurd to suppose, xata guvtuylay tas eezas 
eivyas, that the first principles of the universe happened by chance. 

Now this highest principle, as it is axiyytog ovoia, an immoveable 
essence—is by Aristotle in the first place supposed to be agy7 xsvyor¢, 
the principle of motion in the universe—or at least of that chiefest mo- 
tion of the primum mobile or highest sphere (which according to the 
astronomy of those times seems to have been the sphere of fixed stars), 
by whose rapid circumgyration, all the other spheres and heavens were 
imagined to be carried round, from east to west. And accordingly the 
supreme Deity is by Aristotle called to agatov xsxovy axlyntoy,? the first 
immoveable mover—or the mover of the primum mobile, and whole hea- 
ven. Which first mover being concluded by him to be but one, he 
doth from thence infer the singularity of the heaven or world, é& péy 
Gea ty doyw xod agitud, to nedroy xvoly axlvytor dy* xal 10 xrotusroY 
Goa ast xab ovveyes Ev ucvor. slg aga ovgavos movog: There is one nu- 
merically first immoveable mover und no more ; and therefore there is 
but one moveable neither, that is, but one heaven or world.—In which 
doctrine of Aristotle’s, there seems to be a great difference betwixt his 
philosophy and that of Plato’s; in that Plato makes the principle of 
motion in the heavens and whole world to be a self-moving soul, but 
Aristotle supposeth it to be an immoveable mind or intellect. Never- 
theless, according to Aristotle’s explication of himself, the difference 
betwixt them is not great, if any at all; Aristotle’s immoveable mover 
being understood by him, not to move the heavens efficiently, but only 
objectively and finally, ws égoyssvor, as being loved.—Which conceit of 
his Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus perstringeth after this manuer : “tay 
adeway ot uév toy xdopoy éncatecwartes én tov vor, xat dia tov Egartos, 
tov regi to newtoy ugextor, Jovtes alta thy xlynoty, Ovdév Epacay UNO Tov 
v0U xadyxsy eis avroy, év iow agootdtartes aitoy tors égacpuloy péy tow 
ais Intar, undév 06 yeryntixoy Eyovoww éy ty bavidy pice’ Some of the 
ancients converting the world to mind (or intellect) and making it 
move only by love of that first desirable, acknowledged nothing at all 
to descend down from Mind (or God) upon the world : but equalized 

1 Enno. 5.1. ic. vii. [cap. ix. p. 490, 491.) 
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the same with other amiable things, amongst sensibles, that have noth- 
ing generative in their nature.—Where Prochis seems to suppose Aris- 
totle to have attributed to God no efficiency at all upon the world ; the 
contrary whereunto shall be evidently proved afterwards. In the mean 
time it ts certain, that Aristotle, besides his immoveable mover of the 
heavens, which moveth only finally, or as being loved, must needs sup- 
- pose another immediate mover of them, or efficient cause of that mo- 
tion ; which could be nothing but a soul, that, enamored with this su- 
preme Mind, did, as it were in imitation of it, continually tarn round 
the heavens. Which seems to be nothing but Plato’s doctrine dis- 
guised ; that philosopher affirming, likewise, the circular motions of 
the heavens, caused efficiently by a soul of the world in his Timeus,! 
to be syv xsgi yoiy xai goornow palota ovcay, a motion, that is most 
apreeable to that of mind or wisdom :—And again, in his Laws,? si» 
Tov vow neguddw nuvtos wc Suvatoy, oixaotatyy xai ouolay, that which of 
all corporeal motions only resembles the circuit of intellect.—Which 
Platonic conceit found entertainment with Boetius,® who writing of the 
soul of the world, represents it thus ; 


Que cum secta duos motum glomeravit in orbes, 
In semet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 
Circuit, et simili convertit imagine coslum. 


Wherefore; as well ‘according to Plato’s hypothesis, as Aristotle’s, it 
may be affirmed of the supreme Deity in the same Boetius’s, language, 
that, 


Stabilisque manens dat cuncta moveri. 


Being itself immoveable, it causeth all other things to move.—The im- 
mediate efficient cause of which motion also, no less according to Aris- 
totle than Plato, seems to have been a mundane soul ; however, Aris- 
totle thought not so fit to make this soul a principle ; in all probability, 
because he was not so well assured of the incorporeity of souls, as of 
minds or intellects. 

Nevertheless this is not the only thing, which Aristotle imputed to 
his first and highest immoveable principle, or the supreme Deity, its 
turning round of the primum mobile, and that no otherwise than as be- 
ing loved, or as the final cause thereof, as Proclus supposed ; but he, 
as well as Anaxagoras,‘ asserted it to be also tov ev xab xaddis aitlay, the 
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cause of well and fit—or 10 ov odx &vev 10 ev, that without which there 
could be no such thing as well—that is, no order, no aptitude, propor- 
tion and harmony in the universe : he declaring excellently, that « 9 
Seras maga ta aicdyty alla, ovx Ectas ayn xai tatic, GAL aed tHe aexTs 
geyn, unless there were something else in the world besides sensibles, 
there could be neither beginning nor order in it, but one thing would 
be the principle of another infinitely, or without end.—And .again, in 
another place already cited,! tod sv xad xadds, tome ovre nig obre yi, etc. 
oud ait avtopatm xal tiyn toovitoy éxitgspas meaypa xades Eyer, it is 
not at all likely, that either fire or earth, or any such body, should be 
the cause of that well and fit that is in the world ; nor can so noble an 
effect as this be reasonably imputed to chance or fortune.— Wherefore 
himeelf, agreeably with Anaxagoras, concludes, that it is Note or Mind, 
which is properly altcov tov xadds xal og Fes, the cause of well and right 
—and accordingly does he frequently call the supreme Deity by that 
name. He affirming,’ likewise, that the order, pulchritude and har- 
mony of the whole world dependeth upon that one highest and supreme 
Being in it, after the same manner as the order of an army dependeth 
upon the general or emperor, who is not for the order, but the order 
for him. Which highest Being of the universe is therefore called by 
him also, conformably to Plato, 10 ayadoy xeyagicusvor, the separate 
good of the world—in way of distinction from that intrinsic or inherent 
good of it, which is the order and harmony itself : > Escoxsntéoy 08 xad 
morégans Exes 1] TOU GAov Pvuig to ayadoy xal to AyatOY, NOTEQOY xEYaQLC— 
pesvoy tl, xal auto xaF auto ; i tHy Tas; 7 auUpotegws WoneQ oTEaTEYLE ; 
xad yao dv tH tases TO ev xal C otgartnyos, xai uaddoy otos, ov yagQ ovTOS 
dia thy taki, add éxslyn dia tovroy éotiy > navra yao curtétaxtal nas’ It 
is to be considered also, what is the good and best of the universe ; 
whether its own order only ? or something separate and existing by it- 
self? or rather both of them together? As the good of an army con- 
sisteth both in its order, and likewise in its general or emperor, but 
principally in this latter, because the emperor is not for the order of the 
army, but the order of the army is for him; for all things are co ordered 
together with God, and respectively to him.—Wherefore since Aris- 
totle’s supreme Deity, by what name soever called, whether mind or 
good, is the proper efficient cause of all that well and fit, that is in the 
universe, of all the order, pulchritude, and harmony thereof; it must 
needs be granted, that besides its being the final cause of motion, OF 
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its turning round the heavens by being loved, it was also the efficient 
cause of the whole frame of natare and system of the world. And 
thus does he plainly declare his sense, where he applauds Anaxagoras' 
for maintaining Nowy iva: xai tot xoopou xai tijg takes mans atccoy, that 
mind is the cause not only of all order, but also of the whole world :— 
and when himself positively affirms,? éx tosavrns ceric jerntas 6 ovgarog 
xai i plors, that from such a principle as this depends the heaven, and 
nature.—Where by heaven is meant the whole world, and by nature 
that artificial nature of his before insisted on, which doth nothing in 
vain, but always acteth for ends regularly, and is the instrument of the 
Divine mind. He also somewhere® affirmeth, that if the heavens or 
world were generated, that is, made in time, so as to have had a be- 
ginning, then it was certainly made, not by chance, and fortune, but 
by such an artificial nature as is the instrument of a perfect mind. 
And in his Physics, where he contends for the world’s ante-eternity, 
he concludes, nevertheless, ‘avayxn vyoty altioy xa) piosy eivat tovds nay- 
soc, that mind together with nature must of necessity be the cause of 
this whole universe.—For though the world were never so much coe- 
ternal with mind, yet was it in order of natore after it, and junior to it 
as the effect thereof, himself thus generously resolving, *evloyotatoy 
elvas voy xgoyevéotatoy, xa xUgroy xata iow ta 58 crolzeia pace nedita 
téy ovtey sivact, that though some (that is, the Atheists) affirm the ele- 
ments to have been the first beings, yet it was the most reasonable thing 
of all to conclude, that mind was the oldest of all things, and senior to 
the world and elements; and that, according to nature, it had a prince- 
ly and sovereign dominion over all.— Wherefore, we think it now suffi- 
ciently evident, that Aristotle’s supreme Deity does not only move the 
heavens as being loved, or is the final cause of motion, but also was 
the efficient cause of this whole mundane system, framed according to 
the best wisdom, and after the best manner possible. 

For perhaps it may not be amiss here to observe, that God was not 
called Mind by Aristotle, and those other ancient philosophers, accord- 
ing to that vulgar sense of many in these days of ours ; as if he were 
indeed an understanding or perceptive Being, and that perfectly omnis- 
cient, but yet nevertheless such, as acted all things arbitrarily, being 
not determined by any rule or nature of goodness, but only by his own 
fortuitous will. For, according to those ancient philosophers, that, 
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which acts without respect to good, would not be s0 much accounted 
mens as dementia, mind, as madness or folly ; and to impute the frame 
of nature or system of the world, together with the government of the 
same, to such a principle as this, would have been judged by them all 
one, as to impute them to chance or fortune. But Aristotle and those 
other philosophers who called the supreme God Nots or Mind, under- 
stand thereby that, which of all things in the whole world is most oppo- 
site to chance, fortune, and temerity ; that which is regulated by the 
tO sU nad xadcic, the well and fit—of every thing, if it be not rather the 
very rule, measure and essence of fitness itself; that which acteth all 
for ends and good, and doth every thing after the best manner, in order 
to the whole. Thus Socrates in that place before cited out of Plato's 
Phedo, interprets the meaning of that opinion, That mind made the 
world, and was the cause of all things : #7ycapny, t toto ovtes sys, 
tov vouy navta xoopsiy, xab ixactoy tives tavty Onn ay Bédtiota Ey: 
That therefore every thing might be concluded to have been disposed 
of after the best manner possible.— And accordingly Theophrastus, 
Aristotle's scholar and successor, describeth God after this manner, 10 
sQetoy nai Fuoraroy, nayta ta Kerota Sovlousvoc, that first and divinest 
Being of all, which willeth all the best things.—Whether of these two 
hypotheses concerning God, one of the ancient Pagan philosophers, 
that God is as essentially goodness as wisdom, or, as Plotinus after 
Plato calls him, decency and fitness itself; the other, of some late pro- 
fessors of Christianity, that he is nothing but arbitrary will, omnipotent 
and omniscient ; I say, whether of these two is more agreeable to piety 
and true Christianity, we shall leave it to be considered. ; 
Lastly, it ig not without probability, that Aristotle did, besides the 
frame of nature, and fabric of the world, impute even the very sub- 
stance of things themselves also to the Divine efficiency (nor indeed 
can there well be any doubt of any thing, save only the matter); partly 
from his affirming God to be a cause and principle to all things, and 
partly from his commending this doctrine of Anaxagoras, ‘ape tei xadeg, 
aitlay xai coyiy sivas tay ovteay your, that mind was, together with well 
and fit, the cause and principle of things themselves——However, that 
Aristotle’s inferior gods, at least, and therefore his intelligences of the 
lesser spheres, which were incorporeal substances, were all of them 
produced or created by one Supreme, may be further confirmed from 
this definition of his in his rhetoric, 210 Sa:uorvoy ovder dotsy, add 7) Feo, 
9] Seov Egyov, the Divinity is nothing but either God or the work of God. 
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~—~ Wheré Sso¢ is unquestionably used. in way of eminency for the su- 
preme Deity, as in those other places of Aristotle’s before cited, to 
which sundry more might be added ; as, zavta tyes t dyada o Se0¢, nad 
Eovty avtagens,' God possesseth all good things, and is self-sufficient :-— 
and again where he speaks of things, that are more. than praise-worthy, 
A orovroy 08 sivas toy Seoy xai tayaSoy, mg0¢ talta yag xal Talla avags- 
gta Fas, such are God and Good, for to these are all other things refer- 
red.—But here Aristotle affirming, That there is nothing Divine, but 
either God himself, or the work and effect of God, plainly implies, that 
there was no multitude of self-existent deities, and that those intelligen- 
ces of the lesser stars or spheres, however eternal, were themselves also 
produced or caused by one supreme Deity. 

Furthermore, Aristotle? declares, that this speculation concerning 
the Deity does constitute a particular science by itself, distinct from 
those other speculative sciences of physiology, and the pure mathe- 
matics ; so that there are in all three speculative sciences, distinguished 
by their several objects, physiology, the pure mathematics, and theolo- 
gy, or metaphysics : the former of these, that is, physiology, being con- 
versant nsgl ayogiota péy, alk ovx axivyta, about things both insepara 
ble from matter, and moveable ;—the second (viz. geometry, or the 
pure mathematics) gi axixyta uey, add ov yageota, ald we dy Van, about 
things immoveable, indeed, but not really separable from matter, so as 
to exist alone by themselves ;—but the third and last, sg zwgiota ai 
Gxiynta, concerning things both immoveable and separable from matter 
—that is, incorporeal substances immoveable : this philosopher there 
adding, s py éaté tue itéga ovola maga tag pice ovvertyavias, | Poy ay 
sin nowtn éxiothpn, si 98 dorl tug ovola axiyntos, avin npOTépa, xoi guloge- 
gla xgorn: that if there were no other substance besides these natural 
things, which are material and moveable, then would physiology be the 
first science ; bat if there be any immoveable substance, the philoso- 
phy thereof must needs in order of nature be before the other.—Lastly, 
he concludes, that as the speculative sciences in general are more no- 
ble and excellent than the other, so is theology or metaphysics the most 
honorable of all the speculatives. Now the chief points of the Aristo- 
-telic theology, or metaphysical doctrine concerning God, seem to be 
these four following. First, that though all things be not ingenit or 
made, according to that in his book against Xenophanes,* a ag & avayxn 
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eyivyta navta elvas, 5 ovddy noliss yeyovtves Exspa é itégey-' there is no 
necessity, that all things should be unmade, for what hinders but that 
some things may be generated from other things 1—Yet there must 
needs be something eternal and unmade, as likewise incorruptible, be- 
cause si nacas ovcias pOagtai, xnavta @poagta’ If all substances were 
corruptible, then all might come to nothing.—Which eternal, unmade 
(or self-existent) and incorruptible substance, according to Aristotle, is 
not senseless -matter, but a perfect mind. Secondly, that God is also 
an incorporeal substance, *xsyugeopern tay aicdntey, separate from sen- 
sibles—and not only so, but, according to Aristotle’s judgment like- 
wise, @dsalpetos, and apepns, and apeyéOng, indivisible, and devoid of 
parts, and magnitude.—Nor can it be denied, but that besides Aris- 
totle, the generality of those other ancients, who asserted incorporeal 
substance, did suppose it likewise to be unextended, they dividing sub- 
stances (as we learn from Philo) into d:cornpatixed xad adiaotaro: ovcias, 
distant and indistant, or extended and unextended substances.— Which 
doctrine, whether true or no, is not here to be discussed. Thirdly, 
taitoy vovg xai vontoy, that in God intellect is really the same thing 
with the intelligibles——Because the Divine Mind being (at least in 
order of nature) senior to all things, and architectonal of the world, 
could not look abroad for its objects, or find them any where without 
itself, and therefore must needs contain them all within itself. Which 
determination of Aristotle’s is no less agreeable to Theism than to Pla- 
tonism ; whereas, on the contrary, the Atheists, who assert mind and 
understanding as such, to be in order of nature junior to matter and 
the world, do therefore, agreeably to their own hypothesis, suppose all 
intellection to be by way of passion from corporeal things without, and 
no mind or intellect to contain its iotelligibles, or immediate objects 
within itself. Lastly, that God being an immoveable substance, his 
‘ovcla is évégyae, his essence and act or operation the same ; 83 aga 
slvas ovola toravrny fic 4 ovcla évégyea, there must therefore needs be 
some such principle as this, whose essence is act or energy. — From 
whicb theorem Aristotle indeed endeavors to establish the eternity of 
the world, that it was not made é& yuxtog, xal cpov nevtey, xat dx py UP- 
tos, from night, and a confused chaos of things, and from nothing ; — 
that is, from an antecedent non-existence, brought forth into being ; 
because God, who is an immoveable nature, and whose essence is act 
or energy, cannot be supposed to have rested or slept f from m eternity, 
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doing nothing at all, and then, after infinite ages, to have begun to 
move the matter, or make the world. Which argumeatation of Aris- 
totle’s, perhaps, would not be inconsiderable, were the world, motion, 
and time, capable of existing from eternity, or without beginning. Of 
which more elsewhere. However, from hence it is undeniably evident, 
that Aristotle, though asserting the world’s eternity, nevertheless de- 
rived the same from God, because he would prove this eternity of the 
world from the essential energy and immutability of the Deity. . + 

We shall now conclude all concerning Aristotle with this short 
summary, which himeelf gives us of his own creed and religion, agreea- 
bly to the tradition of his Pagan ancestors : 'sagadédoras ino tH Coyaren 
xad walasdy, Ot Sol sé siacy ovtOL, xad megeézes TO Ssloy THY ONY QUOI Ta 
08 Lowsa puvdixds 70n agoonySas npds thy nude tay ROlldy, xad THY sic 
TOUS vouous xal 10 cUUMsgoy ZoTjOLy arIpumosdtis te yaQ TOUTOUs xal TéY 
Gliow Cov ouolors tig) Iéyovos, xai tovt0is Exega axdlovi-a xal magaKdjovw 
It hath been delivered down to us from very ancient times, that the 
stars are gods also; besides that supreme Deity, which contains the 
whole nature. But all the other things were fabulously added hereunto, 
for the better persuasion of the multitude, and for utility of buman life 
and political ends, to keep men in obedience to civil laws. As, for 
example, that these gods are of human form, or like to other animals ; 
with such other things as are consequent hereupon.—In which words 
of Aristotle these three things may be taken notice of. First, that this 
was the general persuasion of the civilized Pagans from all known an- 
tiquity downwards, that there is one ro Seioy, which comprehends the 
whole nature. Where to dior, is by Aristotle plainly taken for the su- 
preme Deity. And his own sense concerning this particular is else- 
where thus declared after the same manner, where he speaks of order, 
harmony, and proportion ; ?9siag yag 3y sotto Suvapeme Epyor, stig nat 
1688 ovyiyss 10 may, this is the work of Divine power, which also contains 
this universe.—Which Divinity containing and comprehending the 
whole nature and universe, must needs be a single and solitary Being, 
according to that expression of Horace before cited : 


Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum, 


That, which hath nothing like it, nor second to it.—The next thing is, 
that, according to the Pagan tradition, besides this universal Numen, 
there were certain other particular and inferior’ deities also, that is, 
understanding beings superior to men ; namely, the animated stars or 
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spheres, according to the vulgar apprehension, though Aristofle’s pin- 
fosophy would interpret this chiefly of their immoveable minds or in- 
telligences. Lastly, that all the rest of the Pagan religion and theology, 
those two things only excepted, were fabulous and fictitious, invented 
for the better persaasion of the vulgar to piety, and the conserving of 
them in obedience to civil Jaws; amongst which this may be reckoned 
for one, that those gods are all like men or other animals; and there- 
fore to be worshipped in images and stataes of those several forms ; 
with all that other fabulous farrago, which dependeth hereupon. Which 
being separatéd from the rest, the zatgros Sofa, or ancient tradition of 
their Pagan progenitors—would remain comprised within those two 
particulars above mentioned ; namely, that there is one supreme Deity, 
that contains the whole universe, and that, besides it, the animated 
stars or their minds are certain inferior gods also. 

To Aristotle may be here subjoined Speusippus and Xenocrates, 
his equals and corrivals, they being Plato’s successors; together with 
Theophrastus, his own scholar and successor. Concerning the former 
of which it is recorded in Cicero, that agreeably with Plato, he asserted 
1* vim quandam, qua omnia regantar, eamque animalem,” one animal 
and intellectual force, by which all things are governed ;—by reason 
whereof, Velleius the Epicurean complains of him, as thereby endea- 
voring “ evellere ex animis cognitionem deorum,” to pluck out of the 
minds of men the notion of gods ;—as indeed both he and Plato did 
destroy those Epicurean gods, which were all supposed to be indepen- 
dent, and to have no sway or influence at all upon the government of 
the world ; whereas neither of them denied a plurality of subordinate 
and dependent deities, generated or created by one Supreme, and by 
him employed.as his ministers in the economy of the universe : for had 
they done any such thing as this, they would certainly have been then 
condemned for Atheists. And Xenocrates’s theology is thus repre- 
sented in Stobeus : 2nj» Movada xal nv Avada Peots, tyr per we Eggeva 
natoos tyovony tater, jytive moocayogevss xui Ziva, xai [egertoy, xai Novy, 
Gots dotiv avte nowtos Debs thy 08 Indecav pynrgos Gedy dixny, tis io TOY 
oigavoy Ansens iyoupsyny iti dotiy ait@ yryn tov mavtos, etc. That 
both a monad and dyad were gods, the one masculine, having the or- 
der of a father, which he calieth Zen and Mind, and which iw also to 
bim the first God; the other feminine, as it were the mother of the 
gods, which is to him the Soul of the universe :—besides which he ac- 
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knowledgeth the heaven to be Divine, that is, animated with a particu- 
lar soul of its own, and the fiery stars to be celestial gods, as he as- 
eerted also certain sublunary gods, viz. the invisible demons. Where, 
instead of the Platonic trinity, Zenocrates seems to have acknowledged 
only a duality of Divine hypostases ; the first called a Monad and Mind, 
the second a Dyad and Soul of the universe. And, lastly, we have 
this testimony of Theophrastus, besides others, cited out of his Meta- 
physics; @2la yag xdvtey apyy, Os ii¢ Gnavre xai tots nat Sropsres, there 
is one Divine Principle of all things, by or from which all things subsist 
and remain. 

XXV. The Stoics and their chief doctors, Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, were no better naturalists and metaphysicians than Hera- 
clitus, in whose footsteps they trode ; they in like manner admitting no 
other substance besides body, according to the true and proper notion . 
thereof, as that which.is not only d:actazor, distant and extended—but 
also «vtizunoy, resisting and impenetrable.—So that, according to these 
Stoics, the souls not only of other animals, but of men also, were pro- 
perly corporeal, that is, substances impenetrably extended ; ‘and which 
differed from that other past of theirs, commonly called their body, no 
otherwise than that they were 'ccjya agastsgoy xai dextouegectegor, & 
more thin and subtile body—and xvsipa tyPsqpuoy, a hot and fiery spirit 
—it being supposed by these philosophers, that cogitation, reason, and 
understanding, are lodged only in the fiery matter of the universe. And 
though the generality of these Stoics acknowledged human souls to 
have a certain permanency after death, and some of them till the next 
conflagration, (unless perhaps they should be crushed and broken all to 
pieces, in their passage out of the body, by the downfall of some tower, 
steeple, or the like upon them) yet did they all conclude against ther 
immortality, there being nothing at all immortal with them (aa shall be 
afterwards declared) save only Jupiter, or the one supreme Deity. And 
as for the punishment of the wicked souls after death, though some of 
them seem to have utterly exploded the same, as a mere figment of 
poets, (insomuch, that Epictetus,? himself. denies there was any Ache-~ 
ron, Cocytus, or Phlegethon) yet others granted, that as the better souls 
after death did mount up to the stars, their first original, so the wicked 
wandered up and down here in certain dark and miry subterraneous 
places, till at length they were quite extinct. Nevertheless, they seem 
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to have been all of this persuasion, that the frightening of men with 
panishments after death was no proper nor accommodate means to pro- 
mote virtue, because that ought to be pursued after for its own sake, or 
the good of honesty, as vice to be avoided for that evil of turpitude 
which is in it, and not for any other external evil consequent thereupon. 
Wherefore Chrysippus reprehended Plato for subjoining to his republic 
such affrightful stories of punishments after death: 'pnolv otx og dec 
&rorgénay 10 and thy Setsy pofw, tye aDixlas, tow Kégalor evdatflatov t 
elyas xed npd¢ tovvartloy lavorta xolloic mepionacpots xab nsPavorytas 
artnintoveas, tov meh tay Uno tov Seov xolagewy ldyov, as obser 
Diaqsgorta tH¢Axxovs xal tig Alqetoic, Oe wy ta nardagia tol xaxovyoley 
al yuvaixss avelgyoves’ Chrysippus affrmeth, that Plato (in the pereon of 
Cephalus) does not rightly deter men from injustice by the fear of Di- 
vine punishment and vengeance after death; since this opinion (of tor- 
ments after death) is liable to much exception, and the contrary is not 
without probabilities; so that it seems to be but like to women’s fright- 
ing of children from doing unhappy tricks, with those bugbears of Acco 
and Alphito.—But how fondly these Stoics doated upon that hypothesis, 
that all was body, may appear from hence, that they maintained even 
accidents and qualities themselves to be bodies; for voice and sound, 
night and day, evening and morning, summer and winter, nay, calends 
and nones, months and years, were bodies with them. And, not only 
so, but also the qualities of the mind itself, as virtue and vice, together 
with the motions and affections of it, as anger and envy, grief and joy ; 
according to that passage in Seneca,® ‘“‘Corporis bona sunt corpora ; 
corpora ergo sunt et que animi, nam et hic corpus est :” The goods of 
a body are bodies ; now the mind is a body, and therefore the goods of 
the mind are bodies too.—And with as good logic as this did they fur- 
ther infer, that all the actions, passions, and qualities of the mind, were 
not only bodies, but aleo animals likewise :* ‘‘ Animam constat animal 
esse, cum ipsa efficiat, ut simus animalia; virtus autem nihil aliud est 
quam animus taliter se habens, ergo animal est:” It is manifest, that 
the goul is an animal, because it is that, by which we are made animals ; 
now virtue and vice are nothing else but the soul so and so affected or 
modified, and therefore these are animals too.—Thus we see what fine 
conclusions these doaters upon body (though accounted great masters 
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of logic) made ; and how they were befooled in their ratiocinations and 
philosophy. 

Nevertheless, though these Stoics were such sottish Corporealists, 
yet they were not for all that Atheists; they resolvjng, that mind or 
understanding, though always lodged in corporeal substance, yet was 
not first of all begotten out of senseless matter, so or so modified, but 
was an eternal unmade thing, and the maker of the whole mundane 
system. And, therefore, as to that controversy so much agitated 
amongst the ancients, whether the world were made by chance, or by 
the necessity of material motions, or by mind, reason and understanding ; 
they avowedly maintained, that it was neither by chance nor by mate- 
rial necessity, but Divina Mente, by a Divine and eternal Mind every 
way perfect. From which one eternal Mind they also affirmed human 
souls to have been derived, and not from senseless matter; ‘‘ Pruden- 
tiam et mentem a diis ad homines pervenisse,”! that mind and wisdom 
descended down to men from the Deity.—And that “ Ratio nihil aliud 
est, quam in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus mersa ;’? Reason is 
nothing else but part of the Divine spirit merged into.a human body :— 
s0 that these human souls were to them no other than pogea Ssot xad 
anoonaopata,® certain parts of God, or decerptions and avulsions from 
him.—Neither were the reasons, by which these Stoics would prove the 
world to have had a Divine original, at all contemptible, or much in- 
ferior to those which have been used in these latter days; they being 
such as these : first, that it is no more likely this orderly system of the 
world should have been made by chance, than that Ennius’s Annals or 
Homer's Iliads might have resulted from the fortuitous projection or 
tumbling out of so many forms of letters, confounded all together ; 
there being as much continued and coherent sense, and as many several 
combinations in this real poem of the world, as there is in any fantastic 
poem made by men. And since we see no houses or cities, no books 
or libraries any where made by the fortuitous motions of matter, it is a 
madness to think, that this admirable compages of the whole world 
should first have resulted from thence. Again, there could not possi- 
bly be such an agreeing and conspiring cognation of things, and such 
a universal harmony throughout the whole world, as now there is, “ nisi 
ea uno divino et continuato spirita continerentur,” were they not at all 
contained by one and the same Divine spirit :—which is the moat obvi- 
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ous argument for the unity or oneliness of the Deity. They reasoned 
also from the scale of nature, or the gradual perfection of things in the 
universe, one above another ; that therefore there must be something 
absolutely perfect, and that either the world itself, or something pre- 
siding ever it, was @ principio sapiens,’ wise from the beginning,—or 
wather without beginning, and from eternity. For as in the growth of 
plants and animals, ‘‘ Natura suo quodam itinere ad ultimum per- 
venit,” nature by a continual progress, and journeying forwards, arrives 
at length to the greatest perfection, which those things are respectively 
capable of ;—and as those arts of picture and architecture aim at per- 
fection ; “ita in omni natura necesse est absolvi aliquid et perfici,” so 
in the nature of the whole universe there must needs be something 
absolutely perfect reached unto.—“ Necesse est praestantem aliquam 
ease naturam, qua nihil est melius;” since there is such a gradual as- 
cent and scale of perfections in nature, one above another, there must 
meeds be some most excellent and perfect Being, than which nothing 
can be better—at the top of all, as the head thereof. Moreover, they 
disputed Socratically, after this manner :* ‘‘ Unde arripuit homo vitam, 
mentem et rationem 7’ Whence did man snatch life, reason, or under- 
standing ? Or from what was it kiodied in hiea ? For is it not plain, that 
we derive the moisture and fluidity of our bodies from the water that is 
in the universe, their consistency and solidity from the earth, their heat 
and activity from the fire, and their spiritaosity from the air? “ Illud 
autem, quod vincit hec omnia, rationem, mentem et consilium, etc. 
ubi iavegimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus habebit omnia % 
Hoc unum quod plurimi est non habebit ?”’ But that which far trans 
eendeth all these things, our reason, mind and understanding, where 
did we find it? or from whence did we derive it? Hath the universe all 
those other things of ours in it, and in a far greater proportion? and 
hath it nothing at all of that, which is the most excellent thing in us ? 
‘* Nihil quod animi, quodque rationis est expers, id generare ex se po- 
test animantes compotesque rationis, mundus autem generat animantes 
compotes rationis :” Nothing that is devoid of mind and reason, can 
generate things animant and rational ; but the world generateth such, 
and therefore itself (or that which contains it, and presides over it) 
must needs be animant and rational, or intellectual.— Which argumen- 
tation is further set home by such similitudes as these ; “Si ex oliva 
modulate canentes tibiee nascerentur, non dubitares, quin esset in oliva 
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Gbicinis quedam scientia. Quid si platani fidiculas ferrent nomerose 
sonantes, idem scilicet censeres in platanis inesse musicam. Car igitar 
mundus non artiajans sapiensque judicetar, cum ex se procreet animan- 
tes atque sapientes?’’ If from the olive-tree should be produced pipes 
sounding harmoniously, or from the plane-tree fiddles, playing of their 
own accord musically, it would not at all be doubted, but that there 
was some musical, either skill or nature, in thowe trees themselves : 
why therefore should not the world be concluded to be both animant 
and wise (or to have something in it which ia so) since it produceth 
sach beings from itsel{’—And though perhaps some may think that of 
Cotta’s here to have been a smart and witty repartee;! “ Querit 
Socrates, unde animam arripuerimus, si nulla fuerit in mundo? Et ego 
quero, unde orationem? unde numeros? unde cantus? nisi vero Joqui 
solem cum luna putemus, cum propius accesserit: aut ad harmoniam 
eanere mrhundam, ut Pythagoras existimat.” Socrates demandeth, 
whence we snatched soul, life, and reason, if there were none in the 
world? and I demand (saith he) whence did we snatch speech, music, 
and nambers? Unless perhaps you will suppose the sun to confabulate 
with the moon, when he approaches near her in the Syzygiz ; or the 
world to sound harmonically, as Pythagoras conceited.— Yet this, how 
smart soever it may seem, was really but an empty flash of academic 
wit, without any solidity at all in it, as shall be manifested afterward. 
Lastly, the Stoics endeavored to prove the existence of a God after this 
manner: “‘Ut nulla pars corporis nostri est, que non sit minor quem 
hosmetipsi sumus, sic mundum universum pluris esse necesse est quam 
partem aliquam universi:” Asthere is no part of our body, which is not 
inferior in perfection to ourselves, 80 must the whole universe needs be 
supposed to be better and more perfect than any of the parts thereof.— 
Wherefore since it is better to be endued with life and understanding, 
than to be devoid thereof, and these are pure perfections ; they being — 
in some measure in the parts, must needs be much more in the whole. 
“‘Nallius sensu carentis pars potest esse sentiens ;” no part of that, 
which is utterly dead and stupid, can have life and understanding in it. 
—And it is a madness for any man to suppose “ Nihil in omni mundo 
melius esse quam se,” that there is nothing in the whole world better 
than himself, or than mankind—which is but a part thereof. Now 
Cotta here again exercises his jeering academic wit after the same 
masner as before; “Hoc si placet, jam efficies, ut mundus optime 
librum legere videatur, etc. Isto modo etiam disertas, mathematicus, 
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musicus, omni denique doctrina refertus, postremo philosopbas erit 
mundus.” By this same argument you might as well prove, that the 
world is also book-learned, an orator, a mathematician, a musician, and 
last of all a philosopher.—But neither this objection of his nor that 
former have any firmitude at all in them ; because though an effect 
cannot be better or more perfect than its cause, nor a part than the 
whole ; and, therefore, whatsoever there is of pure perfection in any 
effect, it must needs be more in the cause ; yet as to those things there 
megtioned by Cotta (which have all a plain mixture of imperfection in 
them) as they could not therefore formally exist in that which is abso- 
lutely perfect, so is it sufficient, that they are all eminently and virtu- 
ally contained therein. 

By such argumentations as these (besides that taken from the topic 
of prescience and divination) did the ancient Stoics endeavor to de- 
monstrate the existence of a God, or a universal Numen, the maker 
and goveraor of the whole world ; and that such a one, as was not a 
mere plastic or methodical and senseless, but a conscious and perfectly 
intellectual nature. So that the world to them was neither a mere 
heap and congeries of dead and stupid matter fortuitously compacted 
together ; nor yet a huge plant or vegetable, that is, endued with a 
spermatic principle only ; but an animal informed and enlivened by an 
intellectual soul. And though, being Corporealists, they sometimes 
called the whole world itself or mundane animal, God ; and sometimes 
the fiery principle in it, as intellectual, and the hegemonic of the mun- 
dane soul ; yet was the God of the Stoics properly, not the very matter 
iteelf, but that great soul, mind and understanding, or in Seneea’s lan- 
guage, that ratio incorporalis, that rules the matter of the whole world. 
Which stoical God was also called as well TayaSov as Nos, good as 
mind—as that which is a most moral, benign, and beneficent being ; 
according to that excellent Cleanthean description of him, in Clemens 
Alexandrinus.! 


TayaSoy tgurgs p oldy dot axovs 38, 
Tetayptvor, Slxarov, dosoy, svoeBEc, 
Kgatoty icvtot, zonoipoy, xaloy, doy, etc. 


Bat this maker and governor of the whole world was most commonly 
named by the Stoics Zeus and ‘Zen, or Jupiter ; some of them con- 
cluding, that therefore there.was but one Zeus or independent Deity, 
because the whole world was but one animal governed by one soul ; 
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and others of them endeavoring, on the contrary, to prove the unity and 
singularity of the world from the oneliness of this Zeus, or the supreme 
Deity, supposed.and taken for granted, and because there is but one 
fate.and providence. Which. latter consequence Plutarch would by no 
means allow of, he writing thus concerning it, where he pleads for a 
plurality of worlds ; 'xait py» rays olla wy Srwindy tis ay pofnSely, 
nuvSavopivar nig Eipaguérn pla usves nad Woovoi, xai ovrodliol Dies xqt 
Zavesg icortat, nludver. Ovtev xoopew ; tig yag avayen woddous elyas lag, 
€» nisloveg wos xoopos; xat wi xaF ixactoy aeyorta nedtoy xai jyaore 
t0U Odov Dsoy, olog 6 xag Huiy xUQLOS Gnextor nai natgg ésovopatouerog, 
etc. Neither is it at all considerable, what the Stoics here object 
against a plurality. of worlds, they demanding, how there could be but 
one Fate, and one Providence, and one Jove, (or independent Deity) 
were there many worlds? For what necesssity is there, that there must 
be more Zens or Joves than one, if there were more worlds? and why 
might not that one and the same God of this universe, called by us, the 
Lord and Father of all, be the first prince, and highest governor in all 
those worlds? Or what hinders, but that a multitude of worlds might 
be all subject to the fate and providence of one Jupiter, or supreme 
God, himself. inspecting and ordering them every one ; and imparting 
principles and spermatic reasons to them, according to which all things 
in them might. be governed and disposed? For can many distinct 
persons in an army or chorus be reduced into one body or polity 2 and 
could not ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds in the universe, be all gov- 
erned by one reason, and be ordered together in reference to one prin 
ciple 1—-In which place these two things are plainly contained ; first, 
that the Stoics unquestionably asserted one supreme Deity, or universal 
monarch over the whole world ; and, secondly, that: Plutarch was so 
far from giving any entertainment to the contrary opinion, that he con- 
cluded, though there were ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet they 
were all subject to one supreme, solitary, and independent Deity. 

But, however, though these Stoics thus unquestionably asserted one 
sole independent and universal Numen, the monarch aver the whole 
world ; yet did they, notwithstanding, together with the other Pagans, 
acknowledge a plurality of gods ; they concluding tavte peora elvas 
Seay xad Sotporor, that all things were full of gods and demons.—And 
so far were they from falling short of the other Pagans, as to this poly- 
theism or multiplicity of gods, that they seem rather to have surpassed 
and outstripped them therein. Plutarch* making mention of their to- 

1 D. Def. Or. p. 425. 
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cotroy nliGog Dewy, their so great multitude of gods ;—and affirming 
them, dunenigxivas 76 loyw Sediv roy oigavor, thy yiv, tov ddga, thy Ou- 
larray, to have filled the whole heaven, earth, air, and sea with gods. 
Nevertheless, they plainly declare, that all this their multiplicity of 
gods (one only excepted) was generated or created in time by that one, 
called Zeus or Jupiter, who was not only the spermatic reason, but 
also the soul and mind of the whole universe ; and who from himeelf 
produced the world, and those gods, out of non-existence into being. 
And, not only so, but that also in the successive conflagrations they 
are all again resolved and swallowed up into that one. Thus Plutarch, 
in his defect of oracles, writing of the mortality of demons, ‘tots 2rest- 
KOs Pivcsoxopsy, oF povoy xarc Saimoves iy Lye Sotar Tyovrer, alle xaé 
Dediv, Ovresy rogovroy 26 nAADos* by) yoousvors aldie xai apOdore, rors 04 
Blious xa? yeyovives xed PIagyceeGas youlfovrac: We know the Stoics 
to maintain this opinion, not only concerning demons, but also the gods 
themselves, that they are mortal. For though they own such a malti- 
tude of gods, yet do they acknowledge only one of them eternal and 
incorruptible ; affirming concerning all the rest, that as they were 
made in time, 90 they shall be again corrupted and destroyed.—Pla- 
tarch himself there defends the mortality of demons, but this only as to 
their corporeal part, that they die to their present bodies, and transmi- 
grate into others, their souls in the mean time remaining immortal and 
incorruptible ; but the Stoics maintained the same as well concerning 
‘gods as demons ; and that in such a manner, as that their very souls, 
lives, and personalities, should be utterly extinguished and destroyed. 
To the same purpose Plutarch again writeth, in his book of Common 
Notions against the Stoics, *Xetocrog xad Kilecw One dumexdyxdres (as 
Enxog einsiv) r6i loyw Geos, tov ovgavoy, thy vir, tov a@doa, THY Sulerray, 
ovdéva tiv rocottar apOagtoy, obdé aBroy arolslolnacs, wlyy novou too 
Atog* eis Oy xavtas xatavalicxoves rots dAlovs, etc. ratte 88 oiy ce Elle 
Bolla tév aronow ovlloydourva Eye tas tnoPdaes ata, xat toi Boypucew 
‘Erevan, alla avrot usya Botvtes dy toig xeQi Grady, xat xeovolag, slnagpuérns 
texai proens yoauucas, Dagsydny Myover, tog Geove dnavtras slvas yeyo- 
vétas xai pFagnrousvous Und RUQdG, THXTOUS Rata AiTOUS, Gong xNOlvous F 
xerteglyoug Sytag’ Chrysippus and Cleanthes, having filled the whole 
‘heaven, earth, air and sea with gods, leave not one of these their so 
‘many gods incorruptible nor eternal, save Jupiter only, into whom they 
‘consume all the rest ; thereby making him to be a helluo and devourer 
of gods ; which is as bad as if they should affirm him to be corruptible, 
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it arguing as much imperfection for one to be nourished and preserved 
by the consumption of other things into him, as for himself to die. 
Now this is aot only gathered by way of consequence from the other 
principles of the Stoics, but it is a thing, which they expressly assert, 
and witha loud voice proclaim in all their writings concerning the 
gods, providence, fate and nature ; that all the gods were generated, 
(or made in time) and that they shall be all destroyed by fire ; they 
supposing them to be meltable, as if they were waxen or leaden things. 
_ This indeed is essential to the stoical doctrine, and from their prim 
ciples inseparable and unavoidable ; forasmuch as they held all to be 
body, and that in the successive conflagrations all corporeal systems 
and compages shall be dissolved by fire ; so that no other deity can 
then possibly remain safe and untouched, save Jupiter alone, the fiery 
principle of the universe, animated or intellectual. Here therefore 
there is a considerable difference to be observed betwixt these Stoica 
and other Pagan Theists ; that whereas the others for the most part 
acknowledged their gods to have made in time by one supreme aniver- 
sal Numen, but yet nevertheless to be immortal, and to continue to 
eternity ; the stoieal Pagans maintained, that all their other gods, save 
Jupiter alone, were not only ysyerczes, but also pPagncoperc:, such as 
should be as well corrupted as they were generated, and this so also, as 
that their very personalities should be utterly abolished and annihilated ; 
al) the stoical gods in the conflagration being as it were melted and 
confounded into one. 

Wherefore during the intervals of the successive conflagrations, the 
Stoics all agreed, that there is no more than one God (Zeus or Jupiter) . 
left alone, (there being then indeed nothing else besides himself) whe 
afterwards produceth the whole mundane system, together with all the 
gods, out of himself again. Chrysippus in Plutarch affirmeth, ‘éesuivas 
6 piv avdocny tox dic nad cov soopor, ti 8d wuyi sy Tgdvoves, Stay piv 
dxxtiquow yivntas pévoy agOagtoy crea toy Jia thx Deby, avayagely én} 
SH TeQdvoLay, sta Gust yevousvos, én) pds tHe tov alSéges evelag drete- 
Aske auporigovs, that as Jupiter and the world may be resembled to'a 
man, s0 may providence be to the soul : when therefore there shall be 
a conflagration, Jupiter of all the gods being alone incorruptible and 
then remaining, will retire and withdraw himself into providence ; and 
so both together remain in that same ethereal substance.— Where not- 
withstanding Jupiter and Providence are really but one and the same 
thing. And Seneca writeth thus concerning the life of a wise man 
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in solitude : |‘ Qualis fatura est vita sapientis, si sine amicis retinqua- 
tur, in custodiam conjectus, aut in desertum littas ejectus ? Qualis est 
Jovis, cum resoluto mando, et pIis-IN UNUM CONFuUSIS, paulisper ces- 
sante natura, acquiescit sibi, cogitationibus suis traditue:” If you ask, 
What would be the life of a wise man either in a prison or desert? I 
answer, the same with that of Jupiter, when the world’ being resolved, 
and the cops all conrounDED into ong, and the course of nature ceas- 
ing, he resteth in himself, conversing with his own cogitations.—A rria- 
rus’s Epictetus, likewise, speaking of the same thing, ironically tntro- 
duces Jupiter, bemoaning himself in the conflagration, as now left quite 
alone, after this manner ; *Tadac éye, ovts ty» “Heavy ize, ovte tHy¥ -ADy- 
vay, olxs tov “Anédlava, ovts las 4 adslqoy, i vioy, 5 ovyyevn’ Alas! I 
am now left all alone ; I have neither Jono, nor Minerva, nor Apollo 
with me ; neither brother nor son, nor nephew, nor kinsman (neither 
_ god nor goddess) to keep me company.—He adding slzo, according 
to the sense of the Stoics, that in all these successive conflagrations, 
& Zeic avsog avg cuvects, xai Houzate dp savtoi, xed dvvoes tay Orolaycey 
éautoi, ota desi, xai dy énsvolass yivetas nosnovcass savtg, Jupiter, being 
left alone, converseth only with himself, and resteth in himself, consid- 
ering his own government, and being entertained withthoughts becom- 
ing himself—And thus have we made it unquestionably evident, that 
the Stoics acknowledged only one independent and self-existent Deity, 
one universal Numen, which was not only the creator of all the other © 
gods, but also, in certain alternate vicissitudes of time, the decreator of 
them ; he then swallowing them up, and devouring them all into him- 
self, as he had before produced them together with the world out of 
himself. ; 

It is granted, that these Stoics as well as the other Pagans did reli- 
giously worship more gods than one, that is, more understanding beings 
superior to men. For it was Epictetus’s* own exhortation, siyou Deois, 
Pray to the gods.—And the same philosopher‘ thus describeth the dis- 
position of a person rightly affected ; ideo sidévas ti poo xadijxoy ng0¢ 
tovs Seovs, I would willingly know, what is my duty, first to the gods, 
and then to my parents, and other relations.—And they are M. Anto- 
ninus’s precepts,° Aidot Feoig, revere the gods, and® dy anacs Seorg éne- 
salov, in every thing implore the aid and assistance of the gods. —And 

' Ep. vi. [Epist. ix. p. 22. tom. ii. oper.] 

® Arr. |. iii. c. xiii. [p. WJ 

3 Apud Arrian. lib. i. Dissert. i. p. 84. 
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accordingly in that close of his first book,’ himself does thankfally as- 
cribe many particular benefits to the gods in common ; xega ray Sein 
v0 ayadous wanxovy, etc. I owe to the gods, that I had good progeni- 
tors and parents, etc.—Where, amongst the rest, he reckons up this for 
one, that he never was any great proficient, either in poetry or rheto- 
ric ; because these would probably (had he succeeded in his pursuit of 
them) have hindered him from the attainment of far better things. 
And after all his enumeration, he concludeth thus: x¢vta yag tavee 
Detiy BonDey xal signe sivas, for all these things need the assistance of 
the gods and fortune, viz. because they are not in our own power. 

Neither can it be denied, but that they did often derogate from the 
honor of the supreme God, by attributing such things to the gods in 
coramon, (as the donors of them), which plainly belong to the sapreme 
God only. As when Epictetus makes reason in men to be a gift of the 
gods ; °suly ovr Adyos éxi aruyle nai xaxodaipovig Sédoras ind tev Seay ; 
is reason therefore given us by the gods merely to make us miserable 
and unhappy f—And when he again imputes virtue to them ; hast 
thou overcome thy lust, thine intemperance, thine anger ? *x0c paltev 
aitla Syolac, 3 vxoteda 7 tnapyla, tava ix cov avrod yivetas nad ano tév 
Sev, how much greater cause then hast thou of offering sacrifice, than 
if thou hadst got a consulship or prxtorship ? for those. things come 
only from thyself and from the gods—Though the reason of these 
speeches of theirs seems to have been no.other than this, because they 
took it for granted, that those understanding beings, superior to men, 
called by them gods, were all of them the instruments and ministers of 
the supreme God in the government of the world ; and had therefore 
- some kind-of stroke or influence, more or less, upon all the concern- 
ments of mankind. Whence it came to pass also, that they often used 
those words God and gods promiscuously and indifferently : as one and 
the same celebrated speech of Socrates is sometimes expressed singu- 
larly, st taden tq Seq glory, if God will have it so, let it be so, (Arr. 
Epict. |. i. c. xxix. |. iv. o. iv.) and sometimes again plurally, e tavey 
ploy toic Seois, if the gods will have it so. 

Wherefore, notwithstanding the many gods of those Stoics, they 
worshipped for all that one Supreme, that is, one universal Numen, 
that contains and comprehends the whole world, who was variously 
described by them, sometimes as the nature and reason of the whole 
world ; 43 tay Oley qioig ngsofutatn Deoy, the nature of the whole, the 

} Lib. i. § 17. p. 80. 9 E.4ii. c. xxiv. [apud Arrian. p. 39.] 
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oldest of all the gods—and 4 1a dla diowmotca gion, that nature which 
governs all things—'o tq» ray Clay obglay Jioméiv Aoyos, that reason 
which governs the substance of all—*o dia tig ctotes Sejsey Acyos, nad 
dia navtog tod aidivog xata neguodous tetaypivac oixovoper to nay, that 
reason which passes through the substance of the universe, and through 
all eternity orders and dispenses all according to appointed periods.— 
Sometimes is he called *4 seiv cle» aitia, the cause of all thinge—eome- 
times ‘to ro xocpyou syeuoraor, the hegemonic and ruling principle of 
the whole world—and 6 gyauer ted xocuov, the prince of the world.— 
Again, 50 dsouey te cla, the governor of the whole—as in this of Epic- 
tetus ; 95 xadog nad ayadoc tay aitot yreiuny Unoré taye 16 Sromotrts 30 
Aa, xaSeneg ol dyadol xelitas vou tig soléeg; a good man submits 
his mind to the Governor of the whole universe, as good citizens do 
theirs to the laws of the city.—Also 0 dsasagouy, the orderer of all—ia 
the other religious passage of the same philosophers, ‘x0 asdverOes, 
sovtéoss ; parSavay txacte ovre Sélay ac ylvetas’ nec 06 yloatas; w¢ dus~ 
sate ata 6 Satavcey ; to be instructed is to will things to be as they 
are made : and how are they made ? as that great Disposer of all hath 
appointed.— Again, the supreme God is sometimes called by them 10 
migtizoy sa Ola vosgor, that intellectual principle, which contains the 
whole, as in this instruction of M. Antoninus ; °49 povoy cupnmiy 19 
magiiyorts cigs, alla xal ouppoorey tq negeszyorts navta very, that, an 
our bodies breath the common air, so should our souls suck and draw 
in vital breath from that great Mind, that comprehends the universe, 
becoming as it were one spirit with the same.—He is also called by 
them % sot alou voig xa) dutvose, the mind and understanding of the 
whole world, ula xevter xnyn yvosge, one intellectual fountain of all 
things ; and, lastly, to name no more, Seog alg dia navtey, nal ovels 
pei, nad vopos els, one God through all, one substance, and one law.— 
Which supreme God was commonly called also by the Stoics,!! to 
gether with the generality of the other Pagans, 6 Gses, or God—emphat- 
ically, and in way of eminency, asin this of Epictetus,'* pydiy aile 
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Gile, {GS Geog Dilu, xa} tig es xwiiow: will nothing but what God 
-willeth, ae then who can be able to hinder thee 7—And, again, 
l9élnces ualos parqvas vy Org, initSiunooy xaPages usta xaPagov ceavrob 
geviaS ar nai pera rot Seov, affect to seem fair to God, desire to be pare 
with thy pure self, and with God.—Also where* he speaks of the rega- 
lar course of things m nature, tstaypéves, xaderneg é xpoctoypot0s 
Osoi, Stay dxtivos sing trols qurcic avIely avdei, ozav ulny Plooravew 
flectave:’ that it proceedeth orderly, every thing as it were obeying the 
command of God: when he bids the plants to blossom, they blossom ; 
aad when to bring forth fruit, they bring forth fruit—To which isan: 
merabdle.other instances might be added. And Zeus or Jupiter was the 
‘proper name of this supreme God amongst the Stoics also ;? whence tho 
government of the whole world is called by them ios didlo, the 
government or economy of Japiter.— Lastly, this supreme God is some- 
times distinguished ‘by them from the other gods, expressly and by 
name ; as in this of Epictetus, “éya 3° Eye tive torerey Pau, rine xelPeo- 
Gas, tH O26 xal ols pet dxsivor, I have, whom I ought to be subject to, 
whom to obey, God and those, who are next after him—that is, the sa- 
preme and inferior gods. So, likewise, when he exhorteth not to 
desire things out of our own power: alla te Ad zaproes aise, nat t0lc 
Gilas Sects, dusivers wagadoc, ative: xvPegratecay’ Let Jupiter alone 
with these things,® and the other gods, deliver them up to be ordered 
and governed by them.—And so again, where he personates one, that 
places his happiness in those things without him: xaOypos xod oréve, 
zai oy Sivapes dodooh, toy Bia xad tovs Ssovg ldovc; I then shall sit 
damenting, and speaking evil of every one;-even Jupiter himself and 
the other gods. 

And it must in reason be sapposed, that this Jupiter, or universal 
‘Namen of the world, was honored. by these Stoics far above all their 
other particular gods ;.he being acknowledged by them to hare been 
the maker or creator of them as well as the whole world, and the only 
‘eternal and immortal God: all those other gods, as hath been already 
-declared, being as well corruptible, mortal, and annihilable, as they 
were generated or crested.6 For though Cicero’s Lucilius Balbus, 
-where he pretends to represent the doctrine of the Stoics, attributes the 
very first original | of the world toa plurality o of f gods, int in these v words : 
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1 L. ii. c. xviii. [p. 225] 

2 Apud Arrian. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 122, 123. 

3 Epict. p. 251. [apud Arrian. lib. ii. c. xxiii.) 

4 L, iv. o. xii. (p. 426.) SL. ii. o. xvii. [p. 21.] 

5 De. N. D. 1. ii. p. 925. Lamb. (cap. xxx. p. 2990. tom. ix. oper.] 
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‘* Dico igitur providentia deoram mundum et omnes mundi partes, et 
initio constitutas esee, et omni tempore administrari ;” yet unquestiona- 
bly Cicero forgat himself herein, and rather spake the language of some 
other Pagans, who, together with the generation of the world, held in- 
deed a plurality of eternal (though not independent) deities, than of the 
Stoics, who asserted one only eternal God ; and supposed, in the reiter- 
ated conflagrations, all the gods to be melted and confounded into one ; 
so.that Jupiter being then left alone, must needs make up the world 
again, as also all those other gods out of himself. And thus does Zeno 
in Laertius' describe the Cosmopaia, tor Ssov xax agzas, xa’ aveoy 
dyza, that God at first being alone by himself, converted the fiery sub- 
stance of the world by degrees into water, that is, into a crasser chaos ; 
out of which water, himself afterwards, as the spermatic reason of the 
world, formed the elements and whole mundane system. And Cicero 
himself elsewhere, in his De Legibus,® attributes the first original of 
mankind cautiously, not to the gods in common, .but to the sopreme 
God only; “‘ Hec animal providum, etc. quem -vocamus hominem, 
preclara quadam conditione generatum esse, a sumMo Dgo:” and this 
rather according to the sense of the Stoics, than of the Platonists, whose 
inferior generated gods aleo.(being first made) were supposed to have 
had a stroke in the fabrefaction of mankind, and other animals. ‘Thus 
Epictetus plainly ascribes the making of the whole world to God, or 
the one supreme Deity, where he mentions the Galileans, that is, the 
Christians, their contempt of death, though imputing it only to castom 
in them, and, not to right knowledge; (as M. Antoninus likewise as- 
cribes the same to “ysis wageratic, mere obstinacy of mind) é0 pavlas 
piv Ovvaral tig ovtee Scare iva, xai iro EFous of Falsaios vxo Asyou de 
xed axodeliccas ovdeis Jivatas padeiv, ots 6 Osog navra mxewolyns ta dy te 
xowpo, xai avtoy toy xocuor’ . Can some be ao affected out of madness,‘ 
and the Galileans out of custom? and can none attain thereunto by 
reason and true knewledge, namely, because God made all things in 
the world, and the whole world itself perfect and unhinderable ; but 
the parts thereof for the use of the whole, so that the parts ought there- 
fore to yield and give place tothe whole. Thus does he again else- 
where demand, toy qicon tig xenolgus, xagnois 34 ls, etc. Who made 
the sun? Who the fruits of the earth? Who the seasons of the year f 
Who the agreeable fitness of things? Wherefore thon having received 





1 Lib. vii. segm. 136. p. 450. 
9 Lib. i. cap. viii. p. 136, tom. ix. oper. 
7 L. xi. §. [p. 319.] 4 L. iv. ©. vii. [p. 500.] 
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all from another, even thy very self, dost thou murmur and complain 
against the donor of them, if he take away any one thing from thee? 
Did he not bring thee into the world? show thee the light ? bestow 
sense and reason upon thee _—Now the sun was the chief of thein- ° 
ferior Stoical gods, and therefore he being made by another, all the 
rest of their gods must needs be so too. And thus is it plainly expres- . 
sed in this following citation :' af tig rq Soyuats tovre cupnadijoas nat 
atlay Svvasto, O16 yeycvapey ind tov Feot ndytes meonyoupsves xad 6 Osd¢ 
Ratjg dots tart arSoumwv wal ray Dediy, apdéy aysvéc, ods taneivoy 
dySupgPqostas negi Savio’ If any one could be thoroughly sensible of 
this, that we are all made by God, and that as principal parts of the 
world, and that God is the father both of men and gods, he would never 
think meanly of himself, knowing that he is the son of Jupiter also.— 
Where 90s, is plainly put for the supreme God, and @s0%, for the in- 
ferior gods only. Again, he thus attributes the making of man and 
government of the whole world to God, or Jupiter only.?2 “O Geog 
navtas arSounous éxi to svdaipoveiy énoinos, etc. tyy 08 odciay rot 
Gya9oU xa) tov xaxol, doneg ator tov xndousvoy spor, xad nartgixts 
mgoiotepsvor dy tois idiocy’ God made also men to this end, that they 
might be happy, and as became him, who had a fatherly care of us, he 
placed our good and evil in those things, which are in our own power.® 
And 16 ovts xaxas Ssouxsitas ta Odo, eb yen emtpsdsitas 6 Zev tory savrowv 
Bolstéy, ty cow Opotos ate svdaspores, things would not be well govern- 
ed, if Jupiter took no care of his own citizens, that they also might be 
happy like himself. 

And that these Stoics did indeed religiously worship and honor the 
supreme God above all their other gods, may appear from sundry in- 
stances. As first, from their acknowledging him to be the sovereign 
legislator, and professing subjection and obedience to his laws, account- 
ing this to be their greatest liberty. Thus Epictetus, ‘sg éué ovdsic 
dovolay tyes, jlevtégwuas txo tov Osoi, Syraxa avtov tas éytolas, ovxdss 
ovdels Sovlayayijcal pe Suvatas’ No man hath power over me, I am 
made free by God, (by becoming his subject) I know his command- 
ments, and no man can bring me under bondage to_himself.—And 
again, raise dnirydevev File sigediyvas, i aneiy Jvvapast@ Oey, pyre 
nagéiny gov tas éytolas, etc. These things-would I be found employing 
myself about, that I may be ableto say to God, Have I transgressed 
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1 L. i. citi. [p. 90. vide etiam lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 124] 
3 L. iii. c. xxiv. (p. 328.) 3 L. iii. ¢. xxiv. (p. 331.) 
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any of thy commandments? Have I used my faculties and anticipa- 
tions (or common notions) otherwise than thou requirest ? 

Again, from their acknowledging him to be the supreme governor 
of the whole world, and the orderer of all things in it by his fate and 
providence, and their professing to submit their wills to his will in every 
thing; Epictetus somewhere! thas bespeaks the supreme God: pyt 
éusuwapny cod thy Ssolxnow ; evoonoa Ot HIANCaC, xat of Glos, ald éyos 
ixoiv” névng dyevouny col Séhoytos alla yaigor, oix Hoke, ts ov tm AIeAn- 
gag, ovdénor éniSipnoa coxis pnts pe tovtou Evexa otvyvoregoy eldec ; py 
ad neoonldoy cos pasdes tq neoconen, Exospoc et'ts éxstacotte, ets oqpalvers 5 
viv us Selec anelGeiv du tig naynyugsms; ameys’ yagey cos Exo Magar, Oto 
yo ndouy, or ytlwcds we cuprarnyuglon oot, xal ideiv Eoya ta oa, nai TH 
Siorxnoes cov cupnagaxolovdijcas raita ps evgupovpmeroy, tata yeagorta, 
tovra avayiwuoxorta xatalafos ay Savatos’ Did I ever complain of thy 
government? I was sick when thou wouldest have me to be, and so 
are others, but I was so willingly. I was poor also at thy appointment, 
but rejoicing; I never bore any magistracy, or had any dignity, be~ 
cause thou wouldest not have me, and I never desired it. Didst thou 
ever see me the more dejected or melancholy for this? Have | appear- 
ed before thee at any time with a discontented countenance? Was I 
not always prepared and ready for whatsoever thou requirest? Wilt thou 
now have me to depart out of this festival solemnity? Iam ready to go; 
and [ render thee all thanks for that thou hast honored me so far as to 
let me keep the feast with thee, aad behold thy works, and observe thy 
economy of the world. Let death seize upon me no otherwise employ- 
ed, than thus thinking and writing of such things.—He likewise ex- 
horts others after this manner :° todyacoy avaBiéwas meo¢ toy Grow eineiy 
Gts ZOG) wos howdy tig D ay Pélnc, Guoyvepove got, laos tiut: otdéy nagar 
totpas th¥ aos Soxotytar, Onov ile aye, Hy Felng do9jta negides, agzer 
os Délerc, Wswrersry, psvecy, pevyesy, mévecFat, mlovtsiv; éyw cor Unig 
Gnaytwy tovtwy mgQd¢ Tots avFganous anodoyijcopas, Salto thy Exartou 
plow cia gow Dare to lift up thine eyes to Ged and. say, Use me 
hereafter to whatsoever thou pleaseth. I agree, and am of the same 
mind with thee, indifferent to all things. I refuse nothing that shall 
seem good to thee. Lead me whither thou pleasest. Let me act what 
part thou wilt, either of a public or private person, of a rich man or a 
beggar. I will apologize for thee as to all ‘these things before men. 
And I will also show the nature of every one of them. 


— 


1 Apud Arrian. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 274. 
* LL. ii. c. xvi. (p. 217.) 
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The same is likewise manifest from their pretensions to look to God, 
and refer all to him; expecting aid and assistance from him, and pla- 
cing their confidence in him. Thus also Epictetus,’ Kgyo péy sxe 
tatry éxiBolny anoteléoas tas bevFégove, svdatpovoirtag, tig toy Seor 
agogdrtas, éy navtl pixeg xa} psyale. My design is this, to render you 
free and undisturbed, always looking at God, as well in every small as 
greater matter.—Again the same Stoic concludes,® ovx tory» adds 
éxBalsiy Linny, pcBov, éxsPuulay, etc. sb 7 7906 Oovor tov Seoy anoBlénor- 
ta, dxsivy uovw ngoonsnorDota, toig éxalvou npoctaypacs xaPwccoopsyor. 
A man will never be able otherwise to expel grief, fear, desire, envy, 
etc. than by looking to God alone, and being devoted to him, and the 
observance of his commandments.—And he affirmeth of Hercules, that 
this great piece of piety was so long since observed by him, #0» ia 
avrod mation éxale, xai moos éxivoy apogdy Exgattsy a Exyatte that as he 
called Jupiter, or the supreme God, his father, so did he whatsoever he 
did, looking at him.—T hus M. Antoninus speaketh of a double relation 
that we all have; one go¢ tovs cupftovvsac, to those that live with us; 
—and another, 4ngd¢ thy Delay aitlay ag 7¢ ovpBalves nico marta, to 
that Divine cause, from which all things happen to all.—As likewise he 
affirmeth, otx avPgunivoy tt avev tig énl ta Sela ovvavapogas evmgakes, 
that no human thing is well done without a reference to God.— And he 
excellently exhorteth men, °éy? tégxov, xad ngocavancvov, th ano meatseag 
xowerine pstafalvasy éxt npatiy xorvarimy ovy pynun tov Geoi. To be 
delighted and satisfied with this one thing; in doing one action after 
another, tending to a common good, or the good of human society ; to- 
gether with the remembrance of God.—Lastly, he declareth his own 
confidence in the supreme Deity in these words; ‘Sagge te diomovvts, I 
trust and rely upon the governorof the whole world. | 

This may be concluded also from their thanking one supreme God 
for all, as the author of all good, and delightfully celebrating his praises. 
Epictetus declares it to be the duty of a good man, zagiy yey unig 
naysey 1 Sap to thank God for all things.— And elsewhere he speaketh 
thus :° si voty elyousy, GAd0 te Bdes pac morely, xad xowv7 nal dig, 1] Ypyeiy 
70 Delov, nab evepnpsiv, xad énekigyer Io tag yagstas ; ovx Fes xo oxentoy- 
tus, xad agotrtac, xad daoSiovtas, Gosiy TOY Upvor tor sic Paby; phyas 6 Seog 


Live. xix. (p. 231.) 2 L, ii. c. xvi. (p.218.) 
3 L. iii. c. xxiv. (p. 330.) 4 L. viii. § 23. (see. 27. p, 247.) 
5 L iii. § 11. (sec. 13. p. 87.) 6 L, vi. § 5. (sec. 7. p. 172.) 


7 L, vi. § 8. (sec. 10. p. 174.) 8 L. iv. c. vii. (p. 401.) L. icc 
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Ots Hut nagéozey Spyava tavra, Os wy my yay doyacduePa’ ptyas 6 Feds 
ore ytioas Edoxey, etc. ot: avSerFar leln Poros, ote xadeWovras avanvety - 
satire ég Sxactou evpnpeiv Bet, xai toy péyrotoy xat Seoraroy Yuvoy épup- 
veiv, Ste THY Oivapsy Eaxs vi;y napaxolovInrixyy tovtay* tt ov; etc. 8 
you anda» iuny, exolouy ta tig andovos, e& xixvos, ta TOU xUevov, viv Jé 
Loysxdg sims, Upvely pe Sei tov Seow. Had we understanding, what should 
we do else, but both publicly and privately praise God, bless him, and 
return thanks to him? Ought not they, who dig, plough, and eat, 
continually sing such a hymn to God as this ; Great is that God, who 
gave us these organs to cultivate the earth withal ; great is that God, 
who gave us hands, etc. who enabled us to grow indiscernibly, to 
breathe in our sleep. But the greatest and divinest hymn of all is this, 
to praise God for the faculty of understanding all these things. When 
then if for the most part men be blinded, ought there not to be some 
one, who should perform this office, and sing a hymn to God for all ? 
If I were a nightingale, I would perform the office of a nightingale ; or 
a swan, that,of a swan : but now, being a reasonable creature, 1 ought 
to celelffate and sing aloud the praises of God, that is, of the supreme 
Deity. 

Lastly, the same is evident from their invoking the supreme God 
as such, addressing their devotions to him alone without the conjunc- 
tion of any other gods; and particularly imploring his assistance 
against the assaults of temptations, called by them fancies. To this 
purpose is that of Epictetus, 'péyas 6 aye tot, Seiov 10 Epyov, imig 
Bacrdelas, ixég elevFeghac, tov Seot pusurnoo, éxeivoy dnixahob BoyDoy xat 
nagacrarny, eS toUs Avooxogous ev zeyscive of nidovres. This is a great 
conflict. or contention, a Divine enterprise ; it is for liberty and for a 
kingdom. Now remember the supreme God ; call upon him as thy 
helper and assistant, as the mariners do upon Castor and Pollux in a 
tempest.—He commends also this form of devotional address, or Divine 
ejaculation, which was part of Cleanthes’s litany, to be used frequently 
upon occasion,” “fyou 37 pe, w Zed, xad ov 9 nexgooéyn Enos 10F (pix) 
eiut Qatsraypsvos, we Fyouat ys coxvog’ jy Ob ys uy Delo, ovdév ytr0¥ Eyo~ 
po.. Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou Fate, whithersoever I am by you 
destined ; and I will readily and cheerfully follow ; who, though I 
were never so reluctant, yet must needs follow.— Where Jupiter and 
Fate are really but one and the same supreme Deity, under two® seve- 
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ral names. And therefore the sense of this devotional ejaculation was 
no less truly and faithfully than elegantly thus rendered by Seneca : 


Duc me parens, celsique dominator poli, 
Quocunque placuit, nulla parendi est mora, 
Assum impiger : fac nolle, comitibor gemens, 
Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 


But because many are so extremely unwilling to believe, that the Pa- 

gans ever made any religious address to the supreme God as such, we 

shall here set down an excellent and devout hymn of the same Clean- 

- thes to him; and rather, because it hath been but little taken notice of. 
And, the more to gratify the reader, we shall subjoin an elegant trans- 

lation thereof into Latin verse, which he must owe to the muse of my 

- Jearned friend Dr. Duport. 


1 Kidwt adavatey, wolvavuys, nayxgasts aie, 
Zeig, pioewe aoynyé, youoU wéta navta xuBegreoy, 
Xaige -— Zs yao nator Féuic Soytoios mpocavday ° 
"Ex cov yag yevos cope, Hou plunua layovtes 
Moitvoy, soa Corer t2 xad Egnes Svyt énl yaiay- 
T@ 08 xadvupyjow xad coy xgatog aigy aeiow. 

Zoi 5n was 088 xoopos Elicodpevos neQh yaiay 

teh Seren, 4 xev Gyng. xok xoy tno oeto xgateiras. 
Toor Eysg Unosgyor Grinyjtois UR0 yepoly 
“Augnxn, wugosyta, cetLoorta xsgavyoy * 

Tov yag Uno nlnyns picens navt ésgiyact, 

‘Me ov xortevSivars xowvoy Loyorfids dic mavtey 
Dork prywvusvog ° 
"Os toacvs yeyaus Unatos Bactlsug Sta martes * 
Ovds te yiyverar Egyov éti xFor? cov Siza, Salyer, 
Ovte xat aidéguoy Peioy moloy, eit én nortan, 
ITAny onooe Séoves xexol operéonocy avolats ° 
Kai xoopeis ta Gxoopa xad ov pia ook pila éoriy. 
‘de vag tic Ey navra ovrigpoxas do Pe xaxoiow, 
RaF va ylveoFatr névtwy loyoy aidy govrey. 

“Ov qevyortes ldowy Ooos Syntiiy xadoi sity ; 
Avopogor, 6tt ayaddy psy ask xthowy woSsortes, 
Oty copies Fob xosvow youoy, ovts xAvovcry * 
‘Ns xev nesPdpevos ory ve Blow toPlov Eyorsy 
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Airol P at Souder avev Glos én’ Glia 

Oi psy Undp Sosys axovdny Sucigurroy Byovses, ; 
Of F éni xspdocivas tetgappusvos ovdsyi xcopy, — 
“Allos 3 sig dveoty, xal ceuatos 3 0éa Egya, 

"Alla Zave ravdege, xelasvepéc, aozixégauve, 
“ArBgainovs gvou GREGOTUYNS ¢ ano Lvygins, 
“Hy ov naire oxédacoy yuziic ano, 605 84 xugicas 
Tveapns, 7 7 nlovvog ov Slang pata navce wuBegres ° 
“Ope Cv tuysnPévtes auePoeoda oe touH, ' 
“Tuvovrtes ta oa tgya Senvexéc, org énéosxs 

Ovytoy éovr * énei obte Bootois yégas GAldote peitoy, 
Obse De0%5, | xorvoy aed vopoy év Sixn Upveiy * 


Magne pater divum, cui nomina multa, sed una 
Omnipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 
Nature, certa qui singula lege gubernas ! 

Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus gris 
Cunctis compellare ; omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, seternes quasi imago vocis et echo 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus ; ergo 
Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Quippe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbis 
Paret (quoquo agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultro 
Invictis telum manibus tibi tale miuistrum, 

Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique fulmen. 
Ictu etenim illius tota et natura tremiscit ; 

Illo et communem rationem dirigis, et que 

Mundi agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens : 
Tantus tu rerum dominus, rectorque supremus. 
Nec sine te factum in terris, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
fEthere nec dio fit, nec per cerula ponti, 

Errore acta suo, nisi ques gens impia patrat. 
Confusa in sese tu dirigis ordine certo ; 

Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus ; 
Felice harmonia, tu scilicet, omnia in unum 

Sic bono mixta malis compingis, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennans : 
Quam refugit, spernitque hominum mens leva malorum. 
Heu miseri ! bona qui querunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hanc communem et denique legem, 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant : 
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Cui si parerent poterant traducere vitam 

Cum ratione et mente bonam : nunc sponte feruntur 
in mala preecipites, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
func agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido, 
illum et avarities, et amor vesanus habendi, 

Blanda libido alium, venerisque licentia dulcis : 
Sic alio tendunt alii in diversa ruentes. 

At tu, Jupiter alme, tonans in nubibus atris, 

Da sapere, et mentem miseris mortalibus aufer 
Insanam, hanc tu pelle pater ; da apprendere posse 
Censilium, fretus quo tu omnia rite gubernas : 

Nos ut honorati pariter, tibi demus honorem, 
Perpetuis tua facta bymnia preeclara canentes, 

Ut fas est homini ; nec enim mortalibus ullum, 
Nec superis, majus poterit contingere donum, 
Quam canere eterno communem carmine legem. 


XXVI. It would be endless now to cite all the testimonies of other 
philosophers and Pagan writers of latter times, concerning one supreme 
and aniversal Numen. Wherefore we shall content ourselves to in- 
stance in some of the most remarkable, beginning with M. Tull. Cic- 
ero; whom though some would suspect to have been a skeptic as to 
Theism, because in his De Natura Deorum he brings in Cotta the aca- 
demic, as well opposing Q. Lucil. Balbus the Stoic, as C. Velleius the 
Epicurean ; yet from sundry other places of his writings, it sufficiently 
appears that he was a dogmatic and hearty Theist ; as for example, 
this in his second book De Divin. :' “‘ Esse prestantem aliquam eter- 
pamque naturam, et eam suspiciendam admirandamque hominum gen- 
eri, pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum ceelestium cogit confiteri:” that 
there is some most excellent and eternal nature, which is to be admired 
and honored by mankind, the pulchritude of the world, and the order 
of the heavenly bodies compel us to confess.—And this in his oration 
De haruspicum responsis ;? ‘“‘ Quis est tam vecors, qui cum suspexerit 
in celum, Deos esse non sentiat, et ea que tante mente fiunt, ut vix 
quisquam arte ulla, ordinem rerum ac vicissitudinem persequi possit, 
casu fieri putet ?” Who is so mad or stupid, as when he looks up to 
heaven, is not presently convinced, that there are gods? or can per- | 
suade himself, that those things, which are made with so much mind | 
and wisdom, as that no human skill is able to reach and comprehend — 
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the artifice and contrivance of them, did all happen by chance 1—To 
which purpose more places will be afterwards cited. However, in his 
philosophic writings it is certain, that he affected to follow the way of 
the new academy, set on foot by Carneades ; that is, to write skepti- 
cally, partly upon prudential accounts, and partly for other reasons in- 
timated by himself in these words : '“‘ Qui requirunt quid quaque de re 
ipsi sentiamus curiosius id faciant quam necesse est. Non enim tam 
authoritatis in disputando quam rationis momenta querenda sunt. Qui- 
netiam obest plerumque iis, quai discere volunt, auctoritas eorum, qui 
se docere profitentur. Desinunt enim suum judicium adhibere, idque 
habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judicatum vident :” they 
who would needs know, what we ourselves think concerning every 
thing, are more curious than they ought, because philosophy is not so 
much a matter of authority as of reason ; and the authority of those, 
who profess to teach, is oftentimes a hinderance to the learners, they 
neglecting by that means to use their own judgment, securely taking 
that for granted, which is judged by another whom they value.—Never- 
theless, Cicero in the close of this discourse De Natura Deorum (as St. 
Austin® also observeth) plainly declares himself to be more propense 
‘and inclinable to the doctrine of Balbus, than either that of Velleius or 
Cotta ; that is, though he did not assent to the Stoical doctrine or the- 
ology in every point (himself being rather a Platonist than a Stoic), 
yet he did much prefer it before, not only the Epicureism of Velleius, 
but also the skepticism of Cotta. Wherefore Augustinus Steuchus, 
and other learned men, quarrel with sundry passages of Cicero’s upon 
another account, not as Atheistical, but as seeming to favor a multitude 
of independent gods ; he sometimes attributing not only the govern- 
ment of the world, and the making of mankind, but also the first con- 
stitution and fabric of the whole world, to gods plurally. As when he 
writeth thus :> “Ut perpetuus mundi essct ornatus, magna adhibita 
cura est a providentia deorum :” for the perpetual adorning of the 
world, great care hath been taken by the providence of the gods. —And 
“a ‘diis immortalibus hominibus provisum esse,” etc. that the immortal 
gods have provided for the very convenience of mankind, appears from 
the very fabric and figure of them. — And that place before cited, 
 Dico igitur providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes ini- 
tio constitutas esse ;” I say, that the world and all its parts were at 
first constituted by the providence of the gods.—And, lastly, where he 
1 De N. D. 1.1. (cap. v. p. 2886.] 
2 De Civitate Dei, lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 86. tom. vii. oper. 
3 De Natur. Deor. lib. iii. 4 De N. D. 225. 
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states the controversy of that book De N. D. thus: '“‘ Utrum dii nihil 
agant, nihil moliantur? An contra ab his et a principio omnia facta, 
et constituta sint, et ad infinitam tempus regantur atque moveantur ?” 
Whether the gods do nothing at all, but are void of care and trouble ? 
Or whether all things were at first made and constituted, and ever 
since are moved and governed, by them !—Notwithstanding which, it 
is evident, that this learned orator and philosopher plainly acknow- 
ledged the monarchy of the whole, or one supreme and universal Nu- 
men over all. And that first from his so often using the word God in 
the singular, emphatically and by way of eminency ; as *“‘ Ipsi Deo n+ 
hil minus gratum, quam non omnibue patere ad se placandum et co- 
lendum viam :” Nothing can be less grateful to God himself, than that 
there should not be a liberty open to all (by reason of the costliness of 
sacrifices) to worship and appease him ;—and—‘ Nisi juvante Deo, 
tales non fuerunt Curius, Fabricius,’* etc. Curius and Fabricius had 
never been such men as they were, had it not been for the Divine as- 
sistance.—Again, ““‘Commoda, quibus utimur, lucemque qua fruimtur, 
spiritamque quem ducimus, a Deo nobis dari atque impertiri videmus.” 
We must needs acknowledge; that the benefits of this life, the light 
which we enjoy, and the spirit which we breathe are imparted to us 
from God.—And, to mention no more, in his version of Plato’s Time- 
us,” “* Deos alios in terra, alios in luna, alios in reliqaas mundi partes 
spargens Deus quasi serebat;” God distributing gods to all tbe parts of 
the world, did as it were sow some gods in the earth, some in the moon, 
etc.—Moreover, by his making such descriptions of God as plainly im- 
ply his oneness and singularity, as in his Orat. pro Milone :* ‘ Est, est 
profecto illa vis; neque in his corporibus, atque in hac imbecilitate nos- 
tra, inest caiiddann, quod vigeat et sentiat, et non inest in hoc tanto na 
ture tamque praclara motu. Nisi forte idcirco esse non putant, quia 
mon appsret nec cernitur: proinde quési nostram ipeam mentem, 
qua sapimus, qua providemus, qua hee ipsa agimus et dicinus, 
videre, aut plane qualis et ubi sit, sentire possamus.”’ There is, 
there is certainly such a Divine force in the world; neither is 
it reasonable to think, that in these gross and frail bodies of ours 
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there should be something which hath life, sense, and understanding, 
and yet no such thing in the whole universe ; unless men will therefore 
conclude, that there is none, because they see it not; asif we could see 
our own mind ‘(whereby we order and dispose all things, and whereby 
we reason and speak thus), and perceive what kind of thing it is, and 
where it is lodged.— Where, as there is a strong asseveration of the ex- 
istence of a God, so is his singularity plainly implied, in that he sup- 
poses him to be one mind or soul acting and governing the whole world 
as our mind doth our body. Again, in his Tusculan Questions,! “ Nee 
vero Deus ipse alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens soluta quedam, et 
hibera, segregata ab omni concretione mortali, omnia sentiens et mo- 
vens:’”’ Neither can God himself be understood by us otherwise than as 
a certain loose and free Mind, segregated from all moral concretion, 
which both perceives and moves all things—So again in the same 
book,® “‘ Hc igitur et alia innamerabilia cum cernimus, possumusne 
dubitare, quin his presit aliquis vel effector, si bec nata sunt ut Platoni 
videtur ; vel si semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli placet,.moderator tanti 
operis et muneris?” When we behold these and other wonderful 
works of nature, can we at all doubt, but that there presideth over 
them, either one maker of all, if they had a beginning, as Plato con- 
ceiveth ; or else, if they always were as Aristotle supposeth, one mode- 
-rator and governor? And in the third De Legibus,? ‘‘ Sine imperio 
nec domus ulla, nec civitas, nec gens, nec hominum universum genus 
stare, nec rerum natura omnis, pec ipse mundus potest. Nam et hic 
deo paret, et huic obediunt maria terreque, et hominum vita jussis sa- 
preme legis obtemperat :” Without government, neither any house nor 
city, nor nation, nor mankind in general, nor the whole nature of things, 
nor the world itself, could subsist.. For this also obeyeth God, and the 
seas and earth are subject to him, and the life of man is disposed of 
by the commands of the supreme law. — Elsewhere he speaks of 
4“ Dominans ille nobis Deus, qui nos vetat hinc injussu suo demigrare,” 
that God, who rules over all mankind, and forbids them to depart hence 
without his leave ; of ‘ Deus, cujus numini parent omnia ;” that God, 
whose Divine power all things obey.— We read also in Cicero‘ of “ sum- 
mus” or “ supremus Deus,” the supreme God—to whom the first mak- 
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ing of man is properly imputed by him ; of “ summi rectoris et domini 
Numen,” the Divine power of the supreme Lord and governor ;—of 
“‘ Deus prepotens,” and “ rerum omnium prepotens Jupiter ;”' the 
most powerful God, and Jupiter who hath power over all things; of 
>“ Princeps ille Deus, qui omnem hunc mundum regit, sicut animus 
humanus id corpus cui prepositus est ;”? that chief or principal God, 
who governs the whole world in the same manner asa human soul 
governeth that body which it is set over.— Wherefore, as for those pas- 
sages before objected, where the government of the world, as to the 
concernments of mankind at least, is ascribed by Cicero to gods plu- 
rally, this was done by him and other Pagans, upon no other account 
but only this; because the supreme God was not supposed by them to 
do all things himself immediately in the government of the world, but 
to assign certain provinces to other inferior gods, as ministers under 
him ; which therefore sharing in the economy of the world, were looked 
upon as co-governors thereof with him. Thus when Balbus in Cicero, 
to excuse some seeming defect of Providence, in the prosperities of 
wicked and the adversities of good men, pretended, “ non animadver- 
tere omnia Deos, ne reges quidem ;” that the gods did not attend to all 
things, as neither do kings ;—Cotta amongst other things replied thus : 
4“ Fac divinam mentem esse distentam, celum versantem, terram tu- 
entem, maria moderanotem, cur tam miultos deos nihil agere et cessare 
patitur? Cur non rebus humanis aliquos otiosos deos prefecit, qui a 
te, Balbe, innumerabiles explicati sunt?” Should it be granted, that 
the Divine Mind (or supreme Deity) were distracted with turning 
round the heavens, observing the earth, and governing the seas, yet 
why does he let so many other gods to do nothing at all? Or why 
does he not appoint some of those idje gods over human affairs, which, 
according to Balbus and the Stoics, are innumerable !—Again, when 
the immortal gods are said by Cicero to have provided for the conven- 
ience of mankind in their first constitution, this doubtless is to be un- 
derstood according to the Platonic hypothesis, that the gods and de- 
mons being first made by the supreme God, were set at work and em- 
ployed by him afterward in the making of man and other mortal ani- 
mals. And, lastly, as to that, which hath the greatest difficulty of all 
in it, when the whole world is said by Cicero to have been made by the 
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providence of the gods, this must needs be understood also of those 
eternal gods of Plato’s, according to whose likeness or image the world 
and man are said to have been made; that is, of the trinity of Divine 
hypostases called by Amelius Plato’s three minds and three kings, and 
by others of the Platonists, the first and second and third god, and the 
20 ngutoy attsoy, and to dettegoy atteor, etc. the first and second cause, 
etc. And, it may be here observed, what we learn from St. Cyril, that 
some Pagans endeavored to justify this language and doctrine of theirs, 
even from the Mosaic writings themselves : | Seoie itigoig tneton_cartes 
TOY tev Uley gavas Stor, nomowper vFoeney xa” sixova Hustégawy nad 
xaD° suolwov, they suspecting that the God of the universe being about 
to make man, did there bespeak the other gods (ois ped’ saveor devts- 

gos xal dy usdoory over, which were secondary and inferior to him), aftes 
this manner, ‘‘ Let us make man according to our own image and hke- 
ness’’—which St. Cyril and other Christian writers understand of the 
Trinity. Now those eternal gods of Plato, according to whose image 
the world and man are said by him to have been made, and which 
(though one of them was preperly called the Demiurgus) yet had all an 
influence and causality upon the making of it, were (as hath been al- 
ready observed) not so many independent and self-originated deities, 
but all derived from one first Principle. And therefore Cicero follow- 
ing Plato in this is not to be suspected, upon that account, to have been 
an assertor of. many independent gods, or partial creators of the world ; 
especially since, in so many other Places of his ve he plainly 
owns a Divine monarchy, 

We pass from M. Tullius Cicero to M. Terentins Varro his equal, 
aman famous for Polymathy or multifarious knowledge, and reputed 
unquestionably (though not the moet eloquent, yet) the most learned of 
all the Romans, at least as to antiquity. He wrote one-and-forty books 
concerning the antiquities of human and Divine things; wherein he 
transcended the Roman pontifices themselves, and discovered their ig- 
norance as to many points of their religion. In which books he dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of theology, the first mythical or fabulous, the 
second physical or natural, and the last civil or popular: the first being 
most accommodate to the theatre or stage; the second to the world, or 
the wiser men in it; the third to the cities or the generality of the civi- 
lized vulgar. Which was agreeable also to the doctrine of Scevola, 
that learned pontifex, concerning three sorts of gods, poetical, philo- 
sophical, and political. As for the mythical and poetical theology, it 
was censured after this manner by: Varro :? “ In eo sunt multa contra 
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dignitatem et naturam immortaliam ficta. In hoc enim est, ut deus 
alius ex capite, alius ex femore sit, alius ex guttis sanguinis natas. In 
hoc ut dii furati sint, ut adulteraverint, ut servierint homini. Denique, 
in hoc omnia diis attribuuntur, que non modo in hominem, sed etiam in 
contemptissimum hominem cadere possunt.” That, according to the 
literal sense, it contained many things contrary to the dignity and 
nature of immortal beings; the genealogy of one god being derived 
from the head, of another from the thigh, of another from drops of 
blood : some ‘being represented as thieves, others as adulterers, etc. 
and all things attributed to the gods therein, that are not only incident 
to men, but even to the most contemptible and flagitious of them.— 
And as for the second, the natural theology, which is the true, this 
Varro conceived to be above the capacity of vulgar citizens; and that 
therefore it was expedient, there should be another theology calculated, 
more accommodate for them, and of a middle kind betwixt the natural 
and the fabulous, which is that which is called civil. For he affirmed,* 
“ malta esse vera, que vulgo scire non sit utile, et quedam, que tamet- 
si falsa sint, aliter existimare populum expediat ;” that there were many 
tHings true in religion, which it was not convenient for the vulgar to 
know ; and again, some things, which, though false, yet it was expedi- 
ent they should be believed by them.—As Scevola, the Roman ponti- 
fex, in like manner, would not have the vulgar to know, that the true 
God had neither sex, nor age, nor bodily members. ‘“‘ Expedire igitur 
existimat (saith St. Austin® of him) falli in religione civitates, quod di- 
cere etiam in libris rerum divinarum ipee Varro non dubitat.” Sce- 
vola therefore judgeth it expedient, that cities should be deceived in 
their religion ; which also Varro himself doubteth not to affirm in his 
books of Divine Things. Wherefore this Varro, though disapproving 
the fabulous theology, yet out of a pious design, as he conceived, did 
he endeavor to assert, as much as he could, the civil theology then re- 
ceived amongst the Romans, and to vindicate the same from contempt: 
yet nevertheless so, as that ‘si eam civitatem novam constitueret, ex 
nature potius formula, deos et deorum nomina se fuisse dedicatarum, 
non dabitet confiteri :” if he were to constitute anew Rome himeelf, 
he doubts not to confess, but that he would dedicate gods and the 
names of gods after another manner, more agreeably to the form of na- 
tare or natural theology.— Now what Varro’s own sense was concerning 
God, he freely declared in those books of Divine Things; that he was 
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the great soul and mind of the whole world. Thus St. Austin,’ “Hi. 
soli Varroni videntur animadvertisse quid esset deus, qui crediderunt 
eum esse animam, motu ac ratione mundum gubernantem:” These 
alone seem to Varro to have understood what God is, who believed him 
to be a soul, governing the whole world by motion and reason.—So that 
Varro plainly asserted one supreme and universal Numen, he erring 
only in this (as St. Austin conceives) that he called him a pure soul, 
and not the creator of soul, or a pure abstract mind. But as Varro ac- 
knowledged one universal Numen, the whole animated world, or rather 
the soul thereof, which he also affirmed to be called by several names, 
as in the earth, Tellus; in the sea, Neptune, and the like: so did he 
also admit (together with the rest of the Pagans) other particular gods, 
which were nothing to him but parts of the world animated with superi- 
or souls to men: 7‘A summo circuitu ceeli, usque ad circulum luna, 
zthereas animas esse astra ac stellas, eosque cclestes deos, non modo 
intelligi esse, sed etiam videri: inter lunw vero gyrum et nimborum ca- 
cumina aéreas esse animas, sed eas animo non oculis videri; et voca- 
ri heroas, et lares, et genios:’ That from the highest circuit of the 
heavens to the sphere of the moon there are ethereal souls or animals, 
the stars which are not only understood, but also seen to he celestial 
gods ; and between the sphere of the moon and the middle region of 
the air, there are aéreal souls or animals, which though not seen by our 
eyes, yet are discovered by our mind, and called heroes, lares, and ge- 
nii.—So that, according to Varro, the only true natural gods were, as 
himself also determined, “anima mundi, ac partes ejus;’’ first, the 
great Soul and Mind of the whole world, which comprehendeth all ; 
and, secondly, the parts of the world animated superior to men. Which 
gods also he affirmed to be worshipped castius, more purely and chaste- 
ly, without images, as they were by the Romans for one hundred and 
seventy years: he concluding 3‘ qui primi simulacra deorum populi 
posuerunt, eos civitatibus suis et metum dempsisse et errorem addidisse; 
prudenter existimans (saith St. Austin) deos facile posse in simulachro- 
rum stoliditate contemni ;” that those nations, who first set up images 
of the gods, did both take away fear from their cities, and add error to 
them ; he wisely judging, that the foppery of images would easily ren- 
der their gods contemptible. 

-L. Annewus Seneca, the philosopher, was contemporary with our 
Saviour Christ and his apostles, who, though frequently acknowledging 
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a plurality of gods, did nevertheless plainly assert one Supreme, he not 
only speaking of him singularly, and by way of eminency, but also 
plainly describing him as such ; as when he calls bim '“ Formatorem 
universi ; rectorem et arbitrum et custodem mundi; ex quo suspensa 
sunt omnia; animum ac spiritum universi ; mundani hujus operis 
dominum et artificem ; cui nomen omne convenit ; ex quo nata sunt 
omnia ; cujus spiritu vivimus ; totum suis partibus inditum, et se susti- 
nentem sua vi; cujus consilio huic mundo providetur, ut inconcussus 
eat, et actus suos explicet ; cujus decreto omnia fiunt ; divinum spiri- 
tum ‘per omnia maxima et minima equali intentione diffusum ; deum 
potentem omnium ; *deum illum maximum potentissimumaue, qui ipse 
vehit omnia ; qui ‘ubique et omnibus presto est ; celi et deorum om- 
nium deum ; a quo ista numina, que singula adoramus et colimus, sus- 
pensa sunt :” and the like. The framer and former of the universe, 
the governor, disposer, and keeper thereof; him, upon whom all things 
depend ; the mind and spirit of the world ; the artificer and lord of 
this whole mundane fabric ; to whom every name belongeth ; from 
whom ail things spring ; by whose spirit we live ; who is.in all his 
parts, and sustaineth himself by his own force ; by whose counsel the 
world is provided for, and carried on its course eonstantly and uninter- 
ruptedly ; by whose decree all things are done’; the Divine spirit, that 
is diffused through all things both great and small with equal’ intention ; 
the God, whose power extends to all things; the greatest and most 
powerful God, whe doth himself support and uphold all things ; who is 
present every where to all things ; the God of heaven, and of all the 
gods, spon whom are suspended all those other Divine powers, which 
we singly worship and adore.—Moreover, we may here observe from 
St. Austin, that this Seneca in a book’ of his against superstitions (that 
is now lost) did not only highly extol the natural theology, but also 
plainly censure and condemn the civil theology then received amongst 
the Romans, and that with more freedom and vehemency than Varro 
had done the fabulous or theatrical and poetical theology. Concerning 
a great part whereof he pronounced, that a wise man would observe 
such things, “‘tanquam legibus jussa, non tanquam diis grata ;” only 
as commanded by the laws (he therein exercising civil obedience), but 
not at all as grateful to the gods. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, though no admirer of Seneca, yet fully 
agreed with him in the same natural theology, and sets down this as 
the generally-received notion or definition of God :. “‘ Deum esse spir- 
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itum omnibus partibus immistum,” that God is a spirit mingled with 
and diffused through all the parts of the world ;—he from thence infer- 
ring Epicurus to be an Atheist, notwithstanding that he verbally assert- 
ed gods, because he denied a God according to this generally-received 
notion, he bestowing upon his gods a circumscribed human form, and 
placing them between the worlds. And the junior Pliny, though be 
were a persecutor of the Christians, he concluding, '“‘ qualecunque 
esset quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem 
debere puniri ;” that whatsoever their religion were, yet notwithstand- 
ing their stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished ; 
—and who compelled many of them to worship the images of the em- 
peror, and to sacrifice and pray to the statues of the Pagan gods, and 
lastly, to blaspheme Christ ; yet himself plainly acknowledged also one 
. Supreme universal Numen, as may sufficiently appear from his pane- 
gyric oration to Trajan where he is called ‘‘ Deus ille, qui manifestus 
ac presens colum ac sydera insidet ;’ that God, who is present with, 
and inhabits the whole heaven and stars :*—himeself making a solemn 
prayer and supplication to him, both in the beginning and close thereof, 
and sometimes speaking of him therein singularly and in way of emi- 
nency, as in these words : ‘ Occultat utrorumque semina Deus, et ple- 
rumque honorum malorumque cause sub diversa specie latent :” God 
hideth the seeds of good and evil, so that the causes of each often appear 
disguised to men.—L. Apuleius also, whose pretended miracles the 
Pagans endeavored to confirm their religion by,? as well as they did by 
those of Apollonius, doth in sandry places of his writings plainly assert 
one supreme and universal Numen : we shall only here set down one : 
“Cum summus deorum cuncta hee non solum cogitationum ratione 
consideret ; sed prima, media, et ultima obeat ; compertaque intime 
providentie ordinationis universitate et constantia regat :” Since the 
highest of the gods does not only consider all these things in his mind 
and cogitation, but also pass through and comprehend within himself 
the beginning, middle, and end of all things, and constantly govern all 
by his occult providence. Lastly, Symmachus, who was a zealous 
stickler for the restitution of Paganism, declared the Pagans to worship 
one and the same God with the Christians, but in several ways ; he 
conceiving, that there was no necessity God should be worshipped by 
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all after the same manner. ‘‘ Aiquum est, quicquid omnes colunt, 
uNuM potari:' eadem spectamus astra; commune celum est; idem 
nos mundas imvolvit: quid interest, qua quisqae prudentia verum re- 
quirat? Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum.” 
We ought in reason to think, that it is one and the same thing, which 
all men worship; as we all behold the same stars, have the same com- 
mon heaven, and are involved within the same world. Why may not 
men parsue one and the same thing in different ways? One path is not 
enough to lead men into so grand a secret.—The scene whereof is thus 
elegantly expressed by Prudentius : 


2 Uno omnes sub sole siti, vegetamur eodem 
Aére, communis cunctis viventibus aura. 
Sed quid sit qualisque deus, diversa secuti 
Querimus, atque viis longe distantibus unum 
Imus ad occultum ; suus est mos cuique genti, 
Per quod iter properans eat ad tain grande profundum. 


And again afterward, 


Secretuin sed grande nequit rationis operte 
Queeri aliter, quam si sparsis via multiplicetur 
Tramitibus, et centenos terat orbita calles, 
Queesitura deum variata indage latentem. 


And the beginning of Prudentius’s confatation is this, 


4 Longe alind verum est. Nam multa ambago viarum 
Anfractus dubios habet, et perplexius errat. 
Sola errore caret simplex via, nescia flecti 
Ia diverticulum, biviis nec pluribus anceps, etc. 


We shall now iustance also in some of the latter Greek writers. 
Though the author of the book De Mando were not Aristotle, yet that 
he was a Pagan, plainly appears from some passages thereof; as where 
he approves of sacrificing to the gods, and of worshipping heroes and 
dead men: as also because Apuleius would not otherwise have trans- 
lated so much of that book, and incorporated it into his De Mundo. 
He therefore does not only commend this of Heraclitus, 4 xavter iy, 
xat &$ ivog wayta, that there is one harmonious system made out of all 
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things, and that all things are derived from one ;—but doth himself 
also write excellently concerning the supreme God, whom he calleth 
'eny tov Oley ovyextsxay aitiay, the cause, which containeth all things— 
and 10 Tov xcopov xvgieretoy, the best and most excellent part of the 
world ;—he beginning after this manner : “Agzaios pév ovv tug loyos xal 
narptos cots Rao avIoanots, we & Feov ta tayta, xai dia Seov qpiy cv- 
véotyxe’ ovdenla 06 quoi, aity xuF kavtihy attagenyg, dgonuadedoa tHe és 
sovrov cerggiacs’ It is an ancient opinion or tradition, that hath been 
conveyed down to all men from their progenitors, that all things are 
from God, and consist by him ; and that no nature is sufficient to pre- 
serve itself, if left alone, and devoid of the Divine assistance and 
influence.—Where we may observe, that the Apuleian Latin version, 
altering the sense, renders the words thus: “‘ Vetus opinio est, atque in 
cogitationes omnium hominum penitus incidit, Deum esse: originis non 
habere auctorem; Deumque esse salutem et perseverantiam earum, 
quas effecerit, rerum.” So that whereas, in the original Greek, this is 
said to be the general opinion of all mankind, That all things are from 
God, and subsist by him, and that nothing at all can conserve itself in 
being without him ;—Apuleius, correcting the words, makes the gener- 
al sense of mankind to run no higher than this; ‘‘ That there is a God, 
who hath no author of his original, and who isthe safety and preserva- 
tion of all those things, that were made by himself. From whence it 
may be probably concluded, that Apuleius, who is said to have been of 
Plutarch’s progeny, was infected also with those paradoxical opinions of 
Plutarch’s, and consequently did suppose all things not to have been 
made by God, nor to have depended on him (as the writer De Mundo 
affirmeth,) but that there was something besides God, as namely the 
matter and an evil principle, uncreated and self-existent. Afterwards 
the same writer De Mundo elegantly illustrates, by similitudes, how 
God, by one simple motion and energy of his own, without any labor 
or toil, doth produce and govern all the variety of motions in the uni- 
verse ; and how he doth cusézey rv 10» Clow aguoviay es xai costngiay, 
contain the harmony and safety of the whole—And, lastly, he con- 
cludes,? oneg ev wnt xu3tovrtns, ev aguas 58 Hyleyoc, dy yoou xogupaios, ty 
moket vouos, dy orgatonéde tysuwv, tovto Grog év xcoum, that what a pilot 
is to a ship, a charioteer to a chariot, the Coryphzus to a choir, Jaw to 
a city, and a general to an army; the same is God to the world :—there 
being only this difference, that whereas the government of some of 
them is toilsome and solicitous, the Divine government and steerage of 
the world is most easy and facile ; for as this writer adda, “‘ God, being 
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himself immoveable, moveth all things; in the same mauner as law, in 
itself immoveable, by moving the mind of the citizens, orders and dis- 
poses all things.” 

Plutarchus Cheronensis (as hath been already declared) was un- 
luckily engaged in two false opinions, the first of matter’s being in- 
genite or uncreated, upon this pretence, becaose nothing could be 
made out of nothing ; the second of a positive substantial evil principle, 
Or an irrational soul and demon self-existent, upon this grpund, be- 
cause,! ti» xaxlaw yeyortvas xata try Tov Feov nevvoray, HonsE TO Pavdoy 
éxlyoapuc xata thy tov mosmto Bovlnosy, nacay énivoray aronlas Unephul- 
Ase there is no greater absurdity imaginable, than that evil should pro- 
ceed from the providence of God, as a bad epigram from the will of the 
poet.—In which respect he was before called by usa Ditheist. Plu- 
tarch was also a worshipper of the many Pagan gods, himself being a 
priest of the Pythian Apollo. Notwithstanding which, he unquestion- 
ably asserted one sole principle of all good, the cause of all things (evil 
and matter only excepted,) the framer of the whole world, and maker 
of all the gods in it; who is therefore often called by him, God, in way 
of eminency, as when he affirmeth? asi ysaustgeiy tor Deov, that God 
doth always act the geometrician ;—that is, do all things in measure 
and proportion: and again,? xarta xe aguoviay ino tov Seo xareo- 
xevoateo Dat, that all things are made by God, according to harmony ;— 
and that 0 Deo¢ aguovsxos xakettae xa wovesxos, God is called a harmonist 
and musician :—and he hath these epithets given him, 0 péyas Beo¢, the 
great God—and 6 averutw Seog the highest and uppermost God,—and 6 
xe6it0¢ Seog, the first God—and 0 ayévyntog Seog, the unmade self-existent 
God ;—all the other Pagan gods, according to him, having been made 
in time, together with the world. He is likewise styled by Plutarch, 
nélayog tov xalov, the sea of pulchritude :—and his standing and perma- 
nent duration, without any flux of time, is excellently described by the 
same writer, in his book concerning the Delphic inscription. Lastly, 
Plutarch affirmeth, that men generally pray to this supreme God for 
whatsoever is not in their own power, doa un nag ua dotiy, suzousPa 
voy Sov SiSdvas, 

Dio Chrysostomus, a sophist, Plutarch’s equal, chau an acknowl- 
edger of many gods, yet nevertheless asverteth Bacistea Fas to Oloy,‘ that 


1 De Fato, p. 572, tom. ii. oper. 
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the whole world is under a kingly power or monarchy,—he calling the 
supreme God, sometime,! toy xowor avSguaer xai Seuv Bacidsa ts xb 
Gexorru, xal ngvtarwy xai natiga, the common King of gods and men, 
their governor and father ; tov xavtey xgatovvra S207, the God that rules 
over all ;® roy xgwtoy xai psysoror Seor, the first and greatest God ; tor 
BOQUPSioy NQCETTATA tev Oley, nai xaTEVPivOrIa Toy Exarta Cvgavor zai 
xoadyor, etc. the chief President over all things, who orders and guides 
the whole heaven and world, asa wise pilot doth a ship; toy rou 
Evpnavros yyeuova Ovgavol, ual tig Olgs Seoxotyy ovaias, the Ruler of the 
whole heaven, and Lord of the whole essence—and the like. And he 
affirming that there is a natural prolepsis in the minds of men concern- 
ing him :4 legs 3& Sepsv th 12 xaSclou @ietac, x0) paliota tov navtey 
Hy{uovog, weatoy pay xas dy moatoig Cota xei énivoin nowy tov Evprartos 
ardounivoy yivoug opoles piv “Elinveey, ouolec 06 Baghagey, avayzala ues 
Eucputog éy navti 19 loyixe yiyvousry xata pict, avev Ivntod diSaczalov 
nai pvotayeyov. Concerning the nature of the gods in general, but es- 
pecially of that supreme Ruler over all, there is an opinion in all hu- 
man kind, as well Barbarians as Greeks, that is naturally implanted in 
them as rational beings, and not derived from any mortal teacher.— 
The meaning whereof is this; that men are naturally possessed with a 
persuasion, that there is one God, the supreine Governor of the whole 
world, and that there are also below him, but above men, many other 
intellectual beings, which these Pagans called gods. 

That Galen was no Atheist, and what his religion was, may plaialy 
appear from this one passage out of his third book De Usu Partium, to 
omit many others: * Alda yag iswe ei dxinleoy roiovrey pyrnuovavorus 
Boounpareay, of cupgoroirtes OgFas Uy por psupotrto, xai pualvay pater 
iagov Aoyor, Ov bye tov Onuroveyncartos Hpas tproy alnSivoy arvetidyyss, xed 
vomits toix sivas tye Optug eioiSuav otyl si. taigey ixatemfas aite 
xepnodllovs xatadivaiput, xa ra alla prole Sumaceipus xai xacies, all a 
yrolay piv wvzos necting, inesta 36 nai t0is Glloig enynoaipyy, clos psy dots 
my coglay, olog 04 ty Suvapuy, Oxoiog O4 147 yoooTOTYTa’ tO wey yag sIélesy 
noopiiy anarta tor dydsyousvoy xocpoy xai _pnders pIoreiy tov ayaday, THs 
teleotatns zonotorntos tye Osiype iSepas, ratty pév og ayados qpir ip- 
valde to 3" ws ay udhota xoopnDen, nar eSevgsiy, axgas copias 16 Bs xed 
dptarat navi” Soa ngotidsro, Suvapses aqreytov. Should I any longer in- 
sist upon such brutish persons as those, the wise and sober might justly 
condemn me, as defiling this holy oration, which I compose as a true 
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hymu to the praise of Him that made us; I conceiving true piety and 
religion towards God to consist in this, not that I should sacrifice many 
hecatombs, or burn much incense to him, but that I should myself first 
acknowledge, and then declare to others, how great his ‘wisdom is, how 
great his power, and how great his goodness. For that he would adorn 
the whole world after this manner, envying to nothing that good, which 
it was capable of, I conclude to be a demonstration of most absolute 
goodneas, and thus let him be praised by us as good. And that he was 
able to find out, how all things might be adorned after the best manner, 
is asign of the greatest wisdom in him. And, laatly, to be able to 
effect and bring to pass all those things, which he had thus decreed, 
argues an insuperable power. 

Maximus Tyrius, in the close of his first dissertation, gives us this 
short representation of his own Theology: Bowdopas dé cos Setar to 
Aayoueroy capectégg sixors. “Evvoes pryadyy deynv xat Pacidslar igdopivny 
xoos ulay puyyy Sacdsos tov agictou xai nexcfutarou cUmnaYteY vevEvKO- 
tow ixoytar Ogoy O6 sic agytc ovy Aluy notapoy, ovds “Eddyanortoy, ovdé 
thy Mattits, ovdé tac éxi 19 wxtave Hiovas, Gila ovgavor xat yiy tov pév 
ave tyy O° tvegGer Bagitia 0s attoy On tur psyay ateEuoUYta, HonED YOMOY 
magéyorte toig xe Fopsvor, cornglay txagyouray aitcy, xed xowvovaus tic 
aeziis, mollovs pév Ogatoug Prous, wollois 08 aqarsig’ tois uéy meQd Ta 
reoPuga aita sidovpsvous, oloy siguyyeléas tives xai Bacilsig cuyysvecta- 
TOUs, OmoTeaRéfor's al'tovs xab cuvvectious tous Jé tovtwy Uanpstas, toUs Js 
Ext trovtay xaradecoségous’ Sradozyy Opas xai takiv agyis xatafaivovoar dx 
tou Seov pézos yiis’ I will now more plainly declare my sense by this 
similitude : imagine in your mind a great and powerful kingdom or 
principality, in which all the rest freely and with one consent conspire 
to direct their actions, agreeably to the will and command of one su- 
preme King, the oldest and the best: and then suppose the bounds and 
limits of this empire not to be the river Halys, nor the Hellespont, nor 
the Meotian lake, nor the shores of the.ocean; but heaven above, and 
the earth beneath. Here then let that great king sit immoveable,. pre- 
scribing laws to al] his subjects, in which consists their safety and se- 
curity : the consorts of hisempire being many, both visible and invisible 
gods; some of which, that are nearest to him, and immediately atten- 
ding on him, are in the highest royal dignity, feasting as it were at the 
seme table with him: others again are their ministers and attendants ; 
and a third sort inferior to them both. And thus you see, how the 
order and chain of this government descend down by steps and degrees, 
from the supreme God to the earth and men.—In which resemblance, ° 
we have a plain acknowledgment of one supreme God, the monarch of 
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the whole world, and three suhordinate ranks of inferior gods, as his 
ministers, in the government of the world ; whom that writer also calls 
Stors Sov navdas xai pilovs, gods, the sons and friends of God. 
Aristides, the famous Adrianean sophist and orator, in his frst ora- 
tion or hymn vowed to Jupiter, after he bad escaped a great tempest, is 
so full to the purpose, that nothing can be more : he, after his proem, 
beginning thus: Zevg ta navta énoinos, xai Aw totv ipye cea éoti 
navta, xad notapos, xai 77, xab Galatta, nas ovgarves’ xai ooa toUTeN pe 
zaSl ave, xai Coa Uno tata’ xad Geol xal avIoqunot, xxi ova puyny ies, 
xa Goa sig Syty agquxveita, xai oa Sei vyonoe Aaftiv’ ‘Exolnos 36 xpetos 
avros beutoy* ov Koning dv evesdeasy avtposs tgagpels: ovd dudddnoey autor 
Koovog xatansiv’ ovt avs éxsivov USov xetinuy, ovd duvduveveer Zave, 
ovdé pynore sivOvveton* ov tots ngecPutegoy OVdiy Jtds* ov pallor v2 | 
visi t2 narigay noecfitepos yévoit Gy, zai Ta yiyvousra Tey TOLOT TE 
GAL ode doth nedtos t2 xai xgecfitatos, xai aoynyitnc tay NEePtaY’ avTos 
43 aiot yeropevos * Snore 06 dyévero, ovx Eotey eixeiy ald qv 48 Boa EE apis 
xat Eoras sicash, avtonatwg t2 xai pellor 7 GE allov yeyorévas. Kai aoxeg 
thy ADyvay Goa dx tic xepaly¢ Epvos, xal yapou ovdéy xgoosdsy In tic av- 
THY, OUTENG Es MEOTEQOY AUTOS ExuTOY EE EavTOU éxolnos, nai ovdiv xgoceden Iq 
étigou sig to elvas’ ald aire tovvaytioy narra slvas ax éxtivov Hgtato, xai 
oix tots zoovoy sintiy. Ovts yag zoovoc ny m0 Tote Ore 1nOs Glo pendix 
Onurovgyod yao Foyor ovdéy dors noecBitegoy* ote On aoyn méy Gnavyter 
Zeig not dx Avg navte, dts 3 dy yoovou ts xpsiztey, xal ovdiva Ezav sor 
dvtixdworta, aitog te Guow xal 6 xoopog Hy, Otte tayv navta éxolnoe, énoi- 
nos 06 we, etc. Jupiter made all things, and all things whatsoever exist 
are the works of Jupiter ; rivers, and earth, and sea, and heaven, and 
what are between these, and gods and men and all animals, whatsoever 
is perceivable cither by sense or by the mind. But Jupiter first of all 
made himself ;' for he was not educated in the flowery and odoriferous 
caves of Crete, neither was Saturn ever about to devour him, nor in- 
stead of him did he swallow down a stone. For Jupiter was never in 
danger, nor will he be ever in danger of any thing. Neither is there 
any thing older than Jupiter, n0 more than there are sons older than 
their parent, or works than their opificers. But he is the first and the 
oldest, and the prince of all things, he being made from himself; nor 
can it be declared when he was made, for he was from the beginning, 
and ever will be his own father, and greater than to have been begot- 
ten from one another. As he produced Minerva from his brain, and 
needed no wedlock in order thereunto, so before this did he produce 
himself from himself, needing not the help of any other thing for hi his 
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being. . But, on the contrary, all things began to be from him, and no 
man can tell the time ; since there was not then any time when there 
was nothing else besides, and no work can be older than the maker 
of it. Thus was Jupiter the beginning of all things, and all things 
were from Jupiter, who is better than time, which had its beginning 
together with the world.—And again : ‘2 84 xa Sea» cou gilda amog- 
gory tig Aig tov navrwy nateos Suvapens Exacta Eyes, nod areyvins xave thy 
“Optigou ctipay, unayta tis avtoy Sijgtytat, xai navte é& avsod étantas’ 
Eguta ts xai avayany Sto tovrw cuvaywyotate xai isyugotate éy Tois 7E0— 
tog éyévnger, Ono UIT) Ta Nayta ouréyorsy, etc. Exoies Feovs pér, avPga- 
now énipelytas, avIgunous O4 Sedv Seganevtads te xai Uangétas, etc. navta 
08 navtazol Js peoto, xai unavtay Sew evegyealar, Aig siowy Egyoy, etc. 
All the several kinds of gods are but a defluxion and derivation from 
Jupiter ; and, according to Homer’s chain, all things are connected 
with him and depend upon him. He, amongst the first, produced love 
and necessity, two the most powerful holders of things together, that 
they might make all things firmly to cohere. He made gods to be the 
curators of men, and he made men to be the worshippers and servers 
of those gods. All things are every where full of Jupiter, and the ben- 
efita of all the other gods are his work, and to be attributed to him, 
they being done in compliance with that order, which he had prescrib- 
ed them. 

It is certain, that all the latter philosophers after Christianity, 
whether Platonists or Peripatetics, though for the most part they assert- 
ed the eternity of the world, yet universally agreed in the acknowledg- 
ment of one supreme Deity, the cause of the whole world, and of all 
the other gods. And as Numenius, Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyrius, 
Proclus, Damascius, and others, held also a trinity of Divine hyposta- 
ses, so had some of those philosophers excellent speculations concern- 
ing the Deity, as particularly Plotinus ; who, notwithstanding that he 
derived matter and all things from one Divine principle, yet was a con- 
tender for many gods. Thus in his book described against, the Gnos- 
tics : 'Xgy cs agurtoy piv avtor nugagodas yivea Fas, uy povor Os avtoy 
youltev agitor Sivacdas yevsoSas, oltre yag ovne agiotos, alla xa av— 
Seemors allovg agiotore, kts xd Saipovas ayadous sivas’ modu 08 padloy 
Sovs, rove te dy 1908 Oras xaxsi Blénovtag* navtoy 0d udliata tov Hye 
Mova tovds tov navtos, puxyny poxagieraryy évtevSer Os Hon xai tous von- 
toc ipveiy Feoic, tg anacs Je 70n, toy péyav tov éxei Bacidsa’ xal dy tH 
mljGe polsora tov Seay, 20 uiya wurou drduuxrypivovs. Ow 749 0 gud- 
téidas eic Ey, adda t0 OeiSas nodv 10 Seiov coor sdatey autos, t toutéots Otva - 
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puv Seob elBdresv, Stary péverv Oc tors, wollovcs sosh, Naveas sic avtOY ava- 
syptvous, xai Os dxtiwov nal zag éxelvov Srtas’ nai 0 socpos O0e Os dxsiver 
dori xaxsi. Blixs, xa was, xai Seow Exactres. Every man ought to endes- 
vor, with all his might, to become as good as may be, but yet not to 
think himself to be the only thing that is good, but that there are also 
other good men in the world, and good demons, bot much more gods ; 
who, though inhabiting this inferior world, yet look up to that superior ; 
and, most of all, the prince of this universe, that most happy soul. 
From whence he ought to ascend yet higher, and to praise those intel- 
ligible gods, but above all that great King and Monarch ; declaring 
his greatness and majesty by the multitade of gods which are under 
him. For this is not the part of them, who know the power of God, to 
contract all into one, but to show forth all that Divinity, which himself 
hath displayed, who, remaining one, makes many depending on him ; 
which are by him and from him. For this whole world is by him, and 
fooks up perpetually to him, as also doth every one of the gods in it. — 
And Themistias, the Peripatetic (who was so far from being a Chris- 
tian, that, as Petavius probably conjectures, he perstringes our Saviour 
Christ under the name of Empedocles, for making himself a god), doth 
not only affirm, that one and the same supreme God was worshipped 
by Pagans, and the Christians, and all nations, though in different 
manners ; but also, that God was delighted with this variety of reli- 
gions : 'Tattn vopils yavrveSen th womdle toy tov martes aoynyétyr’ 
Gllag Zigous éPiles nolstever9a, Glia “Ellgvac, Elles Aiyuntiovs, nai 
od” avroig Ligoue opolec, ald jon xataxexeguatora: sic puxoe The 
author and prince of the universe seems to be delighted with this vari- 
ety of worship ; he would have the Syrians worship him one way, the 
Greeks another, and the Egyptians another; neither do the Syrians 
(or Christians) themselves all agree, they being subdivided into many 
eects. 

We shall conclude, therefore, with this full testimony of St. Cyril, 
in his first book against Julian : *4naccy dvagyic, ort nat roic ta “ELAyvew 
guovogeiy defo, Eva piv dons: Osor slvas ovrepoloyty, tov tay Glev 
Snpsovpyor, xed Ravewy éxixava nata very avzol, vonTOLS Te xei aioDysOUG 
It is manifest to all, that amongst those, who philosophize in the Greek 
way, it is universally acknowledged that there is one God, the maker 
of the universe, and who is by nature above all things ; but thet there 
have been made by him, and produced into generation, certain other 
gods (as they call them) both intelligible and sensible. 
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XXVII. Neither was this the opinion of philosophers and learned 
men only; amongst the Pagans, but even of the vulgar also. Not that 
we pretend to give an account of all the most sottish vulgar amongst 
them, who as they little considered their religion, so probably did they 
not understand that mystery of the Pagan theology (hereafter to be de- 
clared), that many of their gods were nothing but several names and 
notions of one supreme Deity, according to its various manifestations 
and effects ; but because, as we conceive, this tradition of one supreme 
God did run current amongst the generality of the Greek and Latin 
Pagans at least, whether Jearned or unlearned. For we cannot ‘make 
a better judgment concerning the valgar and generality of the ancient 
Pagans, than from the poets and mythologists, who were the chief in- 
structors of them. Thus Aristotle in his Politics, writing of music, 
judgeth of mens’ opinions concerning the gods from the poets : !2xo- 
ney F Reors tyy tnodlnyew jy Byousy megl rev Geciv, ov yag 0 Zeig avrog 
Gon xat uuPagifes toig nosmtaic: We may learn what opinion men have 
concerning the gods, from hence, because the poets never bring in Ju- 
piter singing or playing apon an instrument.—Now we have already 
proved from sundry testimonies of the poets, that (however they were 
depravers of the Pagan religion, yet) they kept up this tradition of one 
supreme Deity, one king and father of gods : to which testimonies 
many more might have been added, as of Seneca the tragedian, Sta- 
tius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Persius and Martial, but that we then de- 
clined them, to avoid tcdiousness. Wherefore we shal] here content 
ourselves only to set down this affirmation of Dio Chrysostomus, con- 
cerning the theology of the poets : °Otros 3° ov» martes of mougtad notes 
tavta, toy nowtoy xal plyictoy Seow natéga xalotes cvdllyBdny anavtog 
tov loyinov yévous, xal Jr xai Baodda* ois nadoptvos of drSgunos Dwg 
Bacsdéns idgvorvta: Bepors* xa} 37 xai watéga avtoy ovx axvotc: meocayo- 
getauy dy taig evyais’ All the poets call the first and greatest God, the 
father, aniversally, of all the rational kind ; as also the king thereof. 
Agreeably with which of the poets, do men erect altars ta Jupiter king, 
and stick not to call him father in their devotions. 

Moreover, Aristotle himself hath recorded this in his Politics,? xartes 
Ayoves Seov's BaclaterFu:, that all men affirmed the gods to be under a 
kingly power ; or, that there is one supreme King and Monarch over 
the gods.—And Maximas Tyrius declareth, that as well the unlearned 
as the learned, throughout the whole Pagan world, universally agreed 
in this, that there was one supreme God, the father of all the other 

' L. viii. c. v. [p. 607.] tom. iii. oper. 2 Orat. xxxvi. p. 447. 

3 Lib. iv. cap. xv. p. 510. tom. iii. oper. 
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gods : !Li avrayayay bxxlnoluy tev teyve tovTey, xilstes Gnavtag aDgo- 
ous dia wrplopatos kvos anoxgivarSas megi tov Deoi, oles Gllo pév ay TOP 
yoapia eintiv, allo 0é xai tov ayulparonosoy, xai tor nowmtyy Gile, xai tor 
qiddcopoy Gio; al obdé pa Ala tov SxbFyy, ovds tov "ELlyva, ovdd tov 
Higony, | tov ‘TrepBogeov’ alia tos ay dy wéy toi Glia, év Jé tots alla, 
za} ob tatta ynplousvous tols arFeunous, navtas O8 macs Ocapegopsvous~ 
ov 10 adyadoy 10 ato naeiy, OU TO xaxOdY Opotor, OV 10. aiazeOr, OU 10 xalor 
youos pév yag On xai Sixn ave xad xadte pegstas Sieonepsva xal onagaro0— 
para’ py ya Ott yévog yéves Gpoloyss év tovtoss, GAL 008 mols nodes, OIE 
o8é olxog olxw, ot 88 ayng avdyi, ods altos aite’ dv togotry 3é nolipes 
xad oraos: xad Scapeariq, iva Bog ay dy naon yi Gucpewoy yopuoy xai loyor, 
Ors OEOY ELZ ILANTIUN BAXSLAETS KAI WATHP, xai Seoi xoldot 
Seov naides, cvvagyortes Fas * tavra 34 G“Ellny Mya xad o BagBagos Léyes, 
zai 6 anegatns xal 6 Salattioc, xal 6 copes, xal 6 &copos* If there were 
a meeting called of all these several trades and professions, a painter, 
a statuary, a poet, and a philosopher, and all of them were required to 
declare their sense concerning God, do you think, that the painter 
would say one thing, the statuary another, the poet another, and the 
philosopher another? No, nor the Scythian neither, nor the Greek, 
nor the Hyperborean. In other things we find men speaking very dis- 
cordantly to one another, all men as it were differing from all. The 
same thing is not good to all: nor evil, honest nor dishonest. For law 
and justice itself are different every where; and not only one nation 
doth not agree with another therein, but also not one city with another 
city, nor one house with another house, nor one man with another 
man, nor, lastly, any one man with himself. Nevertheless, in this so 
great war, contention, and discord, you may find every where through- 
out the whole world, one agreeing law and opinion, that THERE 18 ONE 
GOD THS KING AND FATHER OF ALL, and many gods, the sons of God, 
co-reigners together with God. These things both the Greek and the 
Barbarian alike affirm, both the inhabitants of the continent and of the 
sea-coast, both the wise and the unwise.—Nothing can be more full 
than this testimony of Maximus Tyrius, that the generality of the Pa- 
gan world, as well vulgar and illiterate as wise and learned, did agree 
in this, that there was one supreme God, the creator and governor of 
al]. And tothe same purpose was that other testimony before cited 
out of Dio Chrysostomus, 2x29 56 Psy tig te xadolou preses, nai ue- 
dota tov maytwy nyepovos, Jota xal ésivore xorv7 tov Evunartos avFgeni- 
vou yévouc, Ouolug 08 “Elinvay, ouolas d4 Bagfagoy, etc. that concerning 
the nature of the gods in general, but especially concerning that Prince 
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of all things, there was one agreeing persuasion in the minds of all 
mankind as well Barbarians as Greeks.—Where Dio plainly intimates 
also, that there was a more universal consent of nations in the belief of 
one God than of many gods. 

It hath been already observed, that the several Pagan nations had 
vulgarly their peculiar proper names for the one supreme God. For as 
the Greeks called him Zeus or Zen, the Latins Jupiter or Jovis, so did 
the Egyptians, Africans, and Arabians, Hammon. Which Hammon 
therefore was called by the Greeks the Zeus of the Africans, and by 
the Latins their Jupiter. Whence is that in Cicero’s De Natura Deo- 
ram,! ‘‘ Jovis Capitolini nobis alia species, alia Afris Ammonis Jovis,” 
the form of the Capitoline Jupiter with us Romans is different from that 
of Jupiter Ammon with the Africans.”—-The name of the Scythian 
Jupiter also, as Herodotus tells us, was Pappeaus or father. The Per- 
sians likewise had their Zet¢ zatggos, as Xenophon styles him, their 
country Zeus or Jupiter (namely Mithras or Oromasdes,) who in the 
same Xenophon is distinguished from the sun, and called in Cyrus’s 
proclamation in the Scripture, ‘“‘the Lord God of heaven, who had 
given him all the kingdoms of the earth.”” Thus the Babylonian Bel is 
declared by Berosus (a priest of his) to have been that God, who was 
the maker of heaven and earth. And learned men conceive, that Baal 
(which is the same with Bel, and signifies Lord) was first amongst the 
Phenicians also a name for the supreme God, the creator of heaven and 
earth, sometimes called Beel samen, the Lord of heaven: as likewise 
that Molech, which signifies king, was, amongst the Ammonites, the 
king of their gods; and that Marnas (the chief God of the Gazites, who 
were Philistines) and signifies the Lord of men, was that from whence 
the Cretians derived their Jupiter, called the father of gods and men. 

Origen® indeed contended, that it was not lawful for Christians to 
call the supreme God by any of those Pagan names, and probably for 
these reasons, because those names were then frequently bestowed upon 
idols, and because they were contaminated and defiled by absurd and 
impure fables. Nevertheless, that learned father does acknowledge the 
Pagans really to have meant tov Seor dni xaouv, the God over all—by 
those several names: which yet Lactantius Firmianus would by no 
means allow of.as to the Roman Jupiter, worshipped in the capitol, he 
endeavoring to confute it afler this manner :5 “ Vana est persuasio eorum, 
qui nomen Jovis summo Deo tribuunt. Solent enim quidam errores 
suos hac excusatione defendere; qui convicti de uno Deo, cum id 
SA cM i aa, SnD I PRES NB AACN ea 
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negare pon possunt, ipsum colere affirmant, verum hoc sibi placere at 
Jupiter nominetur, quo quid absardius? Jupiter enim sine contubervio 
conjagis filisque, coli non solet. Unde quid sit apparet, nec fas est id 
nomen eo transferri, ubi nec Minerva est ullanec Juno.” Itis a vain 
persuasion of those, who would give the name of Jupiter to the supreme 
God. For some are wont thus to excuse their errors, when they have 
been convinced of one God, s0 as that they could not contradict it, by 
saying, that themselves worshipped him, he being called by them Jupi- 
ter: than which what can be more absurd? since Jupiter is not wor- 
shipped without the partnership of his wife and danghter. From whence 
it plainly appears what this Jupiter is, and that the name ought not to be 
transferred thither, where there is neither any Minerva nor Jano.— 
The ground of which argumentation of Lactantius was this, because 
the great Capitoline temple of Jupiter had three sacella or leaser chapels 
in it, all contained under one roof, Jupiter's ia the middle, Mwmerva’s 
on the right band, and Juno’s on the left; according to that of the 


poet ; 
Trina in Tarpeio falgent consortia templo. 


Which Juno, according to the poetic theology, is said to be the wife of 
Jupiter, and Minerva his daughter, begotten not upon Juno, but from 
his own brain. Where it is plain, that there is a certain mixture of the 
mythical or poetical theology, together with the natural, as almost every 
where else there was, to make up that civil theology of the Pagans. 
But here (according to the more recondite and arcane doctrine of the 
Pagans) these three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, as 
well as some others, may be understood to have been nothing else but 
several names and notions of one supreme Deity, according to its seve- 
ral attributes and manifestations ; Jupiter signifying the Divine power 
and sovereignty, as it were seated and enthroned in the heavens; 
Minerva, the Divine wisdom and understanding; and Juno the same 
deity, acting ia these lower parts of the world. Unless we would rather 
with Macrobius,! physiologize them all three, and mnake Minerva to be 
the higher heaven, Jupiter the middle ether, and Jano the lower air 
and earth, all animated ; that is, one God, as acting differently in these 
three regions of the world. Which yet seems not so congruous, be- 
cause it would place Minerva above Jupiter. 

Nevertheless it may justly be suspected, as G. I. Vossius® hath al- 
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ready observed, that there was yet some higher and more. sacred 
mystery in this Capitoline trinity aimed at ; namely, a trinity of Divine 
hypostases. For these three Roman or Capitoline gods"were said to 
have been first broaght into Italy out of Phrygia by the Trojans, but. 
before that into Phrygia by Derdanus, out of the Samothracian island ; 
and that within eight hundred years after the Noachian flood, if we 
may believe Eusebius. And as these were called by the Latins Dii 
Penates, which Macrobius thus interprets,’ “ Dii per quos penitus 
spiramus, per quos habemus corpus, per quos rationem animi posside- 
ous,” that is, the gods, by whom we live, and move, and have our 
being ;—but Varro in Arnobius, “ Dii, qui sunt intrinsecus, atque in 
iotimis penetralibus coli,” the gods, who are in the most inward 
recesses of heaven ;—so were they called by the Samothracians Kafe— 
ges, or Cabiri, that is, as Varro* rightly interprets the word, 9sol dvrato}, 
or divini potentes, the powerful and mighty gods.—Which Cabiri being 
plainly the Hebrew B° "25, gives just occasion to suspect, that this an- 
cient tradition of the three Divine hypostases (unquestionably entertain- 
ed by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato amongst the Greeks, and pro- 
bably by the Egyptians and Persians) sprung originally from the He- 
brews; the first of these Divine hypostases, called Jove, being the 
fountain of the godhead ; and the second of them, called by the Latins: 
Minerva (which, as Varro‘ interprets it, was, that wherein “ides et 
exempla rerum,” the ideas and first exemplars or patterns of things 
were contained,) fitly expressing the Divine Logos; and the third 
‘Juno, called “amor ac deliciam Jovis,”> well enough answering (as 
Voesius thinks) to the Divine Spirit. 

Bat Lactantius hath yet another objection® against the Roman 
Jupiter's being the supreme God; “Quid? quod hujus nominis pro- 
prietas non divinam vim sed humanam exprimit? Jovem enim Junonem- 
que a Javando esse dictos Cicero interpretatur. Et Jupiter quasi Ju- 
vans pater dicitur. Quod nomen in Deum minime convenit, quia 
juvare hominis est, etc. Nemo sic deum precatur, ut se adjuvet, sed ut 
servet, etc. Ergo non imperitus modo, sed etiam impius est, qui nomine 
Jovis virtutam summa potestatis imminuit.” What if we add, that the 
propriety of this word Jupiter does not express a Divine, but only a hu- 

1 Saturnal. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 391, 

2 Advers. Gentes. lib. iii. p. 155. 

3 De Lingua Latin. lib. iv. p. 66. 

‘ Apud Augustinum de Civitate Dei, lib. vii. cap. xxviii. p. 141. tom. 
vii. oper. | 

5 De Theol. Gen. 1. viii. c. xii. 6 P. 63 
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man force? Cicero deriving both Jove and Juno alike a sxvando, that 
is, from helping: for javans pater, ora helping father, is not a good 
description of God; forasmuch as it properly belongeth to men to help. 
Neither doth any one pray to God to help him only, but to save him. 
Nor is a father said to help his son, whom he was the begetter of, etc. 
Wherefore he is not only unskilful, but impious alao, who, by the name 
of Jove or Jupiter, diminishes the power of the supreme God.—But as 
this of Lactantius seems otherwise weak enough ; 80 is the foundation 
of it absolutely ruinous, the true etymon of Jupiter (though Cicero 
knew not so much) being without peradventure, not suvans pater, but 
Jovis pater, Jove, the father of gods and men; which Jovis is the very 
Hebrew Tetragrammaton (however these Romans came by it) only 
altered by a Latin termination. Wherefore,.as there could be no im- 
piety at all in calling the supreme God Jove or Jovis, it being that very 
name which God himself chose to be called by ; so neither is there any 
reason, why the Latins should not as well mean the supreme God there- 
by, asthe Greeks did unquestionably by ‘Zeus, which will be proved 
afterwards from irrefragable authority. 

Especially if we consider, that the Roman vulgar commonly be- 
stowed these two epithets upon that Capitoline Jupiter (tbat is, not the 
senseless statue, but that God who was there worshipped in a material 
statue) of Optimus and Maximus, the best and the greatest; they 
thereby signifying him to be a Being infinitely good and powerful. 
Thus Cicero in his De Nat. Deorum,! “Jupiter a poetis dicitur divam 
‘atque hominum pater, a majoribus autem nostris optimus, maximus.” 
That same Jupiter, who is by the poets styled the father of gods and 
men, is by our ancestors called the best, the greatest—Aud in bis Orat. 
pro S. Roscio,®? “Jupiter optimus maximus, cujus nutu et arbitrio 
celum, terra, mariaque reguntur ;”’ Jupiter the best, the greatest, by 
whose beck and command, the heaven, the earth, and the seas are 
governed. As also the junior Pliny, in his panegyric oration, “ Parens 
hominum deorumque, optimi prius, deinde maximi nomine colitar ;” 
the father of men and gods is worshipped under the name, first of the 
best, and then of the greatest.—Moreover Servius Honoratus informs 
us, that. the pontifices in their public sacrifices were wont to address 
themselves to Jupiter in this form of words ; “‘ Omnipotens Jupiter, seu 
quo alio nomine appellari volueris ;’ Omnipotent Jupiter, or by what 
other name soever thou pleasest to be called.—F rom whence it is plain, 
that the Romans, under the name of J upiter, worshipped the : omMmpo- 
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tent God. And, according to Seneca, the ancient Heturians, who are 
by-him distinguished from philosophers, as a kind of illiterate super- 
stitious persons (in these words, ‘‘ Hac adhuc Etruscis et' philosophis 
communia sunt, in illo dissentiunt’”’) had this very same notion answer- 
ing to the.word Jupiter, namely, of the supreme Monarch of the uni- 
verse. For, first, he sets down their tradition concerning thunderbolts 
in this manner: “‘ Falmina dicunt a Jove mitti, et tres illi manubias 
dant. Prima (ut aiunt) monet et placata est, et ipsius consilio Jovis 
mittitur. Secundam quidem mittit Jupiter, sed ex consilii sententia ; 
duodecim enim deos advocat, etc. Tertiam idem Jupiter mittit, sed 
adhibitis in consilium diis, quos superiores et involutos vocant que vas- 
tat,” etc. The Hetrurians say, that the thunderbolts are sent from 
Jupiter, and that there are three kinds of them ; the first gentle and 
monitory, and sent by Jupiter alone; the second sent by Jupiter, but 
not without the counsel and consent of the twelve gods, which thunder- 
bolt doth seme good, but not without harm also; the third sent by 
Jupiter likewise, but not before he hath called a council of all the su- 
perior gods: and this utterly wastes and destroys both private and 
public States—And then does he make a commentary upon this old 
Hetrurian doctrine, that it was not to be taken literally, but only so as 
to impress an awe upon men, and to. signify, that Jupiter himself in- 
tended nothing but good, he inflicting evil not alone, but in partnership 
with others, and when the necessity of the case required. Adding, in 
the last place, ‘Ne hoc quidem crediderunt (Etrusci) Jovem qualem 
ia capitolio, et in ceteris edibus colimus, mittere manu sua fulmina ; 
sed eundem, quem nos, Jovem intelligunt, custodem rectoremque 
universi, aninum ac spiritum, mundani hujus operis dominum et 
artificem, cui nomen omne convenit.” Neither did these Hetrurians 
believe, that such a Jupiter, as we worship in the capitol and in the 
ether temples, did fling thunderbolts with his own hands, but they 
understood the very same Jupiter, that we now do, the keeper and 
governor of the universe, the mind and spirit of the whole, the lord and 
artificer of this mundane fabric, to whom every name belongeth.—And, 
lastly, that the vulgar Romans afterward, about the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, had the same notion of Jupiter, as the supreme God, evidently 
appears from what Tertullian hath recorded in his book Ad Scapulam,? 
that when Marcus Aurelius in his German expedition, by the prayers 
of the Christian soldiers made to God, had obtained refreshing showers 
from heaven in a great drought, “‘ Tunc populus adclamans Jovi Deo 
DEORUM, QUI SOLUS POTENS Es8T, in! Jovis nomine Deo nostro testimoni- 
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am reddidit :” that then the people with one consent crying out, Thanks 
be to Jurirer THE Gop oF cops, WHO ALONE 18 POWERFUL, did thereby 
in the name of Jove or Jupiter give testimony to our God.— Where, by 
the way, we see also, that Tertullian was not so nice as Lactantius, 
but did freely acknowledge the Pagans by their Jupiter to have meant 
the true God. 

As nothing is more frequent with Pagan writers, than to speak of 
God singularly, they signifying thereby the one supreme Deity, so that 
the same was very familiar with the volgar Pagans aleo, in their ordin- 
ary discourse and common speech, hath been recorded by divers of the 
fathers. Tertullian in his book De Testimonio Anime' and his 
Apologet.? instanceth in several of these forms of speech then valgarly 
used by the Pagans: as ‘‘ Deus videt, Deo commendo, Deas reddet, 
Deus inter nos judicabit, Quod Deus vult, 8i Deus voluerit, Quod Deus 
dederit, Si Deus dederit,” and the like. Thus also Minutius Felix :* 
“‘Cam ad celam manus tendunt, nibil aliud quam Deum dicunt, Et 
maguus est, et Deus verus est, etc. vulgi iste naturalis sermo, an Chris- 
tiani confitentis oratio?”’ When they stretch out their hands to heaven 
they mention only God; and these forms of speech, He is great, and 
God is true; and, If God grant (which are the natura] language of the 
vulgar,) are they not a plain confession of Christianity? And, lastly, 
Lactantius,‘ ‘‘ Cum jurant, et cum optant, et cum gratias agunt, non 
deos multos, sed Deum nominant; adeo ipsa veritas, cogente natura 
etiam ab invitis pectosibus erumpit:” When they swear, and when 
they wish, and when they give thanks, they name not many gods, bat 
God only ; the truth, by a secret force of nature, thus breaking forth 
from them, whether they will or no.—And again: “‘ Ad Deum confugi- 
uot, a Deo petitur auxiliam, Deus ut subveniat oratur. Et si quis ad 
extremam mendicandi necessitatem redactus, victum precibus expos- 
cit, Deum solum obtestatur, et per ejus divinum atque unicum numen 
hominum sibi misericordiam quzrit.” They fly to God, aid is desired of 
God, they pray that God would help them ; and when any one is re- 
duced to extremest necessity, he begs for God’s sake, and by his Divine 
power alone ‘implores the mercy of men.—Which same thing is fully 
confirmed also by Proclus apon Plato’s Timeus; where he observes, 
that the one supreme God was more universally believed throughout 
the world in all ages, than the many inferior gods : 5 saya 3é xad totr0 
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Gv dwroie, ote Oy ak wuyal réiv Lavras ngooeyeorigny Petrov inilarSovovren, 
tay 08 Unegtégwy deyow uadloy uy_uovevovet’ emer yao pallor eis av- 
tous 3° inepoyiy Buvcusos, xal Soxotow atrais nageivas' ds évégyeiay: 0 
3n xad rept ry» Syry yiyvere THY Hustigay* nolda yag Tar by 7h xesudveer 
ody Sgmrssc, Suis aitiy Spay Ooxdiper thy Exlavi, xal avtobe rots dotégas 
iors xatalapnovory jus Hy Oyiy tH Eavray peti. Malloy ovy xaito Su 
Ha tie wuyie, AxGny loyes xai dogaciay tu¥ nQoctzETTEQEy, 7 Tay avertégoy 
xai Ouoréguy upyey* ovr tiv nyetlorny agzyny naoas Oonoxslus xai aigé- 
gus cuyxopotory sivas, xai Seow navies &rPpwmnos éxinadoios BoxSov: Ie~ 
ous 36 alyas pet’ avtyy, xd ngdvoiay an” aitay év.16 nartt, ov nacas 
muotsvovgs* evapysotegoy yag avtais xatagalvera: to fy tov mlyPove’ 
And perhaps you may affirm, that souls do sooner lose their knowledge 
of those things which are lower and nearer to them, but retain a stron- 
ger remembrance of those higher principles; because these do act more 
vigorously upon them, by reason of the transcendency of their power, 
and by their energy seem to be present with them. And the same 
thing happens as to our bodily sight ; for though there be many things 
here upon earth, which none of us see, yet every one observes that 
highest sphere, and takes notice of the fixed stars in it, because these 
strongly radiate with their light upon our eyes. In like mannner does 
the eye of our soul sooner lose the sight and remembrance of the lower 
than of the higher and diviner principles. And thus all religions and 
sects acknowledge that one highest Principle of all, and men every 
where call upon God for their helper ; but that there are gods, after and 
below that highest Principle, and that there is a certain providence de- 
scending down from these upon the universe, all sects do not believe ; 
the reason whereof is, because the one or unity appears more clearly 
and plainly to them, than the many or a multitude. 

Moreover we learn from Arrianus’s Epictetus, that that very form 
of prayer, which hath been now so long in use in the Christian church, 
Kyrie Eleeson, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy npen us,” was anciently part of the 
Pagan’s litany to the supreme God, either amongst the Greeks, or the 
Latins, or both, roy Seov énincloiusvor, (saith Epictetud') deoueda av- 
tov, Kugie dlénoov, invoking God, we pray to him after this manner, 
Lord, have mercy upon us. Now this Epictetus lived im the times of 
Adrian the emperor ; and that this nassage of his is to be understood 
of Pagans and not of Christians, is undeniably manifest from the con- 
text, he there speaking of those who used auguria, or divination by 
birds. Moreover in the writings of the Greekish Pagans, the supreme 
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God is often called Avgios, or Lord. For not to urge that passage of 
the télsiog doyos, or Asclepian. Dialogue, cited by Lactantius,! where 
we read of 4 Kugwos xai navteyr momrtys, the Lord and maker of all— 
Menander in Justin Martyr® styleth the supreme God tov ovta navtew 
Kiguy yerixetaroy, the most universal Lord of all.—And Osiris in Plu- 
tarch is called anavtwy Kvgtos, the Lord of all things.—And this is al- 
so done absolutely, and without any objection, and that not only by the 
LXX. and Christians, but also by Pagan writers. Thus in Plutarch’s 
de Iside et Osiride, we read of rot xgetov, xal KTPIOT, xai vont0v yra- 
ou, the knowledge of the first intelligible, and the Lord—that is, of 
the supreme God. And Oromasdes is called 0 Kigsos, the Lord, in 
Plutarch’s life of Alexander ; as Novs also, Kvgsoc, by Aristotle,° that is, 
the supreme Ruler over all.— Thus likewise Plato in his sixth epistle ad 
Hermiam, etc.-styles his first Divine hypostasis, or the absolutely su- 
preme Deity, tow syspovos xai aitiov naréga Kigsor, the father of the 
prince, and the cause of the world (that is, of the eternal intellect) the 
Lorp. Again, Jamblichus writeth thus of the supreme God, 44eéy 
Guoloyeitas maga tov xugiov ayaSoy {yteivy, It is confessed, that every 
good thing ought to be asked of the Lord.—that is, the supreme God ; 
which words are afterwards repeated in bim also, p. 129, but depraved 
in the printed copy thus, Jey 08 ouodoyeiy negi to’ xuglou t ayador éoti. 
Lastly, Clemens Alexandrinus® tells us, that the supreme God was 
called not by. ene only name, but by divers diversely, namely, 710 "Ey, 
qt Ayador, | Noiv, 9 avto to Oy, G Matéga, | Gsor, | Anpsovgyor 3) Ku- 
sor, either the One, or the Good, or Mind, or the very Ens, or the 
Father, or the Demiurgus, or the Lord.— Wherefore we conclude, that 
this Kyrie Eleeson, or Domine Mixerere, in Arrianus, was a Pagan lit- 
any or supplication to the supreme God. Though from. Mauritius® the 
emperor’s Stratagemata it appears, that in his time a Kyrie Eleeson 
was wont to be sung also by the Christian armies before battle. 

And that the most sottishly superstitious and idolatrous of all the 
Pagaus, and the worshippers of never so many gods amongst them, did 
notwithstanding generally acknowledge one supreme Deity over them 
all, one universal Nuinen, is positively affirmed,.and fully attested by 
Aurelius ec enontee in his pi egies 7 in these words ; 
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Ecquis in Idolio recubans inter sacra mille, 
Ridiculosque deos venerans, sale, cxspite, thure, 

Non putat esse Deum summum, et super omnia solum 2 
Quamvis Saturnie, Junonibus, et Cythersis, 
Portentisque aliis, fumantes consecret aras ; 

Attamen in colum quoties suspexit, in uno 

Conatituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 

Virtutem ratio, variis instructa ministris. 


We are not ignorant, that Plato in his Cratylus! where he under- 
takes to give the etymologies of words, and amongst the rest of the 
word Jeoé, writeth in this manner concerning the first and most an- 
cient inhabitants of Greece; “‘ that they seemed to him, like as other 
Barbarians at that time, to have acknowledged no other gods than such 
as were visible and sensible, as the sun, and the moon, and the earth, 
and the stars, and the heaven. Which they perceiving to run round 
perpetually, therefore called them Srovs, from 9ée, that signifies to run. 
But that when afterward they took notice of other invisible gods also, they. 
bestowed the same name of 303 upon them likewise.” Which passage 
of Plato’s Eusebius somewhere? would make use of, to prove, that the 
Pagans universally acknowledged no other gods but corporeal and in- 
animate ; plainly contrary to that philosopher’s meaning, who as he no 
where affirms, that any nation ever was so barbarous, as to worship 
senseless and inanimate bodies, as such, for gods, but the contrary: so 
doth he there distinguish from those first inhabitants of Greece, and 
other Barbarians, the afterward civilized Greeks, who took notice of in- 
visible gods also. However, if this of Plato should be true, that some of 
the ancient Pagans worshipped none but visible and sensible gods (they 
taking no notice of any incorporeal beings), yet does it not therefore 
follow, that those Pagans had no notion at all amongst them of one su- 
preme and universal Numen. The contrary thereunto being manifest, 
that some of those Corporealists looked upon the whole heaven and 


ether animated as the highest God, according to that of Euripides cited 
by Cicero, 


3 Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum ethera, - 
Qui tenero terram circumnvectu amplectitur ; 
Hunc summum habeto divum, hunc perhibeto Jovem. 


1 Page 263. oper. 2 Preeparat. Evangel. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 29. 
3 De N. D. p. 223 [lib. ii. c. xxv. p. 2993.] 


As also that others of them conceived, that subtile fiery substance, 
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which permeates and pervades the whole world (eapposed to be intellec- 
taal) to be the supreme Deity, which governs all; this opinion having 
been entertained by philosophers also, as namely, the Heraclitics and 
Stoics. And, lastly since Macrobius,' in the person of Vettius Pretex- 
tatus, refers so many of the Pagan gods to the sun ; this renders it not 
improbable, bat that some of those Pagans might adore the animated 
sun, as the sovereign Numen, and thus perhaps invoke him in that 
form of prayer there mentioned,? “Hise navtongateg, nogpor xvetpe, O 
omnipotent sun, the mind and spirit of the whole world, ete-—And 
even Cleanthes hi.oself, that learned Stoic, and devout religionist, is 
suspected by some to have been of this persuasion. 

‘Nevertheless we think it opportune here to observe, that it was not 
Macrobius’s design, in those his Saturnalia, to defend this either as bis 
own opinion, or as the opinion of the generality of Pagans, that the an- 
imated san was absolutely the highest Deity (as some have conceived) 
nor yet to reduce that maltiplicity of Pagan gods, by this device of his, 
into-a seeming monarchy and nearer compliance with Christianity ; he 
there plainly confining his discourse to the “ dii dantaxat, qui sab ceelo 
sunt,”’ that is, the lower sort of mundane gods ;—and undertaking to 
show, not that all of these neither, but only that many of them were re- 
dacible to the sun, as polyonymous, and called by several names, ac- 
cording to his several yirtues and effects. For, what Macrobius’s own 
opinion was, concerning the supreme Deity, appeareth plainly from his 
other writings, particularly this passage of his commentary upon Scipio's 
dream,” where the highest sphere and starry heaven was called Sum- 
mus Deus, the supreme God— Quod hanc extimam globum, semmom 
Deum vocavit, non ita accipiendum est, at iste prima causa, et Deus 
ille omnipotentissimus existimetar; cum globus ipse, quod ccelum est, 
amme sit fabrica, anima ex mente processerit, mens ex Deo, qui vere 
summys est procreata sit. Sed summum quidem dixit ad ceterorum 
ordinem, qui subjecti sunt; Deum vero, quod non modo immortale an- 
imal ac divinum sit, plenum inclyte ex illa plurissima mente rationis, 
sed quod et virtutes omnes, que illam primz omnipotentiam summitatis 
sequantur, aut ipse faciat, aut contineat ; ipsum denique Jovem veteres 
vocaverunt, et apud theologos Jupiter est mundi anima.” That the 
outmost sphere is here called the supreme God, is not so to be under- 
stood, as if this were thought to be the first Cause, and the most om- 
nipotent God of all; for this starry sphere being but a part of the hea- 
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ven, wag made of produced by soyl. Which soul also proceeded from 
a perfect mind or intellect; and again, mind was begotten from that 
God, who is truly supreme. But the highest sphere is here called the. 
supreme God, only in respect to those lesser spheres or gods, that are 
contained under it; and it is styled a God, because it is not only an 
immortal and Divine animal, full of reason derived from that purest 
Mind, but also because it maketh or containeth within itself al] those 
virtues, which follow that omnipotence of the first summity. Lastly, 
this was called by the ancients Jupiter, and Jupiter to theologers is the 
soul of the world.—-Wherefore, though Macrobius, as generally the oth- 
er Pagans, did undoubtedly worship the sun as a great god, and proba- 
bly would not stick to call him Jupiter, nor sartoxgeteg, neither (in a 
certain sense) omnipotent, or the governor of all, nor perhaps Deum 
Summum, as well as the starry heaven was so styled in Scipio’s dream, 
he being the chief moderator in this lower world; yet nevertheless, it is 
plain, that he was far from thinking the sun to be primam causam, or 
omnipotentissimum Deum ; the first Caase, or the moet omnipotent God 
of all. He acknowledging above the sun and heaven, first, an eternal 
Psyche, which was the maker or creator of them both ; and then, above 
this Psyche, a perfect mind or intellect ; and, lastly, above that mind a 
God, who was vere summus, truly and properly supreme, the first Cause, 
and the most omnipotent of all gods. Wherein Macrobius plainly Pla- 
tonized, asverting a trinity of archical or Divine hypostases. Which 
same doctrine is elsewhere also further.deelared by him after this man- 
ner: '“‘ Deus, qui prima causa est, et’ vocatur upus ‘omnium, queque 
subt, queque videntur esse, principium et origo est. Hic superabun- 
danti majestatis feecunditate de sc mentem creavit. Hec mens, que 
iVovs vocatur, qua patrem inspicit, plenam similitudinem servat auctoris, 
animam vero de se creat posteriora respiciens. Rursus anima partem, 
quam intuetur, indaitur, ac paulatim regredient respectu in fabricam 
corporum, in corporea'ipsa degenerat :” God, who is, and is called the 
first Cause, is alone the fountain and original of all things, that are or 
seem to be; he by his superabundant fecundity produced from himself 
mind, which mind, as it looks upward towards its father, bears the per- 
fect resemblance of its author, but as it looked. downward produced 
soul. And this soul again, as to its superior part, resembles that mind 
from whence it was begotten ; but working downwards produced the. 
corporeal aude and acteth upon body.—Besides which, the same Ma- 
crobius tells us,? that “‘ Summi et principis ompium Dei nutum simu- 
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Jacrum finxit antiquitas, quia supra animam et naturam est, quo nihil 
fas est de fabulis pervenire ; de diis autem c#teris, et de anima, non 
frastra se ad fabulosa convertunt :’ The Pagan antiquity made no 
image at all of the highest God, or prince of all things, because he is 
above soul and nature, where it is not lawful for any fabulosity to be in- 
tromitted. But as to the other gods, the soul of the world, and those 
below it, they thought it not inconvenient here to make use of images, 
and fiction or fabulosity.—From all which it plainly appears, that 
neither Macrobius himself, nor the generality of the ancient Pagans, 
according to his apprehension, did look upon the animated sun as the 
absolutely supreme and highest Being. 

And perhaps it may not be amiss to suggest here, what hath been 
already observed, that the Persians themselves also, who of all Pagan 
nations have been most charged with this, the worshipping of the sun 
as the supreme Deity, under the name of Mithras, did notwithstanding, 
if we may believe Eubulus! (who wrote the history of Mithras at large,) 
acknowledge another jnvisible Deity superior to it (and which was the 
maker thereof, and of the whole world), as the true and proper Mithras. 
Which opinion is also plainly confirmed, not only by Herodotus, distin- 
guishing their Jupiter from the sun,® but also by Xenophon in sundry 
places, as particularly where he speaks of Cyrus’s being admonished in 
a dream of his approaching death, and thereupon addressing his de- 
votion by sacrifices and prayers first to the Zeve xazgqes, the Persian 
Jupiter—and then to the sun, and the other gods. 9"Eows ts Ji xargae 
wai jddep xed toig dlloss Pevic én tay Exper, cg Higcas Fvovery, whe éxevyd- 
pavoc, Zs maroges xai slse xed navtes S20l, dézerde sads yapwtnesa, etc. He 
sacrificed to their country (or the Persian) Jupiter, and to the sun, and 
to the other gods, upon the tops of the mountains, as the custom of the 
Persians is; praying after this manner: Thou, our country Jupiter 
(that is, thou Mithras or Oromasdes), and thou suo, and all ye other 
gods; accept, I pray you, these my eucharistic sacrifices, etc.—And 
we find also the like prayer used by Darius in Plutarch, Zev xarggs 
Iegouy, Thou our country Jupiter, or supreme God of the Persians.— 
Moreover, Herodotus and Curtius record, that in the Persian pomp and 
procession there was wont to be drawn a chariot saered to Jupiter, dis- 
tinct from that of the sun. But Cyrus’s proclamation in the book of 
Esdras putteth all out of doubt; since that Lord God of heaven, who 

I Ages Porphyr. de Antro Nimipbae, p. 253, ete. 
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is there said to have given Cyrus all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
commanded him to build him a house at Jerusalem, cannot be under- 
stood of the sun. 

The Ethiopians in Strabo’s time may well be looked upon as 
Barbarians; and yet did they not only acknowledge one- supreme 
Deity, but also such as was distinct from the world, and therefore in- 
visible ; he writing thus concerning them: Ovoy vopl{oves ror pir ada- 
yatoy, tovtoy 88 sivas tov altioy tuy naytey, toy O¢ Syntoy, avayumcy Teva, 
ox 8° dnitonolv tots svegyétas nai Baotdsxoig Seove voultoves*! They be- 
lieve, that there ia one immortal God, and this the cause of all things; 
and another mortal one, anonymous; but for the most part they 
account their benefactors and kings gods also.—And though Cesar® 
affirm of the ancient Germans, ‘‘ Deorum numera eos solos ducunt, 
quos cernunt, et quorum operibus aperte juvantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, 
et Lunam ;” yet he is contradicted by Tacitus, who coming after him, 
had better information : and others® have recorded, that they acknow- 
ledged one supreme God, under the name of Thau first, and then of 
Thautes, and Thutates. Lastly the generality of the Pagans at this 
very day, as the Indians, Chinese, Siamenses and Guineans, the inhab- 
itants of Peru, Mexico, Virginia, and New England (some of which 
are sufficiently barbarous), acknowledge one supreme or greatest God : 
they having their several proper names for him, as Parmiscer, Fetisso, 
Wiracocha, Pachacamac, Vitziliputzti, etc. though worshipping withal 
other gods and idols. And we shall conclude this with the testimony 
of Josephus Acosta: ““‘ Hoc commune apud omnes pene Barbaros est, 
ut Deum quidem omnium rerum supremum et summe bonum fatean- 
tur; spirituum vero quorundam perversorum non obscura opinio sit, 
qui e nostris Barbaris Zupay vocari solent. Igitur et quis ille summus, 
idemque sempiternus rerum omnium opifex, quem illi ignorantes colunt 
per omnia deceri debent; mox quantum ab illo, illiusque fidelibus min- 
istris, angelis, absint gens pessima cacodemonum.” This is common 
almoet to all the Barbarians, to confess one supreme God over all, who 
is perfectly good ; as also they have a persuasion amongst them of cer- 
tain evil spirits, which are called by our Barbarians Zupay. Where- 
fore they ought to be first well instructed, what that supreme and eter- 
nal Maker of all things is, whom they ignorantly worship; and how 
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great a difference there is betwixt those wicked demons and bis faith- 
ful ministers, the angels. 

XXVIII. It hath been already declared, that according to The- 
mistius and Symmachus, two zealous Pagans, one and the same su- 
preme God was worshipped in all the several Pagan religions through- 
out the world, though after different manners. Which diversity of re- 
ligions, 4s in their opinion it was no way inconvenient in itself, so 
neither was it ungrateful nor unacceptable to Almighty God, it being 
more for his honor, state, and grandeur, to be worshipped with this va- 
riety, than after one only manner. Now, that this was also the opin- 
ion of other ancienter Pagans before them, may appear from this re- 
markable testimony of Plutarch’s in his book De Iside, where defend- 
ing the Egyptian worship (which was indeed the main design of that 
whole book ;) but withal declaring, that no inanimate thing ought to 
be looked upon or worshipped as a god, he writeth thus : Jou rae ovy ovdi 
apuzor avPourtos 6 Deo¢, toi's 08 derporpévous 7 Mtv wai nagéyortas aéyvac nai \ 
dsapyn, S2ov¢ dvouloausy, oly itégors sag” irégovs, 10d BagSagors xat“FA- 
Anvac, 0008 vorelous xai Bogelore * alla cioneg 41106, xat cadlsrn, xad ot paves, 
xai yij, x0i Salacoa, xowa maow, dvouatetas Sé alles tn” Gllev, ovtes 
‘ENO AOLOT tot taira xoopoivtes xai MIAZ IIPONOIAS énirgonev- 
ovens, xai Suvaueny tovpydy éni navra tstaypévwr, Eragas nag” itéposs 
MATA YOUOY yeyovan: tiai xal neoonyoglas* xai cupPdloig xocivtes xaPse- 
gorsvo:, of pay apvdgoic, of 54 toaverigois, ext ra Seia vonow Odnyobrtes 
ovx axvdivug* No inanimate thing ought to be esteemed for a god, 
but they who bestow these things upon us, and afford us a continual 
supply thereof for our use, have been therefore accounted by us gods. 
Which gods are not different to different nations; as if the Barbarians 
and the Greeks, the southern and the northern inhabitants of the globe, 
bad not any the same, but all other different gods. But as the sun, and 
the moon, and the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, are common to 
all, though called by several names in several countries ; 50 one Rea- 
SON ordering these things, and one Provipence dispensing all, and 
the inferior subservient ministers thereof, having had several names and 
honors bestowed upon them by the laws of several countries, have been 
every where worshipped throughout the whole world. And there have 
been also different symbols consecrated to them, the better to conduct 
and lead on men’s understandings to divine things ; though this hath not 
been without some hazard or danger of casting men upon one or other 
of these two inconveniences, either superstition or Atheism.— Where 
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Plutarch plainly affirms, that the several religions of the Pagan nations, 
whether Greeks or Barbarians, and among these the Egyptians also, as 
well as others, consisted in nothing else, but the worshipping of one and 
the same supreme Mind, reason, and providence, that orders all things 
in the world, and of its tzougyol Suvapyis éxi xavta teraypéivat, its sub- 
servient powers or ministers, appointed by it over all the several parts 
of the world ; though under different names, rites, and ceremonies, and 
with different symbols. 

Moreover, that Titus Livius was of the very same opinion, that the 
Pagan gods of several countries, though called by several names, and 
worshipped with so great diversity of rites and ceremonies, yet were not 
for all that different, but the same common to all, may be concladed 
from this passage of his where he writeth of Hannibal : | ‘‘ Nescio an 
mirabilior fuerit in adversis, quam secundis rebus. Quippe qui mistos 
ex colluvione omnium gentium, quibus alius ritus, alia sacra, alli Prope 
dii essent, ita in uno vinculo copulaverit, ut nulla seditio exstiterit.” 
know not whether Hannibal were more admirable in his adversity or 
prosperity: who having a mixed colluvies of all nations under him, — 
which had different rites, different ceremonies, and almost different 
gods from one another, did notwithstanding so unite them all together 
in one common bond, that there happened no sedition at all amongst 
them.— Where Livy plainly intimates, that though there was as great 
diversity of religious rites and ceremonies among the Pagans, as if 
they had worshipped several gods, yet the gods of them all were really 
the same, namely, one supreme God, and his ministers under him. 
And the same Livy elsewhere declares this to have been the general 
opinion of the Romans and Italians likewise at that time; where he 
tells us how they quarrelled with Q. Fulvius Flaccus, for that when 
being censor, and building a new temple in Spain, he uncovered an- 
other temple dedicated to Juno Lacinia amongst the Brutii, and taking 
eff the marble tiles thereof, sent them into Spain to adorn his new- 
erected temple withal; and how they accused him thereupon publicly in 
the senate-house in this manner, *‘ Quod ruinis templorum templa edifi- 
caret, tanquam non iidem ubique dii immortales essent, sed spoliis alio- 
rum alii colendi exornandique:’ That with the ruins of temples he 
built up temples ; as if there were not every where the same immortal 
gods; but that some of them might be worshipped and adorned with 
the spoils of others.° 
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The Egyptians were doubtless the moet singular of all the Pagans, 
and the most oddly discrepant from the rest in their manner of wor- 
ship ; yet, nevertheless, that these also agreed with the rest in those 
fandamentals of worshipping one supreme and universal Numen, to- 
gether with his inferior ministers, as Plutarch sets himself industriously 
to maintain it, in that forementioned book De Iside ; so was it further 
cleared and made out (as Damascius informs us) by two famous Egvp- 
tian philosophers, Asclepiades and Heraiscus, in certain writings of 
theirs, that have been since lost : “Aiyvariovs dé 6 wiv Evdquos ovdéy 
axgifss iotopes’. Oj 08 Aiyuntios xaF jude qilocopos ysyorores, éyveyxav 
aitay tHy aljSuay xexguupsyny, sigortes dv Aiyuntiong Oy tis loyoss, WS 
aly xat ators 7 pév ula tor Okey aQyn, oxdtos ayrwatoy, etc. ictéoy Js xas 
dxtivo negi thy Aiyuntion, Use Ssasgstixos sics wodlazol, tov xa ivwcsy 
Upecruitew’ énel xad to vontoy Ssnonxacey sic nolddy Seely iDrorntas, as 
Serre padeiv toig inslvwy cvuyypappaciy éytvyovosy toic Bovlopsvorg* Aéyes 
8é 7 ‘Hoatexov avaygayy, tov Aiyuntiou xadclov loyou, mous tov Igoxlov 
yeapelan tov pilocogor, xai 17 agkapsyn yoagerSas ousporig vxo Aoxin- 
miadou thy Aiyuntiay moog tovg Gdiovg Geoloyovs: Though Eudemus 
hath given us no certain account of the Egyptians, yet the Egyptian 
philosophers of latter times have declared the hidden truth of their 
theology, having found in some Egyptian monuments, that, according 
to thei, there is one principle of all things, celebrated under the name 
of the unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated, etc. Moreover, 
this is to be observed concerning these Egyptians, that they are wont 
to divide and ruultiply things, that are one and the sanie. And accord- 
ingly have they divided and multiplied the first Intelligible, or the one 
supreme ‘Deity, into the properties of many gods ; as any one may find, 
that pleases to consult. their writings : I mean that of Heraiscus, enti- 
tled, the Universal] doctrine of the Egyptians, and inscribed to Proclus 
the philosopher ; and that symphony or harmony of the Egyptians with 
other theologers, begun to be written by Asclepiades, and left imper- 
fect.—Of which work as Asclepiades the Egyptian Suidas also maketh 
mention upon the word Heraiscus ; 6 58 -toxdgniadys éni aleioy év toi 
Aiyuntions BiSMois avateaopeic, axgsBéatsyos iy cgi Ssoloyiay THY RaTeLOF, 
Gores te avtijs xai soa Geeoxeupsvog, we Rear sidévas cupos ano trav Up- 
vow, civ ovyyéypager sic tovg Aiyuntluy Seovs, xai ano tig Meaypeteiag, HY 
wEUNnTS yoapEy KegisyouTay tow Seoloyiay axugey cuppovigr But Ascle- 
piades having been more conversant with ancient Egyptian writings, 
was more thoroughly instructed, and exactly skilled in his country the- 
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ology ; he having searched ihto the principles thereof,-and all the con- 
sequences resulting from them ; as manifestly appeareth from those 
hymns, which he compoeed in praise of the Egyptian gods, and from - 
that tractate begun to be written by him (but left unfinished), which 
containeth the symphony of all theologies.—Now, we say that Ascle- 
piades’s symphony of all the Pagan theologers, and therefore of the 
Egyptian with the rest, was their agreement in those two fundamentals 
expressed by Plutarch ; namely, the worshipping of one supreme and 
universal Numen, Reason and Providence, governing all things ; and 
then of his subservient ministers (the instruments of providence) ap- 
pointed by him over all the parts of the world : which being honored 
under several names, and with different rites and ceremonies, accerd- 
ing to the laws of the respective countries, caused all that diversity of 
religions that was amonget them. Both which fundamental points of 
the Pagan theology were in like manner acknowledged by Symma- 
chus,' the first of them being thus expressed : “ A3quum est quicquid 
o1ones colunt, unum putari ;” that all religions agreed in this, the wor- 
shipping of one and the same supreme Numen :—and the second thus; 
‘Varios custodes urbibus mens divina distribuit :” that the Divine 
Mind appointed divers guardian and tutelar spirits under him, unto 
cities and countries.—He there adding also, that “‘suus cuique mos 
est, suum cuique jus,” that every nation had their peculiar modes and 
manners in worshipping of these ;—and that these external differences 
in religion ought not to be stood upon, but every one to observe the 
religion of his own country. Or else these two fundamental points of 
the Pagan theology may be thus expressed ; first, that there is one self- 
originated Deity, who was the dnusovgyos, or maker of the whole world ; 
—secondly, that there are besides him other gods also, to be religiously 
worshipped (that is, intellectual beings superior to men) which were 
notwithstanding all made or created by that one. Stobzus* thus de- 
clareth their sense ; 10 2AqGo0¢ th Dsciy Egyor dots tov Snurovpyod, apa 
1@ xoou@ yevouevoy, that the multitude of gods is the work of the Demi- 
urgus, made by him, together with the world. 

XXIX. And that the Pagan theologers did thus generally acknow- 
ledge one supreme and universal Numen, appears plainly from hence, 
because they supposed the whole world to be an animal. Thus the 
writer De Placitis Philos. and out of him Stobsus,? of uéy addos martes 
Suyvyoy tov xdougy xai weovolg Sioimovpevov’ Astximmes 04 xat Anpoxga~ 
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z0¢ xa "Enlxovgos, xa} cos ta Gtopea sicyyobrtas xal to xavoy, obts Inpuyev 
ovre noovola dioica, pio 3é tim Gloye* All‘others assert the 
world to be an animal, and governed by Providence ; only Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicuras, and those, who make atoms and vacuum 
the principles of all things, dissenting, who neither acknowledge the 
world to be animated, nor yet to be governed by providence, but by an 
irrational natare.— Where, by the way, we may observe the fraud and 
juggling of Gassendus, who takes occasion from hence highly to extol 
and applaud Epicurus, as one who approached nearer to Christianity 
than all the other philosophers, in that he denied the world to be an ani- | 
mal ; whereas, according to the language and notions of those times, 
to deny the world’s animation, and to be an Atheist or to deny a God, 
was one and the same thing ; because all the Pagans, who then assert- 
ed Providence, held the world also to be animated : neither did Epicu- 
rus deny the world’s animation upon any other account than this, be- 
cause he denied Providence. And the ground, upon which this opin- 
ion of the world’s animation was built, was such as might be obvious 
even to vulgar understandings ; and it is thus expressed by Plotinas, 
according to the sense of the ancients: ‘aroxoy toy ovgavo apuyov 1é— 
yey, qustey, oF pigos cepatos Byousy to navtoc, yuyny ézovten: nas YER 
a» 20 wsoog Foysy, awizou toU mavtos Ovtos ; it is absurd to affirm, that 
the heaven or world is inanimate, or devoid of life and soul, when we 
ourselves, whe have but a part of the mandane body in us, are endued 
with soul. For how could a part have life and soul in it, the whole 
being dead and inanimate {—Now, if the whole world be one animal, 
then must it needs be governed by one soul, and not by many. Which 
one soul of the world, and the whole mundane animal was by some of 
the Pagan theologers (as namely the Stoics) taken to be the xgesoc 
Seo, the first and highest God of all. 

Nevertheless, others of the Pagan theologers, though asserting the 
world’s animation likewise, yet would by no means allow the mandane 
soul to be the sapreme Deity ; they conceiving the first and highest 
God to be an abstract and immoveable mind, and nota soul. Thus 
the Panegyrist, cited aleo by Gyraldus, invokes the supreme Deity 
doubtfally and cautiously, as not knowing well what to call him, 
whether soul or mind : *‘Te, summe rerum sator, cujus tot nomina 


-sunt, quot gentiam linguas esse voluisti; quem enim te ipse dici velis, 


scire non possumus : sive in te quedam vis mensque divina est, que 
toto infusa mundo omnibus miscearis elementis, et sine ullo extrinsecus 


_ 
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1 En, iv. |. itive. vii. (de Dubiis anime, lib. i. p. 576.] 
2 Hist. Deor. p. 12. 
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accedente vigoris impulsu, per te ipse movearis; sive aliqua supra 
omne ceelum potestas es, que hoc opus totum ex altiore nature arce 
despicias : Te, inquam, oramas,” etc. Thou supreme Original of all 
things, who hast as many names as thou hast pleased there should be 
languages ; whether thou beest a certain Divine force and soul, that 
infused into the whole world art mingled with all the elements, and 
without any external impalse moved from thyself; or whether thou 
beest a power elevated above the heavens, which lookest down upon 
the whole work of nature, as from a higher tower; thee we invoke, etc. 
—And as the supreme Deity was thus considered only as a perfect 
mind superior to soul, so was the mundane soul and whole animated 
world called by these Pagans frequently dsvtsgo¢ Seog, the second god. 
— Thus in the Asclepian Dialogue or Perfect Oration, is the Lord and 
Maker of all said to have made a second god visible and sensible, which 
is the world. 


But, for the most part, they who asserted a God, superior to the 


soul of the world, did maintain a trinity of universal principles, or 


Divine hypostases subordinate ; they conceiving that as there was 
above the mundane soul a perfect mind or intellect, so that mind and 
intellect, as such, was not the first principle: neither, because there 
must be vyonto» in order of nature before vots, an intelligible befure In- 
tellect. Which first intelligible was called by them 10 & and tayaSor, 
the One and the Good, or unity and goodness itself substantial, the 
cause of mind and all thinge. Now as the tagathon, or highest of these 
three hypostases, was sometimes called by them 6 zgdéro¢ Seo¢, the first 
God—and yvoi¢ or intellect 6 Jevrego¢ Seog, the second god ;—so was 
the mundane soul and animated world called teérog Seog, the third god. 
—Thus Numenius in Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus, ! Noupyros pty yag 
Tlic avupryncuc Seog, sation pév xalsi tov nostoy, wointny Os tor Jevregor, 
solnue O& tov teltor “2 & yag xocpoS xt avTOY O teltog batt Da0¢, dG O xare 
ainiy Saucovpyvs Bittos, ore neesros nad 6 Sevtegos Pa0g, to Jé Snusoveyov- 
perroy, 0 toitog' Numenius praising three guds, calls the father the 
first God, the maker the second, and the work the third. For the 
world, according to him, is the third god; as he supposes also two 
opificers, the first and the second God.—Piotinus in like manner speaks 
of this also, as very familiar language amongst those Pagans, *xei o 
xdopos Grog, aonsg ouvndes idyay, tgésos, and the world, as is commonly 
said, is the third god. 

But neither they, who held the supreme Deity to be an immoveable 
mind or intellect, superior to the mundane soul (as Aristotle and Xen- 
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acrates), did suppose that mundane soul and the whole world to have 
depended upon many such immoveable intellects self-existent, as their 
first Cause, but only upon one: nor they, who admitting a trinity of 
Divine hypostases, made the supreme Deity properly to be a monad 
above mind or intellect, did conceive that intellect to have depended 
upon many such monads, as first principles co-ordinate, but upon one 
only. From whence it plainly appears, that the Pagan theologers did 
always reduce things under a monarchy, and acknowledge not many 
independent deities, but one universal Numen (whether called soul, or 
mind, or monad) as the head of all. Though it hath been already de- 
clared, that those Pagans, who were trinitarians, especially the Platon- 
ists, do often take those their three hypostases subordinate (a monad, 


- mind, and soul) all together, for the 10 Deo, or one sapreme Numen ; 


Vi 


as supposing an extraordinary kind of unity in that trinity of hyposta- 
ses, and so as it were a certain latitude and gradation in the Deity. 
Where by the way two things may be obeerved concerning the Pa- 
gan theologers: First, that according to them generally the whole cor- 
poreal system was nota dead thing, like a machine or automaton 
artificially made by men, but that life and soul was mingled with and 
diffused through it all: insomuch that Aristotle himself taxes those, 


‘ who made the world to consist of nothing bat monads or atoms alto- 


gether dead and inanimate, as being therefore a kind of Atheists. 
Secondly, that how mach soever some of them supposed the supreme 
Deity and first Cause to be elevated above the heaven and corporeal 
werld, yet did they not therefore conceive, either the world to be quite 
cut off from that, or that from the world, s0 as to have no commerce 
with it, nor influence upon it; but as all proceeded from this first. Cause, 
so did they suppose that to be closely and intimately united with all 
those emanations from itself (though without mixtare and confusion,) 
and all to subsist in it, and be pervaded by it. Plutarch, in his Platon- 
ic Questions, propounds this amongst the rest,'! 7i 5 zots tov averate 
Seo natiga navtey xai xosmery nooosiney ; Why Plato called the highest 
God the father and maker of all?—To which he answers in the first 
place thus; ray péy Ddur yerentay xai ta avFoednay nang eos, mOMmTYS 
68 tev aloyey xai ty ayiyer’ That perhaps he was called the father 
of. all the generated gods, and of men, but the maker of the irrational 
and inanimate things of the world.—But afterward he adds, that this 
highest God might therefore be styled the father of the whole corporeal 
world also, as well as the maker, because it is no dead and inanimate 
thing, but endued with life: dupvyou yag yévynow 4 yévnols tow ual 


1 P. 100. par. 
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Weytou piv, olog omodGuos H Ugaveng, | lveas Inuroveyos | avdglortoc, 
axyjliaxtas to yevopevoy Egyor ano 08 tov yeryicartos aeyy xai Jivapis 
dyxéxgatas tH texverPévts, nal cvviyes 11» io, anocRacue xai pogLoy 
ovouy tov texyicavtos “Ened tolvvy ov menlacpsror 6 xdcpos, ovde ovv- 
weMoopsvors nomuocsy Towser, GAL sory avo poiga moldy {Leotytog xal 
Saucrtytos, Hy 6 Peog dyxaréanagey ap savrov tH ily. xai xaréucter, sixotess: 
Ama Taryjote tov xocuor Laov yeyorotos, xai noinrys evoropdzerar. Gener- 
ation is the making or production of something animate. And the 
work of an artificer, as an architect or statuary, as soon as it is produ- 
ced, departeth and is removed from the maker thereof, as having no in- 
trinsic dependence upon him ; whereas from him, that begetteth, there 
is a principle and power infused into that which is begotten, and min- 
gled therewith, that containeth the whole nature thereof, as being a 
kind of avulsion from the begetter. Wherefore since the world is not 
like to those works, that are artificially made and compacted by men, 
but hath a participation of life and divinity, which God hath inserted 
into it, and mingled with it, God is therefore rightly styled by Plato, 
not only the maker, but also the father, of the whole world as being an 
anima].—To the same purpose also Plotinus : 'yevousvos dn olov olxos tug 
xadoc xai rotxédoc, oi'x azretpy Sy 100 meroinxdtos, ov) av éxolywoey autor’ 
Eyes yag puyny xgatouperos ov xgatay, xab dyopevos add ob Exar, xsitas yag 
dy t7 wuzi avegoton avtor, xab ox apoipov dotty atic, oc av dy Vas 
Olutvoy teyyomevoy Lui" The word being made asa large and stately 
edifice, was neither cut off and separated from its maker, nor yet min- 
gled and confounded with him. Forasmuch as he still rermaineth above, 
presiding over it ; the world being so animated, as rather to be posses- 
sed by soul, than to possess it, it laying in that great Psyche, which 
sustaineth it, asa net in the waters, all moistened with life—Thus 


Plotinus, supposing the whole corporeal world to be animated, affirmeth / 


it neither to be cut off from its maker (by which maker he here under- 
stands the mundane soul,) itself to be immersed into its body, the world, 
after the same manner as our human souls are into these bodies; but 
so to preside over it, and act it, as a thing elevated above it. And 
though, according to him, that second Divine hypostnsis of nous or 
intellect be in like manner elevated above this mundane soul; and 
again, that first hypostasis or supreme Deity (called by him unity and 
goodness,) above Intellect; yet the corporeal world could not be said to 
be cut off from those neither ; they being all three (monad, nund, and 
soul) closely and intimately united together. 

XXX. The Hebrews were the only nation, who before Christianity 


1 En. iv. l. iii. c. ix. (p. 379.) — 
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for several ages professedly opposed the Polytheism and idolatry of the 
Pagan world. Wherefore it may be probably concluded, that they had 
the right notion of this Pagan Polytheism, and understood what it con- 
sisted in, viz. Whether in worshipping many unmade, self-originated 
deities, as partial creators of the world ; or else in worshipping, besides 
the supreme God, other created beings superior to men? Now Philo 
plainly understood the Pagan Polytheism after this latter way ; as may 
appear from this passage of his in his book concerning the Confusion 
of Languages, where speaking of the supreme God (the Maker and 
Lord of the whole world,) and of his dvvayes ageyot his innumerable 
- assistant powers—both visible and invisible, he adds, xoranleyévtes ovr 
tivdc thy kxutégoy Téy xooper Piacy, OU povoy Olous dePelevay, Glla xai te 
xadlsota tiv dy autoig pagdy, jlsov, xab celnjyny, xal tov ciuRayta Ovgaver, 
Gneg ovdéy aiderSivtes Ssoig éxclecay, wy thy énivoay xatidor Maidoiic 
qnes xigue xuges Pacis tev Seow, Twduky ric nag Uayxoous AQyortos 
Staqogag' Wherefore some men being struck with admiration of both 
these worlds, the visible and the invisible, have not only deified the 
whole of them, but also their several parts, as the sun, and the moon, 
and the whole heaven, they not scrupling to call these gods) Which 
notion and language of theirs Moses respected in those words of his, 
Thou Lord, the king of gods ; he thereby declaring the transcendency 
of the supreme God‘ above all those his subjects called gods.—To the 
same purpose Philo writeth also in his Commentary upon the Deca- 
logue, 2ndcay oty ryy torettyy tegOgsioy anacapevos, tous adel@ors pias 
#N RQocxuvdper, si xal xadagertigas xai ataratetigas oiclas Hazor, 
adelga J aliniay ta yevdusva, xad 0 yéyovay, inch xai nathg ancyter 6 
Rointys thy Glew’ xai noditoy tovt0 xai Legatatoy nogayyelua otmlstsvowper 
dy atrois, iva tov avartdze vouitay te xad tay Secor’ Wherefore remov- 
ing all such imposture, let us worship no beings, that are by nature 
brothers and german to us, though endued with far more pure and im- 
mortal essences than we are. For all created things, as such, have a 
kind of german and brotherly equality with one another, the Maker of 
al] things being their common father. But let us deeply infix this first 
and most holy commandment in our breasts, to acknowledge and wor- 
ship one only highest God.—And again afterwards, ogos péy Alou, xei 
oshiyng, xai t0U cUpnartos cigavol ts xai xocpov, xal tar dy airois Gloayzeg- 
ectatay psoey we Seay sooxoloize xai Segansvial, Dopagraroves, toc 
Unynoors tov Ggyortos aepvuvortes’ They, who worship the sun, and the 
moon, and the whole heaven and world, and the principal parts of them 
as gods, err, in that they worship the subjects of the prince ; whereas 
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the prince alone ought to be worshipped. Thus, according to Philo, 
the Pagan Polytheism consisted in giving religious worship, besides the 
supreme God, to other created understanding beings, and parts of the 
world, more pure and immortal than men. 

Flavius Josephus, in his Judaic Antiqaities,| extolling Abraham's 
wisdom and piety, writeth thus concerning him ; 2geto0¢ ovy tolpg Sed» 
anopnvac9as Snmovgyor tay olew ive, which some woald understand in 
this manner, that Abraham was the first, who publicly declared, that 
there was one God, the Demiurgus or maker of the whole world ;—as 
if all mankind besides, at that time, had supposed the world to have 
been made not by one, but by many gods. But the true meaning of 
those words is this; that Abraham was the first, who, in that degene- 
rate age, publicly declared, that the maker of the whole world was the 
one oaly God, and alone to be religiously worshipped ; accordingly, as 
it follows afterwards io the same writer, @ xedds iss pore thy timgy xed 
ay suzagwtlay axoyépsy, to whom alone men ought to give honor and 
thanks.—And the reason hereof is there also set down ; tw» 48 Aouwress, 
si xai 6 ag0¢ sidaiporviay aurteld, xata NQeTtayHy THY TOUTOY. Nagéyuy 
ixactey nai ov sat ocixsary logy Because all those other beings, that 
were then worshipped as gods, whatsoever any of them contributed to 
the happiness of mankind, they did it not by their own power, bat by 
his appointment and command ;—he instanciag in the sun and moon, 
and earth and sea, which are all made and ordered by a higher Power — 
and Providence, by the force whereof they contribute to our utility. 
As if be should have said, that no created being ought to be religiously 
worshipped, but the Creator only. And this agreeth with what we 
read in Scripture concerning Abraham, that he called upon the name 
of the Lord, 25°9 ba, the God of the whole world—that is, he worship- 
ped no particular created beings, as the other Pagans at that time did 
but only that supreme universal Numen, which made and containeth 
the whole world. And thus Maimonides interprets that place, 5-nnr 
tadiy.a Sada abe tia9d Me Paw cs> 971175? Abraham began 
to teach, that none onght to be religiously worshipped, save only the 
God of the whole world.—Moreover, the same Josephus afterwards in 
his twelfth book‘ brings in Aristeus (who seems to have been a secret 
proselyted Greek) pleading with Ptolemeus Philadelphus, in behalf of 
a Jews, ane their liberty, after this manner ; tH» Bacidelav cov diuinor— 

















l Lib. j i. cap. vii. p. xxviii, tom, i. oper. edit. Havercamp. 
2 Gen. 21, 23. 3 De Idol. c. i. § 7. (p. 7. edit. Vows.) 


4 Cap. 2. § 2. p. 586. tom. i. oper. 
Vol. I. 78 
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z0g, TOU Fepsvov toVvs yo"ors aUTCIS. Toy yaQ anarta guotTycapevor Iror, ual 
ovro: xad juss oeBousSa, Ziva xalovytes avroy, irolues ano tov cipnacy 
dupvay 10 Civ, tyy éxixlgoty avrov vonoarvie It would well agree with 
your goodness and magnanimity to free the Jews from that miserable 
captivity, which they are ander; since the same God, who governeth 
your kingdom, gave laws to them, as I have by diligent search found 
out. For both they and we do alike worship the God, who made all 
things, we calling him Zene, because he gives life to all. Wherefore, 
for the honor of that God, whom they worship after a singular manner, 
please you to indulge them the liberty of returning to their native coun- 
try. — Where Aristwus also, according to the sense of Pagans, thus 
concludes; Know, O king, that I intercede not for these Jews, as hav- 
ing any cognation with them, xavres 34 avIoanay Snusovgynua Orrery 
tov Seo, xai yirecuwy aitoy Adousvoy toig evxoiovory, éxi toury xed 
os xagexels, bat all men being the workmanship of God, and 
knowing, that he is delighted with beneficence, I therefore thus ex- 
hort you. 

As for the latter Jewish writers and Rabbins, it is certain, that the 
generality of them supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged one su- 
preme and universal Numen, and to have worshipped all their other 
gods only as his ministers, or as mediators between him and them: 
Maimonides in Halacoth! t215» describeth the rise of the Pagan Poly- 
theism in ithe days of Enosh, after this manner: 23 190 Wi" ‘N° 
DIT IO WIT WT TIT IN Yor ney vas Sea msn twee 
tarSabar be fab NI Be Sw 198 stonv0 AN WN AT 
E-onw fam TaD tant pdm prea tains tahwen ne mmm 
WT TS od pyndy osepls Oomsw> Ber ONT Pod mownwas 
Paz shomw wD wa57 waw Mm sasby Stab wi ty ban pws 
1372 50 I771 Nsp> HII195 255 a> In the days of Enosh, the sons 
of men grievously erred, and the wise men of that age became brutish 
(even Enosh himself being in the number of them ;) and their error was 
this, that since God had created the stars and epheres to govern the 
world, and placing them on high, had bestowed this honor upon them 
that they should. be his ministers and subservient instruments, men 
ought therefore to praise them, honor them, and worship them ; this 
being the pleasure of the blessed God, that men should magnify and 
honor those, whom himself hath magnified and honored, as a king will 
have his ministers to be reverenced, this honor redounding to himself. 
Again, the same Maimonides in the beginning of the second chapter 
of that book writeth thus ; “Irs ase aw PTSY SPIT MINT TPT 
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7 rato wT ya toe ads as abs bsba ads sata ed Oerast dan 
ESS AFT NIT awn} 917 sais why pe Jon Eo eat $272 Im 
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37 T3929 tay. The foundation of that commandment against strange 
worship (now commonly called idolatry) is this, that no man should 
worship any of the creatures whatsoever, neither angel, nor sphere, nor 
star, nor any of the four elements, nor any thing made out of them. 
For though he, that worships these things, know, that the Lord is God, 
and superior to them all, and worships those creatures no otherwise than 
Enosh and the rest of that age did, yet is he nevertheless guilty of 
strange worship or idolatry —And that, after the times of Enosh also, 
in succeeding ages, the Polytheism of the Pagan nations was no other 
than this, the worshipping (besides one supreme God) of other created 
beings, as the ministers of his providence, and as middles or mediators 
betwixt him and men, is declared likewise by Maimonides (in his More 
Nevochim) to have been the universal belief of all the Hebrews or Jews: 
SMITHS TI PRO Nt IIS® ND TIT NIIIIW 331M 53 ITT HNN 
Swe Tis] wan 7p rs ads oa 779 553 phase svatehs 
JWR TA RT Rw ES kom) EQ SaNr 72 IN PNSNAM 7 rws 
9375 JPaI TO tx $y myas7 me Sax Pant Mw AKT" 
“boon tmaia pid abw san sn sides jay t37s wae xInw 
qn You know, that whosoever committeth idolatry, he doth it not 
as supposing, that there is no other God besides that which he wor- 
shippeth, for it never came into the minds of any idolaters, nor never 
will, that that statue, which is made by them of metal, or stone, or 
wood, is that very God, who created heaven and earth; but they wor- 
ship those statues and images only as the representation of something, 
which is a mediator between God and them.—Moses Albelda, the au- 
thor of the book entitled, sn m>0> Gnolath Tamid, resolves all the 
Pagan Polytheism and idolatry, into these two principles, one of which 
respected God, and the other men themselves: ? m7 17x72 M15 "2977 NT 
3725 E]YVLANN WD FI pIAw7zd eN7 7733 597 4739 NIT ID HTN 
pws 7od1 wrne Wy TIbNw 2 a Abo biwwds DwITMATw 15 ban 
Saks xn PID an: HT by cnban sow WINS WS No TM 
pm? ad oe inzva Tanmd 595° NR Iowa BIT NIT WD AN 
paino “5 we pamd Why AN wma Mma AT 11) 
qian? onnawn 13. The idolaters first argued thus in respect 
of God: that since he was of such transcendent perfection above men, 
it was not possible for men to be united to, or have communion with 
him, otherwise than by means of certain middie beings or mediators ; 
1P. loc. xxxvi. 2 Fol. 147. 
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as it is the manner of earthly kings, to have petitions conveyed to them 
by the hands of mediators and intercessors. Secondly, they thus 
argued also in respect of themselves ; that being corporeal, so that they 
could not apprehend God abstractly, they. must needs have something 
sensible to excite and stir up their devotion and fix their imagination 
upon.—Joseph Albo, in the book called Ikkarim, concludes that Ahab, 
and the otber idolatrous kings of Israel and Judah worshipped other 
gods upon those two accounts mentioned by Maimonides and no other- 
wise, namely, that the supreme God was honored by worshipping of his 
ministers, and that there ought to be certain middles and mediators 
betwixt him and men: '7°910 YH Py Satw1 WSba IM) IRN 
fo> sia avd adm [a7 WIRY PTs AnwA - Sabans rvinom INR 
stab awn PeTwS Ms INTNV OO Mw ENS Haw*awe mn 
722) IPI OSMsIENNI NOI NIWSd PACIN VHLD OR nis jw Mme 
ani town Ahab, and other kings of Israel and Judah, and even Solo- 
mon himself, erred in worshipping the stars, upon those two accounts 
already mentioned out of Maimonides, notwithstanding that they be- 
lieved the existence of God and his unity; they partly conceiving that 
they should honor God in worshipping of his ministers, and partly wor- 
shipping them as mediators betwixt God and themselves—And the 
same writer determines the meaning of that first commandment, (which 
is to him the second) ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before my face,” 
te be this nik D135 BWANYIW 32°31 7273 HMSxDR Dm oromd 
pmvnaysa Thou shalt not set up other inferior gods as mediat:.'s betwixt 
me and thyself, or worship them so, as thinking to honor me thereby.— 
R. David Kimchi (apon 2 Kings xvii.) writeth thus concerning that 
Israelitish priest, who, by the King of Assyria’s command, was sent to 
Samaria to teach the new inhabitants thereof to worship the God of that 
Jand (of whom it is afterwards said, that they both feared the Lord, and 
served their idols ;) Xb $55 F137 mI ONS 1°77 NEW Ord WN? BN 
"OD DOSEN 8T OIpA ries $512 Ww 37 wiw DRI 
“"7ID IND OTR Me O39 Paw omd sox BWW pwR't boon 
edict ab onan ade co rata bem mvs anne ib. osay 
7737 HIS MSL DATS one Ewsi9w Ndee beers FIT Dee 1D "3" 
esa If he should have altogether prohibited them their idolatry, they 
would not have hearkened to him, that being a thing, which all those 

eastern people were edacated in from their very infancy, insomuch that. 
it was a kind of first principle to them. Wherefore he permitted them 
to worship all their several gods, as before they had done; only he re- 
quired them to direct the intention of their minds to the God of Israel 
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(as the supreme), for those gods could do thém neither good nor hurt, 
otherwise than according to his will and pleasure ; but they worship- 
ped them to this purpose, that they might be sepiators betwixt them 
and the Creator. In the book Nitzachon, all the Polytheism and idol- 
atry of the Pagans is reduced to these three heads ; first, *M772 13239 
7355 oem When they worshipped the ministers of God, as thinking 
to honor him thereby ;-— and, secondly, D°x153 TO BMIN 3739 
B92 When they worshipped them as orators and intercessors for 
them with God ;—and, lastly, 1s535 jax. ys> 329 When they wor- 
shipped statues of wood and stone for memorials of him. And though 
it be true, that Isaak Abrabanel (upon 2 Kings xvii.) does enumerate 
more species of Pagan-idolatry, even to the number of ten, yet are they 
all of them but so many several modes of creature-worship ; and there 
is no such thing amongst them to be found, as the worshipping of many 
unmade mdependent deities, as partial creators of the world. 

Moreover, those rabbinic writers commonly interpret certain places 
of the Scripture to this sense, that the Pagan idolaters did notwith- 
standing acknowledge one supreme Deity, as that (Jeremy 10: 7.) 
“Who is there that will not fear thee, thoa King of nations? For 
amongst all their wise men, and in all their kingdoms, there is none 
like unto thee ; though they become all together brutish, and their 
worshipping of stocks is a doctrine of vanity :” for Maimonides thus 
glosseth upon those words : Sax ‘J335 sos AMAwW Msn S521 Jabs 
RIT JIT ban swrw msatw oni>%0D7 nip As if he should say, 
all the Gentiles know, that thou art the only supreme God, but their 
error and folly consisteth in this, that they think this vanity of war- 
shipping inferior gods, to be athing agreeable to thy will.—And thus 
also Kimchi in his Commentaries, D°3°97 Sk Nan YPN a0 xb 9 
$937 m= yan Yan bos oaths pbc AND PRIM w oad Mv od san 
DNAS RE MII EIS B78 FID PNA Ow onvady 
"2 FO_M 8D DIN HYD BAM WIM WONT 02°37 F273 OMI 
93> JNIwWs. Oey spa xa crave xd OID IN397 ok1 Hwa 
pNsEbx com) Who will not fear thee? It is fit, that even the nations them- 
selves, who worship idols, should fear thee, for thou art their King; 
and indeed amongst all the wise men of the nations, and in all their 
kingdoms, .it is generally acknowledged, that ‘there is none like unto 
thee. Neither do they worship the stars otherwise than as mediators 
betwixt thee and them. Their wise men know, that an idol is noth 
ing ; and though they worship stars, yet do they worship them as thy 
roinisters, and that they may be intercessors for them. _ Another place 
is that, Malachi 1: 11, which though we read in the future tense, as a 
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prophecy of the Gentiles, yet the Jews understand it of that present 
time, when those words were written, ‘“‘ From the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof, my name is great among the Gentiles ; and in 
every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure oblation, for my 
name is great amongst the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts. But you 
profane it, etc——Upon which words R. Solomon glosseth thus, 0%G ‘2D 
snw> maTInNy oipa dass phy by wiaw Phe xwTw IN FF 7D 
svar px The Pagan Polytheists and idolaters know, that there is one 
God superior to all those other gods and idols worshipped by them : 
and in every place are there free-will offerings brought to my name, 
even amongst the Gentiles. And Kimchi agreeth with him herein, 
SDIWAIT ser NeW 3 DAD D Nw Ned HMarys oMarw Dp by DN 
po W392 HMw WW DMIN oMs°9w ade Although the Pagans 
worshipped the host of heaven, yet do they confess me to be the first 
Cause, they worshipping them only as in their opinion certain media- 
tors betwixt me and them.—Whether either of these two places of 
Scripture does sufficiently prove what these Jews would have, or no ; 
yet, however, is it evident from their interpretations of them, that 
themselves supposed the Pagans to have acknowledged one supreme 
Deity, and that their other gods were all but his creatures and minis- 
ters. Nevertheless, there is another place of Scripture, which seems 
to sound more to this purpose, and accordingly hath been thus inter- 
preted by Rabbi Solomon and others, Ps. 65: 6, where God is called 
DYpns DY sw Wp 52 moan The confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are afar off in the sea—that is, even of all the 

Pagan world. | 
Thus we see plainly, that the Hebrew doctors and rabbins have 
been generally of this persuasion, that the Pagan nations anciently, at 
least the intelligent amongst them, acknowledged one supreme God 
of the whole world ; and that all their other gods were but creatures 
and inferior ministers ; which were worshipped by them upon these 
two accounts, either as thinking, that the honor done to them redound- 
ed to the supreme ; or else that they might be J°x°>t, 5°4707D, and 
bp sxbN, their mediators, and intercessors, orators, and negotiators with 
him. Which inferior gods of the Pagans were supposed by these He- 
brews to be chiefly of two kinds, angels, and stars or spheres. The 
latter of which the Jews, as well as Pagans, concluded to be animated, 
and intellectual: for thus Maimonides expressly ; 'n°>abam? n°352D7 53 
"2 Mk PI7 O91 ON Om OM Savi sy wos 9a 7512 
PMawa widen “pds D923 DAM SNe $3 ohwr me AD 
1 Jesude Hattotah c. iii. § 9. 
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pvse Som im> pazys op’ The stars and spheres are every one 
of them animated, and endued with life, knowledge and understand- 
ing. And they acknowledge him, who commanded and the world ,was 
made, every one of them, according to their degree and excellency, 
praising and honoring him, as the angelsdo. And this they would 
confirm from that place of Scripture, Neh. 9: 6, “ Thou, even thou, 
art Lord alone ; thon hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens with 
all their host, the earth with all things that are therein, the seas and 
all that is therein, and thou preservest them all ; and the host of hea- 
ven worshippeth thee :” the host of heaven being commonly put for 
the stars. a 
XXXI. But, lastly, this same thing ia plainly confirmed from the 
Scriptures of the New Testament also ; that the Gentiles and Pagans, 
however Polytheists and idolaters, were not unacquainted with the 
knowledge of the true God, that is, of the one only self-existent and 
omnipotent Being, which comprehendeth all things under him : from 
whence it must needs follow, that their other many gods were all of 
them supposed to have been derived from this one, and to be dependent 
on him, : 
For first, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, tells us, that these 
Gentiles or Pagans did t7y alnGeay év adixle xotézey, hold the truth in 
unrighteousness, or unjustly detain and imprison the same.—Which is 
chiefly to be understood of the truth concerning God, as appears from 
that which follows, and therefore implies the Pagans not to have been 
unfurnished of such a knowledge of God, as might and ought to have 
kept them from all kinds of idolatry, however by their default it proved 
ineffectual to that end ; as is afterward declared ; 2atx édoxipacay tov 
Osov yay dy iniyveoss, they liked not to retain God in the agnition, or 
practical knowledge of him.—Where there is a distinction to be ob- 
served betwixt yyécis and éniyveors, the knowledge and the agnition of 
God—the former whereof, in this chapter, is plainly granted to the Pa- 
gans, though the latter be here denied them, because they lapsed into 
Polytheism and idolatry ; which is the meaning of these words: 2peryA- 
dakar inv alnSeav tov Geov éy 1p yevda, they changed the truth of God 
into a lie.—Again, the same apostle there affirmeth, that the to yva0- 
tov 100 Seov parsgoy dotey éy avtois, that, which may be known of God, 
was manifest within them, God, himself having showed it unto them.— 
There is something of God unknowable and incomprehensible by all 
mortals, but that of God, which is knowable, his eternal power and 
Godhead, with the attributes belonging thereunto, is made manifest to 
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all mankind from his works. ‘‘ The invisible things of him, from the 
creation of the world, being clearly seen and understood by the things 
that are made.”’ Moreover, this apostle expressly declareth the Pagans 
to have known God, in that censure, which he giveth of them : 'd:ors 
yvovrss wow Ssey, ovy ¢ Ovov ddotucay, that when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God ;—because they fell into Polytheism and idol- 
atry. Though the apostle here instanceth only in the latter of those 
two, their “ changing the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to eorraptible man, and to birds and beasts, and creeping 
things.” The reason whereof is, because this idolatry of the Pagans, 
properly so called, that is, their worshipping of stocks and stones, 
formed into the likeness of man or beast, was generally taken amongst 
the Jews for the grossest of all their religious miscarriages. Thos 
Philo plainly declareth : %ccor piv nov, xad cedgyng, xed tov cupnarses 
Otgavol ts xai xdcpou, xai tay dy avtoig Glogzegectatew peguy ac Det 
ngoxoleé ts zai Seganevrai, Jrapagtavoves piv’ (nec yag Ov, Tove UxyCENs 
Sev Apyertos ceeyvvortse) qtroy 36 tev allay adixovcs, tay Ete xa Aideug, 
Geyvesy te xal zeoor, xai tas nagenigolous tlec poppecdrtey, etc. 
Whosoever worship the sun, and moon, and the whole heaven, and 
world, and the chief parts thereof, as gods, do unquestionably err, 
(they honoring the sabjects of the prince) bat they are guilty of the 
less iniquity and injustice than those, who form wood and stone, gold and 
silver, and the like matters, into statues, to worship them, etc.—of whieh 
assertion he afterwards gives this account : to yag xadlictoy ipgnepa tic 
yoyhe sinopay, ti agi tov Eavtoc ae Fs0d meoejxoveay Uxolnyty, because 
these have cut off the most excellent fulcrum of the soul, the persuasion 
of the ever-living God, by means whereof, like unballasted ships, they 
are toesed ap and down perpetually, nor can be ever able to rest in any 
safe harbor.—And from hence it came to pass, that the Polytheism of 
the Pagans, their worshipping of inferior: gods (as stars and demons) 
was vulgarly called also by the Jews and Christians idolatry, it being so 
denominated by them @ famosiore specie. Lastly, the apostle plainly de- 
clares, that the error of the Pagan saperstition aniversally consisted (not 
in worshipping many independent gods and creators, but) in joining 
creature worship, as such, some way or other, with the worship of the 
Creator : %éex8aeSneay xui datgevoay 17 ations zaga tov xticavra, whieh 
words are either to be thas rendered : They [religiously] worshipped 
the creatare, besides the Creator”—that preposition being often used 
m this sense, as for example, in this of Aristotle, where he affirmeth 
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concerning Plato, that he did 'to & xai tovs agsPpois naga 1a nodypata 
wouyjoce, (not make numbers to be the things themselves, as the Pytha- 
goreans had done, but) unity and numbers to be besides the things ;— 
Or tos agePpoug naga ta aicdyta, numbers to exist by themselves, be- 
sides the sensibles: he by numbers meaning, as Aristotle himself there 
expounds it, ta edn, the ideas contained iu the first Intellect (which 
was Plato’s second Divine hypostasis) as also by to &, 0 toi sidecs xa- 
gézerar to tl yy elvas, that ipsum unum, or unity, which gives being to 
those ideas—is understood Plato’s first Divine hbypostasis. Or else the 
words ought to be translated thus: ‘‘ And worshipped the creature 
above or more than the Creator,” that preposition zaga being some- 
times used comparatively so as to signify excess, as for example in 
Luke 13: 2. ‘Think you that these Galileans were duagteiol nage 
maytag tovg Falalovs, sinners beyond all the Galileans?” And, 
(ver. 4.) ‘“‘Think you, that those eighteen, upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell, were oewéta: ragu naytas, debtors above all the men, that 
dwelt in Jerusalem?’ According to either of which interpretations, 
it is supposed, that the Pagans did worship the true God, the Creator 
of the whole world ; though they worshipped the creature also, besides 
him, or (perhaps in some sense) above him, and more than him also. 

But as for that other interpretation of aga 10» xticayta, which Beza 
chose rather to follow, that “‘ they worshipped the creature, the Crea- 
tor being wholly passed by,” this is no true literal version, but only a 
gloss or commentary upon the words, made according to a certain pre- 
conceived and extravagant opinion, that the Pagans did not at all wor- 
ship the supreme God or Creator, but universally transfer all their wor- 
ship upon the creature only. But in what sense the Pagans might be 
said to worship the creatures above or beyond, or more than the Crea- 
tor, (because it is not possible, that the creature, as a creature, should 
be worshipped with more internal and mental honor than the Creator 
thereof, looked upon as such) we leave others to inquire. Whether or 
no, because when religious worship, which properly and only belong- 
eth to the Creator, and not at all to the creature, is transferred from 
the Creator upon the creature, according to a Scripture interpretation 
and account, such may be said to worship the creature more than the 
Creator? Or whether because some of these Pagans might more fre- 
quently address their devotions to their inferior gods (as stars, demons, 
and heroes) as thinking the supreme God, either above their worship, 
or incomprehensible, or inaccessible by them? Or, lastly, whether 
because the image, and statue-worshippers among the Pagans (whem 
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the apostle there principally regards) did direct all their external devo- 
tion to sensible objects and creaturely forms? However, it cannot be 
thought, that the apostle here taxes the Pagans merely for worshipping 
creatures above the Creator, as if they had not at all offended, had they 
worshipped them only in an equality with him ; but doubtless their sin 
was, that they gave any religious worship at all to the creature, though 
in way of aggravation of their crime it be said, that they also wor- 
shipped the creature more than the Creator. Thus we see plainly, that 
the Pagan superstition and idolatry (according to the true Scripture 
notion of it) consisted not in worshipping of many creators, but in 
worshipping the creatures together with the Creator. 

Besides this we have in the Acts of the Apostles an oration, which 
St. Paul made at Athens in the Areopagitic court, beginning after this 
manner: “‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive, that ye are in every way 
more than ordinarily religious ;” for the word deocda:porvertégove seems 
to be taken there in a good sense, it being not only more likely, that 
St. Paul would in the beginning of his oration thus captare benevolen- 
tiam, conciliate their benevolence, with some commendation of them, 
but also very unlikely, that he would call their worshipping of the true 
God by the name of superstition, for so it followeth : “‘ for as I passed 
by and beheld your sacred things (or monuments) I found an altar with 
this inscription, “Ayyeorw Se, To THE UNKNOWN Gop.” It is true, 
that both Philostratus! and Pausanias* write, that there were at Athens 
“Ayvootav Gear Baypoi, altars of unknown gods :—but their meaning in 
this might well be, not that there were altars dedicated to unknown 
gods plurally, but that there were several altars, which had this singu- 
lar inscription: To THe uNKNowN Gop. And that there was at least 
one such, besides this Scripture record, is evident from that dialogue 
in Lucian’s works entitled Philopatris,? where Critias useth this form 
of oath, Ny tov "Ayvacroy tv “ASijvas, No, by the unknown god at 
Athens: and Triephon in the close of that dialogue speaketh thus: 
““Husic 36 tov dy "ASjvatg "Ayvaotoy épevocrtes, xal moocxurjcartes, xeipas 
sig ovgavoy éxtelyavtss, ToUTH ei'yagiotjooper, or xatasim@Peértes, etc. But 
we having found out that unknown God at Athens, and worshipped 
him, with hands stretched up to heaven, will give thanks to him, as 
having been thought worthy to he made subject to this power.— Which 
passages, as they do unquestionably refer to that Athenian inscription 
either upon one or more altars, so does the latter of them plainly imply, 
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that this unknown God of the Athenians was the supreme Governor of 
the world. And so it follows in St. Paul’s oration: os ovv ayvootrses 
svoeBeite, toUtor éyw xarayyéldo viv, Whom therefore you ignorantly 
worship (under this name of the unknown God) him declare I unto 
you, the God that made the world, and all things in it, the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth.—F rom which place we may upon firm Scripture au- 
thority conclude these two things: first, that by the unknown God of 
the Athenians was meant the only true God, he who made the world 
and all things in it; who in all probability was therefore styled by them 
“Ayvesotos Geos, the unknown God—because he is not only invisible, but 
also incomprehensible by mortals ; of whom Josephus against Appion! 
writeth thus, that he is duvapes povoy nyiy yragiuos, onotos 62 xata ovcl- 
ay ayywotos, knowable to us only by the effects of his power, but, as to 
his own essence, unknowable or incomprehensible.—But when in Dion 
Cassius the God of the Jews is said to be a¢gntog xa? aadz¢, not only in- 
visible, but also ineffable, and when he is called in Lucan, Incertus 
Deus, an uncertain God—the reason hereof seems to have been, not 
only because there was no image of him, but also because he was not 
vulgarly then known by any proper name, the Tetragrammaton being 
religiously forborn amongst the Jews in common use, that it might not 
be profaned. And what some learned men have here mentioned upon 
_ this occasion, of the Pagans sometimes sacrificing ngocyjxorts Deg, to 
the proper and convenient god—without signifying any name, seems to 
be nothing to this purpose; that proceeding only from a superstitious 
fear of these Pagans (supposing several gods to preside over several 
things) lest they should be mistaken in not applying to the right and 
proper god, in such certain cases, and so their devotion prove unsuc- 
cessful and ineffectual. But that this unknown God is here said to 
be ignorantly worshipped by the Athenians, is to be understood chiefly 
in regard of their Polytheism land idolatry. The second thing, that 
may be concluded from hence, is this, that these Athenian Pagans did 
evosBeiv, religiously worship the true God, the Lord of heaven and earth 
—and so we have a Scripture confutation also of that opinion, that the 
Pagans did not at all worship the supreme God. 

Lastly, St. Paul, citing this passage out of Aratus, a heathen poet, 
concerning Zeus or Jupiter, 


Tov yag xai yévog dopiy 


For we are his offspring—and interpreting the same of the true God, 
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‘in whom we live and move, and have our being ;” we have also bere 
a plain Scripture acknowledgement, that by the Zeus of the Greekish 
Pagans was sometimes at least meant the true god. And, indeed, that 
Aratus’s Zeus was neither a man born in Crete nor in Arcadia, but 
the Maker and supreme Governor of the whole world, is evident both 
from the antecedent and the subsequent verses. For Aratus’s pheno- 
mena begins thas : 





"Ea Avs agzeaperFa —_— 
(which in Tally’s version is “‘ ab Jove musarum ‘primordia”) and then 
follows a description of this Zeus or Jupiter: 


tov ovdénor’ avdpes dopey 
"Agéntoy> peotat 88 ios naéoas psy aya, 
Hacat 8” dvPoenev ayogai, peat 64 Ialacea, 
Kai lipéves* raven 58 Siog xezonpeda navres’ 
Tov yag xa yévos éopty. } 


To this sense: Him, of whom we men are never silent; and of whom 
all things are full, he permeating and pervading all, and being every 
where ; and whose beneficence we all constantly make use of and en- 
joy; for we are also his offspring— Where Theon the scholiast writeth 
thus: navy ngexorvta O “Agatog thy ta aotoen Iietevar ptllear Féorv, 
toy xariga tovtey xa Snuoveyor, Jia, dy nowroig ngocpwre: Aia dé viv 
coy Inusovgyor axovotéoy’ Aratus being about to declare the position 
of the stars, doth, in the first place, very decorously and becomingly 
invoke Zeus, the father and maker of them: for by Zeus is here to be 
anderstood the Demiurgus of the world—or, as he afterward expresseth 
it, 6 ta nayta Snuoveyncas Deo, the God who made all things.—Not- 
withstanding which, we must confess, that this scholiast there adds, 
that some of these passages of the poet, and even that cited by the 
apostle, tol vag yév0g éopév, may be understood also in another sense, of 
the Zevs pvorxcs, the physical Jupiter; that is, the air; but without the 
ieast shadow of probability, and for no other reason as we conceive, but 
only to show his philological skill. However, this is set down by him, 
an the first place, as the genuine and proper sense of these words : 
I1gd¢ ro natn avdgow re Deavte* ei yug aitos tavra édnurovgynoe 190¢ 10 
soig avPgenois Brwpidéc, altov ay xlnFelnury, avtoy natéga xat Onpcoveyor 
éniygagouevos* This agreeth with that title of Jupiter, when he is 
called the father of gods and men: for if he made us, and all these 
other thiags for our use, we may be called his, and also style him our 
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father and maker.”’—And that this was the only notion, which the poet 
here had of Zeus or Jupiter, appears undeniably also from the follow- 
ing words ; as, 


——__—___—__—6 8° imo avPganois 
Atha onpaives 





Who, as a kind and benign father, showeth lucky signs to men ;— 
which to understand of the air were very absurd. And, 


Autos yag tays onpar’ éy ovgard éorngutey” 
“Aotoa Siaxglvac: doxdpato 8” sic évsavtoy 
"Aatégas ° 


For he also hath fastened the signs in heaven, distinguishing constella- 
tions, and having appointed stars to rise and set at several times of the 
year.—And from this, 


TS py ast nowtoy te xad Votatoy Uacxorras, 


Therefore is he always propitiated and placated both first and last.— 
Upon which the scholiast thus: ives dé ano ta» onovdar, 19 THY wey 
nootny axovdny sivas Desy tov ’Olvpniow, Sevrégar 38 sgeior, xab tolryy 
4ws aostijgog* This perhaps refers to the libations, in that the first of 
them was for the heavenly gods, the second for heroes, and the last for 
Jupiter the Saviour.—From whence it plainly appears also, that the 
Pagans in their sacrifices (or religious rites) did not forget Jupiter the 
Saviour, that is the supreme God. 
Lastly, from his concluding thus ; 


Xaige nareg psya Satya, uty avFganoty ovag’ 


Where the supreme God ig saluted, as the great wonder of the world, 
and interest of mankind. 

Wherefore it is evident from Aratus’s context, that by his Zeus or 
Jupiter was really meant the supreme God, the maker of the whole 
world ; which being plainly confirmed also by St. Paul and the Scrip- 
ture, ought to be a matter out of controversy amongst us. Neither 
Is it reasonable to think, that Aratus was singular in this, but that he 
spake according to the received theology of the Greeks, and that 
not only amongst philosophers and learned men, but even the vulgar 
also. Nor do we think, that that prayer of the ancient Athenians, 
commended by M. Atonninus for its simplicity, is to be understood oth- 
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wise, }"foer icoy w gids Zed, xara ris agotgas tar “AOyvaley xal tév 
aediev, Rain, rain, O good (or gracious) Jupiter upon the fields and 
pastures of the Athenians :—upon which the Emperor thus : jjt0s ov da 
sVyso9-as, | OUTWs GrAis not dlsvFegage* We should either not pray at 
all (to God) or else thus plainly and freely —And since the Latins had 
the very same notion of Jupiter, that the Greeks had of Zeus, it cannot 
be denied, but that they commonly by their Jupiter also understood the 
one supreme God, the Lord of heaven and earth. We know nothing, 
that can be objected against this from the Scripture, unless it should 
be that passage of St. Paul,? “In the wisdom of God the world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” But the meaning thereof is no other than this, 
that the generality of the world before Christianity, by their natural 
light, and contemplation of the works of God, did not attain to such a 
practical knowledge of God, as might both free them from idolatry, and 
effectually bring them to a holy life. 

XXXII. But in order toa fuller explication of this Pagan theology,® 
and giving yet a more satisfactory account concerning it, there are 
three heads requisite to be insisted on ; first, that the intelligent Pagans 
worshipped the one supreme God under many several names; second- 
ly, that besides this one God, they worshipped also many gods, that 
were indeed inferior deities subordinate to him ; thirdly, that they wor- 
shipped both the supreme and inferior gods, in images, statues and 
symbols, sometimes abusively called also gods. We begin with the 
first, that the supreme God amongst the Pagans was Polyonymous, and 
worshipped under several personal names, according to several notions 
and considerations of him, from his several attributes and powers, man- 
ifestations, and effects in the world. 

It hath been already observed out of Origen,‘ that not only the 
Egyptians, but also the Syrians, Persians, Indians, and other barbarian 
Pagans, had, beside their vulgar theology, another more arcane and re- 
condite one, amongst their priests and learned men; and that the same 
was true concerning the Greeks and Latins also, is unquestionably evi- 
dent from that account, that hath been given by us of philosophic theolo- 
gy; where, by the vulgar theology of the Pagans, we understand not only 
their mythical or fabulous, but also their political or civil theology, it 
being truly affirmed by St. Austin concerning both these, 5 ‘‘ Et civilis 
et fabulosa ambz fabulose sunt, ambeque civiles;’ That both the 
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fabulous theology of the Pagans was in part their civil, and their civil 
was fabulous.—And by their more arcane and recondite theology, is 
doubtless meant that, which they conceived to be the natural and true 
theology. Which distinction of the natural and true theology, from the 
civil and political, as it was acknowledged by all the ancient Greek 
philosophers, but more expressly by Antistines, Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics; so was it owned and much insisted upon, both by Scevola, 
that famous Roman Pontifex, and by Varro, that most learned antiqua- 
ry; they both agreeing, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the true; and 
that there was another theology besides it, called by them natural, which 
was the theology of wise men and of truth: nevertheless granting a 
necessity, that in cities and commonwealths, besides this natural and 
true theology (which the generality of the vulgar were incapable of) 
there should be another civil or political theology, accommodate to 
their apprehensions; which civil theology differed from the natural, on- 
ly by a certain mixture of fabulosity in it, and was therefore looked upon 
by them as a middie, betwixt the natural and the fabulous or poetical 
theology. 

Wherefore it was acknowledged, that the vulgar theology of the 
Pagans, that is, not only their fabulous, but even their civil also, was 
oftentimes very discrepant from the natural and true theology ; though 
the wise men amongst them, in all ages, endeavored as much as they 
could, to dissemble and disguise this difference, and by allegorizing 
the poetic fables of the gods, to bring that theology into some seeming 
conformity with the natural and philosophic ; but what they could not 
in this way reconcile, was by them excused upon the necessity of the 
vulgar. 

The fabulous theology both of the Greeke and Romans did not on- 
ly generate all the other gods, but even Jupiter himself also, their su- 
preme Numen, it assigning him both a father and a mother, a grand- 
father, and a grandmother. And though the Romans did not plainly 
adopt this into their civil theology, yet are they taxed by St. Austin! 
for suffering the statue of Jupiter’s nurse to be kept in the capitol 
for a religious monument. And however this differed nothing at all 
from that atheistic doctrine of Evemerus,? That all the gods were real- 
ly no other than mortal men,—yet was it tolerated and connived at by 
the leat in the we of necessary oe with the vulger, it 

1 De Civitate Dei, lib. v. cap. vii. p. 119. 

2 Apud Augustin. ubi supra. 
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being so extremely difficult for them to conceive any such living being 
or animal, as was never made, and without beginning. Insomuch, that 
Callimachus,'! who would by no means admit of Jupiter’s sepulchre, 
either in Crete or Arcadia (but looked upon it as a foul seproach to 
him) for this reason, 


Zi Dé ov Saves: oot yag aizi, 


Because he was immortal and could never die ;—did notwithstanding 
himself attribute a temporary generation and nativity to him, as Origen* 
and others observe. Nevertheless, the generality of the more civilized 
and intelligent Pagans, and even of the poets themselves, did all this 
while constantly retain thus much of the natural and true theology 
amongst them, that Jupiter was the father both of gods and men ; that 
is, the maker of the whole world, and consequently himself without 
father, eternal and unmade, according to that Peleadean oracle before 
cited out of Pausanias, 





Zao nv, Zeve dots, Zevs Eooesas 


Again, the civil theology of the Pagans, as well as the poetic, had 
not only many fantastic gods in it, but also an appearance of a plurality 
of independent deities ; it making several supreme in their several ter- 
ritories and functions ; as one to be the chief ruler over the heavens, an- 
other over the air and winds, another over the sea, and another over the 
earth and hell; one to be the giver of corn, another of wine; one the 
gud of learning, another the god of pleasure, and another the god of 
war ; and so for all other things. . But the natural theology of the Pa- 
gans (so called) though it did admit a plurality of gods too, in a certain 
sense, that is, of inferior deities subordinate to one supreme; yet did it 
neither allow of more independent deities than one, nor own any gods 
at all, but such as were natural, that is, such as had a real existence in | 
nature and the world without, and not in men’s opinion only. And 
these Varro concluded to be no other than, first, the Sou! of the world, 
and then the animated parts thereof superior to men; that is, one su- 
preme universal Numen unmade, and other particular generated gods, 
such as stars, demons, and heroes. Wherefore all the other gods be- 
sides these are frequently exploded by Pagan writers (as Cicero and 
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others) under the name of dii poetici, that is, not philosophical, but po- 
etical gods ; and dii commentitii and fictitii, that is, not natural and re- 
al, but feigned and fictitious gods.—They in the mean time giving this 
account of them, that they were indeed nothing else but so many seve- 
ral names and notions of one supreme Numen, according to his seve- 
ral powers and various manifestations, and effects in the. world : it be- 
ing thought fit by the wisdom of the ancient Pagan theologers, that all 
those manifold glories and perfections of the Deity should not be hud- 
died up, and as it were crowded and crumpled together, in one general 
acknowledgement of an invisible Being, the maker of the world, but that 
they should be distinctly and severally displayed, and each of them 
adored singly and apart; and this too (for the greater pomp and solem- 
nity) under so many personal names. Which perhaps the unskilful 
and sottish might mistake, not only for so many real and substantial, 
but also independent and self-existent deities. 

We have before proved, that one and the same supreme God, in the 
Egyptian theology, had several proper and personal names given him, 
according to several notions of him, and his several powers and effects; 
Jamblichus himself, in that passage already cited, plainly affirming 
thus mach; ! 6 dnpsougymos vores, etc. 17y apary Tay xexprppdver loyew 
Sivauey sig pac ayeay, "Auuy xata ty Tay Aiyuntlow yleouay Aéysrat, ovr~ 
tehaw J8 awpevdds Exacta xal teyrixig @Fa ayaday J rosmtixos av” Oorges 
xéxAnrat, xad Glas 01° Gdlag Suvapes te xd dvagyelas, éovuplas Exec’ the 
demiurgical Mind and president of Truth, as with wisdom it proceed- 
eth to generation, and‘ bringeth forth the hidden power of the occult 
reasons, contained within itself into light, is called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage Ammon ; as it artificially effects all things with trath, Phtha; as 
it is productive of good things, Osiris; besides which it hath also seve- . 
ral other names, according to its other powers and energies :—as, 
namely, Neith, (or according to Proclus’s copy, Nydas, Neithas) the - 
tutelar god of the city Sais, from whence probably the Greek “49y7@ 
was derived, (the Athenians being said to have been at first a colony 
of these Saites) and this is the Divine wisdom diffusing itself through 
all. So likewise Serapis, which though some would have to be the sun, 
is by others plainly described as an universal Numen. As Aristides in 
his eighth oration upon this god Serapis; 2 OF pév 34 tig psyadys mQ0¢ 
Aiybary moleoxs nolizat, xai iva tottoy avaxaloies Jia’ ors oix anolé- 
Aesnras Suvapes megitty, Gla ka navtey Fue, xad to nay mendngexe’ thr 
yao Gey Sear Singyrtas ab Suvcpeg te xad tena, xad Gddous én” Glia av- 
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Sewnos xalovoiw, o 6&8 woneg xopvpaos naytow, apyas xal nigata Eyss. 
They, who inhabit the great city in Egypt, call upon this god Serapis 
as their only Jupiter, he being supposed to be no way defective in 
power, but to pervade all things, and to fill the whole universe. And 
whereas the powers and honors of the other gods are divided, and some 
of them are invoked for one thing, and some for another ; this is looked 
upon by them as the Corypheus of all the gods, who contains the be- 
ginning and end of all things, and who 1s able to supply all wants.— 
Cneph is also described by Eusebius! as that Divine Intellect, which 
was the Demiurgus of the world, and which giveth life to all things, as 
he is by Plutarch? said to be ayévvnt0s, or unmade—-so that this was al- 
so another Egyptian name of God ; as likewise was Emeph and Eicton 
in Jamblichus ;* though these may be severally distinguished into a 
trinity of Divine bypoetases. Lastly, when Isis, which was sometimes 
called Multirnammea, and made all over full of breasts, to signify her 
feeding all things, thus describes herself in Apuleius,‘ ‘‘ Summa numi- 
num, prima celitum, deorum dearumque facies uniformis, cujus numen 
upicum multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur 
orbis ;” as she plainly makes herself to be the supreme Deity, so doth 
she intimate, that all the gods and goddesses were compendiously con- 
tained in her alone, and that she (i.e. the supreme God) was wor- 
shipped under several personal names, and with different rites, over the 
whole Pagan world.—Moreover, this is particularly noted concerning 
the Egyptians by Damascius,° the philosopher, that tv voxtoy denogxa- 
ory sic odLGw Feuv iorntas, they multiplied the first Intelligible (or the 
supreme Deity) breaking and dividing the same into the names and 
properties of many gods.—Now, the Egyptian theology was in a man- 
ner the pattern of all the rest, but especially of those European theolo- 
gies of the Greeks and Romans. 

Who likewise, that they often made many gods of one, is evident 
from their bestowing so many proper and personal names upon each of 
those inferior gods of theirs; the sun, and the moon, and the earth; 
the first whereof, usually called Apollo, had therefore this epithet of 
nolvewrpos, commonly given to him, the god with many names.— 
Which many proper names of bis Macrobius insisteth upon in his Sa- 
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turnalia, though probably making more of them than indeed they were. 
And the moon was not only so called, but also Diana, and Lucina, and 
Hecate, and otherwise; insomuch that this goddess also hath been 
styled Polyonymous as well as her brother, the sun. And lastly, the 
earth, besides those honorary titles, of bona dea, and magna dea, 
and mater deorum, the good goddess, and the great goddess, and the 
mother of the gods, was multiplied by them into those many goddesses, 
of Vesta, and Rhea, and Cybele, and Ceres, and Proserpine, and Ops, 
etc. And for this cause was she thus described by Aschylus ;' 


Kei Faia nolioy ovoparay poggn pia 
Et Tellus multorum nomioum facies una. 


Now if these inferior gods of the Pagans had each of them so many 
personal names bestowed upon them, much more might the supreme 
God be polyonymous amongst them; and so indeed he was commonly 
styled, as that learned grammarian Hesychius intimates, upon that 
word Iolvavvupoy, thy povada otras éxalouy, xai énietoy “Anddowvos, they 
called the Monad thus, and it was also the epithet of Apollo—where, 
by the Monad according to the Pythagoric language, is meant the su- 
preme Deity, which was thus styled by the Pagans zoAvayupor, the Be- 
ing that hath many names.—And accordingly Cleanthes thus begin- 
neth that forecited hymn of his to him, 


Kvdior’ aSavatey, rolverupe, 


Thou most glorious of all the immortal gods, who art called by many 
names.—And Zeno, his master, in Laertius,® expressly declareth, 0 @s- 
d¢ mollats ngoonyoplais Svopatetas xara tas Suvapers, God is called by 
many several names, according to bis several powers and virtues— 
whose instances shall be afterwards taken notice of. Thus also the 
writer De Mundo ;? Ey 86 div modveirvpos dots, xatovomatomevos tors naSe- 
os naow Greg aitos vogue. God, theugh he be but one, is polyony- 
mous, and variously denominated from his several attributes, and the 
effects produced by him. ‘‘ Quecunque voles (saith Seneca,# illi pro- 
pria nomina aptabis, vim aliquam effectumque celestium rerum conti- 
nentia. Tot appellationes ejus possunt esse quot munera.” You may 
1 In Prometheo vincto, p. 29. edit. Guil. Canteri. ree 1580. 12mo. 
2 Lib. vii. segm. 147. p. 458. , 
3 Cap. vii. p. 868. tom. i. oper. Aristot. 
4 De Ben. lih. i. (cap. vii. p. 427. tom. i. oper.) 
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give God whatsoever proper names you please, so they signify some 
force and effect of heavenly things. He may have as many names as 
he hath manifestations, offices and gifts——Macrobius,' also, from the 
authority of Virgil, thus determines, anius Dei effectus varios pro varils 
censendos esse (or, as Voesius corrects it, censeri) numinibus,” that 
the various effects of one God were taken for several gods—that is, ex- 
pressed by several personal names; as he there affirmeth, the divers 
virtues of the sun to have given names to divers gods, because they 
gave occasion for the sun to be called by several proper and personal 
names. We shall conclude with that of Maximus Madaurensis,” be- 
fore cited out of St. Austin: ‘‘ Hujus virtutes per mundanum opus 
diffusas nos multis vocabulis invocamus, quoniam nomen ejus proprium 
ignoramus. Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis 
supplicationibus prosequimur, totam colere profecto videamar.” The 
virtues of this one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole world, 
we (Pagans) invoke under many several names, because we are igno- 
rant what his proper name is. Wherefore we thas worshipping his 
several divided members, must needs be judged to worship him whole, 
we leaving out nothing of him.—With which latter words seemeth 
to agree that of the poet, wherein Jupiter thus bespeaks the other gods : 


Ceelicole, mea membra, Dei; quos nostra potestas 
Officiis divisa facit. 


Where it is plainly intimated, that the many Pagan gods were but the 
several divided members of the supreme Deity, whether because, ac- 
cording to the Stoical sense, the real and natural gods were all bat 
parts of the mundane soul; or else because all those other fantastic 
gods were nothing but personal names, given to the severa] powers, vir- 
tues, and offices of the one supreme. 

Now the several names of God, which the writer De Mundo in- 
stanceth in, to prove him polyonymous, are first of all such as these ; 
Bgortatos, and “Aotgunuios, the Thunderer and Lightner, ‘T¥tos, the 
Giver of Rain, °Ensxdemcos, the Bestower of fruits, odset's, the Keeper 
of cities, Medizcos, the Mild and Placable—under which notion they 
sacrificed no animals to him, but only the fruits of the earth; together 
with many other such epithets, as Piisoc, Zév:0¢, Frgattoc, Teonaovzoc, 
KaFagaios, Mulapvaios, etc. and, lastly, he is called Zwrye and “Elevdé- 
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gioc, Savioug and Assertor.—Answerably to which, Jupiter had many 
such names given him also by the Latins, as Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, 
Stator; the true meaning of which last, (according to Seneca’) was not 
that, which the historians pretend, ‘‘ quod post votum susceptum, acies 
Romagorum fugientium stetit,” because once after vows and prayers 
offered to bim, the flying army of the Romans was made to stand— 
‘‘ sed quod stant beneficio ejus omnia,” but because all things by means 
of him stand firm and are established.—F or which same reason he was 
called also by them (as St. Austin informs us)* Centupeda, as it were, 
standing firm upon an hundred feet; and Tigillus, the beam, prop, and 
supporter of the world.—He was styled also by the Latins (amongst 
other titles) Almus and Ruminus,? ¢. e. He that nourisheth all things 
as it were with his breasts.—Again, that writer De Mundo addeth 
another sort of names,‘ which God was called by ; as Avayxn, Necessity 
—because he is an immoveable essence, though Cicero gives another 
reason for that appellation ; ‘‘ Interdum Deum necessitatem appellant, 
quia nihil aliter esse possit, atque ab eo constitutum sit ;” they some- 
times call God Necessity, because nothing can be otherwise, than as it 
is by him appointed.—Likewise Eipaguéyn, because all things are by 
him connected together, and proceed from him unhinderably. Zex- 
gepévn, because all things in the world are by him determined, and 
nothing left infinite (or undetermined.) Moiga, because he makes an 
apt division and distribution of all things. dgactec, because his pow- 
er is such, as that none can possibly avoid or escape him. Lastly, that 
ingenious fable, (as he calls it) of the three fatal sisters, Clotho, Lach- 
esis, and Atropos, according to him, meant nothing but God neither, 
taina dénarta éotiv ovy allo tt, nAny 6 Osos, xadansg xd 6 yervaios 
Matov gyoi; all this is nothing else but God, as the noble and generous 
Plato also intimates, when he affirmeth God to contain the beginning, 
and middle, and end of all things——And both Cicero and Seneca tell 
us, that, amongst the Latins, God was not only called Fatum, but also 
Natura, and Fortuna. ‘“‘ Quid aliud est natura (saith Seneca‘) quam 
Deus, et divina ratio, toti mundo et partibus ejus inserta?’ What is 
nature else, but God and the Divine Reason, inserted into the whole 
world and all its several parts _—He adding, that God and nature were 
no more two different things, than Annzeusand Seneca. And, “‘ Non- 
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nunquam Deum (saith Cicero) Fortunan) appellant quod efficiat multa 
improvisa, et nec opinata nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque 
causarum ;” they sometimes call God also by the name of fortune, be- 
cause he surpriseth us in many events, and bringeth to pass things 
unexpected to us, by reason of the obscurity of causes and or igno- 
rance.—Seneca thus concludes concerning these, and the like names 
of God, ‘“‘ Omnia ejusdem Dei nomina sunt, varie utentis sua potestate :” 
these are all names of one and the same God, variously manifesting his 
power. 

But concerning most of these forementioned names of God, and 
such as are like to them, it was rightly observed by St. Austin, that! 
they had no such appearance or show of many distinct gods ;” “ Hee 
omnia cognomina imposueruent uni Deo, propter causas potestatesque 
diversas, non tamen propter tot res, etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt,” 
etc. Though the Pagans imposed all these several names upon one 
God, in respect of his several powers, yet did they not therefore seem 
to make so many gods of them; as if Victor were one god, and Invictus 
another god, and Centupeda another god, and Tigillus another, and 
Ruminus another, etc. Wherefore there are other names of God used 
amongst the Pagans, which have a greater show and appearance of so 
many distinct deities, not only because they are proper names, but also 
because each of them had their peculiar temples appropriated to them, 
and their different rites of worship. Now these are of two sorts ; first, 
such as signify the Deity according to its universal and all-comprehen- 
ding nature ; and, secondly, such as denote the same only according to 
certain particular powers, manifestations, and effects of it in the world. 
Of the first kind there are not afew. For, first of all, Pan, as the very 
word plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, and as he was sup- 
posed to be the Harmostes of the whole world, or to play upon the 
world as a musical instrument, according to that of Orpheus*® or Ono- 
macritus) 


“Aguoviay xoguore xgéxow qilonaiypors polnh, 


So we have before showed, that by him the Arcadians and Greeks 
meant, not the corporeal world inanimate, nor yet as endued with a 
senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an intellectual principle 
or Dine spirit, which framed it harmoniously ; and as being still kept 
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ia tune, acted and governed by the same. Which therefore m said to 
be the universal pastor and shepherd of all mankind, and of the whole 
world, according to that other Orphic passage, 


Booxey avPganow yeveny, xai atéguova yaray. 
Pascens bumanum genus, ac sine limite terrain. 


And this Pan Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, plainly invokes as the su- 
preme Namen. Pan therefore is the one only God (for there cannot 
possibly be more than one Pan, more than one all or universe) who 
contained all within himself, displayed all from himself, framing the 
world harmoniously, and who is in manner all things. 

Again, Janus, whom the Romans first invoked in all their sacrifices 
and prayers, and who was never omitted, whatsoever god they sacrificed 
unto, was unquestionably many times taken for a universal Numer, as 
in this of Martial,! 





Nitidique sator pulcherrime mundi. 
And again in this of Ovid ;? 


Quicquid ubique vides, celum, mare, nubila, terrax, 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu : 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 


From which passages it also appears, that Janus was not the mere 
senseless and inanimate matter of the world, but a principle presiding 
_ over it. And without doubt all the beginnings of things were there- 
fore referred to this Janus, because he was accounted the most an- 
cient god, aud the beginning of all things. St. Austin concluding him 
to be the same with Jupiter, therefore quarrels with the Pagans, (that 
is with their civil theology,) for thus making two gods of one: *“Cum 
ergo Janus mundus sit, et Jupiter mundus sit, unusque sit mundus, 
quare duo dii sunt Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa, 
s€orsum aras, diversa sacra, dissimilia simulacra ? Si propterea, qui alia 
vis est primordiorum, alia causarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis nomen, 
accepit ; nunquid si unus homo in diversis rebus duas habeat potestates, 
aut duas artes, (quia singularum diversa vis est) ideo duo dicuntar arti- 
fices?” etc. Since therefore Janus is the world, and Jupiter is the 
world, and there is but one world, how can Janus and Jupiter be two 
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gods? Why have they their temples apart, their altars apart, distinct 
sacred things, and statues of different forms? If because the force of 
beginnings is one, and the force of causes another, he 1s therefore cal- 
led Janus from the former, and Jupiter from the latter; I ask whether 
or no, if one man have two several arts about different things, he there- 
fore be to be called two artificers? Or is there any more reason, why 
one and the same god, having two powers, one over the beginnings of 
things, and another over the causes, should therefore be accounted two 
gods — Where, when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the world, 
this is to be understood properly uot of the matter, but the soul or mind 
of the world, as St. Austin himself elsewhere declares; ‘“‘ Sit Jupiter 
corporei hujus mundi animus, qui universam istam molem, ex quatuor 
elementis constructam atque compactam, implet et movet ;” Let Jupiter 
be the mind of this corporeal world, which both filleth and moveth that 
whole bulk, compounded and made up of the four elements.—Never- 
theless, as the soul and body both together are called the man, so was 
the whole animated world, by the Pagans, called God. Now the fore- 
mentioned argumentation of St. Austin, though it be good against the 
Pagans’ civil theology, yet their own arcane and natural theology was 
unconcerned in it, that plainly acknowledging all to be but one God, 
which for certain reasons was worshipped under several names, and 
with different rites. Wherefore Janus and Jupiter, being really but 
different names for one and the supreme God, that conjecture of Sal- 
masius seems very probable, that the Romans derived their J anus from 
Zavog, the Atolian Jupiter. . 

Genius was also another of the twenty select Roman gods; and 
that this was likewise a universal Numen, containing the whole nature 
of things, appears from this of Festus,? ‘ Genium appellabant Deum, qui 
vim obtineret rerum omnium generandarum ;” They called that God, 
who hath the power of begetting or producing all things, Genius.— And 
3St. Austin also plainly declareth Genius to be the same with Jupiter ; 
that is, to be but another name for the one supreme God; “Cum alio 
loco [Varro] dicit, Genium esse uniuscujusque animum rationalem ; 
talem autem mundi animum Deum esse, ad hoc idem utique revocat, ut 
tanquam universalis Genius, ipse mundi animus esse credatur. Hic est 
igitur, quem appellant Jovem.”—And afterwards, ‘‘ Restat ut eum 
singulariter et excellenter dicant deum Genium, quem dicunt mundi 
animum; ac per hoc Jovem.” When Varro elsewhere calleth the 
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rational mind of every one, a genius, and affirmeth such a mind of the 
whole world, to be God ; he plainly implieth, that God is the universal 
Genius of the worli, and that Genius and Jupiter are the same. And 
though Genius be sometimes used for the mind of every man, yet the 
god Genius, spoken of by way of excellency, can be no other than the 
‘mind of the whole world, or Jupiter. 

Again, that Curonos or Saturn was no particular Deity, but the 
universal Namen of the whole world, is plainly affirmed by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, where commending the fertility of Italy, he writeth 
thus : 'obddy ovy Savueoroy toig nalalov; isgav tnolaBely tov Kgovou 
TAY yaoaY taltyy, tiv pév Saluove tovtor Ciousvous elvas macys eVOatuovlag 
Sorijga, xad ningatny arOgossoc: sise Xodvoy ator si xalsiy, we “Enver 
akcovory, site Kgovor cig “Poxrcior, nécar 38 mepsecdlnpdta tyy tov xoopoU 
voy, Onoseger av THs Ovorzacos*’ Wherefore it is no wonder, if the an- 
cients thought this country to be sacred to Saturn, they supposing this 
god to be the giver and perfecter of all happiness to men ; whether we 
ought to call him Chronos, as the: Greeks will have it, or Cronos, as 
the Romans ; he being either way such a god, as comprehends the 
whole nature of the world. — But the word Saturn was Hetrurian 
{which language was originally Oriental) and being derived from “nd 
signifies hidden ; so that by Saturn was meant that hidden principle of 
the universe, which containeth all things ; aud he was therefore called 
by the Romans Dens Latius, the hidden God—as the wife of Saturn 
in the pontifical books is Latia Saturni, and the land itself (which in 
the Hetrurian language was Saturnia) is in the Roman Latium ; from 
whence the inhabitants were called Latins, which is as much as to say, 
the worshippers of the hidden God. Moreover, that Saturn could not 
be inferior to Jupiter, according to the fabulous theology, is plain from 
hence, because he is therein said to have been his father. But then 
the question will be, how Saturn and Jupiter could be both of them 
one and the same universal Numen? To which there are several an- 
swers. For, first, Plato, who propounds this difficulty in his Cratylus, 
solves it thus ; that by Jupiter here is to be understood the soul of the 
world, which, according to his theology, was derived from a perfect 
and eternal mind or intellect (which Chronos is interpreted to be) as 
Chronos also depended upon Uranus or Ceelus, the supreme heavenly 
God, or first original Deity. — So that Plato here finds his trinity of 
Divine hypostases, archical and universal, Taya9oyv, Nots and Puy, 
in Uranus, Chronos and Zeus; or Coslus, Saturn and Jupiter. Others 
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conceive, that, according to the plainer and more simple sense of He- 
siod’s Theogonia, that Jupiter, who, together with Neptune and Pluto, 
is said to have been the son of Saturn, was not the supreme Deity, nor 
the soul of the world neither, but only the ther, as Neptune was the 
sea, and Pluto the earth. All which are said to have been begotten 
by Chronos or Saturn, the son of Uranus ; that is as much as to say, 
by the hidden virtue of the supreme heavenly God. But the writer, 
De Mundo,' though making Jupiter to be the first and supreme God, 
yet (taking Chronos to signify immensity of duration or eternity) will 
have Jupiter to be the son of Chronos in this sense, because he doth 
Dsqxsiy EF aidivog atéguovos tis Exegoy aiave, continue frem one eternity to 
another—so that Chronos and Zeus are to him in a manner one and 
the same thing. But we are apt to think, that no ingenious and Jearned 
Pagan, who well noderstood the natural theology, would deny, but that 
the best answer of all to this difficulty is this, that there is no coherent 
sense to be made of all things in the fabulous theology. St. Austin,? 
from Varro, gives us this account of Saturn, that it is he, who produc- 
eth from himself continually the hidden seeds and forms of things, and 
reduceth or receiveth them again into himeelf; which some think to 
have been the true meaning of that fable concerning Saturn, his de- 
vouring his male children, because the forms of these corporeal things 
are perpetually destroyed, whilst the material parts (signified by the 
female) still remain. However, it is plain, that this was but another 
Pagan adumbration of the Deity, that being also sometimes thus defined 
by them, as St. Austin likewise informs us, *‘ Sinus quidam nature in 
seipso cortinens omnia,” a certain bosom, or deep hollow, and inward 
secess of nature, which containeth within itself all things——And Se. 
Austin himself concludes, that according to this Varronian notion of 
Saturn likewise, the Pagans’ Jupiter and Saturn were really but one 
and the same Numen. De Civ. D. 1. vii. c. xiii. Wherefore we may 
with good reason affirm, that Saturn was another name for the supreme 
God amongst the Pagans, it signifying that secret and hidden power,‘ 
which comprehends, pervades, and supports the whole world ; and 
which produceth the seeds or seminal principles and forms of all things 
from itself. As also Uranus or Coelus was plainly yet another name 
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for the same supreme Deity ; (or the first Divine hypostasis) compre- 
hending the whole. 

In the next place, though it be true, that Minerva be sometimes 
taken for a particalar god, or for God according to a particular mani- 
festation of him in. the ASther, (as shall be showed afterwards ;) yet 
was it often taken also for the supreme God, according to his most gen- 
eral notion, or as a universal Numen diffusing himself through all 
things. Thus hath it been already proved, that Neith or Neithas was 
the same amongst the Egyptians, as Athena amongst the Greeks and 
Minerva amongst the Latins; which that it was a universal Numen, 
appears from that: Egyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “I 
on all that was, is, and shall be.” And according’ ly Athenagoras tells. 
us, that Athena of the Greeks was 4 ggornots dia xavtar diyxovca, 
Wisdom passing and diffusing itself through all things—as in the book 
of Wisdom it is called 7 xavruy tezvitis, the Artifex of all things, and 
is said: Senxesy xal yopsiy dia navtew, to pass and move through alk 
things.—Wherefore this Athena or Minerva of the Pagans was either 
the first supreme Deity, a perfect and infinite mind, the original of all 
things ; or else a second Divine hypostasis, the immediate offspring. 
and first-begotten of that first original Deity. Thus Aristides in his 
oration upon Minerva, 2xavza:pér ovy ta xadlsota megi ADyyar ts nai dE 
"AOnvag’ xepalasoy 06 einsiv, tov aavtev Snuovgyod xi Raslswg naic 
dors pon On povou’ ov vag elyey Goto Gposipeu nooner avtyy’ ali 
Gvayagnous aizds sic avtoy, aitos F avTOU yeryyg te xod tikes Hv Pedy 
dors tors pon BeBalug yracia tov wargos, d€ icou xal Guoloyoirtog ‘éaurg 
tov yévoug yevouéyn, etc. Wherefore all the moet excellent things are- 
in Minerva, and from her : but, to speak briefly of her, this is-the only: 
immediate offspring of the only maker and king of ail things ; for he 
had none of equal honor with himeelf, upon whom he should beget her, 
and therefore retiring into himself, be begot her and brought her forth. 
from himself: so that this is the only genuine offspring of the first father 
of all.—And again, HivSagos 3° av qmoi, Ssksay xeta zeiga rob marr gos: 
avrny xadslousrny, tac értolas toils Feois anodizerdat : ayyilov pay vag 
dots psltwr, 108 tov ayyiley addoss ahha dnitastes mega nage tov TUT GOS 
sagalayfaren, ave dEnyntov tv0¢ ovga tois Seots xad tigaynyiog Otay 
xai tovsov déy* Pindar also affirmeth concerning Minerva, that sitting 
at the right hand of her father, she there receiveth commands from. 
him to be delivered to the gods. For she is greater than the angels, 
and commandeth them some one thing and some another, accordingly, 
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as she had first received of her father ; she performing the office of an 
interpreter and introducer to the gods, when it is needful.—Where we 
may observe, by the way, that thia word angel came to be in use 
amongst the Pagans from Jews and Christians, about this very age 
that Aristides lived in ; after which we meet with it frequently in the 
writings of their philosophers. Lastly, Aristides thus concludeth his 
oration upon Minerva ; oyzedar yag Sivopty 108 Atog sivas Liye tig autyy 
du rovrey, ox Gy Gungtdvos’ core 16 OF umgoloyeio Sas tag dy pépes neaseus 
aiziig Oinyou , on08 Beots ta 100 Dive Epya xorver tov Jsog tives gieas 
xed tig ASnvac: -He that from what we have said will determine, that 
Minerva is as it were the power and virtue of Jupiter himself, will uot 
err. Wherefore (not to enumerate all the minute things belonging to 
Minerva) we conclude thus concerning her, that all the works of Jupi- 
ter are common with Jupiter and Minerva. Wherefore that conceit, 
which the learned and industrious Vossius' sometimes seems to favor, 
that the Pagans’ universal Numen was no other than a senseless nature, 
or spermatic reason of the whole world, undirected by any higher intel- 
lectual principle (which is indeed no better than downright Atheism), 
is plainly confuted from hence, they making wisdom and understand- 
ing, under these names of Neith, Athena, and Minerva, to be either 
the absolutely supreme Deity, or the first begotten offspring of it. 

To Minerva may be added Apollo, who, though often taken for the 
sensible sun animated, and so an inferior deity, yet was not always un- 
derstood in this sense, nor indeed then when he was reckoned amongat 
the twelve consentes, because the san was afterwards added to them, 
in the number of the eight select gods. And that he was sometimes 
taken for the eupreme universal Numeut, the maker of the sun and of 
the whole world, is plainly testified by Plutarch (who is a competent 
witness in this case, he being a priest of this Apollo), writing thas con- 
cerning him in his Defect of Oracles: ®A32e qds¢ dots sits xvgeos HAlov, 
xed marng, nab éxdxsiva tov Coutod navzdc, oi sixdg axahwiy qurgag tous 
viv avIoumous, ols alticg dots yeviosus xai toogi¢, mui tov elvas xai pegoveis. 
Whether Apollo be the sun, or whether he be the lord and father of 
the sun, placed far above all sensible and corporeal nature, it is not 
likely that he should now deny his oracles to them, to whom himself is 
the cause of generation and nourishment, of life and understanding. 

Moreover, Urania Aphrodite, the heavenly Venus or Love, was & 
universal Numen also, or another name of God, according to his more 
general notion, as comprehending the whole world ; it being the same 
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with that “Eges, or Love, which Orpheus, and others in Aristotle made 
to be the first original of all thiugs : for it is certain, that the ancients 
distinguished concerning a double Venus and Love. Thus Pausanias 
in Plato’s Symposium :) “H psy yé nov ngeofutiga xal apjtag Ovgavot 
Suyarme, iv On xai ovgavlay énovapclouery> 1 Os veeréga, Atos xai Sreerne, 
fix On xavOnpor xalotpusy* avayxaioy 81 xai”Epwra, tov péy th btigg ovreg- 
" yor, navdnuoy GgId¢ xalsicS-as, tov Jé, otgavcoy* There are two Venuses, 
and therefore two Loves; one the older and without a mother, the 
daughter of Uranus or heaven, which we call the heavenly Venus; an- 
other younger, begotten from Jupiter and Dione, which we call the 
vulgar Venus: and accordingly are there of necessity two Loves, an- 
swering to these two Venuses, the one vulgar, and the other heavenly. 
—The elder of these two Venuses is in Plato said to be senior to Ja- 
phet and Saturn, and by Orpheus* the oldest of all things, and zgatog 
yevétog, the first begetter of all—Upon which account, perhaps, it was 
called by the oriental nations Mylitta or Genitrix, as being the fruitful 
mother of all. This was alec the same with Plato’s to xgeto» xaloy, the 
first fair ;—the cause of all pulchritade, order and harmony, in the 
world. And Pausanias® the writer tells us that there were temples sev- 
erally erected to each of these Venuses or Loves, the heavenly and the 
valgar ; and that Urania or the heavenly Venus, was so called, é7i ige- 
ts xaSag@ xol annlopivy woSov cepater, because the love belonging to 
it was pure, and free from all corporeal affection :—which, as it is in 
men, is but a participation of that first Urania, or heavenly Venus and 
Love, God himself. And thus is Venus described by Euripides in 
Stobeeus,‘ as the supreme Numen: > 


5 Ty» Agooditny Cty eds von Fe0¢; 
“4d” od" ay sinoss, ov8E pergrceus ay, 
“Oon niqpuxe xai sp’ ooy Oisgyzetus: 
Attn tospes 08 xapus xai navtas Bgotois, etc. 


To this sense: Do you not see how great a god this Venus is? But 
you are never able to declare her greatness, nor to measure the vast ex- 
tent thereof. For this is she, which nourisheth both thee and me, and 
all mortals, and which makes heaven and earth friendly to conspire 
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together, etc.—Bat by Ovid this is more fully expressed, in his Fas- 
torum :! 


Illa quidem totum dignissima temperat orbem, 
Tila tenet nullo regna minora Deo: 

Juraque dat colo, terre, natalibus undis ; 
Perque suos initus continet omne genus. 
Tila deos omnes (longum enumerare) creavit ; 

Illa satis causas arboribusque dedit. 


Where all the gods are said to have been created or made by Venus, 
that is, by the one supreme Deity. But, lastly, this is best of all per- 
formed by Severinus Boetius, a Christian philosopher and poet, in this 
manner :* 


Quod mundus stabili fide 
Cancardes variat vices, 
Quod pugnantia’semina 
Fcodus perpetuum tenent ; 
Quod Phabus roseum diem 
Curru provehit aureo ; etc. 
Hanc rerum seriem ligat, 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 
Et colo imperitans, AMOR, etc. 
Hic si froona remiserit, 
Quicqnid nunc amat invicem, 
Bellum continuo geret. 
Hic sancto populus quoque 
Junctus fesdere continet ; 

Hic et conjugii sacrum 
Castis nectit amoribus, etc, 
O felix hominum genus, 
Si vestros animos amor, 
Quo coelum regitur, regat. - 


And to this Urania or heavenly Venus, was near of kin also that third 
Venus in Pausanias called ‘Azocrgogia, and by the Latins Venus verti- 
cordia, pure and chaste Love—expulsive of all unclean lusts, to which 
the Romans consecrated a statue, as Valerius M. tells us, (I. viti. c. xv.) 
“* quo facilius virginum mulierumque mentes a libidine ad pudicitiam 
converterentur ;” to this end, that the minds of the female sex might 
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then the better be converted from lust and wantonness to chastity.— 
We conclude, therefore, that Urania, or the heavenly Venus, was 
sometimes amongst the Pagans a name for the supreme Deity, as that 
which is the most amiable being, and first pulchritude, the most be- 
nign and fecund begetter of all things, and the constant harmonizer of 
the whole world. . 

Again, though Vulcan, according to the most common and vulgar 
notion of him, be to be reckoned amongst the particular gods, yet had 
he also another more universal consideration. For Zeno in Laertius) 
tells us, that the supreme God was called “Hea:otos, or Vulcan, xata tH 
sig 40 texvixoy nig Siatacsy tov jyeuorsxo’ avtov, as his hegemonic acted 
in the artificial fire —Now Plutarch? and Stobeus’ testify, that the Sto- 
ics did not only call nature, but also the supreme Deity itself (the Ar- 
chitect of the whole world), teyriyov nig, an artificial fire—they con- 
ceiving him to be corporeal. And Jamblichus* making Phtha to be 
the same supreme God, amongst the Egyptians, with Osiris and Ham- 
mon, or rather, more properly, all of them alike the soul of the world, 
tells us, that Hephestus, in the Greekish theology, was the same with 
this Egyptian Phtha ; “Eldyves sig “Hepaiotoy prradapfavoves tor Sa tH 
Texvinge povoy Roos Padiortec, amongst the Greeks Hephestus (or Vul- 
can) answers to the Egyptian Phtha.—Wherefore as the Egyptians by 
Phtha, so the Greeks by Hephestus, sometimes understood no other 
than the supreme God, or at least the Soul of the world, as artificially 
framing all things. 

Furthermore, Seneca® gives us yet other names of the supreme De- 
ity according to the sense of the Stoice; ““Hunc et liberum patrem, | 
et Herculem, ac Mercurium nostri putant, Liberum Patrem, quia om- 
nium parens, etc. Herculem, quod vis ejus invicta sit; Mercurium, 
quia ratio penes illum est, numerusque, et ordo, et scientia.” Further- 
more, our philosophers take this auctor of all things to be Liber Pater, 
Hercules, and Mercury ; the first, because he is the parent of all things, 
etc. the second, because his force and power are unconquerable, etc. 
and the third, because there is in and from him reason, number, order, 
and knowledge.—And now we see already, that the supreme God was 
sufficiently polyonymous amongst the. Pagans; and that all these, 
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Jupiter, Pan, Janus, Genius, Saturn, Celus, Minerva, Apollo, Aphro- 
dite Urania, Hephestus, Liber Pater Hercules, and Mercury, were vot 
so many feally distinct and substantial gods, much less seif-existent and 
independent ones; but only several names of that one supreme, univer- 
sal, and all-comprehending Numen, according to several notions and 
considerations of him. 

But, besides these, there were many other Pagan gods called by 
Servius dit speciales, special or particular gods ;—which cannot be 
thought neither to have been so many really distinct and substantial 
beings (that is, natural gods), much less self-existent and independent, 
but only so many several names and notions of-one and the same su- 
preme Deity, according to certain particular powers and manifestations 
of it. It is true, that some late Christian writers against the Polythe- 
ism and idolatry of the Pagans, have charged them with at least a trin- 
ity of independent gods, ‘viz. Jupiter, Neptune, and Plato, as sharing the 
government of the whole world amongst these three, and consequently 
acknowledging no one universal Numen. Notwithstanding which, it is 
certain, that according to the more arcane doctrine and cabala of the 
Pagans, concerning the natural true theology, these three considered as 
distinct and independent gods, were accounted but dii poetici et com- 
mentitii, poetical and fictitious gods—and they were really esteemed 
no other than so many several names and notions of one and the same 
supreme Numen, as acting variously in those several parts of the world, 
the heaven, the sea, the earth, and hell. For, first, as to Plato and 
Hades, called atso by the Latins Orcus, and Dis (which latter word 
. seems to have been a contraction of Dives to answer the Greek Pluto), 
as Balbus in Cicero! attributes to him, ““omnem vim terrenam,” all 
terrene power,—so others commonly assign him the regimen of sepa- 
rate souls after death. Now it is certain, that, according to this latter 
notion, it was by Plato understood no otherwise than as a name for that 
part of the Divine Providence, which exercises itself upon the souls of 
men after.death. ‘This Ficinus observed upon Plato’s Cratylus: ‘“‘ An- 
imadverte pre ceteris, Plutonam hic significare precipue providentiam 
divinam ad separatas animas pertinentem.”’ You are to take notice, 
that by Pluto is here meant that part of Divine Providence, which ‘be- 
longeth to separate souls.—For this is that, which, according to 
Plato, “binds and detains pure souls in that separate state with 
the best vinculum of all, which is not necessity, but love and de- 
sire ; they being ravished and charmed as it were with those pure de- 
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lights, which they there enjoy.” And thus is he also to be under- 
stood in his book of Laws, writing in this manner concerning Pluto ;' 
Kai ov Svozegevtioy nolapsnnic GySqumats tov torovtoy Seo, alle tipnts- 
Ov, OG Ovia at TE) Tey arIQUNe”N vives AQeTOY’ xoveNla yao Wuyy Kot co 
pats, Gialivses ovx iti 4 xgsistoy cis tym palny ay, cnovdy léyer’ 
Neither ought military men to be troubled or offended at this God 
Plato, but highly to honor him, as who always is the most beneficent 
to mankind. For I affirm with the greatest seriousness, that the union 
of the soul with this terrestrial body is never better than the dissolution 
or separation of them.— Pluto, therefore, according to Plato, is nothing 
else but a name for that part of the Divine Providence, that is exercised 
upon the souls of men, in their separation from these earthly bodies. 
And upon this account was Pluto styled by Virgil,* the Stygian Jupiter. 
But by-others Pluto, together with Ceres, is taken in a larger sense, for 
the manifestation of the Deity in this whole terrestrial globe ; and thus 
is the writer De Mundo® to be understood, when he tells us, that God 
or Jupiter is otgariog t2 xal ySoriog, naone éneiyupos Gy pices t2 xed TU 
X%, Ets ndvtey avroc altsos Gy> both celestial and terrestrial, he being 
denominated from every nature, forasmuch as he is the cause of all 
things. —Plato therefore is Zevg xSdrog or xasaySdvios, the terrestrial 
(also as well as the Stygian and subterranean) Jupiter: and that other 
Jupiter, which is distinguished both from Plato and Neptune, is proper- 
ly Zeus oigartos, the heavenly Jupiter—God as manifesting himself in 
the heavens. Hence is it, that Zeus and Hades, Jupiter and Pluto, are 
made to be one and the same thing, in that passage, which Julian* 
cites as an oracle of Apollo, but others impute to Orpheus, 


Exe Zeiss, slg Atdng, 


Jupiter and Pluto are one and the same God. As also that Euripides, 
in a place before produced, is so doubtful whether he should call the 
supreme God (1r0o» navtoy pedéovra, that takes care of all things here 
below) Zeus or Hades: 


Zev, ete” “at8ne 
"Ovopatouevos orégyess * 


Whether thou hadst rather be called Jupiter or Pluto. 
Lastly, Hermesianax the Colophonian poet, in those verses of his 
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(afterward to be set down) makes Pluto in the first place (with many 
other Pagan gods) to be really one and the same with Jupiter. 

That Neptune was also another name of the supreme God, from an- 
other particular consideration of him, namely, as acting in the seas (at 
least according to the arcane and natural theology of the Pagans), is 
plainly declared by divers of the ancients. Xenocrates in Stobeus,' 
and Zeno in Laertius,® affirm, that God as acting in the water is called 
Posidone or Neptane. To the same purpose Balbus in Cicero >> ‘‘ Sed 
tamen his fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus pertinens per naturam cujus- 
que rei, per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, poterunt 
intelligi, qui qualesque sint,” etc. But these poetic fables concerning 
the gods being despised and rejected, it is easy for us to understand, 
how God passing’ through the nature of every thing, may be called by 
several names, as through the earth Ceres (and Pluto), through the 
seas Neptune, and through other parts of the world by other names :— 
so that all these titular gods were but eo many several denominations of 
one ‘supreme Deity. And Cotta afterward thus represents the sense of 
this theology :‘ “‘ Neptunum esse dicis animum cum intelligentia per 
mare pergentem, idem de Cerere.” Your meaning is, Neptune is a 
mind, which with understanding passes through the sea, and the like 
of Ceres through the earth.—Lastly, to name no more, Maximus Tyri- 
us agreeth also herewith,® xades tov pév Sia voir ngsoftratoy, etc. tov dé 
Mocude, xvevpa da vig xai Salaries ior, oixovouotr aindy my craesw xed 
sy appoviey- You are to call Jupiter that princely mind, which all 
things follow and obey, etc. and Neptune that spirit, which passing 
through the earth and sea, causes their state and harmony. 

Lastly, That these three, Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, were not 
three really distinct substantial beings, but only so many several names 
for one supreme God (according to the true and natural theology of the 
Pagans), is thus plainly declared by Pausanias in his Corinthiacs ;° he 
there expounding the meaning of a certain statue of Jupiter with three 
eyes (called the country J upiter of the Trojans) in this manner : retig 
Os opdalpous Syuv dni rede av ug texpalgosto attoy’ dle vag dy otgary 
faossiny, ovros wéy Aoyes xowwog navter éotiy dr O peice. “Ov 8é agyay 
gaciy uno yiis tots Enos tev Onntse dia iad xaés toUtov, 
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Aiazilos 36 6 Evpoglavos xahe dla xai tov iy Salavoy’ Teuiv ovy 
Opdivta dnolnaey op Falpois otis Sy ovr 6 moujous, are dy tats trot tats Ae 
7opsvass Antecsw Koxovta toy.avtoy tovtoy Feov* Now that this statue of 
Jupiter was made to have three eyes, one may guess this to have been 
the reason ; because first the common speech of all men makes Jupiter 
to reign in the heaven. Again, he that is said to rule under the earth, 
is in a certain verse of Homer called Zeus or Jupiter too, namely, the 
infernal or subterraneous Jupiter, together with Proserpine. And, 
lastly, Aschylus, the son of Euphorion, calls that God, who is king of 
the sea also, Jupiter. Wherefore this statuary made Jupiter with three 
eyes to signify, that it is one and the same God, which ruleth in those 
three several parts of the world, the heaven, the sea, and the earth.— 
Whether Pausanias were in the right or no, as to his conjectare con- 
cerning this three-eyed statue of Jupiter, it is evident, that himself, and 
other ancient Pagans, acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, to 
be but three several names, and partial considerations of one and the 
same God, who ruleth over the whole world. And since both Proser- 
pine and Ceres were really the same with Pluto, and Salacia the same 
with Neptune ; we may well conclude, that all these, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Salacia, Pluto, Proserpine, and Ceres, though several poetical and po- 
litical gods, yet were really taken but for one and the same natural and 
philosophical God. | 

Moreover, as Neptune was a name for God, as manifesting himself 
in the sea, and ruling over it, s0 was Juno another name of God, as 
acting in the air. This is expressly affirmed both by Xenocrates in 
Stobswus,! and Zeno in Laertius.* And St. Austin? propounding this 
query, why Juno was joined to Jupiter as his wife and sister? makes 
the Pagans answer thus to it, ““Quia Jovem (inquiunt) in ethere ac- 
cipimus, in aére Junonem ;” because we call God in the ether Jupiter, 
in the air Juno.—But the reason, why Jupiter was feminine and a god-. 
dess, is thus given by Cicero,‘ ‘‘ Effeminarunt autem eum, Junonique 
tribuerunt, quod nihil est aére mollius ;”’ they effeminated the air, and 
attributed it to Juno a goddess, because nothing is softer than it—Mi- 
nerva was also sometimes taken for a special or particular god, and 
then it was nothing (as Zeno informs us) but a name for the supreme 
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God, as passing through the (higher) ether: which gave occasion to 
St. Austin thus to object against the Pagan theology : '“‘ Si zetheris par- 
tem superiorem Minerva tenere dicitur, et hac occasione fingere poetas, 
quod de Jovis capite nata sit, cur non ergo ipsa potius deorom regina 
deputatur, quod sit Jove superior?” If Minerva be said to possese the 
highest part of the ether; and the poets therefore to have feigned her 
to have been begotten from Jupiter’s head, why is not she rather called 
the queen of the gods, since she is superior to Jupiter 1—Furthermore, 
as the supreme God was called Neptune in the sea, and Juno in the 
air, so by the same reason may we conclude, that he was called Vaican 
in the fire. Lastly, as the sun and moon were themselves sometime 
worshipped by the Pagans for inferior deities, they being supposed to 
be animated with particular souls of their own; so was the supreme 
God also worshipped in them both (as well as in other parts of the 
world), and that under those names of Apollo and Diana. Thus the 
Pagans, appointing a God to preside over every part of the world, did 
thereby but make the supreme God polyonymous, all those gods of 
theirs being indeed nothing but several names of him. Which theolo- 
gy of the ancient Pagans, Maximus Tyrius, treating concerning Ho- 
mer’s philosophy (after he had mentioned his tripartite empire of the 
world, shared between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto), thus declareth : 
9 Eto 8” dy xai Glas mag’ “Ounoe agyas xat yevices navtodaney oyo- 
pater’ cv d uy avontos aG mUD mY axove, 6 88 @idcopes as TeaypateN, 
Eoriy ing xal ageric gyn’ ald’ “ASnva Miyetas, etc: You may find al- 
so in Homer other principles and the originals of several names : which 
the ignorant hear as fables, but a philosopher will understand as things 
and realities. For he assigns a principle of virtue and wisdom, which 
he calls Minerva ; another of Jove and desire, which he calls Venus; 
another of artificialness, and that is Vulcan, who rules over the fire. 
And Apollo also with him presides over dancings, the Muses over 
songs, Mars over war, AZolus over winds, and Ceres over fruits.—And 
then does he conclude thus, Kai otéiv uégos ‘Ounom aSeov, o'8é Svvectou 
Exogoy, ovdé cozns tonuor, alla navta peota Selwy dropatwy, xai Selev 
hoyow, xui Selag tézvnc* So that no part neither of nature, nor of the 
world, is to Homer godless (or void of a God) none destitute of a ruler, 
6r without a superior government ; but all things full of Divine names, 
and of Divine reason, and of Divine art.—Where his Ssia ovopere, his 
Divine names—are nothing but several names of God, as manifesting 
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himself variously in the several things of nature, and the parts of the 
world, and as presiding over them. 

Wherefore, besides those special gods of the Pagans, already men- 
tioned, that were appointed to preside over several parts of the world, 
there are others, which are but several names of the supreme God 
neither, as exercising several offices and functions in the world, and 
bestowing several gifts upon mankind: as when in giving corn and 
fruits, he is called Ceres ; in bestowing wine, Bacchus; in men’s re- 
covery of their health, AZsculapius; in presiding over traffic and mer- 
chandizing, Mercury ; in governing military affairs, Mars ; in ordering 
the winds, Aolus; andthe like. 

That the more philosophic Pagans did thus really interpret the fa- 
bles of the gods, and make their many poetical and political gods to be 
all of them but one and the same supreme natural God, is evident from 
the testimonies of Antisthenes, Plato, Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus (who allegorized all the fables of the gods accordingly, ) 
and of Scevola the Roman Pontifex, of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, and 
many others. But that even their poets also did sometimes venture to 
broach this arcane theology, is manifest from those fragments preserved 
of Hermesianax the Colophonian: amongst the Greeks, and of Valerius 
Soranus amongst the Latins; the former thus eramerating the chief 
Pagan géds, and declaring them to be all but one and the same Numen : 


Movxey, Hsgoeporn, Anuntng, Kungss, Egortes, 
Telzaves, Nests, Tndvs, xai Kvavoyaitng, 

“Eqpiis ¥ “Heatords t2 xdvrog, Hav, Zevg 18 xat” Hen, | 
“Agtepuss, 70 ixaepyos Anoddwy, eis Otog dose 


Pluto, Persephone, Ceres, et Venus alma, et Amores, 
Tritones, Nereus, Tethys, Neptunus et ipse, 
Mercurius, Juno, Vulennus, Jupiter, et Pan, 

Diana, et Phoebus Jaculator, sunt Deus unus. 


The latter! pronouncing universally, that Jupiter Omnipotens is 





Deus unus et omnes, 


one God, and all gods. Whether by his Jupiter he here meant the soul 
of the world only, as Varro would interpret him, agreeably to ns own 
hypothesis, or whether an abstract mind superior to it; but probably he 
made this Jupiter to be all gods, upon shave t two accounts; first, as he 
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_ was the begetter and creator of all the other nataral gods, which were 

the Pagans’ inferior deities (as the stars and demons ;) secondly, as that 
all the other poetical and political gods were nothing else but several 
names and notions of him. 

We shall add, in the last place, that St. Austin, making a more fall 
and particular enumeration of the Pagan gods, and mentioning amongst 
them many others besides the select Roman gods (which are not now 
commonly taken notice of,) does pronounce aniversally of them all, 
according to the sense of more intelligent Pagans, that they were but 
one and the same Jupiter :' “Ipse in ewthere sit Jupiter, ipee in aére 
Juno, ipse in mari Neptunus, in inferioribus etiam maris ipee Salacia, 
in terra Pluto, in terra inferiore Proserpina, in focis domesticis Vesta, 
in fabroram fornace Vulcanus, in divinantibus Apollo, in merce Mer- 
curius, in Jano initiator, in Termino terminator, Saturnus in tempore, 
Mars et Bellona in bellis, Liber in vineis, Ceres in framentis, Diana in 
silvis, Minerva in ingeniis. Ipee sit prostremo etiam ille tarba quasi 
plebeiorum deorum, ipse presit nomine Liberi viroruam seminibas, et 
nomine Liber feminarum. Ipee sit Diespiter, qui partem perducat ed 
diem : ipee sit dea Mena, quam prefecerant menstruis feminarum, ipse 
Lucina, que a parturientibus invocatur, ipee opem ferat nascentibus, 
excipiens eos sinu terre, et vocetur Opis. Ipse in vagitu os aperiat, et 
vocetur, Deus Vagitanus. Ipse levet de terra, et vocetur dea Levant. 
Ipse cunas tueatur et vocetur dea Cunina. Sit ipee in deabus illw, 
que: fata nascentibus canunt, et vocantur Carmentes. Preesit fortuitis, 
voceturque Fortuna. In Diva Rumina mammam parvulis immulgest. 
In Diva Potina potionem immisceat. In Diva Educa escam prebeat. 
De pavore infantium Paventia nuncupetur. De spe que venit Venilia; 
de voluptate Volupia. De actu Agenoria. De stimulis, quibus ed nimium 
actum homo impellitur, dea Stimula nominetur. Strenua dea sit, 
strenoum faciendo. Numeria que numerare doceat; Camena que 
canere. Ipse sit et Deus Consus prebendo consilia ; et Dea Sentia 
sententias inspirando. Ipee dea Juventas, que post pretextam excipist 
juvenilis etatis exordia. Ipse sit Fortuna Barbata, que adultos barbs 
induit, quos honorare voluerit. Ipse in Jugatione Deo conjuges jung@t; 
et cum virgini uxori zona solvitar, ipse invocetur et dea Virginensis 
invocetur. Ipse sit Mutinus, qui est apud Grecos Priapus, si 00D pu- 
det. Hee omnia que dixi, et quecunque non dixi, hi omnes dii dee- 
que sit unus Jupiter; sive sint, at quidam volunt, omnia ista partes 


ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi animum; sivé 
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virtates ejas, que sententia velut magnoruam multorumque doctorum 
est.” Let us grant, according to the Pagans, that the supreme God is 
in the ether Jupiter; in the air Juno; in the sea Neptune; in the 
lower parts of the sea Salacia ; in the earth Pluto; in the inferior parts 
thereof Proserpina; in the domestic hearths Vesta; in the smiths’ 
forges Vulcan ; in divination Apollo; in traffic and merchandize Mer- 
cury; in the beginhings of things Janus; in the ends of them Termi- 
nus; in time Satarn; in wars Mars and Bellona; in the vineyards 
Liber; in the corn-fields Ceres; in the woods Diana; and in wits 
Minerva. Let him be alzo that troop of plebeian gods; let him preside 
over the seeds of men under the name of Liber, and of women under 
the name of Libera ; let him be Diespiter, that brings forth the birth to 
light ; let him be the goddess Mena, whom they have set over women’s 
monthly courses; let him be Lucina, invoked by women in child-bear- 
ing ; let him be Opis, who aids the new-born infants; let him be Deus 
Vagitanus, that opens their mouths to cry; let him be the goddess 
Levana, which is said to lift them up from the earth; and the goddess 
Cunia, that defends their cradles; let him be the Carmentes also, 
who foretel the fates of infants; let him be Fortune, as presiding over 
fortuitous events; let him be Diva Rumina, which suckles the infant 
with the breasts; Diva Potina, which gives it drink ; and Diva Educa, 
which affords it meat ; let him be called the goddess Paventia, from the 
fear of infants ; the goddess Venilia, from hope; the goddess Volupia, 
from pleasure ; the goddess Agenoria, from acting ; the goddess Stimu- 
la, from provoking; the goddess Strenua, from making strong and 
vigorous ; the goddess Numeria, which teacheth to number; the god- 
dess Camena, which teaches to sing; let him be Deus Consus, as 
giving counsel; and Dea Sentia, as inspiring men with sense ; let him 
be the goddess Juventas, which has the guardianship of young men ; 
and Fortuna Barbata, which upon some more than others liberally 
bestoweth beards; let him be Deus Jugatinus, which joins man and 
wife together ; and Dea Virginensis, which is then invoked, when the 
girdle of the bride is loosed ; lastly, let him be Mutinus also (which is 
the same with Priapus amongst the Greeks,) if you will not be ashamed 
to say it. Let all these gods and goddesses, and many more (which I 
have not mentioned,) be one and the same Jupiter, whether as parts of 
him, which is agreeable to their opinion, who hold him to be the soul of 
the world ; or else as his virtues only, which is the sense of many and 
great Pagan doctors. | 

But that the authority and reputation of a late learned and industri- 
ous writer, G. I. Vossius, may not here stand in our way, or be a preju- 
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dice to us, we think it necessary to take notice of one passage of his, in 
his book De Theologia Gentili, and freely to censure the same ; where, 
treating concerning that Pagan goddess Venus, he writeth thus :' “‘ Ex 
philosophica de diis doctrina, Venus est vel Luna (ut vidimus) vel 
Lucifer, sive Hesperus. Sed ex poetica ac civili, supra hos colos 
statauntur mentes quedam a syderibus diverse: quomodo Jovem, 
Apollinem, Junonem, Venerem, cx#terosque Deos Consentes, consider- 
are jubet Apuleius. Quippe eos (inquit,) natura visibus nostris dene- 
gavit: necnon tamen intellectu eos mirabundi contemplamur, acie 
mentis acrius contemplantes. Quid apertius hic, quam ab eo per Deos 
Consentes intelligi, non corpora celestia vel subceelestia, sed sublimi- 
orem quandam naturam, nec nisi animis conspicuam f” According to 
the philosophic doctrine concerning the gods, Venus is either the moon, 
or Lucifer, or Hesperus; but according to the poetic and civil theology 
of the Pagans, there were certain eternal minds, placed above the hea- 
vens, distinct from the stars: accordingly as Apuleius requires us to 
consider Jupiter and Apollo, Juno and Venus, and all those other gods 
called Consentes; he affirming of them, that thoagh nature had denied 
them to our sight, yet notwithstanding, by the diligent contemplation 
of our minds, we apprehend and admire them. Where nothing can be 
more plain (saith Vossius) than that the Dii Consentes were understood 
by Apuleius, neither to be celestial nor subcelestial bodies, but a cer- 
tain higher nature perceptible only to our minds. Upon which words 
of his we shall make these following remarks ; first, that this learned 
writer seems here, as also throughout that whole book of his, to mistake 
the philosophic theology of Sceevola and Varro, and others, for that 
which was physiological only (which physiological theology of the Pa- 
gans will be afterwards declared by us.) For the philosophic theology 
of the Pagans did not deify natural and sensible bodies only, but the 
principal part thereof was the asserting of one supreme and universal 
Numen, from whence all their other gods were derived. Neither was 
Venus, according to this philosophic and arcane theology, taken only 
for the moon, or for Lucifer, or Hesperus, as this learned writer con- 
ceives, but, as we have already proved, for the supreme Deity also, 
either according to its universal notion, or some particular consideration 
thereof. Wherefore the philosophic theology, both of Scevola and 
Varro, and others, was called natural, not as physiological only (in 
another sense,) as real and true ; it being the theology neither of cities, 
nor of stages, or theatres, but of the world, and of the wise men in it: 
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philosophy being that properly, which considers the absolute truth and 
nature of things. Which philosophic theology therefore was opposed, 
both to the civil and poetical, as consisting in opinion and fancy only. 
Our second remark is, that Vossius does here also seem incongruously 
to make both the civil and poetical theology, as such, to philosophize ; 
whereas the first of these was properly nothing but the law of cities and 
commonwealths, together with vulgar opinion and error; and the sec- 
ond nothing but fancy, fiction, and fabulosity. ‘‘ Poetarum ista sunt,” 
saith Cotta in. Cicero ;' ‘‘ nos autem philosophi esse volumus, rerum 
authores, non fabularum.” Those things belong to poets, but we would 
be philosophers, authors of things (or realities,) and not of fables—Bu 

the main thing which we take notice-of in these words of Vossius is 
this, that they seem to imply the Consentes, and select, and other civil 
and poetical gods of the Pagans, to have been generally accounted so 
many substantial and eternal minds, or understanding beings super- 
celestial and independent; their Jupiter being put only in an equality 
with Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the rest. For which, since Vossius 
pretends no other manner of proof than only from Apuleius’s De Deo 
Socratis, who was a Platonic philosopher; we shall here make it evi- 
dent, that he was not rightly understood by Vossius neither : which yet 
ought not to be thought any derogation from this eminent philologer 
(whose polymathy and multifarious learning are readily acknowledged 
by us,) that he was not so well versed in the niceties and punctilios of 
the Platonic school. For though Apuleius does in that book, besides 
those visible gods the stars, take notice of another kind of invisible ones, 
such as the twelve Consentes, and others, which (he saith) we may 
“< animis conjectare, per varias utilitates in vita agenda, animadversas 
in iis rebus, quibus eorum singuli curant,” make a conjecture of by our 
minds from the various utilities in human life, perceived from those 
things, which each of these take care of :—yet that he was no bigot in 
this civil theology, is manifest from hence, because in that very place, 
he declares as well against superstition, as irreligious profaneness. 
And his design there was plainly no other, than to reduce the civil and 
poetical theologies of the Pagans into some handsome conformity and 


agreement with that philosophical, natural, and real theology of theirs, 


which derived all the gods from one supreme and universal Numen : 
but this he endeavors to do in the Platonic way, himself being much 
addicted to that philosophy. ‘‘ Hos deos in sublimi etheris vertice 
locatos, Plato existimat veros, incorporales, animales sine ullo neque 
exordio, sed prorsus ac retro eviternos, corporis contagione sua quidem 
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natura remotos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem porecto, etc. Quorum 
parentem, qui omnium rerum dominator atque auctor est, solum ab 
omnibus nexibus patiendi aliquid gerendive, nulla vice ad alicujus rei 
mutua obstrictum, cur ego nunc dicere exordiar? Cum Plato celesti 
facundia preditus, frequentissime predicet, hunc solam majestatis in- 
credibili quadam nimietate et ineffabili, non posse penuria sermonis 
humani quavis oratione vel modice comprehendi.” All these gods 
placed in the highest ether Plato thinks to be true, incorporeal, animal, 
without beginning or end, etesnal, happy in themselves without any ex- 
ternal good. The parent of which gods, who is the Lord and author of 
all things, and who is alone free from all bonds of doing and suffering, 

why should I go about in words to describe him? since Pilato, who was 

endued with most heavenly eloquence, equal to the immortal gods, does 

often declare, that this highest God, by reason of his excess of majesty, 

is both ineffable and’ incomprehensible.-—From.which words of Apuleius 

it is plain, that, according fo him, the twelve Consentes, and all the 

other invisible gods were derived from one original Deity, as their pa- 

rent and author. But then if you demand, what gods of Plato these 

should be, to which Apuleius would here accommodate the civil and 

poetic gods contained in those two verses of Ennius; : 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vuleanua, Apollo, 


And the rest of this kind, that is, all their other gods (properly so 
called) invisible ? we reply, that these are no other than Plato’s ideas, 
or first paradigms and patterns of things in the archetypal world, which 
is the Divine intellect (arid his second hypostasis) derived from his first 
original Deity, and most simple monad. For as Plato writeth in bis 
Timeus : “Avayxn rovds tay xdopoy, eixova tiv0¢ elves, This sensible world 
must needs be the image of another intelligible one. And again after- 
wards, 'sivs tay Lowy avtoy sig Oporotyra 6 tumatas Lvvéotyoe ; ToY pay 
ovr év pégors ede wepuxotoy pryder? xartatiocwper’ atelel yag éoixos ov0I 
not av yévosto xadoy. ov 8 tots Talla Coa xa Ey xal xara yérn [Loo 
NAYTHY GMoLoTatoy aite evar wOdper. Ta yao Sn vonta {aa navra éxtivo 
dy Sautg negrlaBoy sya, xadanse 08s 6 xocpos qpas, Goa re adda Fosppers 
gurgotyxey Goata’ What animal was the pattern, according to whose 
likeness he that made this great animal of the world, formed it? Cer- 
tainly, we must not think it to be any particular animal, since nothing 
can be perfect, which is inade according to an imperfect copy. Let 
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us therefore conclude it to be that animal, which containeth all other 
animals in it as its perts. For that intelligible world containeth ail 
intelligible animals in it, inthe same manner as this sensible world 
doth us, and other sensible animals.—Wherefore Plato himself, here 
and elsewhere, speaking obscurely of this intelligible world, and the 
ideas of it, no wonder, if many of his Pagan followers have absurdly 
made so many distinct animals and gods of them. Amongst whom 
Apuleius accordingly would tefer all the civil and poetic gods of the 
Pagans (I mean their gods, properly so called invisible) to this intelli- 
gible world of Plato’s, and those several ideas of it. Neither was Apu- 
leius singular in this, bat others of the Pagan theologers did the like ; 
as, for example, Julian in his book against the Christians : }Os0v¢ ovo- 
pates Tare sovg éuparsis, qs0v, xab calgyny, cotga xat ovgaroy, ald ov- 
TOL TY AEPUYEY sioLY sixorEs’ O MasvopeVos TOiG OPI aluoIs HdsoG, TOD YoOYTAU 
xai py parvousvou’ xai naliy, 9) pasvousyy toig OPI adpois Ney cednyy, xad 
thy Gotguy Exactoy, sixoves sist ta vontiy’ dxelyous ovy tos agardis 
Ssoug dvunagyortas xa} cvyunagyortas, xal dE avtov tov Snssovgyov yeyrn-. 
Sivtag, xoi ngowkFortas, 6 Waray oldsy* sixores ov qnolv 6 Snusovgyoc 6 
nag aitg, Deol, meds tos aqaris léyar, Peav, tay dupavar Sylovose- 
xosvog O8 appotégny Snurovgyos ovtos datsy, 6 texvnoapevos Opavoy xai vir, 
xai Salacoay, xai oteq ysrica¢g ta Toltow apyetvma’ Plato, indeed, 
speaketh of certain visible gods, the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
and the heaven ; but these are all but images of other invisible gods ; 
that visible sun, which we see with our eyes, is but an image of another 
intelligible and invisible one : so likewise the visible moon, and every 
ove of the stars, are but the images and resemblances of another moon, 
and of other stars intelligible. Wherefore Plato acknowledged also 
these other invisible gods, inexisting and coexisting with the Demiur- 
gus, from whom they were generated and produced. That Demiurgus 
in him thus bespeaking these invisible and intelligible gods : Ye gods 
of gods, that is, ye invisible gods, who are the gods and causes of the 
visible gods. There is.one common maker therefore of both these 
kinds of gods ; who first of all made a. heaven, earth, sea, and stars, in 
the intelligible world, as the archetypeg and paradigms of these in the 
sensible. — Where St. Cyril in his Confutation writeth thus ; “Boss dé 
Sis rovta” 6 yevvaios iptv Tovluavos, tag Wéas PotlerDas xatadnlov», as 
rots pay ovclas, xat iqertavas xaF savtag diiozuelteras Mdareoy, nots 08 
xat dyvolag elvas Ssov dSsogl{eras ninv dame neg ay Eyos, nei tolg avrow 
padytais anagadextoy elvas pact toy éxi reds loyoy of savza teyvizas* to 
yao dn yargixw, gyciy o "Aguototilyg, tegetiouata yag iors, xad a tater, 
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ovdév mQ0¢ tov doyoy. This our excellent Julian, by his intelligible and 
invisible gods, seems here to mean those ideas, which Plato sometimes 
contends to be substances, and to subsist alone by themselves, and 
sometimes again determineth to be nothing but notions or conceptions 
in the mind of God. But however the matter be, the skilful in this 
kind of learning affirm, that these ideas have been rejected by Plato’s 
own disciples ; Aristotle discarding them as figments, or at least such, 
as being mere notions, could have no real causality and influence apon 
things.—But the meaning of this Pagan theology may be more fully 
understood from what the same St. Cyril thus further objecteth against 
it: Wgogenaye: 8 ote xa} tev dupavey xal rev vomrar Snusovpyos boty O 
Toy Slow Fe0s, O yiY Kad OvEaYoY tTeyynoduEros, ote TolyUY, xata xal AUTOS 
Dtomsodoynxsy evagyaic, tovtew ta: xgxelvow yevsotoupyos dotiy O ayéryntoS 
Seng, nag €F avrov yeyevviioFas gyoly aitovs, cvrvundozey te xai dvunaeyey 
GUIG, TOG, cE Ot, TH Ayerniite Geo cUvuNdgkes tO yevyntoy ; évunates Oe 
MATA WOLOY ToUTOY ; Hutis psy yag ayéyyntoy Orta tov TOU Osol loyoy, evyy— 
mapyey avayxales ty pioarts OicyvpilousPa, xa dvunaoyay piv atte, 
noorddecy Ob yevyntcig & atrot* o Od ye tis Tdtevog svpacieneing ovrnyo— 
90s axing, aydventoy uéy elvar gnol toy avenate Seo’ évunagyay Os xa 
a aitod yevynDNjvas xai mgoddetv tovs mag ecvrov yeyororas, ta ndyta xv— 
xtsy neh cvyyéov’ The sense whereof seems to be this : Julian addeth, 
that the God of the universe, who made heaven and earth, is alike the 
Demiurgus, both of these sensible, and of the other intelligible things. 
If therefore the ingenite God be alike the creator of both, how can he 
affirm those things, that are created by him, to coexist with and inexist 
mhim?f How can that, which is created, coexist with the ingenite 
God ? but much less can it inexist in him. For we Christians indeed 
affirm, that the unmade Word of God doth of necessity coexist with 
and inexist in the Father, it proceeding from him, not by way of crea- 
tion, but of generation. But this defender of Platonic trifles, acknow- 
ledging the supreme God to be ingenite, affirmeth, notwithstanding, 
those thmgs, which were made and created by him, to inexist in him ; 
thus mingling and confounding aH things.— Where, notwithstanding, 
Julian and the Platonic Pagans would in all probability reply, that 
those ideas of the intelligible and archetypal world (which is the first 
Nois, or Intellect) proceeding from the highest hypostasis, and original 
Deity, by way of necessary and eternal emanation, are no more to be 
accounted creatures, than the Christian doyos; and therefore might, 
with as little absurdity, be said to exist with and in that first original 
Deity. But besides, the same Julian, elsewhere in that book of his, 
accommodates this Platonic notion also to the Pagan gods in particular, 
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in like manner as Apuleius had done before, he writing of Aesculapius 
after this canting way : “O yag Zevs, é» piv roils vontois é savtois tor 
"Aoxinnioy éyévynaey, sic 86 thy iy dic tig Gllov yorluou Lag déqyver- 
ovtos éxi vig &§ otpavo’ ommocusvos mgddoy, évoudac piv dy avPgunov 
Hogg regi yy “Exidavgoy égpayn, etc. Jupiter, amongst the intelligible 
things, generated out of himself A°sculapius, and by the generative life 
of the sun manifested him here upon earth, he coming down from hea- 
ven, and appearing in a human form, first about Epidaurus, and from 
thence extending his salutary power or virtue over the whole earth. — 
Where sculapius is, first of all, the eternal idea of the medicinal art 
or skill generated by the supreme God in the intelligible world ; which 
afterward, by the vivific influence of the sun, was incarnated, and 
appeared in a human form at Epidaurus. This is the doctrine of that 
Julian, who was so great an opposer of the incarnation of the eterna! 
Logos in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Neither was this doctrine of many 
intelligible gods, and powers eternal (of which the archetypal world 
consisteth), first invented by Platonic Pagans, after the times of Chris- 
tianity, as some might suspect ; but that there was such a thing extant 
before amongst them also, may be concluded from this passage of 
Philo’s : Eis wy 5 Geog apvdirovg msgs oritoy Eyer Suvapsig agoryots xas 
autnglovs tol yevousvou nucas: 3b av tovtey tir Suvcpswy, 6 aodpatos 
xa vontos énayn xdopos, 10 ToD paswopusvou tovds agyérunoy, Wioug aopators 
cvotaGels, aanep OUTS opacity Sgatocis* xesanlayévtes ovr tivic thy ixa- 
tigou tiv xoopeY .pvaty, ov povor Ohous sePeiwoay, alia xai ta xadlota 
tay dv avtoig psy, ijlioy, xal celnyny, xai toy cipunarta ovgavoy, linap 
ows aideadivtes Geovs éxaiscac Though God be but one, yet hath he 
about himself innumerable auxiliatory powers, all of them salutiferous, 
and procuring the good of that which is made, etc. Moreover, by 
these powers, and out of them, is the incorporeal and intelligible world 
compacted, which is the archetype of this visible world, that consisting 
of invisible ideas, as this doth of visible bodies. Wherefore, some ad- 
miring, with a kind of astonishment, the nature of both these worlds, 
have not only deified the whole of them, bat also the most excellent 
parts in them, as the sun, and the moon, and the whole heaven, which 
they scruple not at all to call gods.—Where Philo stems to speak of a 
double sun, moon, and heaven, as Julian did, the one sensible, the 
other intelligible. Moreover, Plotinus himself sometimes complies with 
this notion, he calling the ideas of the Divine Intellect vontots Seobc, 
intelligible gods ;—as in that place before cited, where he exhorteth 
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men, ascending upward above the soul of the world, Seots prety voq- 
tots, to praise the intelligible gods—that is, the Divine intellect, which 
as he elsewhere! writeth, is both cic xaé wodloi, one and many. 

We have now given a fall account of Apuleias’s sense in that book 
De Deo Socratis, concerning the civil and poetical ‘Pagan gods ; 
which was not to assert a multitude of substantial and eternal deities or 
minds independent in them, but only to reduce the vulgar theology of 
the Pagans, both their civil and poetical, into some conformity with the 
natural, real, and philosophic theology ; and this according to Platonic 
principles, Wherein many other of the Pagan Platonists, both before 
and after Christianity, concurred with him ; they making the many 
Pagan invisible gods to be really nothing but the eternal ideas of the 
Divine InteHect (called by them the parts of the intelligible and arche- 
typal world), which they supposed to have been the paradigms and 
patterns, according to which this sensible world, and all particular 
things therein, were made, and upon which they depended, they being 
only participations of them. Wherefore, though this may well be 
Jooked upon as a monstrous extravagancy in these Platonic philoso- 
phers, thus to talk of the Divine ideas, or the intelligible and arche- 
typal paradigms of things, not only as substantial, but also as so many 
several animais, persons, and gods ; it being their hamor thus upon all 
slight occasions to multiply gods : yet nevertheless must it be acknow- 
ledged, that they did at the very same time declare all these to have 
been derived from one supreme Deity, and not only so, bat also to exist 
in it; as they did likewise at other times, when unconcerned in this 
business of their Pagan Polytheism, freely acknowledge all these intel- 
ligible ideas to be really nothing else but vonpete, conceptions in the 
mind of God—or the first Intellect (though not such slight accidental 
and evanid ones, as those conceptions and modifications of our haman 
souls are) ; and, consequently, not to be so many distinct substances, 
persons, and gods (much leas independent ones), but only so many 
partial considerations of the Deity. 

What a rabble of invisible gods and goddesses the Pagans had, 
besides those their dii nobiles, and dii majoram gentium, their noble 
and greater gods (which were the consentes and selecti), hath been 
already showed out of St. Austin, from Varro, and others ; as namely, 
Dea Mena, Deus Vagitanus, Dea Levana, Dea Cunina, Diva Ramina, 
Diva Potina, Diva Educa, Diva Paventina, Dea Venilia, Dea Ageno- 
ria, Dea Stimula, Dea Strenua, Dea Numeria, Deus Consus, Dea Sen- 
tia, Deus J ugatinus, Dea Virginensis, Deus Mutinus. To which might 
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be added more out of other places of the same St. Austin, as Dea De- 
verra, Deus Domiducus, Deus Domitius, Dea Manturna, Deus Pater 
Subigus, Dea Mater Prema, Dea Pertunda, Dea Rusina, Dea Colla- 
tina, Dea Vallonia, Dea Seia, Dea Segetia, Dea Tutilina, Deus Nodo- 
tus, Dea Volutina, Dea Patelena, Dea Hostilina, Dea Flora, Dea Lac- 
turtia, Deo Matura, Dea Runcina. Besides which, there are yet so 
many more of these Pagan gods and goddesses extant in other writers, 
as that they cannot be all mentioned or enumerated by us ; divers 
whereof have every small, mean, and contemptible offices assigned to 
them, as their ‘names for the most part do,imply ; some of which are 
such, as that they were not fit to be here interpreted. From whence it 
plainly appears, that there was ynédy aSsoy, nothing at all without a 
God—to these Pagans, they having so strong a persuasion, that Divine 
Providence extended itself to all things, and expressing it after this 
manner, by assigning to etery thing in nature, and every part of the 
world, and whatsoever was done by men, some particular god or god- 
dess by name, to preside over it. Now, that the intelligent Pagans 
should believe in good earnest, that all these invisible gods and god- 
desses of theirs were so many several substantial minds, or understand- 
ing beings eternal and unmade, really existing in the world, is a thing 
in itself utterly incredible. For how could any possibly persuade them- 
selves, that there was one eternal unmade mind or spirit ; which, for 
example, essentially presided over the rockings of infant’s cradles, and 
nothing else ? another over the sweeping of houses ? another over ears 
of corn 7? another over the husks of grain ? and another over the knots 
of straw and grass, and the like? And the case is the very same for 
those other noble gods of theirs (as they call them), the consentes and 
selecti ; since there can be no reason given, why those should, all of 
them, be so many substantial and eternal spirits self-existent or un- 
made, if none of the other were such. Wherefore, if these be not all 
so many several substantial and eternal minds, so many self-existing 
and independent deities, then must they, of necessity, be either several 
partial considerations of the Deity, viz. the several manifestations of the 
Divine Power and Providence personated, or else inferior ministers of 
the same. And thus have we already showed, that the more high- 
flown and Platonic Pagans (as Julian, Apuleius, und others) understood 
these consentes and select gods, and all the other invisible ones, to be 
really nothing else bat the ideas of the intelligible and-archetypal world 
(which is the Divine Intellect) ; that is, indeed, but partial considera- 
tions of the Deity, as virtually and exemplarily containing all things : 
whilst others of them, going in a more plain and easy way, concluded 
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these gods of theirs to be all of them bat several names and notions of 
the one supreme Deity, according to the various manifestations of its 
power in the world ; as Seneca’ expressly affirmeth, not only concern- 
ing Fate, Nature, and Fortune,etc. but also Liber Pater, Hercules, and 

Mercary (before mentioned by him), that they were “ omnia ejasdem 

Dei nomina, varie utentis sua potestate,” all names of one and the same 

God, as diversely using his power ;—Zenoin Laertius® concludes and as 
of all the rest : or else (which amounts to the same thing), that they 
were the several powers and virtues of one God fictitiously personated 
and deified ; as the Pagans in Eusebius apologize for themselves, that 

they did *Ssonouiy tas aogarovs Suvapeis aitod tov éxi nary, deify noth- 
ing but the invisible powers of that God, which is.over all.—Neverthe- 
less, because those several powers of the supreme God were not sup- 
posed to be all executed immediately by himself, but by certain other 

inoveyo: Suvayes, subservient ministers under him, appointed to preside 

over the several things of nature, parts of the world, and affairs of man- 

kiod (commonly called demons) ; therefore were those gods sometimes 

taken also for such subservient spirits or demons collectively ; as per- 

haps in this of Epictetus : “Mote 6 Gipugog xveiou ;s Star aite Sotn, © 

Pideiots, 7 tH Aidly- oé yag ovx éxoinoty 6 Seog taplay tev avipey, alla 

tov Mloloy’ When will Zephyrus, or the west wind, blow? When it 

seemeth good to himself or to solus ; for God hath not made thee 

steward of the winds, but Aolus. 

But for the fuller clearing of the whole Pagan theology, and espe- 
cially this one point thereof, that their Zolv9dta was in great part noth- 
ing else but Mohverupia, their Polytheism, or multiplicity of gods — 
mothing but the polyonomy of one god, or his being called by many 
personal proper names, two things are here requisite to be further taken 
notice of; first, that, according to the Pagan theology, God was con- 
ceived to be diffused throughout the whole world, to permeate and per- 
vade all things, to exist in all things, and intimately to act all things, 
Thus we observed before out of Horus Apollo,® that the Egyptian the- 
ologers conceived of God, as tot xovros xdcpov 10 Ssqxov nyse, a spirit 
pervading the whole world ;—as likewise they concluded Sdiza Seot 
undiy Glas curvectava:, that nothing at all consisted without God. — 
Which same theology was universally entertained also amongst the 
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Greeks. For thus Diogenes the Cynic, in Laertius,! aizet navre 
siggn, all things are full of him—And Aristotle, or the writer De Plau- 
tis, makes God not only to comprehend the whole world, but also to be 
an inward principle of life in animals ; *rig ovv don 5 Goxh 5 dy th yurt 
100 Coov; 21 adlo, 2 uy 10 sbyevec Coioy, O tov Olipardy mequodsueL, TO” HAsO, 
4a dota, xai tog nlavitas. - What is the principle in the life or soul of 
animals? Certainly no ather than that noble animal (or living being) 
that encompasses and surrounds the whole heaven, the sun, the stars, 
and the planets —Sextus Empiricus thus represents the sense of Pytha- 
goras, Empedociles, and ali the Italic philosophers ; 247 povor spix 90g 
GAljlous nai wgog tovc Ssoig sival teva xowvevlar, Glia xai neds ta Gheyes 
td Caur: ty yag tnapyauy mvetua 0 3s mevtic xocpod Oijx0r, wuyee t90~ 
Mov, to nad évovy Hudic.meo¢ éxéiva’ That we men have not only a con- 
junction amongst ouraelres with one another, but also with the gods 
above.us, and with brute animals below us ; because there is but one 
spirit, which, like a soul, pervades the whole world, and unites-all the 
parts thereof together. — Clemens Alexandrinus writeth thus of the 
Stoics, 4d:a xaons ving, xed dia tig ateporarns to Sesovy Ssyxay Aéyoves 3 
they affirm, that God doth pervade all the matter of the universe, and 
even the most vile parts thereof—which that father seems to dislike ; 
as also did Tertullian,> when he represented their doctrine thus ; 
“ Stoici volunt Deum sic per materiam decucarrisse, qaamodo mel per 
favos ;” the Stoics will have God so to run through the matter, as the 
honey doth the combs. Strabo testifies of the ancient Indian Brach- 
mans, aes modlcy ross “Eno opodoteiv, ore yag yernros 0 xoapog xak 
pIagros diye xexelvoug, Ot8 Croixaiy avtoy xxi roto D206, 86 olev Srans~ 
gotryxsy avtov: That in many things they philosophized after the 
Greekish manner, as when they affirm, that the world had a beginning, 
and that it would be corrupted, and that the maker governor thereof 
pervades the whole of it.—The Latins also fully agreed withthe Greeks 
in this; for though Seneca somewhere’ propounds this question, 
“‘Utram extrinsecus operi suo circumfusus sit Deus, an toti inditus %” 
Whether God be only extrinsically circumfused about bis work, the 
world, or inwardly insinuating do pervade it all? yet himself else- 

1 Lib. vi. segm. 37. p. 338. 

® Lib. i. cap. i. [tom. iv. oper. Arist. p. 492.] 
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where! answers it, when he calls God “ Divinum spiritum per omnia, 
maxima, ac minima, equali intentione diffusum :” a Divine spirit, dif- 
fused through all things, whether the smallest or greatest, with equal 
intention. God, in Quintilian’s theology,* is ‘‘ spiritas omnibus parti- 
bus immistus ;” and “ lile fusus per omnes rerum nature partes spiri- 
tus,” a spirit which insinuates itself into, and is mingled with, all the 
parts of the world; and that spirit which is diffused through all the 
parts of nature. Apuleius® likewise affirmeth ‘‘ Deum omnia permea- 
re,” that God doth permeate all things; and that “ nulla res est tam 
prestantibus viribus, que viddata Dei auxilio, sui natura contenta sit ;” 
there is nothing so excellent or powerful, as that it could be content 
with its own nature alone, void of the Divine aid or influence. And 
again, ‘‘ Dei prestantiam, non jam cogitatio sola, sed oculi, et aures, 
et sensibilis substantia .comprehendit ;” that God is not only present to 
our cogitation, but also to our very eyes and ears, in all these sedsible 
things. —Servius, agreeably with this doctrine of the ancient Pagans, de- 
termineth, that ‘‘ nulla pars elementi sine Deo est,” that there is no part 
of the elements devoid of god.— And’ that the poets fully closed with 
the same theology, is evident from those known passages of theirs, 
“ Jovis omnia plena,’4 and peotad 38 dios nacas piv ayusai,' etc. i. e. 
“All the things of nature, aad parts of the world, are fall of God :’"°— 
as also from this of Virgil : 





Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, celumque profundum. 


Lastly, We shall observe, that both Plato and Anaxagoras, who 
neither of them confounded God with the world, but kept them both 
distinct, and affirmed God to be ovder? ususypévor,” unmingled with any 
thing ;—nevertheless concluded, atroy mavta xoopeiy ta moaypata See 
naytev iovte, that he did order and govern all things passing through 
and pervading all things ;—which is the very same with that doctrine 
of Christian theologers,® to» Seo dia navrow capyryog Sijxey, that God 
permeates and passes through all things, unmixedly.—Which Plato al- 
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so there in his Cratylus, plainly making déxacoy to be a name for God, 
etymologizeth it from d:a iov, i.e. passing through all things, and 
thereupon gives us the best account of Heraclitus’s theosophy, that is 
any where extant (if not rather a fragment of Heraclitus’s own) in these 
words ; dcos yag )yotrras t0 nay sivar éy nogelg, to péy OLY avtOv b10- 
AapBavovor tocovrey 1 sivas, otoy ovdév Aldo 7 yoosiv: Osa 88 tovso” nav- 
10¢ elvad 14 Sisksov, 3s” oF xavta ta yiyvcpeva ylyverOon* elvas Vi tayvoroy 
tobto xai lertoretoy, ov yoo ay SivacGcs Glens Oia tov Sytog ives mavtoG, 
sb py Aentoratoy te 7y, woTe ALTO pndéy oTeyeY, nai tayLaTOY, Gots yoHOSas 
doneg iotiies toic Gloss, duced 86 od éxitgoneias ta lla ndyta daioy, tov- 
0 T0 Ovopee éxlyjIy DOPds Slxatoy, svotouias Evyexc, thy TOU x Sbvapsy xQ0T- 
AaSov- They who affirm the universe to be in constant motion, sup- 
pose a great part thereof to do nothing else but move and change ; but 
that there is something, which passes through and pervades this whole 
universe, by which all those things that are made, are made ; and ‘this 
is both the most swift and the most subtile thing ; for it could not oth- 
erwise pass through all things, were it not so subtile, that nothing could 
keep it out or hinder it; and it must be most swift, that it may use all 
things, as if they stood stil], that. so nothing might escape it. Sined 
therefore this doth preside over, and order all things, permeating and 
passing through them, it is called dixaioy, quasi Stator ; the letter kappa 
being only taken in for the more handsome pronunciation.—Here we 
have therefore Heraclitus’s description of God, namely this ; 10 Aexto- 
faroy xal 0 taysotoy, Sia navtog Sistsor, 3s” oF navta ta ysyvopueva ylyve- 
tat, that most subtile and most swift substance, which permeates and 
passes through the whole universe, by which all things that are made, 
are made.—Now, saith Plato, some of these Heraclitics say, that this is 
fire, others, that it is heat; but he, deriding both these conceits, con- 
cludes with Anaxagoras, that it is a perfect mind, unmixed with any 
thing ; which yet permeating and passing through all things, frames, 
orders, and disposes all. 

Wherefore this being the universally received doctrine of the Pa- 
gans, that God was a spirit or substance diffused through the whole 
world, which permeating and inwardly acting all things, did order all ; 
no wonder if they called him, in several parts of the world and things 
of nature, by several names; or, to use Cicero’s language,! no wonder, 
if “‘ Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei, per terras Ceres, per ma- 
ria Neptunus,” etc. if God, pervading the nature of every thing, were in 
the earth called Ceres, in the sea Neptune, in the air Juno, etc.—And 
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this very account does Paulus Orosius (in his historic work against the 
Pagans dedicated to St. Austin) give of the original of the Pagan Poly- 
theism ; '“‘ Quidam, dum in noiultis Deum credunt, multos Deos, indis- 
creto timore, finxerunt ;” that some, whilst they believe God to be in 
many things, have therefore, out of an indiscreet fear, feigned many 
gods :—in which words he intimates, that the Pagans’ many gods were 
really but several names of one God as existing in many things, or in 
the several parts of the world, as the same ocean is called by several 
nameg, as beating upon several shores. 

Secondly, the Pagan theology went sometimes yet a strain higher, 
they ‘not only thas supposing God to pervade the whole world, and to 
be diffused through all things (which as yet keeps up some difference 
and distinction betwixt God and the world), but also himself to be in a 
manner all things. That the ancient Egyptian theology, from whence 
the theologies of other nations were derived, ran so high as this, is ev} 
dent from that excellent monument of Egyptian antiquity, the Saitic in- 
acription often mentioned, ‘‘ I am all that was, is, and shall be.” And 
the Trismegistic books insisting so much every where upon this notion 
that God is all things (as hath been observed) renders it the more pro- 
bable, that they were not all counterfeit and supposititious; but that, 
according to the testimony of Jamblichus, they did at least contain 
Sofas ‘Eguaixag, some of the old Theutical or Hermaical philoeopby in 
them. And from Egypt, in all probability, was this doctrine by Orphe- 
us derived into Greece, the Orphic verses themselves ranping much up- 
on this strain, and. the Orphic theology being thus epitomized by Ti- 
motheus, the chrohographer ; ‘‘ That all things were made by God, 
and that himeelf is all things.” To this purpose is that of Lechylus, 
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Et terra, et eether, et poli arx est Jupiter, 
Et cuncta solus, et aliquid sublimius. 
And again, 
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Nunc ut implacabilis — 
Apparet ignis: nunc tenebris, nunc aqua 
Par ille cerni: simulat interdum feram, 
Tonitrua, ventos, fulmina, et nubila. 


As also this of Lucan, amongst the Latins, 


————-Superos quid querimus ultra? ° 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris.! 


Whereunto agree also these passages of Seneca the philosopher,® “Quid 
est Deus? Quod. vides totum, et quod non vides, totum.” And 3“ Sic 
solus est omnia; opus suum et extra et intra tenet?” What is God ? 
he is all that you see, and all that you do not see. And he alone is all 
things, be containing his own work net only without, but also within.— 
Neither was this the doctrine only of those Pagans, who held God to be 
the soul of the world, and consequently the whole animated world to be 
the supreme Deity, but of those others also, who conceived of God as 
an abstract mind, superior to the mundane soul, or rather as a simple 
monad, superior to mind also; as those philosophers, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Melissus, who described God to be one and all things, 
they supposing, that, because all things were from him, they must needs 
have been first in a manner in him, and himself all things. With 
which agreeth the author of the Asclepian Dialogue, when he maketh 
Unus omnia,.and Creator omnium, One all things and the Creator of 
all things, to be but equivalent expressions; and when he affirmeth, 
that before things were made, “ in eo jam tunc erant, unde nasci haba- 
erunt ;” they then existed in him from whom afterwards they proceeded. 
—So likewise the other Trismegistic books, when they give this ac- 
count of God’s being both all things that are, and all things that are 
not, ta py yao oytea épavigwcs, tu 32 py Gyre izes dy davsg, because those 
things, that are, he hath manifested from himeelf, and those things, that 
are not, he still containeth within himself ;—or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pressed, he doth xgvxtssy, hide them and conceal them in himself. And 
Orphic verses gave this same account likewise of God’s being all things, 
Havia 1a3¢ xguyac, etc. because he first concealed and hid them all 
within himself before they were made, and thence afterward from 
himself displayed them, and brought them forth into light: or because 

1 Lib. ix. v. 580. 

2 Natural. Queest. lib. i. Preefat. p. 485. tom. i. oper. 

3 De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. viii. p. 247. 
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_/ before they were produced, they were all contained together in the 
“ womb of God. 

Now this was not only a further ground of that seeming Polytheism 
amongst the Pagans, which was really nothing but the polyonymy of 
one God, and their personating his several powers ; but also of another 
more strange and puzzling phenomenon in their theology, namely, their 
personating also the parts of the world inanimate, and things of nature, 
and bestowing the names of gods and goddesses upon them. It was 
before observed out of Moschopulus, that the Pagans did &? ovopess 
sors 13 Suvapsy Ezor, xab tov Exotatovrta toity Deov ovopatew,! call the 
things in oature and the gods, which presided over them, by one and 
the same name. —As for example, they did not only call the god, which 
presideth over those arts that operate by fire, Hephestus or Vulcan, but 
also fire itself: and Demeter or Ceres was not only taken by them for 
that god, who was suppoeed to give corn and frnits, but also for corn 
itself. So Dionysus or Bacchus did not only signify the god that giveth 
wine, but also wine itself. And he instancing further? in Venus, and 
Minerva, and the Muses, concludes the same universally of all the rest. 
Thus Arnobius, in his book against Pagans, “in usu sermonis vestri, 
Martem pro pugna eppellatis, pro aqaa Neptunum, Liberum Patrem 
pro vino, Cererem pro pane, Minervam pro stamine, pro obsecnus li- 
bidinis Venerem.” Now we will not deny, but that this was some- 
times done metonymically, the efficient cause and the ruling or govern- 
ing principle, being put for the effect, or that which was ruled and 
governed by it. And thus was war frequently styled Mars; and that 
of Terence may be taken also in this sense,® “ Sine Cerere et Libero 
friget Venus.” And Plutarch (who declares his great dislike of this 
kind of language) conceives, that there was no more at first in it than 
this ; doxeg jysic tov ovotpevoy Aiflia Tatavos, aveioFai payer Mlateve, 
nad, Mévavdgoc tov inoxgiver Das 14 Mevardgov woujpata txotwipsvoy, ov- 
zg ixsivol, tog tay Seow ovopacs ta toy Fedy Japa xai momjpata xaleiv 
cin dpeldovt0, tipcrytss imo yosiac. xal ceuyvrovte¢’ As we, when one 
buys the books of Plato, commonly say that he buys Plato; and when 
one acts the plays of Menander, that he acts Menander ; 80 did the 
ancients not spare to call the gifts and effects of the gods, by the. names 
of those gods respectively, thereby honoring them also for their utility. 
—But he grants, that afterward this language was by ignorant persons 
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abused, and carried on farther, and that not without great impiety; of 
34 bozego: anaevteg Ssyopevos xai auaddc svaateéportes, dni tdv¢ Fsovs 
14 HAON. Td xa Tag agoVolos THY avayxulew xa atoxUWLUS, Pray yevéots 
xad pogas, ov mpocayogsvortes povoy, alia xal voullovres, aroney xai 
teragaypéve Sotay aitovs évéenixoay’ Their followers mistaking them, 
and thereupon ignorantly attribating the passions of fruits (their appear- 
ances and occultations) to the gods themselves, that preside over them, 
and so not only calling them, but also thinking them to be the genera- 
tions and corruptions of the gods, have by this means filled themselves 
with absurd and wicked opinions.— Where Plutarch well condemns th2 
vulgar both amongst the Egyptians and Greeks, for that, in their. mourn- 
ful solemnities, they sottishly attributed to the gods the passions be- 
longing to the fruits of the earth, thereby indeed making them to be gods. 
Nevertheless the inanimate parts of the world, and things of nature, 
were frequently deified by the Pagans, not only thus metonymically, but 
also in a further sense, as Cicero plainly declares; ‘‘Tum illud,.quod 
erat a Deo natum, nomine ipsius Dei® nuncupabant, ut cum fruges 
Cererem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum: tum autem res ipsa, in 
qua vis inest major, sic appellatur, ut ea ipsa res nominetur Deus.” 
Both that which proceeds from God, is called by the name of.a god, as 
corn is sometimes thus called Ceres, and wine Liber ; and also whatso- 
ever hath any greater force in it, that thing itself is often called a god 
too. Philo also thus represents the religion of the Pagans, as first dei- 
fying corporeal inanimate things, and then bestowing those proper per- 
sonal names upon them: “éxtsPaoxacs yao of psy tas técoagus agyas, 
viv, xai Bug, xa Giga, xad wig? os 3° ihioy xai celyyyy xai tous Glhous 
nlayiras, xat anlayéic aotégas’ of O& povoy toy ovgavoy, of Os vipnayta 
xoouor tov 3° avetdta xai moscButatoy, toy -yernty>, tow Aexorta tic 
psyalne mokews, OY OTQATIAQYTY TiS ANTINTOV OTEATIAS, TOY xUBsoYATHY O¢ 
Osxovouts curngluag cel anavta, nagexndvparto, pevdaripous npocgnosus 
éxelvors excoenuloartes, iégas Etegos xalovos yug thy yy Kogyy, Inuntga, 
TMhovrova: thy 84 Fulaccoy Hoaedéva, Saluovas évadloug tnagzous aire 
moovavanlattortes, etc. “Hoay 34 tov asga, xai to nve “Hoay dé tov aiga 
uad 10 Ug “Heparotoy, xai joy Ancllwva, xa} celnyny” Agreuy, etc. Some 
have deified the four elements, the earth, the water, the air and the fire, 
some the sun and the moon, and the planets and fixed stars: others the 
heaven, others the whole world. But that highest and most ancient 
Being, the parent of all things, the chief prince of this great city, and 
the emperor of this invincible army, who governeth all things salutifer- 
1 Ibid. 2 De N: D. 1. ii. p. 222. (cap. xxiii. p. 2967. 
3 De Decal. p. 751, 752. 
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ously, him have they covered, concealed, and obscured, by bestowing 
counterfeit personal names of gods upon each of these things. For the 
earth they called Proserpina, Pluto, and Ceres ; the sea Neptane, under 
whom they place many demons and nymphs also as his inferior minis- 
ters; the air Juno; the fire Vulcan; the sun Apollo; the moon Diana, 
etc. and dissecting the heaven into two hemispheres, one above the 
earth, the other under it, they call these the Dioscuri, feigning them to 
live alternately one one day, and the other another.—We deny not here 
but that the four elements, as well as the sun, moon, and stars, were 
supposed by some of the Pagans to be animated with particular souls of 
their own, (which Ammianus Marcellinus' seems principally to call 
“spiritus elementorum,” the spirit of the elements—worshipped by Juli- 
an) and upon that account to be so many inferior gods themselves. 
Notwithstanding which, that the inanimate parts of these were also 
deified by the Pagans, may be concluded from hence ; because Plato, 
who in his Cratylus etymologizeth Dionysius from giving of wine, and 
elsewhere calls the fruits of the earth® 1a dapntgos Saige, the gifts of 
Ceres—doth himeelf nevertheless, in compliance with this vulgar speech, 
call wine and water as mingled together in a glass (or cup)-to be drunk, 
gods: where he affirmeth, that a city ought to be 3ixyy xgaty pos xexpapirgy, 
od pasvopevoc piv olvoc dyxeyuptvos (si, tolafousyos 3d ino viqortos Exégev 
Dood xalyy xoveviay laBer, avyaSor moue xa pétgroy axegyazetas, Bo tem- 
pered, as in a cup, where the furious wine poured out bubbles and 
sparkles, but being corrected by another sober god, (that is, by water) 
both together make a good and moderate portion.—Cicero also tells us, 
that before the Roman admirals went to sea, they were wont to offer up 
@ sacrifice to the waves. But of this more afterward. However, it is 
certain, that mere accidents and affections of things in nature were by 
these Pagans commonly-personated and deified ; as Time, in Sophocles’ 
Electra,‘ is a god; Xgorxog yag stpagys Ga0c, for time is an easy god— 
and Love, in Plato’s Symposium, where it is wondered at, that no poet 
had ever made a hymn 29 “Egut: rylixovte Sytt xed rovovry Seq, to Love, 
being euch and so great a god.—Though the same Plato, in his Phile- 
bus, when Protarchus had called Pleasure a goddess too, was not willing 
to comply so far there with vulgar speech ; 10 8° duo Séos, & Iperraoys, 
Geb npogta tam Sealy ovdpata ovx tots xat tvSounoy, ella niga tov 
peylotoy pefov' xual viv tyy pév “Apoodirny, cnn éxeivn ploy, satiny spece- 
yegsie, wav 38 qdovyy olda cic tots noillor My fear, O Protarchus, 
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concerning the names of the gods is extraordinary great: wherefore, as 
to Venus, I am willing to call her what shepleases to be called; but 
Pleasure, I know, is a various and multiform thing.— Wherefore it can- 
not be denied, but that the Pagans did in some sense or other deify or 
theologize all the parts of the world, and things of nature. Which we 
conceive to have been done at first upon no other ground than this, 
because God was supposed by them, not only to permeate and pervade 
all things, to be diffused through all, and to act in-and upon all, but 
also to be himself in a manner all things; which they expressed after 
this way, by personating the things of nature severally, and bestowing 
the names of gods and goddesses upon them. Only we shall here ob- 
serve, that this waé done espéocially (besides the greater parts of the 
world) to two sorts of things; first, such in which human utility was 
most concerned: thus Cicero,! “‘ Multe alie nature deorum ex mag- 
nis beneficiis eorum, non sine causa, et a Grecie sapientibus, et a 
majoribus nostris, constitute nominateque sunt:”’ Many other natures 
of gods have been constituted and nominated, both by the wise men of 
Greece, and by our ancestors, merely for the ‘great benefits received 
from them.—The reason whereof is thus given by him; ‘‘ Quia quic- 
quid magnam utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non sine divine 
bonitate erga homines fier) arbitrabantur:” Because they thought, 
that whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, this was not with- 
out the Divine goodness.—Secondly, such as were most wonderful and 
extraordinary, or surprising ; to which that of Seneca seems pertinent, 
“‘Magnorum fluminum capita veneramur ;* subita et ex abdito vasti' 
amnis eruptio aras habet; coluntur aquarum calentium fontes; et 
stagna quedam vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacravit.” We adore . 
the rising heads and springs of great rivers; every sudden and plentiful 
eruption of waters out of the hidden caverns of the earth hath its altars 
erected to it; and some pools have been made sacred for their immense 
profundity and opacity. 

Now this is. that, which is properly called the physiological theology 
of the Pagans, their personating ‘and deifying (in a certain sense) the 
things of nature, whether inanimate substances, or the affections of 
substances. A great part of which physiological theology was allegori- 
cally contained in the poetic fables ofthe gods. Eusebius, indeed, was 
of opinion, that those poetic fables were at first only historical and 
herological, but that afterwards some went about to allegorize them into 
physiological senses, thereby to make them seem the less impious and 
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ridiculous : ‘sour gy ta tig malasic Deoloylas, iy peroSalorts vios 
tivéc, xF8g nad eQUNY nipuértsc, Loyinertsgoy t8 Pilocopsly avzoUrtEs, 77 
Js puometigay tijs negli sav ictoplus Sotay eionyijcevto, czpvotégas 
seig piSoss noocenivorourtes, etc. Seganeicar Jé ovy Cpe os 1h RatTOLxOY 
sigecwloylas dpagtypa nooIupyDérees, ini puocxac Oinyjosis xui Ismplas rovs 
pudous petzoxevagayto’ Such was the ancient theology of the Pagans 
(namely, historical,of men deceased,that were worshipped for gods)which 
some late upetarts have altered, devising other philosophical and physiolo- 
gical senses of thoee histories of their gods, that they might thereby render 
them the more specious, and hide the impiety of them. For they being 
neither willing to abandon those fopperies of their forefathers, nor yet 
themselves able to bear the impiety of these fables (concerning the gods) 
according: to the literal sease of them have gone about to cure them 
thus by physiological interpretations.— Neither can it be doubted, but 
that there was some mixture of herology and history in the poetic my- 
thology; nor denied, that the Pagans of latter times, such as Porphy- 
rius and others, did excogitate and devise certain new allegorical senses 
of their own, such as never were intended ; Origen, before’ both him 
and ? Porphyry, noting this of the Pagans, that when the absurdity of 
their fables concerning the gods was objected and urged against them, 
some of them did xsgi rovrwy anoloyotpsvo: éx aldnyoglas xaragevyuy, 
apologizing for these things, betake themselves to allegories.—But long 
before the times of Christianity, those first Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, were famous for the great pains which they took in alle- 
gorizing these poetic fables of the gods. Of which Cotta in Cicero® 
thus; ‘“‘Magnam molestiam suscepit et minime necessariam primus 
Zeno, pest Cleanthes, deinde Chrysippus, commentitiarum fabularum 
reddere rationem, et vocabulorum, cur quidque ita appellatum sit, 
causas explicare. Quod cum facitis, illud profecto confitemini, longe 
aliter rem se habere atque hominum opinio sit ; eos, qui Dii appellantur, 
rerum naturas esse, non figuras Deorum.” Zeno first, and after him 
Cleanthes and Chrvsippus, took a great deal more pains than was need- 
ful, to give a reason of al those commentatious fables of the gods, and 
of the names¢hat every thing was called by. By doing which they 
confessed, that the matter was far otherwise than according to men’s 
opinion, inasmuch as they, who are called gods in them, were nothing 
but the nature of things. From whence it is plain, that, in the poetic 
theology, the Stoics took it for granted, that the natures of things were 
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personated and deified, and that those gods were not animal, nor indeed 
philosophical, but fictitious, and nothing but the things of nature alle- 
gorized. Origen also gives us a taste of Chryippus’s thus allegorizing, 
in the interpreting’ an obscene picture or table of Jupiter and Juno, in 
Samos ; déyss yag dy t0eig saveet ovyyeaupaow 6 oeurcs pilocopos, ots 
Cols oueQuatixous doyous tol Deol y Vin nagadetapsyy, Eye dy kavtij, aig 
RATAxdTUNTE tow lew’ Vin yao 7 dy ti xatE THY Tapoy yoagn, 7 “Hoa xal 
6 Seg 6 Zets. This grave philosopher, in his writings, saith, that mat~ 


ter having received the spermatic reasons of God, containeth them | 


within itself for the adorning of the whole world ; and.that Juno, in this 
picture in Samos, signifies Matter, and Jupiter God.—Upon which oc- 
casion that pious father adds, xai dia tavra 57 Hysis, xad dia tovs rosov- 
TOUS pUPous xad GAlous prolovs, ovds péyos Gyopatos Pélousy Jia xodsir roy 
éxi nao Seov, alla xadagay svocBaay sig tov Sguovgyoy aaxovrtes, ove 
pExQs OvOpatos zoulvousy ta tia’ For the sake of which, and innume- 
rable other such-like fables, we will never endure to cal] the God over 
all by the name of Jupiter, but, exercising pure piety towards the Ma- 
ker of the world, will take care not to defile Divine things with impure 
names.—And here we see again, according to Chrysippus’s interpreta- 
tion, that Hera or Juno was no animal nor real god, but only the nature 
of matter personated and deified; that is, a mere fictitious and poetic 
god. And we think it is unquestionably evident from Hesiod’s Theo- 
gonia, that many of these poetic fables, according to their first intention, 
were really nothing else but physiology aHegorized ; and consequently 
those gods nothing but the natures of things persenated and deified. 
Plato himself, though no friend to these poetic fables, plainly intimates 
as much, in his second De Rep.? xat Seopaylag ocas “Opngos nenolyxey, 
ov magadextéoy sig tyy moliv, OVE éy Umovolatc, menommpévac Ot a¥sU 
inovordv'G yag véos, ovy oldg te xglvey O, te te Undvot MELO pr}. The 
fightings of the gods, and such other things, as Homer hath 
feigned concerning them, ought not to be admitted into our common- 
wealth, whether they be delivered in way of allegory, or without allego- 
ries; because young men are not able to judge when it is an allegory, 
and when not.—And it appears from Dionysiws Halicarnass. that. this 
was the general opinion concerning the Greekish fables, that some of 
them were physically, and some tropologically allegorical :* pndeic 
Unolafos pe ayvody, ort tay  Eddgvixay pvIeoy siol reves avI-gonac yoryjowuos, 
of psy Encdaxvupsvor ta tig quoseag Eyya Ot adinyogias, 06 Jé nagauuPias 
ivexa ovyxsiuevos tay avIguneay ouppoger, etc. Let no man think me 
to be ignorant, that some of the Greekish fables are profitable to men, 
partly as declaring the works of nature by allegories, as being helpful 
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for human life, etc. Thus also Cicero, '‘‘ Alia quoque ex ratione, et 
quidem physica, magna fluxit multitado Deorum, qui induti speciefhu- 
mana fabulas poetis suppeditaverunt, hominum autem vitam supers 
tione omni refercerunt.” 

Eusebius, indeed, seems sometimes to cast it as an imputation 
upon the whole Pagan theology, that it did Secteur qv aprzoy ovclar, 
deify the inanimate nature—but this is properly to be understood of 
this part of their theology only, which was physiological, and of their 
mythology or poetic fables of the gods allegorized ; it being otherwise 
both apparently false, and all one as to make them downright Atheists. 
For he that acknowledges no animant God, as hath been declared, ac- 
knowledges no God at all, according to the true notion of him ; whether 
he derive all things from a fortuitous notion of matter, as Epicurus and 
Democritus did, or from a plastic and orderly, but senseless nature, 4s 
some degenerate Stoica, and Strato the perpen: whose Atheism 
seems to be thus described by Manilius :* 


Aut neque terra patrem novit, nec flamma, nec aér, 
Aut humor, faciuntque Deum per quatuor artus, 

Et mundi struxere globum, prohibentque requiri 
Ultra se quidquam. 


Neither ought this physiological theology of the Pagans, which con- 
sisted only in personating and deifying inanimate substances, and the 
natures of things, to be confounded (as it hath been by some late wri- 
ters) with that philosophical theology of Scevola, Varro and others, 
(which was called natural also, but in another sense, as true and real) 
it being indeed but a part of the poetical first, and aftefward of the 
political theology, and owing its original much to the fancies of poets, 
whose humor it was perpetually to personate things and natures. But 
the philosophic theology, properly so called, which, according to Varro,* 
was that, “de qua multos libros philosophi reliquerunt ;” as it admitted 
none but animal gods, and such as really existed in nature, (which 
therefore were called natural) namely one supreme, universal Numen, 
a perfect soul or mind comprehending all, and his txoveyoi Suvcysss, 
other inferior understanding beings his ministers created by him, such 
as stars and demons, so were all those personated gods, or natures of 
things, deified in the arcane theology, interpreted agreeably thereunto. 
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St. Austin often takes notice of the Pagans thus mingling, and, as 
it were, incorporating physiology with their theology, he justly con- 
demning the same : as in his forty-ninth epistle ; '‘ Neque illinc excu- 
santimpii sua sacrilega sacra et simulachra, quod eleganter interpretan- 
tur quid queeque significent : omnis quippe illa interpretatio ad ¢reatu- 
ram refertur, non ad creatorem, cui uni debetur servitus religionis, illa 
que ano nomine Latria Grmece appellatur.” Neither do the Pagans 
sufficiently excuse their sacrilegious rites and images from hence, be- 
cause they elegantly (and ingeniously) interpret, what each of those 
things signifieth. For this interpretation is referred to the creature, 
and not to the Creator, to whom alone belongeth religious worship, 
that which by the Greeks is called Latria——And again in his book De 
Civ. D. 1. vi. c. viii. “ At enim habent ista physiologicas quasdam 
(sicut aiunt) id est, naturalium rationum interpretationes. Quasi vero 
nos in hac disputatione physiologiam queramus, et non theologiam ; 
id est, rationem nature, et non Dei. Quamvis enim qui verus Deus 
est, non opinione sed natura sit Deus ; non tamen omnis natura Deus 
est.” But the Pagans pretend, that these things have certain physio- 
logical interpretations, or according to natural reasons; as if in this dis- 
putation we sought for physiology, and not theology, or the reason of 
nature, and not of God. For although the true God be not in opinion 
only, but in nature God, yet is not every nature God.—But certainly 
the first and chief ground of this practice of theirs, thus to theologize 
physiology, and deify (in one sense or other) all the things of nature, 
was no other than what has been already intimated, their supposing 
God to be not only diffused through the whole world, and in all things, 
but also in a manner all things; and that therefore he ought to be 
worshipped in all the things of nature, and parts of the world. 

Wherefore these personated gods of the Pagans, or those things of 
nature deified by them, and called gods and goddesses, were for all 
that by no means accounted, by the intelligent amongst them, true and 
proper gods. Thus Cotta in Cicero: *‘Cum fruges Cererem, vinum 
Liberum dicimus, genere nos quidem sermonis utimur usitato: sed 
ecquem tam amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum esse 
credat ?” Though it be very common and familiar language amongst 
us, to call corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus, yet who can think any one 
to be so mad, as to take that to be really a god, which he feeds upon ? 
—The Pagans really accounted that only for a god, by the worshipping 
and invoking whereof they might reasonably expect benefit to them- 
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selves, and therefore nothing was truly and-properly a god to them, but 
what was both substantial, and also animant and intellectual. For 
Plato! writes, that the atheistic wits of his time therefore concluded the 
sun and moon, and stars, not to be gods, because they were notnng 
but earth and stones (or a certain fiery matter) devoid of all under- 
standing and sense ; and for this cause, ovJéy tay avIeansiay necypa- 
cov poorsitay Svyaueve, unable to take notice of any human affairs. — 
And Aristotle® affirmeth concerning the gods in general, (py te xartes 
Uxudjqaciw avreve, ual évegysiy Goa, etc. that all men conceived them to 
live, and consequently to act, since they cannot be supposed to sleep 
perpetually as Endymion did—The Pagans universally conceived the 
gods to be happy animals; and Aristotle there concludes the happiness 
of them all to consist in contemplation. Lucretius himself would not 
debar men of that language (then vulgarly received amongst the Pa- 
gans) of calling the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, wine Bacchus, ard the 
Earth the mother of the gods too, provided that they did not think any 
of these, for all that, to be truly and really gods : 


3 Hic siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 
Conatituit fruges, et Bacchi nomine abuti | 
Mavolt, quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen ; 
Concedamus, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 
Esse deum matrem, dum non sit re tamen apse. 


And the reason, why the earth was not really a goddess, is thus given 
by him ; 


Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu. 


Because it is constantly devoid of all manner of sense-—Thus Balbus* 
in Cicero tells us, that the first thing included in the notion or idea of 
a god is this; “ Ut sit animans,” That it be animant ;—or endued 
with life, sense, and understanding. And he conceiving the stars to 
be undoubtedly such, therefore concludes them to be gods: “ Quoniam 
tenuissimus est ether, et semper agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod 
animal in eo gignatur, idem quoque sensu acerrimo esse. Quare cum 
in ethere ‘astra gignantur, consentaneum est in iis sensum inesse et in- 
telligentiam. Ex quo efficitur in deorum numero astra esse ducenda.” 
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—Because the ether is most subtile, and in souiiaiaal “apRation, that 
animal, which is begotten in it, must needs be endued with the quick- 
est and sharpest sense. Wherefore since the stars are begotten in the 
ether, it is reasonable to think them to have sense and understanding ; 
from whence it follows, that they ought to be reckoned in the number 
of gods.—Aad Cotta! in the third book affirms, tbat all mer were s0 
far from thinking the stars to be gods, that “‘ multi ne animantes qui- 
dem esse concedant,” many would not so much as admit them to be 
animals—plainly intimating, that unless they were animated, they could 
not possibly be gods. Lastly, Plutarch,? for this very reason, absolutely 
condemns that whole practice of giving the names of gods and god- 
desses to inanimate things, as absurd, impious, and atheistical ; desva¢g 
xai adéous dunowoies Jotas, avaueSytos, xab aptyoss, xab pepopsraic 
avayxaias in avIgumey Seousrav xai yowudywr roses xai noayuaciy Ov0— 
pata Secv éniupégovtss* tavta piy yag ata vojoay Deore ovx iotv- ov 
yag ovy ods dyuyor avPgumon 6 Geos’ They, who give the names of 
gods to senseless and inanimate natures and things, and such as are de- 
stroyed by men in the use of them, beget most wicked and atheistical 
opinions in the minds of men ; since it cannot be conceived, how these 
things should be gods, for nothing, that is inanimate, is a god.—And 
now we have very good reason to conclude, that the distinction or di- 
vision of Pagan gods (used by some) into animal and natural (by natu- 
ral being meant inanimate) is utterly to be rejected, if we speak of 
their true and proper gods ; since nothing was such to the Pagans but 
what had life, sense and understanding. Wherefore those personated 
gods, that were nothing but the natures of things deified, as such, were 
but “ dii commentitii et fictitii,” counterfeit and fictitious god—or, as 
Origen calls them in that place before cited, ta “EAAjvwy avaniacpata, 
capatanowie3a: Joxovrta ano tay neo'ypater, figments of the Greeks 
(and other Pagans) that were but things turned into persons and dei- 
fied.—Neither cas there be any other sense made of these personated 
and deified things of nature, than this, that they were all of them really 
so many several names of one supreme God, or partial considerations 
of him, according to the several manifestations of himself in his works. 
Thas according to the old Egyptian theology before declared, God is 
said to have both no name, and every name ; or, as it is expressed in 
the Asclepian Dialogue, ‘‘ Cum non possit uno quamvis e multis com- 
posito nomine nuncupari, potius omni nomine vocandus est, siquidem 
sit uous et omnia ; ut seatie sit, aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsium 
omnium nomine nuncupari.” Since he cannot be fully declared by 
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any one name, though compounded of never so many, therefore is he 
rather to be called by every name, he being both one and all things : 
so that either everything must be called by his name, or he by the 
name of every thing —With which Egyptian doctrine Seneca! seemeth 
also fully to agree, when he gives this description of God, ‘‘ Cui nomen 
omne convenit,” He to whom every name belongeth—and when he 
further deelares thus concerning him, “Quacunque voles ijli nomina 
aptabis ;” and, “ Tot appellationes ejus possunt esse, quot munera,”’ 
You may give him whatsoever names you please, etc.—and, There 
may be as many names of him as there are gifts and effects of his ;— 
and, lastly, when he makes God and nature to be really one and the 
same thing, and every thing we see to be God. And the writer De 
Mondo? is Jikewise consonant hereunto, when he affirmeth, that God is 
eons dxewupos plots ate naytey avtog altioc ay, or, may be denom* 
nated from every nature, because he is the cause of all things —We. 
say, therefore, that the Pagans in this their theologizing of physiology, 
and deifying the things of nature and parts of the world, did accord- 
ingly call every thing by the name God, or God by the name of every 
thing. 

Wherefore these personated and deified things of nature were not 
themselves properly and directly worshipped by the intelligent Pagans 
(who acknowledged no inanimate thing for a god) so as to terminate 
their worship ultimately in them; but either relatively only to the 
supreme God, or else at most in way of complication with him, whose 
' effects and images they are ; so that they were not so much themselves 
worshipped, as God was worshipped in them. For these Pagans pro- 
fessed, that they did “ror ovgavor un nagdgyas, nds donee 1a Bocetpata 
Peagsivy, look upon the heaven (and world) not slightly and superfi-. 
cially ; nor as mere brute animals, who take notice of nothing, but 
those sensible phantasms, which from the objects obtrude themselves 
upon them—or else, as the same Julian, in that oration, again more 
fully expressetb it, toy oigavoy ovy auoxeg inmous xal Boas oogy, Aes tev 
Gloyew xal auadew Couv’ alia é aitod tod garcpod tHy aqary molv- 
moayporely puoix’ Not view and contemplate the heaven and world, 
with the same eyes that oxen and horses do, but so as from that, 
which is visible to their outward senses, to discern and discover another 
invisible nature under it.—That is, they professed to behold all things 
with religious eyes, and to see God i in every thing, not only as pervad- 
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ing all things, and diffused through all things, but also as being in a 
matiner all things. Wherefore they looked upon.the whole world as a 
sacred thing, and as having a kind of divinity in it; it being, ac- 
cording to their theology, nothing but God himself visibly displayed. 
And thus was God worshipped by the Pagans, in the whole corporeal 
world taken all at once together, or in the universe, under the name of 
Pan. As they also commonly conceived of Zeus and Jupiter, after the 
same manner ; that is, not abstractly only (as we now use to conceive 
of God) but concretely, together with all that which proceedeth and 
emaneth from him, that is, the whole world. And as God was thus 
described in that old Egyptian monument, to be “ all that was, is, and 
shall be ;”” so was it before observed out of Plutarch, that the Egyptians 
took the first God, and the aniverse, for one and the same thing ; not 
only because they supposed the supreme God virtually to contain all 
things within himself, but also because they were wont to conceive of 
him, together with his overflowing, and all tle extent of his fecundity, 
the whole world displayed from him, all at once, as one entire thing. 
Thus likewise do the Pagans in Plato! confound toy péy:ozo» Seor, and 
lov tov xdouov, the greatest God, and the whole world together, as 
being but one and the same thing. And this notion was s0 familiar with 
these Pagans, that Strabo® himself, writing of Moses, could not conceive 
of his God, and of the God of the Jews, any otherwise than thus; to me 
gidzor tas axavtas, xoi yqy, xad Yalarray, o xalotpsr otparoy xal xdoKo?, 
xed ry téy Gley poy, namely, that which containeth us all, and the 
earth, and the sea, which we call the heaven and world, and the nature 
of the whole.—By which, notwithstanding, Strabo did not mean the 
heaven or world inanimate, aud a senseless nature, but an understand- 
ing Being, framing the whole world, and containing the same which 
was conceived together with it : of which therefore he tells us, that, 
according to Moses, no wise man would go about to make any image 
or picture, resembling any thing here amongst us.. From whence we 
conclude, that when the same Strabo,? writing of the Persians, affirm- 
eth of them, that they did to» ovgaroy jysioGes Jia, take the heaven for 
Jupiter ; and also Herodotus‘ before him, that they did xtxlov nxavte 
tav otgavot Ala xalsiy, call the whole circle of the. heaven Jupiter— 
that is, the supreme God ; the meaning of neither of them was, that 
the body of the heaven inanimate was to them the highest God, but 
that though he were an understanding nature, yet framing the whole 
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heaven or world, and containing the same, he waa at once conceived 
together with it. Moreover, God was worshipped also by the Pagans, 
in the several parts of the world, under several names; as, for exam- 
ple, in the higher and lower ether, under those names of Minerva and 
Jupiter; in the air, under the name of Juno; in the fire, under the 
name of Vulcan; in the sea, under the name of Neptune, etc. Neith- 
er can it be reasonably doubted, but that when the Roman sea-cap- 
tains sacrificed to the waves, they intended therein to worship that 
God, who acteth in the waves, and whose wonders are in the deep. 

But besides this, the Pagans seemed to apprehend a kind of ne- 
cessity of worshipping God thus, in his works, and in the visible things 
of this world, because the generality of the vulgar were then unable to 
frame any notion or conception at all of an invisible Deity: and, there- 
fore, unless they were detained in a way of religion, by such a worship 
of God as was accommodate and suitable to the lowness of their appre- 
hensions, would unavoidably run into Atheism. Nay, the.most philo- 
sophical wits amongst them confessing God to be incomprehensible to 
them, therefore seemed themselves also to stand in need of some sensi- 
ble props, to lean upon. This very account is given by the Pagans, of 
their practice, in Eusebius ;' acepuares xa agardc dv xcaty ovta Geor, 
xa Osc nave Sinxovta, xal tovtor sixdteag dia tay Sednleapiver cifuy pa- 
oi, that God being incorporeally and invisibly present in all things, and 
pervading or passing through all things, it was reasonable, that men 
should worship him, by and through those things that are visible and 
manifest.— Plato likewise represents this as the opinion of the generali- 
ty of Pagans in his time, *ro» péysotoy Ssor, xai Glory toy xoopoy @epéy 
obre Cnssiv Seiv, ovrs nolongaypoveiy, tas aitiag égevvertac’ ov yag ove 
So.oy elvas: That as for the greatest God, and the whole world, mea 
should not busily and curiously search after the knowledge thereof, nor 
pragmatically inquire into the causes of things, it being not pious for 
them so to do.—-The meaning whereof seems to be no other than this, 
that men ought to content themselves to worship God in his works, and 
in this visible world, and not trouble themselves with any further curt 
ous speculations concerning the nature of that which is incomprehen- 
sible to them, Which though Plato professeth his dislike of, yet does 
that philosopher himself also plainly allow of worshipping the first invia- 
ible God in those visible images, which he hath made of himeelf, the sua 
and moon, and stars. Maximus Tyrius’ doth indeed exhort men to 
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ascend up, in the contemplation of God, above all corporeal things; 
tilos tijg Gdou ody & odgardg, otdd ta by 1H Ovpard Ceuare, (xale ply yag 
catsa xad Seonsoca, ate exelvou iyyova axgsfij xal yrycia, xai mods 10 xel- 
Acotoy Hopocpiva) alla xal tovrew dnixesva ClGeivy dei, xad inexqvyer tod 
ovgavoi, éxi toy adnDy toner, etc. The end of your journey (saith he) 
ts not the heaven, nor those shining bodies in the heaven, for though 
those be beautiful and Divine, and the genuine offspring of that su- 
preme Deity, framed after the best manner, yet ought these all to be 
transcended by you, and your head lifted up fer above the starry hea- 
vens, etc.—Nevertheless, he closes his discourse thus : 2 3 éaoFevsic 
BQO thy tov atgos nai Onsoupyod Iiav, egxed gos ta ioya dv 1H xaQorte 
Oogy, xad mQ0cxurciy ta Eyyova, nolla xai naytodanc Orta, ovy Sou 6 Bow- 
eatsos momsys Aiyss* ov yao toroprgees povoy Deol Feov naides uab qpldor, 
Gld’ Glyntos ugsePug’ toto pix uct” odpavoy ai actéigew pieus, etc. 
But if you be too weak and unable to contemplate that father and ma- 
ker of all things; it will be sufficient for you for the present .to beboli 
his works, and to worship his progeny or offspring, which is various and 
manifold. For there are not only according tothe Bootian poet, thirty 
thousand gods, all the sons and friends of the supreme God, but innu- 
merable. And such in the heaven are the stars, in the ether demons, 
etc.—Lastly, Socrates himself also did not only allow of this way of 
worshipping God, (because himself is invisible) in his works.that are 
visible, but also commend the same to Euthydemus; ° oz: 38 ys alynd4 
Liye, xai ov yroon, ay mr avapésyns, fac dy tug pog@as te Paviv Ly, add” 
dtagxji cot, ta Egya aire vgerts ct¢feoFas xai tysgy tos Ssots' That I 
speak the truth, yourself shall know, if you will not stay expecting, tilb . 
you see the forms of the gods themselves, but count it sufficient for you 
beholding their works to worship and adore them.— Which afterward 

he particularly appties to the supreme God, who made and containeth 
the whole world, that being invisible, he hath made himeelf visible in 

his works, and consequently was to be worshipped and adored in them. 

Whether Socrates and Plato, and their genuine followers, would ex-_ 
tend this any further than to the animated parts of the world, such as 

the sun, moon, and stars were to them, we cannot certainly determine. 

But we think it very probable, that many of those Pagans, who are 

charged with worshipping inanimate things, and particularly the ele- 
ments, did notwithstanding direct their worship to the spirit of those 

elements, as Ammianus Marcellinus tells us Julian did, that is, chiefly 

the souls of them, all the elements being supposed by many of these 
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Pagans to be animated, (as was before observed concerning Proctus ;') 
and partly also those demons, which they conceived to inhabit in them, 
and to preside over the parts of them; upon which account it was said 
by Plato, and others of the ancients, that zaxta Ssév nlsen, all things 
are full of gods and demons. 

XXXIII.. But that these physiological gods, that is, the things of 
nature personified and deified, were not accounted by the Pagans true 
and proper gods, much less independent and self-existent ones, may 
further appear from hence, because they did not only thus personate 
and deify things sabstantial, and jnanimate bodies, but also mere acci- 
dents and affections of substances. As, for example, first, the passions 
of the mind ; ta nadn Deovs dn recy, | Osovg étiunoay, saith St. Greg. 
Nazianzen,* They accounted the passions of the mind to be gods—or 
at least worshipped them as gods; that is, built temples or altars to 
their names. Thus was Hope, not only a = to the poet The- 
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(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Numen, that was left to 
men in heaven, as if the other gods had all forsaken those mansions 
and the world; but also had real temples dedicated to her at Rome, 
as that consecrated by Attilius in the Foram Olitorium, and others 
elsewhere, wherein she was commonly, pictured or feigned, as a wo- 
man covered over with a green pall, and holding a cup in her hand.4 
Thus also Love and Desire were gods or goddesses too, as likewise 
were care, memory, opinion, truth, virtue, piety, faith, justice, clemen- 
cy, concord, victory, etc. Which victory was, together with virtue, 
reckoned up amongst the gods of Plautus in the prologue of his Am- 
phitryo; and not only so, but that there was an altar erected to her 
also, near the entrance of the senate-house at Rome, which having 
been once demolished, Symmachus earnestly endeavored the restora- 
tion thereof, in the reign of Theodosius; he amongst other things wri- 
ing thus concerning it,5 “Nemo colendam neget, quam profitetur op- 
tandam ;” Let no man deny that right tg be worshipped, which he ac- 
knowledgeth to be wished for, and to be desirable.— Besides all which, 
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Echo was a goddess to these Pagans too, and so was Night (to whom 
they sacrificed a cock) and Sleep and Death iteelf, and very many 
more such affections of things, of which Vossius has collected the 
largest catalogue, in his eighth book De Theologia Gentili. And this 
personating and deifying of accidental things was so familier with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostom hath observed, St. Paul was therefore 
said by some of the vulgar Athenians to have been a setter forth of 
strange ‘gods, ‘“‘when he preached to them Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion,” because they supposed him, not only to have made Jesus a God, 
but also Anastasis or resurrection, a goddess too. Nay, this hamor of 
theologizing the things of nature transported these Pagans so far, as to 
deify evil things also, that is, things both noxious and vicious. Of the 
former Pliny thas: '“‘ Inferi quoque in genera deacribuntur, morbique, 
et multe etiam pestes, dum esse placatas trepido metu cupimus. Ide- 
oque etiam publice febri fanum in palatio dedicatum est, Orbone ad 
edem lariam ara, et male fortune Exquiliis.” So great is the number 
of these gods, that even hell, or the state of death iteelf, diseases and 
many plagues are numbered amongst them, whilst with a trembling 
fear we desire to have these pacified. And therefore was there a'tem- 
ple publicly dedicated in the palace to the Fever, as likewise altars were 
elsewhere erected to Orbona, and to evil fortune. —Of the latter, Balbus in 
Cicero ;* “ Quo ex genere Cupidinis et Voluptatis, et Lubentine Vene- 
ris, vocabula consecrata sent, vitiosarum rerum et non naturalium.” 
Of which kind also are those names of Yast, and pleasure, and wanton 
venery, things vicious, and not natural, consecrated ard deified.—Ci- 
cero, in hie book of Laws,* informs us, that at Athens there were tem- 
ples dedicated also.to contumely and impudence, but withal giving us 
this censure of such practices ; “‘Quex omnia éjusmodi detestanda et 
repadianda sunt,” All which kind of things are to he detested and re- 
jected, and nothing to be deified, but what is virtuous or good.—Not- 
withstanding which, it is certain, that such evil things as these were 
consecrated to no other end, than that they might be deprecated. 
Moreover, as these things of nature, or natures of things, were some- 
times deified by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in their own appella- 
tive names, so was this again sometimes done disguisedly, under other 
counterfeit proper names: as pleasure was deified under the names of 
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Volapia, and of Lubentina Venus ;. time, (according to the opinion of 
some) under the name of Kronos or Saturn, which as it produceth all 
things, so devours all things into itself again; prudence or wisdom 
likewise, under the names of Athena or Minerva. For it is plain, that 
Origen" anderstood it thus, when Celsus not only approved of worship- 
ping God Almighty, in the sun, and in Minerva, as that which was 
tawfel, but also commended it as a thing highly pious; he making this 
reply ; sipqpotpsy Hlsor cis xelov Soot Syuovpyype, etc. “Adyrdy piytos 
pata jidev tagcopévny, suuFonoiqcay of “EXlyvey loyos es’ éy vrevciass, 
alts yuogis dxovoswiy, paoxorrss dx tig to Sios ysyerjoFar xeqpadiic, xaPe- 
aluopivgs, etc. We speak well of the sun, as a good work of God’s, 
etc. but as for that Athena or Minerva, which Celsas here joineth with 
the sun, this is a thing fabulously devised by the Greeke, (whether ac- 
cording to some mystical, arcane, and allegorical sense, or without it) 
when they say that she was begotten out of Jupiter’s brain all armed. 
And again afterwards, tya 0é xai tgonoloyara: uni léyntes pooryoss sivas 
q 43qva, If it be granted, that by Athena or Minerva be tropologically 
meant prudence, etc.—Wherefore, not only according to the poetical, 
. but also to.the political and civil theology of the Pagans, these seci- 
dental things of nature, and affections of substances, personated, were 
made so many gods and goddesses; Cicero himeelf in his book of 
Laws approving of such political gods as these: *‘ Bene vero, quod 
mens, pietas, virtus, fides, consecratur manu; quarum omnium Roma 
dedicata publice templa sunt, ut illa, qui habeant (habent autem om- 
nes boni) deos ipsos in animis suis collocatos putent.” It is well, that 
mind, piety, virtue, and faith, are consecrated, (all which have their 
temples publicly dedicated at Rome) that so they, who possess these 
things, (as all good men do) may think, that they have the gods them- 
selves placed in their minds.—And himself makes a law for them in 
his own commonwealth, but with a cautionary provision, that no evil 
and vicious thing be consecrated amongst them: ‘Ast olla, propter 
qua datur homini adscensus in ccelum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, 
fidem, earumque laudum delubra sunto. Nec ulla vitiorum solemnia 
obeunto.”’ Let them also worship those things, by meane whereof men 
ascend up to heaven; and let there be shrines or temples dedicated 
to them. But let no religious ceremonies be performed to vicious 
things. : 

Notwithstanding all which, according to that theology of the Pagans, 
which was called by Varro natural, (whereby is meant not that which 
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was physiological only, but that which is true and real) and by Scevola 
philosophical; and which is-by both opposed, not only to the poetical 
and fabulous, but also to the political and civil: I say, according to this 
theology of theirs, these accidental things of nature deified could by no 
means be acknowledged for true and proper gods; because they were 
so far from having any life and sense in them, that they had not so 
much as indetacy xat ovclay, any real subsistence or substantial 
essence of their own. And thus does Origen dispute against Minerva’s 
godship, as tropologically interpreted to prudence,! fya 0é xa3 tgonoloysj— 
tas xo Adyntas poornois sivas 4) ADHVa, RaQactncate tig aUTTS THY UnOTTA— 
ow xal tyy ovolay, wg ipsotyxvlag xata tHy tgoxoloylay taut’ If Athena 
or Minerva be tropologized into prudence, then let the Pagans show 
what substantial essence it hath, or that it really subsists according to 
this tropology.— Which is all one, as if he should have said, let the Pa- 
gans then show, how this can be a god or goddess, which hath not so 
much as any substantial essence, nor subsists, by itself, but is a mere 
accidental affection of substances only. And the same thing is like- 
wise urged by Origen, concerning other such kind of gods of theirs, as 
Memory the mother of the muses, and the Graces all naked, in his first 
book ; where Celsus contended for a multiplicity of gods against the 
Jews; that these things having not tndotaow xai otclay, any substan- 
tial essence or subsistence, could not possibly be accounted gods, and 
therefore were nothing else but ‘Elqjv09 averiacpata cupatonoin ivr 
GxO tay noaypatey, mere figments of the Greeks, things made to have 
human bodies, and, so personated and deified—And we think, there 
cannot be a truer commentary upon this passage of Origen’s than these 
following verses of Prudentius, in his second book against Symmachus ;* 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem 
Res incorporeas simulatis fingere membris : 


Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have any shame io them, of 
this, their folly, in describing and setting forth incorporea] things: with 
counterfeit haman members.— Where accidents and affections of things, 
such as victory was, (whose altar Symmachus there contended for the 
restoration of ) are by Prudentius called “‘ res incorporew,” incorporeal 
things—accordingly as the Greek philosophers concluded, that ro:dzysee, 
were Gocperos, qualities incorporeal.—Neither is it possible, that the 
Pagans themselves should be insensible hereof; and accordingly we 
find, that Cotta in Cicero doth for this reason utterly banish and ex- 
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plode these gods out of the philosophie and true theology :' “ Nom 
censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse ad hec refellenda? Nam 
mentem, fidem, spem, virtatem, honorem, victoriam, salutem, concor- 
diam, cexteraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere videmus, non deorum. 
Aut enim in nobismet insunt ipsis, ut mens, ut spes, ut fides, ut virtus, 
ut concordia ; aut optande nobis sunt, ut henos, ut salus, ut victoria. 
Quare autem in his vis deorum sit, tum intelligam, cum cognovero.” 
Is there any need, think you, of any great subtilty to confute these 
things? For mind, faith, hope, virtue, honor, victory, health, concord, 
and the like, we see them to have the force of things, but not of gods. 
Because they either exist in us, as mind, hope, virtue, concord ; or else 
they are desired to happen to us, as honor, health, victory (that is, they 
are nothing but mere accidents or affections of things,) and therefore 
how they can have the force of gods in them cannot possibly be under- 
stood.—And again, afterwards he affirmeth, “‘ Eos qui dii appellantur, 
rerum naturas esse, non figaras deorum,” that those, who, in the alle- 
gorical mythology of Pagans, are called gods, are really but the natures 
of things, and not the true figures or forms of gods. 

Wherefore since the Pagans themselves acknowledged, that those 
personated and deified things of nature were not true and proper gods; 
the meaning of them could certainly be no other than this, that they 
were so many several names, and partial considerations of one supreme 
God, as manifesting himself in all the things of nature. For that vis or 
force, which Cicero? tells us, wad that in all these things, which was 
called God or deified, is really no other, than something of God in every 
thing that is good. Neither do we otherwise understand those follow- 
ing words of Balbus in Cicero,> “Quaram rerum, quia vis erat tanta, 
ut sine Deo regi non posset, ipea res deorum nomen obtinuit:’ Of 
which things because the force is such, as that it could not be governed 
without God, therefore have the things themselves obtained the names 
of gods ;—that is, God was acknowledged and worshipped in them all, 
which was paganically thus signified, by calling of them gods.‘ And 
Pliny, though no very divine person, yet being ingenious, easily under- 
stood this to be the meaning of it; “ Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas im 
partes ista digessit, infirmitatis sum memor, ut portionibus quisque 
coleret, quo maxime indigeret ;” frail and toilsome mortality has thas 
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broken and crumbled ‘the Deity into parts, mindful of its own infirmi- 
ty; that so every one, by parcels and pieces, might worship that in 
God, which himself most stands in need of.—Which religion of the Pa- 
gans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all together at once, as he is 
one most simple Being, unmixt with any thing, but as it were brokenly, 
and by piece-meals, as he is severally manifested in all the things of 
nature, and the parts of the world, Prudentius thus perstringeth in his 
second book against Symmachus ; 


Tu, me preterito, meditaris numina mille, 

Qua simules parere meis virtutibus, ut me 

Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recidi 

Pars aut forma potest, quia sum substantia simplex, 
Nec pars esse queo. 


From which words of his we may also conclude, that Symmachus, the 
Pagan, who determined, that it was one thing, that all worshipped, and 
yet would have victory, and such-like other things, worshipped as gods 
and goddesses, did by these and all those other Pagan gods beforemen- 
tioned, understand nothing but so many several names, and partial con- 
siderations of one supreme Deity, according to its several virtues or 
powers: so that when he sacrificed to Victory, he sacrificed to God Al- 
mighty, under that partial notion, as the giver of victory to kingdoms 
and commonwealths. it was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Egyptian fable of Oairis being mangled* and cut in pieces by Typhon, 
did allegorically signify the same thing, viz. the one simple Deity’s 
being as it were divided (in the fabulous and civil theologies of the 
Pagans) into many partial considerations of him, as so many nominal 
and titalar gods: which Isis, notwithstanding, that is true knowledge 
and wisdom, according to the natural or philosophic theology, unites all 
together into one. And that not only such gods as these, Victory, 
Virtue, and the like, but also those other gods, Neptune, Mars, Bellona, 
etc. were all really but one and the same Jupiter, acting severally in the 
world, Plautus himself seems sufficiently to intimate in the a Prog of 
his Amphitryo in these words ; 


Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in tragesdiis | 
Vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 





UN. 236. (p. 289.) 

2 That Osiris was the supreme Deity, see the Egyptian inscription, in 
Theo. Smyrp. Mathem. c. xlvii. IgeoButatos navtoy Baoslsts Omiors 
Osiris the most ancient king of all things. 
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Martem, Bellonam, commemorare que bona 
Vobis fecissent ? Queis henefaetis meus pater, 
Deum regnator, architectus omnibus, 


Whereas there was before cited a passage out of G. I. Vossius’s: 
book De Theolog. Gent. which we could not understand otherwise than 
thus, that the generality of the Pagans by their political (or civil) gods, 
meant s0 many eternal minds independent and self-existent; we now 
think ourselves concerned to do Vossius so rouch right, as to acknowl- 
edge, that we have since met with another place of his in that same 
book, wherein he either corrects the former opinion, or else declares 
himself better concerning it, after this manner: That the Pagans 
generally conceived their political gods to be so many substantial minds 
(or spirits) not independent and self-existent, nor indeed eternal neither, 
but created by one supreme Mind or God, and appointed by him to 
preside over the several parts of the world, and things of nature, as his 
ministers. Which same thing he affirmeth also of those deified acci- 
dents and affections, that by them were to be understood so many sub- 
stantial minds of spirits created, presiding over those several things, or 
dispensing of them. His words in the beginning of his eighth book,! 
(where he speaks concerning these affections and accidents deified by 
the Pagans) are as followeth : ‘‘ Hujusmodi deorum prope imamensa est 
copia. ‘Ac in civili quidem theologia considerari solent, tanquam men- 
tes quedam, hoc honoris a summo Deo sortite, ut affectionibus istis 
preessent. Nempe crediderant Deum, quem optimum, max. vocabant, 
non per se omnia curare, quo pacto, ut dicebant, plarimum beatitadmi 
ejus decederet, sed, instar regis, plurimos habere minietros et ministras, 
quoram singulos huic illive cure prefecisset. Sic justitia, que et 
Astrwa ac Themis, preefecta erat actibus cunctis, in quibus jastitia 
attenderetur; Comus curare creditus est comessationes; et sic in 
ceteris id genus diis, nomen ab ea affectione sortitis, cujus cura ouique 
commissa crederetur. Quo pacto si considerentur, non aliter different 
@ spiritibus sive angelis bonis malisque, quam qeod hi revera a Deo 
conditi sint; ifle vero mentes, de quibus nunc Joquimur, sint figmen- 
tum meatis humane, pro numero affectionum,.in quibus vis esse major 
videretur, comminiscentis mentes affectionibus singulis prefectas. 
Facile autem sacerdotes sua’ commenta persuadere simplicioribus potu- 
erunt, quia satis videretur verisimile summe illi menti, deorum omnium 
regi, innumeras servire mentes, ut eo perfectior sit summi dei beatitado, 
mjnusque curis is implicetur ; ; inque tot famulantium numero, ass 
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numinis majestas magis eluceat. Ac talis quidem opinio erat theologie 
civilis.” Of such gods as these there was an innumerable company 
amongst the Pagans. And in their eivil theology they were wont tobe 
considered ; as certain minds (or spirits) appointed by the supreme 
God, to preside over the affections of things ; they supposing, that God, 
whom they called the best, and the greatest, did not immediately him- 
self take care of every thing, since that must needs be a distraction to 
him, and a hinderance of his happiness; but that he had, as a king, 
many he and she ministers under him, which had their several offices 
assigned tothem. Thus justice, which was called also Astrea and 
Themis, was by them thought to preside over all those actions, in which 
justice was concerned; and Comus over all revellings; and the like. 
Whieh gods, if considered after this manner, will no otherwise differ 
from angels, good and bad, than only in this, that these latter are beings 
really created by God, but the former the figments of men only; they, 
aceording to the number of affections, that have any greater force in 
them, devising dnd imagining certaih minds to preside over each of 
them. And the vulgar might therefore be the more easily led into this 
persuasion by their priests, because it seemed reasonable to them, that 
that supreme: Mind, who is the King of all the gods, should have many 
other minds as his subservient ministers under him, both to free him 
from solicitous care, and also to add to his grandeur and thajesty. And 
such was the doctrine of the civil theology.—Where, though Voasius 
epeaks particularly of that kind of Pagan gods, which were nothing but 
affections and accidents deified, (which no man in his wits could 
possibly suppoee to be themselves true and proper gods, they having no 
subsistence of their own) that these by the generality of the vulgar 
Pagans were conceived to be so many created minds or spirits, appoint 
ed by the supreme God, to preside as his ministers over those several 
affections of substances; yet does he plainly imply the same of all those 
other political gods of these Pagans likewise, that they were not looked 
upon by them, as so many unmade, self-existent, and independent beings, 
but only as inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme God, and 
by him appointed to preside over the several parts of the world, end 
things of nature, and having their several offices assigned to them. 
Wherefore, as to the main, we and Vossius are now weil agreed, viz. 
that the ancient Pagans asserted no such thing as a multitude of inde- 
pendent deities ; so that there only remain some parcours differences 
of smaller moment betwixt us. 

Ourselves have before observed, that Solus was probably taken by 
Epictetus in Arrianus, (not indeed for one, but) for many created min- 
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isters of the supreme God, or demons collectively, appointed by him to 
preside over the winds, in all the several parts of the world. And the 
Pagans in St. Austin seem to interpret those deified accidents, and 
things of nature, after the same manner, as the names of certain un- 
known gods or demons, (one or more) that were appointed to preside 
over them respectively, or to dispense the same.' ‘‘ Quoniam sciebant 
majores nostri nemini talia, nisi aliquo Deo largiente concedi, quorum 
deorum nomina non inveniebant, earam rerum nominibus appellabant 
deos, quas ab iis sentiebant dari; aliqua vocabula inde flectentes ; sicut 
a bello Bellonam nancupaverunt, non Bellum ; sicut a cunis Cuninam, 
non Canam; sicut a segetibus Segetiam, non Segetem; sicut a pomis 
Pomonam, non Pomum; sicut a bobus Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut 
certe nuila vocabuli declinatione sicut res ipse nominantur; ut Peca- 
nia dicta est dea, que dat pecuniam, non omnino pecunia dea ipsa 
putata: Ita virtus, que dat virtutem, honor qui honorem, concordia 
quz concordiam, victoria ques victoriam dat. Ita, inquiunt, cum felicitas 
dea dicitur, non ipsa que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, a quo 
felicitas datur.” Because our forefathers knew well, that these things 
do not happen to any, without the special gift and favor of some god ; 
therefore were those gods, whose names they knew not, called from the 
names of those very things themselves, which they perceived to be be- 
stowed by them, there being only a little alteration made in them; as 
when the god, that canseth war, was called not Bellum, but Bellona; 
the god, which presideth over infants’ cradles, not Cuna, but Cunina, 
that which giveth corn, Segetia; and that which affordeth apples, 
Pomona, etc. But, at other times, this was done without any declen- 
sion of the word at all, they calling both the thing, and the god, which 
is the bestower of it, by one and the self-same name. As Pecunia doth 
not only signify money, but also the goddess, which giveth money ; 
Virtus, the goddess, which giveth virtue; Honor, the god, that bestow- 
eth honor; Concordia, the goddess, that causeth concord ; Victory, 
the goddess, which affordeth victory. So also when Felicity is called a 
goddess, by it is not meant that thing, which is given, but that Divine 
power, from whence it is given.—Here, I say, the Pagans may seem to 
have understood, by those deified things of nature, certain inferior gods 
or demons (one or more) the ministers of the sapreme God, appointed 
by him to preside over those several things respectively, or to dispense 
the same. Neither can we deny, but that inso much ignorance and 
diversity of opinions, as there was amongst the Pagans, some might 
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possibly understand: those political gods, and deified things also, after 
the way of Vossius, for so. many single minds or spirits, appointed to 
preside over those several things respectively throughout the whole 
world, and nothing else. Nevertheless, it seemeth not at all probable, 
that this should be the general opinion amongst the civilized Pagans, 
that all those gods of theirs were so many single created minds or 
spirits, each of them appointed to preside over some one certain thing 
every where throughout the whole world, and nothing else. s, for 
example, that the goddess Victory was qne single created she-spirit, 
appointed to bestow victory, to whosoever at any time enjoyed it, in all 
parts of the world ; and so, that the goddess Justice should be such 
another single mind or spirit, created to dispense justice every where, 
and meddle with nothing else. And the like of all those other acci- 
dental things, or affections deified, as virtue, honor, concord, felicity, 
etc. 

And Lactantius Firmanius,' taking notice of that profession of the 
Pagans, to worship nothing but one supreme God, and his subservient 
ministers, generated or created by him, (according to that of Senece 
in bis exhortations, ‘“‘Genuisse regni sui ministros Deum ;” That the 
supreme God had generated other inferior ministers of his kingdom 
under him,” which were called by them also gods) plainly denies all 
the Pagan gods save one, to be the created ministers of that one su- 
preme, he making this reply ; “ Verum hi neque dii sunt, neque deos 
se vocari, aut coli volunt, etc. Nec tamen illi sunt, qui vulgo coluntar, 
quorum et exiguus et certus est numerus.” But these ministers of the 
Divine kingdom, or subservient created spirits, are neither gods, nor 
would they be called, gods, or honored as such, etc. Nor indeed are 
they those gods, that are now vulgarly worshipped by the Pagans, of 
which there is but a small and certain number.—That is, the Pagan 
gods are reduced into certain ranks, and the number of them is deter- 
mined by the utilities of human life ; of which their noble and select 
gods are but a few. Whereas, saith he, the ministers of the supreme 
God are, according to their own opinion, not twelve nor twenty, nor 
three hundred and sixty, but innumerable, stars and demons. 

Moreover, Aristotle,® in his book against Zeno, (supposing the idea 
of God to be this, the most powerful of all things, or the most perfect 
Being) objecteth thus, that according to the laws of cities and coun- 
tries, (that is, the civil theology) there seems to be no one absolutely 
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powerful Being, but one god is supposed to be most powerful as to one 
thing, and another as to another : elreg dwavte énmgaticros tov Seov 
AapBaves totro Suvaretatoy xal Bilrieroy Adyeov, ov Doxet tovto xata TOP 
yopuoy, alla mwolila xgsktrous elvas aliyjhey of Seol: obxovy éx tot Joxoirtes 
linge taveny xata tov Seov try dpoloylay: Whereas Zeno takes it for 
granted, that men have an idea in their minds of God, as one the most 
excellent and most powerful Being of all ; this doth not seem to be 
according to law, (that is, the civil theology) for there the gods are 
matually better one than another, respectively as. to several things ; 
and therefore Zeno took not this consent of mankind, concerning God, 
from that which vulgarly seemeth.—From which passage of Aristotle’s 
we may well conclude, that the many political gods of the Pagans were 
not all of them vulgarly looked upon as the subservient ministers of one 
supreme God ; and yet they generally acknowledging, as Aristotle him- 
self confesseth) a monarchy, and consequently not many independent 
deities, it must needs follow, as Zeno doubtless would reply, that these 
their political gods were but one and the same supreme natural God, as 
it were parcelled out, and multiplied: that is, receiving several denom- 
inations, according to several notions of him, and as he exerciseth dif- 
ferent powers, and produceth various effects. And this we have suffi- 
ciently proved already to have been the general sense of the chief Pa- 
gan doctors ; that these many political and popular gods were but the 
polyonomy of one natural God, that is, either partial considerations of 
him, or his various powers and virtues, effects and manifestations in 
the world, severally personated and deified. 

And thus does Vossius himself afterward confess also, that, accord- 
ing to the natural theology, the many Pagan gods were but so many 
several denominations of one God ; though this learned philologer doth 
plainly straiten and confine the notion of this natural theology too much, 
and improperly call the God thereof the nature of things ; however, 
acknowledging it such a nature, as was endued with sense and under- 
standing. His words are these: '“* Dispar vero sententia theologoram 
naturalium, qui non aliud numen agnoscebant, quam naturam reram, 
eoque omnia gentium numina referebant, etc. Nempe mens eorum fuit, 
sicut natura esset occupata circa hanc vel illam affectionem, ita numina 
nominaque deorum variare. Cam igitur ubicunque vim aliquam majo- 
rem viderent, ita divinum aliquid crederent ; eo etiam devenere, ut 
immanem deorum dearumque fingerent catervam. Sagaciores interim 
hc cuncta, unum esse numen aiebant ; puta rerum naturam, que 
licet una foret, pro variis tamen effectis varia sortiretur nomina, vario 
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etiam afficeretur culta.” But the case is very different as to the natu- 
ral theologers, who acknowledged no other god, but the nature of 
things, and referred all the Pagan gods to that. For they conceived, 
that as nature was occupied about several things, so were the Divine 
powers and the names of gods multiplied and diversified. And where- 
ever they saw any greater force, there did they presently conceit some- 
thing Divine, and by that means came they at length toVeign an innu 
merable company of gods and goddesses. But the more sagacious in the 
mean time affirmed all these to be but one and the same God ; to-wit, 
the nature of things, which, though really but one, yet according to its 
various effects, both received divers names, and was worshipped after 
different manners.—Where Vossius calls the supreme God of these 
natural theologers the nature of things, asif the natural theology had 
been denominated from physics, or natural philosophy only ; whereas 
we have already showed, that the natural theology of Varro and Sce- 
vola, was of equal extent with the philosophic ; whose only Numen, 
that it was not a blind and unintelligible nature of things, doth suff- 
ciently appear from that history thereof before given by us: as also 
that it was called natural in another sense, as real, and as opposite to 
opinion, fancy, and fabulosity, or what hath no reality of existence any 
where in the world. Thus does St. Austin distinguish betwixt “ na- 
tura deorum,”' the true nature of the gods—and ‘‘ hominum instituta,” 
the institutes of men concerning them.—As also he sets down the dif- 
ference betwixt the civil and natural theology, according to the mind 
of Varro, in this manner : “ Fieri potest, ut in urbe, secundum falsas 
opiniones ea colantur et credantur, quorum in mundo vel extra mun- 
dum natura sit nusquam :” It may come to pass, that those things may 
be worshipped and believed in cities, according to false opinions, which 
have no nature or real existence any where, either in the world, or 
without it.— Wherefore, if instead of this nature of things, which was 
properly the god of none but only of such atheistic philosophers, as Epi- 
curus and Strato, we substitute that great Mind or Soul of the whole 
world, which pervadeth all things, and is diffused through all (which 
was the true God of the Pagan Theists) ; this of Vossius will be un- 
questionably true concerning their natural theologers, that, according 
to them, those many poetical and political gods before mentioned were 
but one and the same natural or real god ; who, in respect of his dif- 
ferent virtues, powers, and effects, was called by several names, and 
worshipped after different manners ; yet nevertheless s0, as that, ac- 
cording to those theologers, there were really also cane other inferior 
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ministers of this one supreme God (whether called minds or demons), 
that were supposed to be the subservient executioners of all those seve- 
ral powers of his. And accordingly we had before this full and true 
account of the Pagans’ natural theology set down out of Pradentius :' 


In uno 
Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 
Virtutum ratio, variis instructa ministris. 


viz. That it acknowledged one supreme omnipoten¢ God, ruling over 
all, who displayeth and exerciseth his manifold virtues and powers in 
the world (all severally personated and deified in the poetic and civil 
theologies), together with the subservient ministry of other inferior 
created minds, understanding beings, or demons, called also by them 


It is very true, as we have already declared, that the more high- 
flown Platonic Pagans did reduce those many poetical and political 
gods, and therefore doubtless ‘all the personated and deified things of 
nature too, to the Platonic ideas, or first paradigms and patterns of 
things in the archetypal world, which they affirmed to have been be- 
gotten from the supreme Deity, that is, from the first hypostasis of the 
Platonic trinity ; and which were commonly called by them ronroi Se0é, 
intelligible gods,—as if they had been indeed so many distinct sub- 
stances and persons. And, as we have also proved out of Philo, that 
this high-flown Paganic theology was ancienter than either Julian or 
Apuleius ; so do we think it not unworthy our observation here, that 
the very same doctrine is, by Celsus, imputed also to the Egyptian 
theologers, as pretending to worship brute animals'no otherwise than 
as symbols of those eternal ideas : °*Kai pnol ye nas tar pév Aivuntioy 
xotayehgy, xab tot wolla xai ov paila nagezortey aiviypata, énay ear 
Gidley xai ovy (aig Soxoves of odds) Cour epnpeglesy temas slvas ta ToLAUTE 
Bdaoxmcry - Celsus also addeth, that we Christians deride the Egyp- 
tians without cause, they having many mysteries in their rekgion, for- 
asmuch as they profess, that perishing brute animals are not worship- 
ped by them, but the eternal ideas.—According to which of Celsus it 
should seem, that this doctrine of eternal ideas, as the paradigms and 
patterns of all things here below in this sensible world, was not proper 
to Plato, nor the Greeks, but common with them to the Egyptians also. 
Which eternal ideas, however supposed to have been generated from 
that first Divine hypostasis of the Platonic and Egyptian trinity, and 
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ealled intelligible gods; were nevertheless acknowledged by them all 

to exist in one Divine intellect, according to that of Plotinus,! owx ie 

tov you ta yoyra, that the intelligibles exist no where of themselves, 

without Mind or Intellect ;—which Mind or Intellect being the second 

Divine hypostasis, these intelligible and invisible gods (however gene- 

rated from Gorl), yet are therefore said by Julian, in his book against 

the Christians, both to coexist with God, and to inexist in him. To 
which purpose also is this other passage of Julian’s in his sixth ora 
tion : *Zerta ree aitos doty, dneg nai dy Saute xai nag bavi Eyos xdp 

onwcoty Grtav tug astlag’ site aSavdtey adavatoug’ site éxusjowy ov 
Syntag 008 éniangere, aidlorg 3é xal usvovoas asl, at xai tovrorg sicty aitlas 

tig asyeveciag. For God is all things, forasmuch as he containeth 

within himself the causes of all things that any way are; whether of 
immortal things immortal ; or of corruptible and perishing things, nor 

corruptible but eternal also, and always remaining ; which therefore 
are the causes of their perpetual generation, and new production.— 
Now these causes of all things contained in God are no other than the 

Divine ideas. Wherefore, from hence it plainly appears, that these 

Platonic and Egyptian Pagans, who thus reduced their multiplicity of 
gods to the Divine ideas, did not therefore make them to be so many 

minds or spirits, really distinct from the supreme God (though depend- 
ent on him too), but indeed only so many partial considerations of one 
God, as being all things, that is, containing within himself the causes 
of all things. And accordingly we find in Origen,® that, as the Egyp- 
tian theologers called their religious animals, symbols of the eternal 

ideas, so did they also call them symbols of God. Ta tor Aiyuntioy 
ceuvoloyourtay xed ta magi THY ahoyer Laur, xd pacxdrtow” sivas tive aUTE 

xat Osov ciySola: Celsus applauds the Egyptian theologers talking so 

magnificently and mysteriously of those brute animals worshipped by 
them, and affirming them to be certain symbols of God. 

And now we have given some account of the Polyonomy of the one 
supreme God, in the theologies of the Pagans ; or of his being called 
by many proper personal names, carrying with them an appearance of 
so many several gods. First, that God had many several names be- 
stowed upon him, from many different notions and partial considera- 
tions of him, according to his universal and all-comprehending nature. 
Janus, as the beginning of the world, and the first original of the gods. 
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Whom therefore that ancient wee poet, Septimius Apher, accordingly 
thus invoked ;! 


O cate seein Sator! o PRincipiom peoRUM! 
. Stridula cui limina, cui cardinei tumultus, 
Cui reserata mugiunt ayrea claustra mundi : 


Genius, as the great mind and soul of the whole world. Saturn, as 
that hidden source and principle, from which all forms and lives issue 
forth and into which they again retire ; being there laid up as in their 
secret storehouse : or else, as one of the Egyptian or Hermaic writers 
expresseth it, that which doth navta novi» xait cic Exvtoy anonoitivy, make 
all things out of, itself, and unmake them into itself again ;—this He- 
trurian Saturn, answering to the Egyptian Hammon, that likewise sig- 
nified hidden, and is accordingly thus interpreted by Jamblichus,* o 

thy apavri tay xexovuptvay loyav Sivapy es pag aywy, he that bringeth 
forth the secret power of the hidden reasons of things (contained within 
himself) into light.—God was also called Athena or Minerva, as wisdom 
diffusing itself through all things : and Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly 
Venus or Love. Thus Phanes, Orpheus’s supreme God (so called 
according to Lactantius), °“‘ Quia cum adhuc nihil esset, primus ex 
infinito apparuerit ;’ because when there was yet nothing, he first ap- 
peared out of that infinite abyss ;—but according to Proclus, because 
he did éxqalvay tag vontus ivadac, discover and make manifest the intel- 
ligible unities (or ideas) from himself ;—though we think the conjec- 
ture of Athanasius Kircherus‘ to be more probable than either of these, 
that Phanes was an Egyptian name); this Phanes, I say, was in the 
Orphic and Egyptian theology, as Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus informs 
us, styled afgo¢ Ego, tender and soft Love.—And Pherecydes Syrus*® 
likewise affirmed, eis Epwra pstafsBiijcFas tov dia psllorta Snusovoyeiy, 
that Jupiter was turned all into Jove, when he went about to make 
the world.—Besides which, there were other such names of the su- 
preme God, and more than have been mentioned by us: as for exam- 
ple, Summanus amongst the ancient Romans, that afterward Salah ob- 
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1 Apud Terentium Maurum de Litteris, etc. inter Grammaticos vete- 
res a Putschio editos, p. 2396. 


2 De Mysteriis Aigyptior. sect. 8. cap. iii. p. 159. 

3 Enstitut. Divin. lib. i. cap. v. p. 31. 

4 In Gedipo Agyptiaco, p. 498. 

5 Apud Procluin. in Comment. in Tinseum Platon. lib. iii, p. 156. 
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solete: of which St. Austin' thas; “ Romani veteres nescio quem 
Summanun, cui nocturna fulmina tribuebant, coluerunt magis quam 
Jovem, ad’quem diurna fulmina pertinebant. Sed postquam Jovi tem- 
piam insigne ac sublime constructum est, propter edis dignitatem, sic 
ed eum maltitudo confluxit, ut vix inveniatur, qui Summani nomen, 
qued audiri jam non potest, se saltem legisse meminerit. The ancient 
Romans worshipped I know not what god, whom they call Summanus 
more than they did Jupiter. But after that a stately and magnificent 
temple was erected to Jupiter, they-all betook themselves thither; in- 
somuch that the name of Summanus, now not at all heard, is scarcely 
to be found in ancient writings. 

Again, asthe Pagans had certain other gods, which they called 
special ; so were these but several names of the supreme God also, ac- 
cording to particular considerations of him, either as presiding over cer- 
tain parts of the world, and acting in them; or as exercising certain 
special powers and virtues in the world; which ‘several virtues and 
" powers of one God, personated and deified by the Pagans, though they 
had an appearance also of many distinct gods, yet were they really 
nothing but several denominations of one supreme God ; who as yet is 
considered as a thing distinct from the world and nature. 

But lastly, as God was supposed by these Pagans, not only to per- 
vade all things, and to fill all things, but also, he being the cause of aH 
things, to be himself in a manner all ‘things; so was he called also by 
the name of every thing, or every thing called by his name: that is, the 
several things of nature and parts of the world were themselves verbally 
deified by these Pagans, and called gods and goddesses. Not-that they 
really accounted them such in themselves, but that they thought fit in 
this manner to acknowledge God in them, as the author of them all. 
For thus the Pagans in St. Austin : *‘ Usque_adeone, inquiunt, majores 
nostros insipientes fuisse credendum est, ut hee nescirent munera d+ 
vina esse, non deos?” Can you think, that our Pagan ancestors were 
so sottish, as not to know, that these things are but Divine gifts, and 
not gods themselves _—And Cicero also tells us, that the meaning of 
their thus deifying these things of nature, was only to signify, that they 
acknowledged the force of all things to be Divine, and to be governed 
by God ; and that whatsoever brought any great utility to mankind, 
was not such without the Divine goodness. They conceiving also, that 
the invisible and incomprehensible Deity, which was the cause of all 
things, ought to be worshipped in all its works and effects, in which it 
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had made itself visible, accordingly as they declare im that place of 
Eusebius before cited in part ; 49 ta Ogeipeve copeta Hilov wai ecdarns _ 
xal dorgey pydiys ta aiodyta pégn tov xoopoy gious: Deonouiy, alia tag 
dy sovrose dogatous Suvdpuas, avtot On tov éni nao’ fva yao ora Swr, 
navsoles Suvapecs ta Navta TAngotr, nas Oia navtey Onna, xat 10ig NaCw 
dnictancis’ doopates 86 xai agavas dy naosy Orta, zat Osa wavtey drixoe~ 
ta, Kad TOVTOY sixotens Osa raw Jednlepivow cifuy°’ that they did not dei- 
fy those visible bodies of the sun, and moon, and stars, nor the other 
sensible parts-of the world themselves, but those invisible powers of the 
God over all, that were displayed in them. For they affirm, that that 
God, who is but one, but yet filleth all things with his various powers, 
and passes throagh all things, forasmuch as he is invisibly and incor- 
poreally present in all, is reasonably to be worshipped in and by those 
visible things. 

Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, in his book against the Greeks, 
reduces all the false gods of the Pagans under two general heads; the 
first, poetical, fictitious, or fantastical gods; the second, creatures or 
real things of nature deified by them. His words are these: Ei vag 09 
TOVE aga NonTals Asyoudvous Fei, odn sivas Paove 6 ddyor suks, xai trove 
tiv xtlow Seonoivtas sjAsyte sleveysivovs, etc. Since this reason or 
discourse of ours hath sufficiently convinced, both the poetical gods of 
the Pagans to be no gods at all: and also that they, who deify the crew 
tures, are in a great error; and so hath confuted the whole Pagan 
idolatry, proving it to be mere ungodliness and impiety; there is noth- 
ing now but the true piety left; he, who is worshipped by us Christians, 
being the only true God, the Lord of nature, and the Maker of all sub- 
stances.—F rom whence we may obeerve, that, according to Athanasi- 
us, the Pagan poetic gods were no real things in nature, and therefore 
they could be no other, than the several notions and the powers of the 
one supreme God deified, or the several names of him. So that Athe- 
nasius’s poetic gods, or of saga xosqtots pudsvdpevos Dz0i, gods fabu- 
lously devised by the poets—were chiefly those two kinds of Pagan 
gods, first mentioned by us; that is, the various considerations of the 
one supreme Numen, according to its general notion, expressed by so 
many proper names; and, secondly, his particular powers diffused 
through the world, severally personated and deified. Which, consid- 
ered as so many distinct deities, are nothing but mere fiction and fancy, 
without any reality. And this do the Pagans themselves in Athanasi- 
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us acknowledge : "Zeus yag ds evrol paci, xal ta Ovopata réxlactai, xat 
ote Sot: par Oleg Zev¢, odd “Hoa, 0008” Agne* nlarrovias 36 10vt0Us, wg O”- 
Tac, oF Rointal RECS axatHY tay Exovortey: They say, that the names of 
those gods are merely fictitious, and that there does no where really 
exist any such Jupiter, or Saturn, or Juno, or Mars; but that the poets 
have feigned them to be so many persons existing, to the deception of 
their auditors.—Notwithstanding which that third sort of Pagan gods also 
mentioned by us, which were inanimate substances and the natores of 
things deified, may well be accounted poetical gods likewise ; because 
though those things themselves be real and not feigned, yet is their 
personation and deification mere fiction and fancy: and however the 
first occasion thereof sprung from theological opinion or persuasion, 
that God, who is in all things, and is the cause of all things, ought to 
be worshipped in all things, especially he being himeelf invisible ? yet 
the making of those things themselves therefore to be so many persons 
and gods, was nothing but poetic fiction and phantastry, according as 
‘their old mythology and allegorical fables of the gods run much upon 
this strain. | | 4 

XXXIV. Hitherto have we declared the sense of the Pagans in 
general, those also being included, who sapposed God to be a being 
elevated above the world, that they egreed in these two things: First, 
the breaking and crumbling, as it were, of the simple Deity, and par- 
celling out of the same into many particular notions and partial consid- 
erations, according to the various manifestations of its power and provi- 
dence in the world; by the personating and deifying of which several- 
ly they made, as it were, so many gods of one. The chief ground 
whereof was this: because they considered not the Deity according to 
its simple nature, and abstractly only, but concretely also with the 
world, as he displayeth himself therein, pervadeth all, and diffuseth his 
virtues through all. For as the sun, reflected by grosser vapors, is 
sometimes multiplied, and the same object beheld through.a polyedrous 
glass, by reason of those many superficies, being represented in several 
places at once, is thereby rendered manifold to the spectator: so one 
and the same supreme God, considered concretely with the world, as 
manifesting. his several powers and virtues in it, was multiplied into 
several names, not without the appearance of so many several gods. 
Whereas xodvervpor with those ancient Pagans, was the same thing 
with wolvduvcpyor, that which hath many names, all one with that 
which hath many powers: according to this of Callimachus* concern- 
ing Diana, 


1 P. 14, (tom. i. oper. p. 17.) 32 Hymn. in Dianam, ver. 5, 6. 
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Abs por nagSeviny aisvor, anna, puldcozy, 
Kai Holvevvpulny: 


And this of Virgil concerning Alecto,! 


Tibi nomina mille, 
Mille nocendi artes. 


And accordingly the many Pagan gods are, in Plato’s Cratylus, inter- 
preted as the many powers of one God diffused through the world. 
And the Pagan theologers seemed to conceive this to be more suitable 
to the pomp, state and grandeur of the supreme God, for him to be 
considered diffusively, and called by many names, signifying his many 
several virtues and powers (polyonymy being. by them accounted an 
honor) rather than to be contracted and shrunk all up into one general 
notion of a perfect mind, the maker or creator of the whole world. 
The second thing, in which the Pagans agreed, is their personating 
and deifying also the parts of the world, and things of nature themselves 
and so making them so many gods and goddesses too. Their meaning 
therein being declared to be realy tio other than this; that God, who 
doth not only pervade all things, but also was the cause of all things, 
therefore himself is in a manner all things, ought to be worshipped in 
all the things of nature and parts of the world; as also, that the force 
of every thing was Divine, and that in all things, that were beneficial 
to mankind, the Divine goodness ought.to be acknowledged. 

We shall now observe how both these forementioned principles, of 
God’s pervading all things, and his being all things, which were the 
chief grounds of the seeming Polytheism of the Pagans, were improved 
and carried on further by those amongst them, who had no higher no- 
tion of the supreme Deity, than as the soul of the world. Which opin- 
ion, that it found entertainment amongst so many of them, probably 
might be from hence, because it was so obvious for those of them, that 
were religious to conceive, that as themselves consisted of body and 
soul, so the body of the whole world was not without its soul neither ; 
and that their human souls were as well derived from the life and soul 
of the world, as the earth and water in their bodies was from the earth 
and water of the world. Now whereas the more refined Pagans, as 
was before observed, suppoee God to pervade and pass through all 
things ausyes, unmixedly—these concluded God to be (according to 
that definition of him in See taken in a rigid sense) “‘ Spiritum 
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omnibus partibus imistum ;” a spirit immingled with all the parts of the 
world—or else in Manilius’s language, 


Infusumque Deum colo, sertiagine, fretoque, 


Infused into the heaven, earth, and seas:—‘‘ Sacroque meatu conspi- 
rare Deum,” and intimately to conspire with his own work the world— 
as being almost one with it. Upon which account he was commonly 
called Nature also, that being thus defined by some of the Stoics, ‘‘ De- 
us mundo permistus ;” God mingled throughout with the world ;”—and 
“Divina ratio toti mundo insita,” The Divine reason inserted into 
the whole world.— Which Nature, notwithstanding, in way of distinc- 
tion from the particular natures of things, was called xo+m) gvors, and 
communis natura, the common nature. And it was plainly declared 
by them not to be a senseless nature; according to that of Balbus in 
Cicero, “ Natura est, que continet mundum ompem, eumque tuetur ; 
atque ea quidem non sine sensu, atque ratione :” It is nature, by which 
the whole world is contained and upheld, but this is such a nature, as 
_ is not without sense and reason.—<As it is elsewhere said to be perfect 
and eternal Reason, the Divine Mind and Wisdom, containing also un- 
der it all the Aoyoc onegqucrtixol, the spermatic principles—by which the 
things of nature (commonly so called) are effected. Wherefore we see 
that such naturalists as these may well be allowed to be Theists (Moses 
himself in Strabo being accounted one of them) ; whereas those that 
acknowledge no higher principle of the world, than a senseless nature 
(whether fortuitous, or orderly and methodical), cannot be accounted — 
any other than absolute Atheists. Moreover, this soul of the world was 
by such of these Pagans as admitted no incorporeal substance, itself 
concluded to be a body too, but Asnrozatoy xai raysoroy, a most subtile 
and most swift body—as was before observed out of Plato (though en- 
dued with a perfect mind end understanding, as well as with spermatic 
reasons,) which insinuating itself into all other bodies, did permeate 
and pervade the whole universe, and frame all things, inwardly min- 
gling itself with all; Heraclitus and Hippasius thinking this to be fire, 
and Diogones Apolloniates air; whom Simplicius, who had read some 
of his then extant works, vindicates from that imputation of Atheism, 
which Hippo and Anaximander lie under. 

Again, whereas the more sublimated Pagans! affirmed the supreme 
God to be all, so that he was nevertheless something above all too, he 
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1 As Simplicius describeth God to be nayta xgo xavter, Omnia ante 
omnia. in Epictet. p. 234. 
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being above the soul of the world; (and probably Zachylus, in that 
forecited passage of his, is to be understood after this manner, Zsv¢ sos 
ta navta xal ts tov 3 inigtegor, Jupiter is the ether, Jupiter is the earth, 
Jupiter is the heaven; Jupiter is all things, and yet something higher 
‘than all, or above all :—) those Pagans, who acknowledged no higher 
Numen than the soul of the world, made God to be all things in a 
grosser sense, they supposing the whole corporeal world animated to be 
aleo the supreme Deity. For though God, to them, were principally 
and originally that eternal unmade soul and mind, which diffuseth it- 
self through all things; yet did they conceive, that as the human soul 
and body, both together, make up one whole rational animal, or man ; 
so this mundane soul, and its body the world, did in like manner, both 
together, make up one entire Divine animal, or God. 
It is true, indeed, that as the human soul doth principally act in 
“ some one part of the body, which therefore hath been called the hege- 
~ _ monicon and principale, some taking this to be the brain, others the 
heart, but Strato in Tertullian! ridiculously, the place betwixt the eye- 
brows ; so the Stoics did suppose the great Soul or Mind of the world, 
to act principally in some one part thereof (which what it was notwith- 
standing they did not all agree upon), as the hegemonicon or princi- 
pale; and this was sometimes called by them emphatically God. Bat 
nevertheless they all acknowledged this mundane soul, as the souls of 
VY other animals, to pervade, animate, or enliven and actuate, more or 
less, its whole body, the world. This is plainly declared by Laertius 
in the life of Zeno:? Toy 87 xocpoy dioxtiodas xara vovr xak mg0- 
yo.ay, sig Gnay avtod pdpog Iinxortog tov vol, xadaneg dp’ sow 
sis wuyis’ @Ad’ adn Os” wy pévy pallor, ds” ay péy yao as Ekg xszor- 
grxer, cic dia tay Gotiy xad sow veiooy* ds” ov Ob cig vous, we Oia TOU Hye 
porxod’ otto On xaito Gloy xoopoy Ccoy Ovra ned iuwuzor xat loyixor, 
ixecy Hysporixor piv tov aiPéga, 7 toy ovgavor, 7 Toy Fluor’ O nad nQcTOY 
Seo éyovow aigOytixes woneg xsyagyxsvat, Oia tev dy aigt, xai dia tev 
Coowy dndvrey xal pura, dia 0& tig yg avis xad’ EXiy* The Stoics af 
firm, that the world is governed by mind and providence, this mind 
passing through all the parts of it, as the soul doth in us: which yet 
V doth not act in all parts alike, but in some more, in some less; it pas- 
sing through some parts only asa habit (as through the bones and 
nerves), but through others as mind or understanding (as through that 
which is called the hegemonicon or principale.) So the whole world 
being a living and rational animal, hath its hegemonicon or principal 
V_ part too, which according to Antipater is the ether, to Posidonius the 


1 De Anima, cap. xv. p. 169. 2 Lib. vii, sogm, 188, 199. p. 452 
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air, to Cleanthes the sun, etc. And they say also, that this first God 
is, as it were, sensibly diffused through all animals and plants, but 
through the earth itself only as a habit.—Wherefore.the whole world 
being thus acted and animated by one Divine Soul, is itself, according 
to these Stoics, also the supreme God. -‘Thus Didymus in Eusebius,! 
Odoy 68 toy xcopor ngocayogstoves Seor, the Stoics call the whole world 
God ;—and Origen against Celsus, cagois dn tov clov xcopor Adyovety 
slvas Geov, Treixot péy toy ngartoy’ The Greeks universally affirm the 
world to be a god, but the Stoics, the first and chief God.—And accord- 
ingly Manilius,® 


Qua pateat mundum divino nyumine verti 
Atque ipsum esse Deum : 


Whereby it may appear the world to be governed by a Divine Mind, and 
also itself to be God.—As likewise Seneca,® the philosopher, “ Totum 
hoc quo continemur, et unum est, et Deus est ;” thiswhole world, within 
which we are contained, is both one thing and God.—Which is not to 
be understood of the mere mutter of the world, as it is nothing but'a 
heap of atoms, or as endued with a plastic'and senseless nature only ; 


but of it as animated by such a soul, as besides sense was originally ee 


endued with perfect understanding ; and as deriving all its godship 
from thence. For thus Varro‘ in St. Austin declares both his own and 
the Stofcal sense concerning this point, ‘‘ Dicit idem Varro, adhuc de 
naturali theologia preloquens, Deum ze arbitrari esse animam mundi 
(quem Greci vocant xocpor) et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Sed 
sicut hominem sapientem, cum sit ex corpore et animo, tamen ab ani- 
mo dici sapientem ; ita mundum Deum dici ab animo, cum sit ex ani- 
mo et corpore.” The same Varro discoursing concerning natural the- 
ology, declareth, that, according to his own sense, God is the soul of 
the world (which the Greeks call Cosmos), and that this world itself is 
also God. But that this is soto be understood, that as a wise man, 
though consisting of soul and body, yet is denominated wise only from 
his mind or soul ; 80 the world is denominated God, from its mind or 
soul only, it consisting both of mind and body. 

Now if the whole animated world be the supreme God, it plainly 
follows from thence, that the several parts and members thereof must 
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be the parts and members of God ; and this was readily acknowledged 
by Seneca ; ““‘Membra sumus corporis magni ;” We are all members 
of one great body :—and? “‘ Totum hoc Dens est, socii ejus et membra 
sumus ;” this whole world is God, and we are not only his members, 
but also his fellows or companions—as if our human souls had a certain 


. kind of fellowship also with that great Soyl of the universe. And ac- 


cordingly, the Soul of the world, and the whole mundane animal, was 
frequently worshipped by the Pagans, in these its several members ; 
the chief parts of the world, and the most important things of nature, 
us it were by piece-meal. Nevertheless it doth not at all follow from 
thence, that these were therefore to them really so many several gods ; 
for then not only every man, and every contemptible animal, every 
plant and herb, and pile of grass, every river and hill, and all things 
élse whatsoever, must be so many several gods. And that the Pagans 


" themselves did not take them for such, Origen observes against that 


assertion of Celsus,° ‘‘ That if the whole were God, then the several 
parts thereof must needs be gods,” or divine too: ¢¢ elvas D2ia ov pover 
arSgunous, alla xai navra ta Gloya {wa, pign oyta tov xcopov, xQos Od 
toLtorg xai ta puta’ eb 08 pégn tov xocpou xai of moTapol, xai ta Ogn, xae 
ai Palacoas: ag émei Olos 6 xoapos Dedg éorcy, 737 xai of MotapOL xed ab 
Salaccas Heol eiow GIL ovdé totso pyoovory “Eldnveg* tovg 0 énwta- 
tovrtas (ti Goa Salpovac, 7 Deore, ode éxsivoe Ovopatovas) notapors xai Sa- 
Laacate, toutous ay Aéyorey Peove. Kat 10 xadolsxoy Kéloou yiveras xaos 
xa “Eddgvas yeidos, 0 Ots éayts Oloy 7 Oz05, naytwg Ta heen tovrou éots 
Osia’ xara toito yao Sia toros ase, xa prias, xa oxvlpes, xab oxerdnnss, 
xab may to toy Open edocs, alia xal to tay Ogrdoy, xa TO THY izDveN * 
aneg ovd of Aéyortes Osov elvas tov xocuor, pycoves’ From hence it 
would follow, that not only men must be divine and gods, but also all 
brute animals too (they being parts of the world) and plants to boot. 
Nay, rivers, and mountains, and seas, being parts of the world likewise 
(if the whole world be God), must, according to Celsus, needs be gods 
also. Whereas the Greeks themselves will not affirm this ; but they 
would only call those spirits or demons, which preside over these rivers 
and seas, gods. Wherefore this universal assertion of Celsus is false, 
even according to the Greeks themselves ; that if the whole be God, 
then all the parts thereof must needs be divine, or gods. It following 
from thence, that flies, and gnats, and worms, and all kinds of serpents, 
and birds, and fishes, are all divine animals, or gods: which they 
themselves, who assert the world to be God, will not affirm.— 
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Wherefore, though it be true, that the Pagans did many times per- 
sonate and deify the chief parts of the world, and things of nature, as 
well as they did the several powers and virtues of the mundane soul, 
diffused through the whole world ; yet did not the intelligent amongst 
them therefore look upon these, as so many trae and proper gods, but 
only worship them as parts and members of one great mundane ani- 
mal ; or rather, worship the Soul of the whole world, their supreme 
Deity, in them all, as its various manifestations. This St. Austin inti- 
mates, when writing against Faustus, the Manichean, he prefers even 
the Pagan gods before the Manichean :! “ Jam vero celum, et terra, 
et mare, et aér, et sol, et luna, et cetera sydera omnia, hec manifesta 
oculis apparent, atque ipsis sensibus presto sunt. Que cum Pagani 
tanquam deos colunt, vel tanquam PaRTes uNius magni Der (nam 
universum mundum quidam eorum putant maximum Deum) ea colunt, 
que sunt. Vos autem, cum ea colatis, que omnino non sunt, propin- 
quiores essetis vere pietati, si saltem Pagani essetis, qui corpora co- 
lunt, etsi non colenda, tamen vera.”” Now the heaven, earth, sea, and 
air, sun, moon, and stars, are things all manifest and really present to 
our senses ; which, when the Pagans worship as gods, or as PARTS OF 
ONE GREAT Gop (for some of them think the whole world to be the 
creatresT Gop), they worship things that are » so that you, worship- 
ping things that are not, would be nearer to true piety than you are, 
were you Pagans, and worshipped bodies too; which though they 
ought not to be worshipped, yet are they true and real things.—But 
this is further insisted upon by the same St. Austin,” in his book De 
C. D. where after that large enumeration of the Pagan gods before set 
down, he thus convinces their folly in worshipping the several divided 
members, parts and powers, of the one great God, after that manner 
personated : “‘ Hec omnia qu dixi, et queconque non dixi (non enim 
omnia dicenda arbitratas sum) hi omnes dii dewque sit unus Jupiter ; 
sive sint, ut quidam volunt, omnia ista partes ejus, sive virtutes ejus, 
sicut eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi animum ; que senten- 
tia velus magnorum, multorumque doctorum est. Hec, inquam, si ita 
sunt, quod quale sit, nondum jaterim quero, quid perderent, si unum 
Deum colerent prudentiori compendio? Quid enim ejus contemnere- 
tur, cum ipse coleretur? Si autem metuendem sit, ne pretermisse 
sive neglecte partes ejus irascerentur ; non ergo, ut volunt, velut uniug 
animantis hec tota vita est, que omnes simul continet deos, quasi suas 
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VIRTUTES, vel mEaBRA, vel PARTEs: sed suam queque pars habet 
vitam a ceteris separatam, si preter alteram irasci altera potest, et alia 
_ placari, alia concitari. Si autem dicitur omnia simul, id est, totum 
ipsum Jovem potuisse offendi, si parTes ejus non etiam singillatim 
minutatimque colerentur, stulte dicitur. Nulla quippe earum preter- 
mitteretur, cum ipee unus, qui haberet omnia, caleretur.” All these 
things, which we have now said, and many more, which we have not 
said (for we did not think fit to mention all), all these gods and god- 
desses, let them be one and the same Jupiter : whether they will have 
them to be his parts, or his powers, and virtuEs, according to the 
sense of those, who think God to be the soul or mind of the whole 
world ; which isthe opinion of many and great doctors. This, I say, 
if it be so, which, what it is we will not now examine ; what would 
these Pagans lose, if in.a more prudent compendium, they should wor- 
ship one only God? For what of him could be despised, when his 
whole self was worshipped ? But if they fear, lest his parts pretermit- 
ted, or neglected, should be angry, or take offence ; then it is not, as 
they pretend, the life of one great animal, which at once contains all 
the gods, as his virtues, or members, or parts, but every part hath its 
own life by itself, separate from the rest, since one of them may be 
angry, when another is pleased, and the contrary. But if it should be 
said, that altogether, that is, the whole Jupiter might be offended, if his 
parts were not worshipped all of them severally and singly ; this would 
be foolishly said, because none of the parts can be pretermitted, when 
he, that hath all, is worshipped. 

Thus do the Pagans in Athanasius! also declare, that they did not 
worsitip the several parts of the world, as really so many true and 
proper gods, but only as the parts, or members, of their one supreme 
God, that great mundane animal (or whole animated world) taken all 
together as one thing ; GAd fous diasgorpere péy, nod xad bavra Lapfe- 
roneva, énidey ata xai aito: cuvopoloyove.y, Guou 34 navta ouvantortss, 
xad vic Ey anotslotytes psy cepa, to Glov Geo sivas qycovs* But the 
Pagans themselves will acknowledge, that the divided parts of the 
world, taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things ; never- 
theless do they contend, that as they are by them joined all together 
into one great body (enlivend by one soul), so is the whole of them 
truly and properly God.—And now we think it is sufficiently evident, 
that though these Pagans verbally personated and deified, not only the 
several powers and virtues of the one supreme God, or mundane soul, 
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diffused throughout the whole world, but also the several parts of the 
world itself and the natures of things ; yet their meaning herein was 
not to make these in themselves really so many several true and proper 
gods (much less independent ones), bat to worship one supreme God 
(which to them was the whole animated world) in those his several 
parts and members, as it were by aca aa or under so many inad- 
equate conceptions. 

The Pagans therefore were plainly divided i in their natural theol- 
ogy, as to their opinions concerning the supreme God ; some of them 
conceiving him to be nothing higher than a mundane soul : whereas 
others of them, to use Origen’s language, ‘did tnegfalvay navay Hy 
aisdyryy pic, xad pndano avis vyopitay Weveda tor Osoy, ayw xai Os 
txig ta coiata {yteiy avror,' transcend all the sensible nature, and 
thinking God not at all to be seated there, looked for him above all 
corporeal things.—Now the former of these Pagans worshipped the 
whole corporeal world, as the body of God ; but the latter of them, 
though they had higher thoughts of God, than as a mundane soul, yet 
supposing him to have been the cause of all things, and so at first to 
have contained al] things within himself, as likewise that the world, 
after it was made, was not cut off from him, nor: subsisted alone by 
itself, as a dead thing, but was closely united to him, and livingly -de- 
pendent on him : these, I say, though ‘they did not take the world to 
be God, or the body of God, yet did they also look upon it as Ssiov, as 
that which was Divine and sacred ; and supposed, that God was to be 
worshipped in ail, or that the whole world was to be worshipped as his 
image ortemple. Thus Plutarch,*though much disliking the deifying 
of inanimate things, doth himself nevertheless approve of worshipping 
God in the whole corporeal world, he affirming it to be iegoy ay:taroy 
xai Seongsnéctatoy, a most holy, and most god-becoming temple.— And 
the ancient Persians, or magi, who by no means would allow of wor- 
shipping God in any artificial temples made with men’s hands, did not- 
withstanding thus worship God, sub dio, and upon the tops of moun- 
tains, in the whole corporeal world, as his natural temple, as Cicero 
testifieth : °‘ Nec sequor magos Persarum, quibus auctoribus Xerxes 
inflammasse templa Gracie dicitur, quod parietibus includerent deos, 
quibus omnia deberent esse patentia ac libera, quorumque hic mundus 
omnis templum esset et domicilium :” Neither do I adhere to the Per- 
sian magi, by whose suggestion and pean Xerxes is said to have 
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burnt all the temples of the Greeks, because they inclosed and shut up 
their gods within walls, to whom all things ought to be open and free, 
and whose temple and habitation this whole world is.—And, therefore, 
when Diogenes Laertius' writeth thus of these magi, that they did 
Sorts anogalverSus wig xai yyy xad Udag, thy 08 Loavay xataycvecxesy, 
make fire and earth and water to be gods, but condemn all statues and 
images—we conceive the meaning hereof to be no other than this, 
that as they worshipped God in no temple, save only that of the whole 
world, so neither did they allow any other statues or images of him, 
than the things of nature, and parts of the world, such as fire, and 
earth, and water, called therefore by them, in this sense and no other, 
gods. For thus are they clearly represented by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and that according to the express testimony of Dino ;? Ove: dy vxai- 
Sow rovs Mayous 6 Alvey liye, Seay ayalpata pova to wig xai Wag vo- 
pilortas. Oix axsxgupapyy ovdd ray tovtey dyvoay. El yag xal ta pa 
diota anogetyey olovta tio mlavne, GAL sig ixdgay xatokoFalvovow axa- 
ty. “Aydluata péy Decry ov Stila xad UGous inuliqacsy, aonse “Ellgves ° 
ovdé péy TBidas xai “Izvevpovas, xadanse Aiyintios: alla wie ts xai Doug. 
es gilocopos: Dinon affirmeth, that the Persian magi sacrificed under 
the open heavens, they accounting fire and water to be the only statues 
and images of the gods. For I would not here conceal their ignorance 
neither, who, thinking to avoid one error, fall into another ; whilst 
they allow not wood and stones to be the images of the gods, as the 
Greeks do, nor Ichneumones and Ibides, as the Egyptians, but only 
fire and water, as philosophers.—Which difference betwixt the Pagan 
theologers, that some of them looked upon the whole world as God, or 
as the body of God, others only as the image, or the temple of God, is 
thus taken notice of by Macrobius upon Scipio’s dream, where the 
world was called atemple. .*“‘ Bene autem universus mundus Dei tem- 
plum vocatur, propter illos, qui xstimant, nihil esse aliud Deum, nisi 
celum ipsum, et coelestia ista que cernimus. Ideo ut summi omnipo- 
tentiam Dei ostenderet posse vix intelligi, nunquam posse videri, quic- 
quid humano subjicitur aspectui templum ejus vocavit ; ut qui hec 
veneratur ut templa, cultum tamen maximum debeat conditori ; sciat- 
que quisquis in usum templi hajus inducitur, ritu sibi vivendum sacer- 
dotis.” The whole world is well called here the temple of God, in 
way of opposition to those who think God to be nothing else but the 
heaven itself, and those heavenly things which we see (or the whole 
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sensible world animated) : wherefore Cicero, that he might show the 
ommipotence of the first supreme God to be such as could searcely be 
understood, but not at all perceived by sense, he calleth whatsoever 
falleth under human sight, his temple ; ‘that so he, that worshippeth 
these things as the temple of God, might in the mean time remember, 
that the chief worship is due to the maker and creator of them ; as 
also that himself ought to live in the world like a priest or mysta, holily 
and religiously.—And thus we see, that the Pagans were universally 
Cosmolatre, or world-worshippers, in one sense or other ; not that 
they worshipped the world as a dead and inanimate thing, but either 
as the body of God, or at least as the temple or image of him. Neither 
of which terminated their worship in that, which was sensible and visi- 
ble only, but in that great Mind or Soul, which framed and governeth 
the whole world understandingly ; though this was called also by them 
(not the nature of things, but) pvatg xo«v7, the common nature, and ¢v- 
aig tov navtos, or téy ody, the nature of the universe, because it con- 
tained under it the spermatic reasons, or plastic principles, of the 
whole world. 

Furthermore, these Pagan Theists universally acknowledging the 
whole world to be an animal, and that mundane animal also to bea 
god ; those of them, who supposed it not to be the first and highest 
God, did consequently all conceive it, as hath been already observed, 
to be either a second, or at least a third god. And thus Origen,! ca- 
gig On tov Gdov xogpoy Asyovosy sivas Osor, Steosxol pay tov Upcitoy, of Bs 
ano IMhatavos toy Aevtegoy, tivéc 82 ait» tov Telzoy. The Greeks do 
plainly affirm the whole world to be a god ; some of them, as the 
Stoics, the first God; others, as the Platonists, (to whom may be added 
the Egyptians also) the second god ; though some of these Platonists 
call it the third god. Those of the Platonists, who called the mundane 
animal, or animated world, the second god, looked upon that whole 
Platonic trinity of Divine hypostases (TayaSor, Novs and Puyn) all 
but as one first God: but those others of them, who called it a third 
god, supposed a great distinction betwixt those three hypostases, and 
made so many several gods of them; the first, a monad, or simple: 
goodness ; the second, mind or intellect ; the third, Psyche, or the. 
universal soul, which also without any more ado they concluded to be 
the immediate soul of this corporeal world, existing likewise from eter- 
nity with it. Now this second god, which was the whole animated 
world, as well to the Egyptians as the Platonists, was by them both 
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said to be, not only the temple and image, but also the Son of the first 
God. That the Egyptians called the animated world the Son of God, 
hath been already proved ; and that the other Pagans did the like 
also, is evident from this of Celsus, where he pretends, that the Chris- 
tians called their Jesus the Son of God, in imitation of those ancient 
Pagans, who had styled the world a0 ; “Omodev 08 xai avto tovt0 éngl- 
Dev aitois, Oso vioy xalsiv, onpalyw * “Avdges radasol, tdrde 5a tov xoopor, 
cig dx Seo ysvopevoy, maida te auto’ xal néSeoy xgocsinoy. Lavy yag 
Spots ovtos te xgusivog alg Gzov- Whence these Christians came to 
call their Jesus the Son of God, I shall now declare ; namely, because 
our ancestors had called the world, as made by God, the Son of God, 
and God. Now is there not a goodly similitude (think you) betwixt 
these these two sons of God, theirs and ours 1—Upon which words of 
his, Origen writeth thus : 304%y 38 vioy Orot quae Myay, naganojcar- 
tag ta Regi tov xoagpor, ws éx FeoU ysvousvou, nat vioi ovtog attot xad De0d- 
Celsus supposed us Christians to have borrowed this appellation of the 
Son of God from the Pagans, they calling the world, as made by God, 
the Son of God, and God.—Wherefore these Pagans, who looked upon 
the whole animated world only as the second God, and Son of God, 
did unquestionably also worship the first God, in the world, and that 
probably by personating and deifying his several parts and members 
too. Thus do we understand, what that was, which gave occasion to 
this mistake of late writers, that the Pagans worshipped the inanimate 
parts of the world, as such, for true and proper gods ; viz. their not 
perceiving, that they worshipped these only, as the parts or living mem- 
bers of one great mundane animal, which was to them, if not the first 
God, yet at least the second God ; the temple, image, and Son, of the 
first God. 

And now have we, as we conceive, given a full account of the 
seeming Polytheism of the Pagans, not only in their poetical and fabu- 
lous, but also their political or civil, theology ; the former of which 
was nothing but fancy and fiction, and the conforming of Divine to 
human things; the latter nothing but vulgar opinion and error, together 
with the laws and institutes of statesmen and politicians, designed prin- 
cipally to amuse the vulgar, and keep them the better in obedience and 
subjection to civil laws. Besides which, the intelligent Pagans gene- 
rally acknowledged another theology, which was neither fiction, nor 
mere opinion and law, but nature and philosophy, or absolute truth and 
reality ; according to which natural and philosophic theology of theirs, 
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there was only one unmade self-originated Deity, and many other cre- 
ated gods, as his inferior ministers. So that those many poetical and 
political gods could not possibly be looked upon otherwise, than either 
as the created ministers of one supreme God, whether taken singly or 
collectively ; or else as the polyonymy and various denomination of him, 
according to several notions and partial’ conceptions of him; and his 
several powers and manifestations of the world personated and deified. 
Which latter we have already proved to have been the moet generally- 
received opinion of the Pagan theologers; according to that of Eucli- 
des! the philosopher, &¥ Tayadorv nollois Gvdpaos xadovueroy, there is 
one supreme Good (or highest Deity) called by many names :—and, 
according to that of Antisthenes before cited, That the many popular 
gods were but one and the same natural God, viz. as Lactantius adds, 
“‘Summe totius artifex,”* the maker of the whole world. 

We shall conclude with repeating what hath been already suggest-: 
ed, that though the intelligent Pagans did generally disclaim their fabu- 
lous theology ; St. Austin telling us, that when the absurdjties thereof 
were urged against them, they would commonly make such replies as 
these: 3“ Absit, inquiunt, fabularum est ista garrulitas ;” and again, 
** Rursus, inquiunt, ad fabulas redis;” Far be it from us (say they) te 
think so or so, this is nothing but the garrulity of idle fables; and, You 
would bring us again to fables.—And though they owned another the- 
ology besides their civil, which was the natural and philosophical, as 
the only true ; yet did they notwithstanding acknowledge a kind of 
necessity, that, in those times at least, there should be, besides the na- 
tural and philosophical theology, which the vulgar were not so capable 
of, another theology framed and held forth, that might be more accom- 
modate to their apprehensions. Thus that Roman pontifex, Scevola, 
in St. Austin declareth,* “ Expedire existimat falli in religione civita- 
tes,” That it was expedient (as he thought) that cities and common- 
wealths should be deceived in their religion, or have something false or 
fabulous intermingled with it ;—he giving this reason for the same, be- 
cause the natural and philosophic theology contained many things in it 
which, though true, yet would be hurtful for the vulgar to know; as, 
for example, “Quod verus Deus nec sexum habeat, nec statem, nec 
definita corporis membra;” That the true God hath neither sex, nor 
age, nor bodily members; and that Hercules and A®sculapius, etc. 

1 Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. ii. segm. 106. p. 142.  ? Lib. i. cap. v. 

3 C. D. lib. iv. cap. x. (p. 75.) 
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were not gods, but men, obnoxious to the same infirmities with others 
—and the like. And the learned Varro, in his book of religions,' pub- 
licly maintained the same doctrine: ‘* Varro de religionibus loquens, 
evidenter dicit, multa esse vera, que valgo scire non sit utile ; multa- 
que, que tametsi falsa sint, aliter existimare populum expediat; et ideo 
Greecos teletas et mysteria, taciturnitate parietibusque clausisse,” etc. 
that there were many things true in religion, which it was not conven- 
ient for the vulgar to know ; as likewise many things false, of which it 
was expedient they should think otherwise : and that for this cause, the 
Greeks inclosed their telete or mysteries within walls, and kept them 
under a seal of secrecy.—Upon which of Varro St. Austin thus noteth : 
“ Hic certe totum concilium prodidit sapientium, per quos civitates et 
populi regerentur :” Varro here plainly discovers and betrays the whole 
counsel and secrecy of statesmen and politicians, by whom cities and na- 
tions were governed, and their very arcanum of government, namely this, 
_ That people were to be deceived in their religion, for their own good, and 
the good of their governors.—The same father there adding, That evil 
demons were much gratified with this doctrine, and liked this fraud and 
imposture very well, which gave them an advantage to rule and tyran- 
nize, as well over the deceivers as the deceived.—Lastly, Strabo, also,” 
though otherwise a grave and sober writer, speaks freely and broadly 
to the same purpose ; ov yao Oyloy 8 yuvaindy xai navtos zvdalov x1y- 
Sovg éxnayayesy loye Suveroy piocdeey, xai mpooxadicag Pas noes evot Sear 
xed Gororyta nat wlotiy* Gl Osi xad Sres SesorSerpovlac, tolro 88 ovx cvev 
puPonotias xai tegatelac: It is not possible that women, and others of 
the vulgar sort, should be conducted and carried on towards piety, ho- 
liness, and faith, merely by philosophic reason and truth; but this 
must be done by superstition, and that not without the help of fables 
and prodigies or wonderful narrations.—From whence it is plain, that 
Strabo did not only allow a necessity of a civil theology, besides the 
the natural and philosophical, but also of a fabulous and poetical one 
too. And this is a thing the less to be wondered at in these Pagans, 
because some Christians also seem to acknowledge a kind of truth 
herein ; Synesius himself writing after this manner :° t0 dé gaet0y xate— 
yehoceras 6 Ofpog* Seitac yag tegateiag? That, which is easy and ordi- 
nary, will be contemned by the vulgar or common people; and there- 
fore there is need of something strange and prodigious in religion for 
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them. Flavius Josephus’ making this free acknowledgement, con- 
cerning the wise men among the Greeks, taiza xs9i Deod peoveix of vo- 
gerazos Soxoves xaga trois “Elinot, That they held the same things con- 
cerning God which the Jews did—adds notwithstanding afterwards, sts 
WARP Sosatg nQoxatelnppsvoy, tHy Gly Seay tov Soyperos éEeveyxsiy ox 
étodunoay, that they were afraid to declare the truth of this their doc- 
trine to the vulgar, prepossessed with other opinions.—And indeed they 
did not think it safe to declare the natural and true theology promis- 
cuously to all: Plato® himself intimating as much in these words: 107 
sountny xai natéga tovds tov navtos, tic muvtag adivatoy Asyav: That as 
it was hard to find out the maker of this universe, so neither, being 
found out, could he be declared to the vulgar.—Wherefore since God 
was so hard to be understood, they conceived it necessary, that the 
vulgar should be permitted to worship him in his works, by parts and 
piece-meal, according to the various manifestations of himself; that is, 
should have a civil theology at least, distinct from the natural and phi- 
losophical, if not another fabulous one too. 

AXXV. We have now dispatched the first of those three heads 
proposed to be insisted on, viz. that the Pagans worshipped one and the 
same supreme God, under many personal names, so that much of their 
Polytheism was but seeming and fantastical, and indeed nothing but 
the polyonomy of one supreme God, they making many poetical and 
political gods of that one natural God; and thus worshipping God by 
parts and piecemeal, according to that clear acknowledgement of Max- 
imus Madaurensis*® before cited: ‘‘Unius summi Dei virtutes, per 
mundanum opus diffusas, nos multis vocabulis invocamus ; et dum ejus 
quasi quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus prosequimur, to- 
tum colere videmur.” The virtues of the one supreme God diffused 
throughout the whole world, we (Pagans) invoke under many several 
names ; and so prosecuting, with our supplications, his as it were di- 
vided members, must needs be thought to worship him whole, we leav- 
ing out nothing of him.—We shall proceed to the second head proposed, 
that besides this polyonymy of one supreme God in the poetical and 
civil theology of the Pagans, which was their seeming and fantastic Po- 
lytheism, they had another real Polytheism also; they acknowledging 
in their natural and philosophic theology likewise a multiplicity of gods, 
that is, of substantial understanding beings, superior to men, really ex- 
isting in the world. Which though they were called by them gods, yet 
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were they not therefore supposed to be ¢ osand avroyersic, unmade 
and self-existent, or independent beings—bat all of them (one only ex- 
cepted) yevyntoi Feol, generated gods—according to the larger notion 
of that word before declared ;' that is, though not xata yoovoy, yet at 
least, ax’ alrlag yeyynroi, though not as made in time, yet as produced 
from a superior cause.—Plutarch propounding this for one amongst his 
Platonic questions, why 6 dvetate Gros, the highest and supreme God 
——was called by Plato, both the father and maker of all things, gives 
this reply to it in the words before cited ; 9] téiv piv Seaiw ter yevynter 
net tay avOounay narne datiy (6 Oungos dnovopates,) nommne 3é tex alo- 
yur xai awvyey, that perhaps he was said to be the father of all the gen- 
erated gods, and of men (as he is also styled in Homer), but the maker 
of all other irrational and inanimate beings. —From which passage of 
Piutarch’s it plainly appears, that the 6 averare Oss, the one highest 
God—being every way aysvyntos, unmade and unproduced — was 
thought to be the maker and father of all the other gods, therefore called 
yevyntos, Which is further plainly declared elsewhere by the same 
Plutarch in these words :* Ildtavos xatépa xai noinnyy tovte xdopeu xas 
say Glloy yevvytay, tov ayéivyntoy nal aidioy Groy éxovopazortog’ Plato 
calleth the one unmade aad eternal God the father and maker of the 
world, and of all other things generated.— And though some of those 
many gods of Plato’s were by him also called aids, or eternal—yet 
were they likewise ysyvqtoi too, in another sense, that is, produced and 
derived by way of emanation, from that one who is every way eyévrytos, 
underived and independent upon any other cause.—And thus Proclus* 
universally pronounces: 70 elyas 208 navtse 05 Geol dia soy ngervoy Eyou- 
os Seow’ All the gods owe their being gods to the first God—he adding, 
that he is therefore called 2777 t7¢ Seotyros, the fountain of the Godhead. 
Wherefore the many gods of the intelligent Pagans were derived 
from one God, and but tovgyol Suvduas (as Plutarch somewhere calls 
them), the subservient powers, or ministers of the one supreme unmade 
Deity.—Which (as hath been before observed) was frequently called 
by these Pagans @sos, God—xat’ étoyyy, or in way of eminency ; as 
likewise were those other inferior or generated gods, in way of distinc- 
tion from him, called Seoi, the gods.—And accordingly the sense of 
Celsus is thus represented in Origen :* Qsovg Snucovpyots elves navtew 
aupater, porns wuts Soyer ovens Geol - That the gods were the makers 
ef the bodies of all animals, the souls of them only being the work of 
God.—Moreorer, these inferior gods are styled by Ammianus Marcel- 
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linus,!' substantiales potestates, substantial powers—probably in way-of 
distinction from those other Pagan gods, that were not substantial, but 
only so many names and notions of the one supreme God, or his pow- 
ers severally personated and deified, which substantial powers of Am. 
Marcellinus® (as divination and prophecy was, by their means, imparted 
tomen), were all said to beaubject to that one sovereign Deity called The- 
mis; ‘“‘ whom (saith he) the ancient theologers seated in cubili et solio 
Jovis,” in the bed-chamber and throne of Jupiter—as indeed some of 
the poets have made her to be the wife of Jupiter, and others bis sister. 
And Anaxarchus in Plutarch styles her xagsdgor tov Aco¢,> Jupiter's 
assessor—though that philosopher abused the fable, and grossly de- 
praved the meaning of it, as if it signified sa» 10 xgaySéy tno tov xga- 
tovvrog Seator elvas xat dixacoy, that whatsoever is done by the sovereign 
Power, is therefore just and right—whereas the true moral thereof was 
this, that justice or righteousness sits in council with' God, and in his 
mind and will prescribes laws to nature and the whole world. Themis 
therefore was another name of God, amongst the Pagans, according to 
his universal consideration, besides thoge before mentioned: and when 
Plato in his book of Laws,‘ would have men to swear by the namesof those 
three gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and Themis ;° these were but so many several 
partial notions of one supreme Deity ; the meaning thereof being no 
other than this, as Pighius observeth, “‘Timore divino, veritate ipsa, 
ac equitate sanciri debere juramenta. In Jove enim summi numinis 
potestatem, falsi ac perjurii vindicem ; in Apolline veritatis Jumen; in 
Themide, jus, fas, atque licitam esse intelligitur. Est enim Themis 
ipsa lex eterna atque universalis, mundo ac nature prescripta ;” or, 
according to Cicero, “‘ Ratio recta summi Jovis.” And Ficinus, in 
his commenttry as to the main agreeth herewith. So that, when the 
Pagan theologers affirmed the Numen of Themis to preside over the 
spirits of the elements, and all those other substantial powers, from 
whom divination was participated to men ; their meaning therein was 
clearly no other than this; that there was one supreme Deity ruling 
over alj the other gods, and that the Divine Mind, which prescribeth 
laws to nature and the whole world, and contains all the fatal decrees 
in it, according to the evolution of which things come to pass in the 
world, was the fountain from whence all divination proceeded; as 
these secrets were more or less imparted from thence to those inferior 
U Lib, xxii. 2 Histor. lib. xxi. cap. i. p. 268. 
3 Vit. Alex. (p. 596. tom. i. oper.) 4 Lib. xii. p. 685. oper. 
5 De Dea Themide, p. 39. 
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created spirits. The philosophy of the Pagan theology amongst the 
Greeks was plainly no other than this; that there is one unmade self 
existent Deity, the original of all, and that there are many other sub- 
stantial powers or spirits, created by it, as the ministers of its provi- 
dence in the world: but there was much of poetry, or poetic fancy, in- 
termingled with this philosophy, as the flourish to it, to make up their 
Pagan theology. 

Thus, as hath been before declared, the Pagans held both one 
God, and many gods, in different senses; one unmade self-existent De- 
ity, and many generated or created gods; Onatus! the Pythagorean 
declaring, that they, who asserted one only God, and not many, “‘ un- 
derstood not what the dignity and majesty of the Divine transcendency 
consisted in, namely, in ruling over gods;” and Plotinus conceiving, 
that the supreme God was most of all glorified, not by being “ contrac- 
ted into one,” but “ by having multitudes of gods, derived from him, 
and dependent on him ;” and that the honor done to them redounded 
unto him. Where there are two things to be distinguished ; first, that, 
according to the Pagan Theists, God was no solitary being; but that 
there were multitudes of gods, or substantial powers, and living under- 
standing natures, superior to men, which were neither self-existent, 
nor yet generated out of matter, but all generated or created from one 
supreme. Secondly, that forasmuch as these were all supposed to have 
some influence, more or less upon the government of the world, and the 
affairs of mankind, they were therefore all of them conceived to be the 
due objects of men’s religious worship, adoration and invocation; and 
accordingly was the Pagan devotion scattered amongst them all. Nor 
were the gods of the oriental Pagans neither mere dead statues and 
images, as some would conclude from the Scripture, but living under- 
standing beings, superior to men (though worshipped in images) ac- 
cording to that reply of the Chaldeans in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he required them to tell his dream : “‘ There is none other, that 
can show this before the king, except those gods, whose dwelling is not 
with flesh ;” that is, the immartal gods, or who are exalted above the 
condition of human frailty. Though some conceive, that these words 
are to be understood of a peculiar sort of gods; namely, that this was 
such a thing, as could not be done by those demons and lower aérial 
gods, which frequently converse with men, but was reserved to a high- 
er rank of gods, who are above human converse. Now, as to the for- 
mer of these two things, that God is no solitary being, but that there 

1 Libro xagd Sot xai Sedov, apud Stobseum in Eclog. physic. lib. i. 
cap. i. p. 4. 
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are multitudes of understanding beings superior to men, the creatures 
and ministers of one supreme God ; the Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament fully agree with the Pagans herein.  '* Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him ;” and “ Ye are come to an innumerable company of 
angels." But the latter of them, that religious worship and invocation 
doth of right belong to these created spirits, is constantly denied and 
condemned in these writings, that being a thing peculiarly reserved to 
that one God, who was the creator of heaven and earth. And thus is 
that prophecy of Jeremy to be understood, expressed in the Chaldee 
tongue, that so the Jews might have it in readiness for those Chaldean 
idolaters, when they came into Babylon : *‘ Thos shall ye say unto 
them, The gods that have not made the heavens and the earth, shall 
perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.” That is, there 
shall come a time, when none shall be religiously worshipped any 
where upon the face of the whole earth, save only that God, who made 
the heavens and the earth, and he without images too. Which prophe- 
cy, but in part yet fulfilled, shall then have its complete accomplish- 
ment, when *‘ the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” And thus is the controversy rightly 
stated betwixt the Pagans and the Christiaus by Lactantius :>“‘ Sed for- 
tasse querat aliquis a nobis, quod apud Ciceronem querit Hortensius : 
Si Deus unus est, que esse beata solitudo queat? Tanquam nos, qui 
unum esse dicimus, desertum ac solitarium esse dicamus. Habet 
enim ministros, quos vocamus nuntios. Et est istdd verum, quod dix- 
isse Senecam supra retuli; genuisse regni sui ministros Deum. Verum 
hi neque dii sunt, neque deos se vocari aut coli volunt ; quippe, qui ni- 
hil preter jassum ac voluntatem Dei faciant.” As if we who say, 
there is but one God, therefore made a solitary and deserted Deity. 
Whereas we acknowledge, that God hath his ministers, whom we call 
angels: and we grant that to be true, which was before cited out of 
Seneca, that God hath generated or created ministers of his kingdom. 
But these are neither gods, nor would they be called gods, nor wor- 
shipped ; forasmuch as they only execute the will and command of God. 
—And again afterward to the same purpose ; “ Si eos multitudo delec- 
tat, non duodecim dicimus, nec trecentos sexaginta quinque (ut Orphe- 
us) sed innumerabiles, et arguimus eorum errores in diversum, qui tam 
paucos putant. Sciant tamen quo nomine appellari debeant ; ne Deum 
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verum violent, cajus nomen exponunt, dum pluribus tribuunt,” etc. 
If multitude delight them, we say not, that there are twelve, nor yet 
three hundred sixty five, as Orpheus, but innumerable. And we tax 
their error, on the contrary, who think them to be so few. Neverthe- 
less, let them know, by what name they ought to be called, lest they 
violate the true God, whose name is profaned when it is given to many. 
—From which passages of Lactantius it plainly appeareth, that the 
main controversy between the Christians and the Pagans was then on- 
ly this: whether or no the created ministers of the supreme God might 
be called gods, and religiously worshipped. But this Pagan objection 
against the solitary Deity of the Christians is by some ancient Christian 
writers also otherwise answered; namely, from those three hypostases 
or persons of the Trinity ; they affirming upon that account, that though 
Christians did not acknowledge such a multitude of gods as the Pagans, 
yet did they not therefore make God a solitary and sterile being, be- 
fore the creation neither,. as the Jews did; but went in a middle 
way betwixt Jews and Pagans, they interpreting Moses’s faciamus 
hominem to this sense. 

XXXVI. We shall now show particularly what these many gods 
of the Pagans were. It hath been often observed, that the Pagans 
were divided in their philosophic or natural theology, as to their opin- 
ions concerning the supreme God ; some of them thinking, to Osio» é- 
nenudvor elvas tig Glng pices, that the supreme Deity was an abstract 
being, elevated above nature and the whole world—but others that he 
>4 ©6was nothing higher than an anima munds, or soul of the world.—Now 
the former of these two were chiefly amongst the Greeks, the Pythago- 

reans and the Platonists, who had accordingly several distinctions 
amongst them concerning their gods, as between the vmegxocjuos 920i, 
and the éyxoous0:, the supermundane and the mundane gods—the eos 
aidvo1, and the ysvvytoi, the eternal and the generated gods; that word 
latter being now taken in a narrower and more confined sense, for 
such as were made in time, or had a beginning of their existence: and 
lastly, the vontot Deol, and the aioyr0i, the intelligible and the sensible 
gods. And the tzsgxccpsos, atdcos and vontol $c0l, supermundane, eter- 
nal, and intelligible gods, of these Pythagoreans and Platonists, were 
first of all and principally, those tees agywxas txoczaces, (as Plotinus 
calls them) those three divine hypostases, that have the nature of prin- 
ciples in the universe, viz. Tagathon or Hen, Nous and Psyche, or 
\!Monad, Mind and Soul. That this trinity was not first of all a mere 
invention of Plato's, but much ancienter than he, is plainly affirmed by 
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Plotinus in these words : ' Kal skvas rove ddyous rotads ui; xnlvovs, py Oe 
viv, Glla wala: péy eiggaFas py avanentapsreg, roig O& viv loyous dinyy- 
sag dxalyey yeyovévat’ pootyoloic nictwoepsvoss tas Jotas tavsag nalalas 
sive, tog aitov rou Marwvos youppaciy * inter per our xai Tlagperldng 
meotepoy tic tosavtns Ootns’ That these doctrines are not new, norfof 
yesterday, but have been very anciently delivered, though obscurely 
(the discourses now extant being but explications of them), appears 
from Piato’s own writings; Parmenides before him having insisted on 
them. 

Now it is well known, that Parmenides was addicted to the Pytha- 
gosic sect, and therefore probable, that this doctrine of the Divine triad 
was one of the areanums of that school also. Which is further con- 
firmed from hence, because Numenius a famous Pythagorean enter- 
tained it as sach. And Moderatus (as Simplicius informeth us) plain- 
ly affirmeth this trinity of principles to have been a Pythagoric cabala : 
otsog pag xatd tobe IlvPayogsous 10 pév Hgusoy fv inig 10 dy xol wacay 
otalar axopalveras* 16 34 Deitapey Ev Oneg dove 10 Svs 3F nud vontOY, th 
sidy gneiy vives’ 10 3d Tolrey onse éor) puyexor, pettzety ‘t0U ivog nad ser 
aides: This (Moderatus) declareth, that, accordimg to the Pythagore- 
ans, the first one-or unity is above all essence; that the seeond one, 
which is that which truly ie, and ‘mtelligible according to them, is the 
ideas ; and the third which is physical or the soul, partaketh both of the 
first unity and of the ideas.— Lastly, we have Jamblichue’s testimony 
also in Proclus to the same purpose; get dlvar Szo0iy tovtew xe) nage 
toy LvSayogtions tpvoupivovs: That there were three gode also praised 
by the Pythagoreans.— Now we have before showed, that Pythagoras’s 
philosophy was derived from the Orphic cabaka, which Proeias® in an- 
other place thus fully testifieth ; ‘axaca yap 5 wag “Eines Groloyéa tig 
"Oggixig dott protayazias inyovos’ agony péy IvOayogov naga “Aylao- 
@ypou ta 229) Gadiy Opyta OidayBévtog* Aavtégov 04 Miatewos tnodetaps- 
you thy Mareshy wEQh toizer éxotiumy, ix Bs THY vtayogsioy xa "Ogegi~ 
xo yeapuetoy’ All the theology of the Greeks was derived from the 
Orphie Mystagoria ; Pythagoras being first instructed by Aglaophemus 
in the Orphic Orgia, or mysteries concerning the gods ; and Plato be- 
ing the next, who received a perfect knowledge of all these Divine 
things, both out of the Pythagoric and the Orphic writings —And thet 
a trinity was part of thet Orphic cabala, we have already proved out of 
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Amelius, he affirming (in Proclus) that Plato’s three kings were the 
same with Orpheus’s trinity, of Phanes, Uranus, and Kronos. More- 
over, since all these three, Orpheus; Pythagoras, and Pilato, travelling 
into Egypt, were there initiated in that arcane theology of the Egyp- 
tians (called Hermaical) it seemeth probable (as was before observed) 

that this doctrine of a Divine triad was also part of the arcane theology 
of the Egyptians. It hath been also noted, that there were some foot- 
stepe of such a trinity in the Mithraic mysteries amongst the Persians, 

derived from Zoroaster ; as likewise that it was expressly contained in 

the magic or Chalday oracles, of whatsoever authority: they may be- 

Moreover it hath been signified, that the Samothracians had very an- 

ciently a certain trinity of gods, that were the highest of all their gods, 

_and that called by a Hebrew name too, Cabbirim, or the mighty gods ; 

and that from thence the Roman capitoline trinity of gods was derived ; 

the second whereof was Minerva, which among the Latins, as Athena 

amongst the Greeks, was understood to signify the Divine wisdom. 

Lastly, che terniary or triad, was not only accounted a sacred number 

amongst the Pythagoreans, but aleo as containing some mystery in na- 

tyre, was therefore made use of by other Greeks and Pagans, ia their 

religious rites ; us Aristotle informeth us: 'd:0 naga tH¢ pivens silnge- 

zsp wonsg vouous eéxelync, xad mgog tag aywtelas thy Seay zouePa tH 

ageduq tovrw’ Wherefore from ‘natare, and as it were observing her 

laws, have we taken this number of three, making use of the same m 

the sacrifices ef the gods, and other purifications.— 

__ Now since it cannot. well be conceived, how such a trinity of Di- 

vine hypostases should be first discovered merely by human wit and 

reason, though there be nothing in it if rightly understood) that is re- 
pugnant to reason ; and since there are in the ancient writings of the 
Qid Testament certain significations of a plurality in the Deity, or of 
more than one hypostasis, we may reasonably conclude that, which 
Proclus asserteth of this trinity, as it was contatned in the Chaldaic 
Oracles, to be true, that it was at first Seonagadotos Peoloyia, a theolo- 
gy of Divine tradition or revelation—or a Divine cabala, viz. amongst 
the Hebrews first, and from them afterward communicated to the 
Egyptians and other nations. Neither ought it to be thought any con- 
siderable objection to the contrary, because the Platonists, Pythagore- 
ans, and other Pagan theologers, did not express this their trinity, in 
the very words of the Athanasian Creed, nor according to the form of 
the Nicene council. Forasmuch as this mystery was gradually im- 
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parted to the world, and that at first but sparingly to the Hebrews 
themselves, either in their written or oral cabala ; but afterwards more 
fully under Christianity, the: whole frame thereof was built thereupon. 
Nevertheless was it not so distinctly and precisely determined, nor so 
punctaally'and scrupulously stated among the Christians neither, tilf 
after the rising up of heresies concerning it. Nor when all was done, 
did the orthodox themselves at first universally agree, in the significa- 
tion of the word “Ozooveres, coessential or consubstantial.—Nor, lastly, 
is it a thing at all to be wondered at, that in such a difficult and ‘mys- 
terious point as this, there should be some diversity of apprehensions’ 
amongst the reputed ‘orthodox Christians themselves ;”and much less 
therefore amdngst Pagans and philosophers. However, we freely ac- 
knowledge, that as this Divine cabala was but little understood by many 
of those who entertained it amongst the Pagans, so was it by divers of 
them much depraved and adulterated also. 
For first, the Pagans universally called this their trinity of gods, to» 
Tigéscoy, tov drtesecs, and tov Teltor Seor, the first, the second, and the 
third god ;—as the more philosophical amongst them called it also a 
trinity of canses, and a trinity of principles, and sometimes a siete of 
opificers. Thus is this cabala of the trinity styled in Proclus,' 7 ray 
Toeimy Seay napadoors, the tradition of the three gods. —And actording- 
ly is it said of Numenius: by_him, that rosie avunryoas Seobs, he did 
souyeday nolsiy, nannoy, txyovor, andyovor, having praised the three 
gods, tragically or affectedly called them, the grandfather, the son, and 
the nephew ;—Nomenius thereby intimating, that as the second of 
these gods was the offspring of the first god, so the third, called the 
nephew of the first, was derived both from him and from the secoad; 
from the first as the prandfather, and from the second as the father of 
him. Harpocration, likewise, Atticas, and Amelius, are said by Pro- 
clus, to have entertained this same cabala or tradition of the three gods, 
the latter of these styling them Baectéac retic, and telror Snuroveyoy, 
three kings, and three opificers, or makers of the whole world. In like 
manner Plotinus,® speaking of the second of these three hypostases, 
(that is, vote, the first mind or inteHect) calls him devregoy Oxor, the 
second god; Kai Geos alzn 7 puots, xai Grog Asvragos, mgopatvary feuton; 
atoly oogy dxtivey* 6 Od tnxegxa Dyas xat tmegldgvras ént xaiig ottex o1oy 
ngnnibos, 7 r) sd orvro8 ejermtas: ides yao dxcivor Buivorre Bt dx” ayizou Ti 
706, pn 8 ad dnt wuziic vig Aefyxéven, GIL” slvas ait xddlog cyjyevor 
290 aizot ngoisy* And this nature is God, I say a second God, offer 
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ing himself to view, before that other God can be seen, who is seated 
above, this being as it were the glorious throne of him. For it is not 
fit, that he should be immediately seated in any that is inanimate ; nor 
in mere soul neither; but that there should be such an immense pul- 
chritude and splendor shining before him, like the pomp end procession 
before the great king.—He also elsewhere mentions all these three 
gods together, making this world to be an image of them all: | Kixotas 
ovr Liyetes OUTOg U xOgMOG six, aes sheoviZouswos ° igraxoron psy tov mEe— 
sov, xed Jevtéyou, ro 38 tgituv, dorgxotog pir xad avsod, ald’ d> 47 Udy, wal 
xara cupBsfrxcs xevounévav’ Wherefore this world may well be called 
an image, it depending upon that above (as an image in a glass) which 
is threefold. Whereof the first and second God always stand immove- 
ably ; the third likewise is in itself stable too, but accidentally moved, 
by reason of the mobility of matter and things below it.—And that we 
may here give a taste of the mystical theolagy and eathusiasm of theee 
Platonists too, Porphyrius in the life of Plotinus® affirmeth, that both 
Plotinus and himself had sometimes experience of a kind of ecstatic 
union with the first of these three gods, that which is above mind and 
understanding : ‘modlanug évayovts Ecutoy eig tov necitoy nal éxéxuva Sov 
taic érvolac, dparn dxzivos o unte poopy”, uy té teva bday Exe, inég 66 rete 
xai may to veytoy iouuésros ° a O% xat dye Togpugtos ney Asyoa mhqoutcen 
nai ivoDijvoc* Plotinus often endeavoring to raise up bis mind to the 
first and highest God, that God sometimes appeered to him, who hath 
neither form nor idea, but is placed above intellect, and all that is ia- 
telligible; to whom I Porphyrius affirm myself to have been once 
united in the sixty-eigthth year of my age.—-And again afterward, tédac 
aitg xat cxonxds 4y, 10 ivorDijvas xai melavas tq dnd xaos Sep, Tevze 06 ve- 
TodgxIG MOU Ste GurTyTY ate Tov gxonvi rotrev’ Plotinus’s chief aim 
and scope was, to.be united to and conjoined with the supreme God, 
who is above all; which scope he attained unto four several times, 
whilst myeelf was with him, by a certain ineffable energy.—That is 
Plotinus aimed at such a kind of rapturous and ecstatic union with the 
To ty, and 7° ayaor, the first of the three highest gods, (tailed the 
ane and the good) as by himself is described towards the latter end of 
thia last book, where. he calls it éxaqy, and agovelur éniounent ngele— 
cove, and 10 Eavicy xévtgoy 1TH Oloy naszwx xértey cvventes, a kind of 
tactual union, and a certain ewee better than koowledge, aad the 
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joing of our own centre, as it were, with the centre of the universe.— 
Thus we see, that the Platonic trinity is a trinity of gods, of which 
three gods therefore, the second and the third must of necessity be in- 
. ferior gods, because otherwise they would be three independent gods ; 
whereas the Pagan theology expressly disclaims a plurality of inde- 
pendent and self-originated deities. 

But since, according to the principles of Christianity, which was 
partly designed to oppose and bear down the Pagan Polytheism, there 
is one only God to be acknowledged ; the meaning whereof notwith- 
standing seems to be chiefly directed against the deifying of created 
beings, or giving religious worship to any, besides the uncreated, 
and the creator of all: moreover, since in the Scripture, which is the 
only true rule and measure of this Divine cabala of the trinity, though 
the Aoyog or Word be said to have been with God, (that is, God 
the Father) and also itself to be God, (that is, not a creature) yet 
is it nowhere called another, or second God. Therefore cannot 
we Christians entertain this Pagan language of a trinity of gods, 
bat must call it either a trinity of Divine hypostases, o: subsistences, or 
persons, or the like. Nevertheless it is observable that Philo, though, 
according to his Jewish principles, he was a zealous opposer.of the Pa- 
gan polytheism and idolatry, yet did he not for all that, ecruple to call 
the Oso» Asyoy, the Divine Word, after the Platunic way, Jevzegor Gror 
a second God; as not suspecting this to clash with the principles of .bie 
religion, or that second commandment of the decalogue, “‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before my face;” possibly because he conceived, 
that this was to be understood of creature-gods only: whereas his 
second god, the Divine Jeyos or Word, is declared by him to be eéd:os, 
eternal, and therefore, according to the Jewish theology, uncreated. 
However, this Janguage of second and third god, is not so excusable 
in a Jew, as it might be in a Pagan ; because the Pagans according to 
the principles of their religion, were so far from having a-scrupulosity 
against a plurality of gods,-(so long as there was only one fountain of 
the Godhead acknowledged) that they rather accounted it am honor to 
the supreme God, as hath been already showed, that he should have 
many other not only titular gode under him, but also sach as were re- 
ligioualy worshipped : wherefore besides this second and third god, 
they also did luxuriate in their other many creature-gods. And indeed 
St. Austin doth upon this account seem somewhat ta-excure the Pagans 
for this their trinity of gods aad principles, in these words: *‘ Liberia 

1 Vide Busebium. Prepar. prenger lh. vii. cap. xiii. p. 323. 
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enim verbis Joquuntur philosophi, nec in rebus ad intelligendam drffi- 
cillimis offensionem religiosarum aurium pertimescunt. Nobis autem 
ad certam regulam loqui fas est, ne verborum licentia, etiam in rebos, 
que in his significantar, impiam gignat opinionem. Nos autem non 
dicimus duo vel trie principia, cum de Deo loquimur ; sicut nec duos 
deos vel tres, nobis licitum est dicere, quamvis de unoquoque loquentes, 
vel de Filio, vel de Spirita Sancto, etiam singulum quemque Deum 
esse fateamur.” The philosophers use free language ; nor in these 
things, which are extremely difficalt to be understood, did they at all 
fear the offending of any religious and scrupulous ears. Bat the case 
is otherwise with us Christians; for we are tied up to phrases, and 
ought to speak according to a certain role, lest the licentious use of 
words should beget a wicked opinion in any concerning those things, 
that are signified by them.—That is, though this might be in a manner 
excusable in the Pagans, because each of those three hypostases is 
God, therefore to call them severally gods, and all of them a trinity of 
gods and principles ; they having no such rule then given them to 
govern their language by as this; ‘“‘ That though the Father be God, 
the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, yet are they not three Gods, 
bat one God :” yet is not this allowable for us Christians, to speak of a 
second or third God or principle, or to call the holy Trinity a trinity of 
Gods, notwithstanding that when we speak of the Father, or of the 
Son, or of the Holy Ghost severally, we confess each of them to be 
God. 

And indeed when the Pagans thus spake of a first, second, and third 
god, and no more, though having other innumerable gods besides, they 
did, by this language, plainly imply, that these three gods of theirs, 
were of a very different kind from all the rest of their gods; that is, 
not Seok yeryntot, but afdso:, not created, but eternal and uncreated 
ones. And that many of them did really take this whole trinity of 
gods for the to Osiov in general, the Divine Numen, and sometimes 
call it the first God too, in way of distinction from their generated gods, 
will be showed afterward. So that the JZgéto¢ Ouos, the first god, was 
used in different senses by these Pagans, sometimes in a larger sense, 
and in way of opposition to all the yayynroi Jeol, the generated or crea- 
ted gods, or the gods, that were made in time, together with the world ; 
and sometimes again, more particularly, in way of distinction from 
those two other Divine hypostases eternal, called by them the second 
and third god. Which first of the three gods is alao frequently by 
them called Geos, God, emphatically and by way of excellency, they 
supposing a gradual subordination in these principles. 
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Neither was this trinity of Divine subsistences only thus il-lan- 
guaged by the Pagans generally, when they called it a trinity of gods ; 
but also the cabala thereof was otherwise much depraved and adulter- 
ated by several of the Platonists and Pythagoreans. For first, the third 
of these three hypostases, commonly called Psyche, is by some of them 
made to be wuyy éyxocptos, the immediate soul of the corporeal world, 
informing, acting and enlivening it, after the same manner as the souls 
of other animals do their. respective bodies ; insomuch that this corpo- 
real world itself, as together with its soul it makes up one complete 
animal, was frequently called the third god. This Proclus! affirmeth 
of Numenius the Pythagorean, 6 yag xoqpos xat aisoy 6 tolt0¢ dati De0s, 
That the world, according to him, was the third god.—And Pilotinus, 
beibg a great reader of this Numenius, seems to have been somewhat 
infected by him with this conceit also, though contrary to his own 
principles, fram those words before cited out of him,* & xdepocs 9eo¢, 
wong cuvndic liye, tgisos, the world, as is commonly said, ix the third 


Now, if the world be not a creature, then is there no ereated being 
at all, but all isGod. But not only Timsus Locrus, but also Plato 
himself, calls it Seiov yeryntor, that is, a created god, the word 7e- 
yqsoy being here put for that, which, after it once was not, is brought 
into beiag ; which is the proper notion of a creature. So that the 
animated world. is, by Plato, made to be only-the chief of all the vev»n- 
tos Scot, that is, the creature-gods. Wherefore it is plain, that in this 
trinity of some Platonists and Pythagoreans, wherein the world is made 
to be the third god, there is a confused jumble of created and uncrea- 
ted beings together. For the first of those gods is the father and foun- 
tain of all, or the original of the godhead. And the second, forasmuch 
as he is called by them, both woeytys, and Snsrovgyoy, the maker and 


L 
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the opificer of the whole world, he therefore can be no creature nei- | 


ther: whereas the third, which is said to be the world, was by Numen- 
ius himself also expressly called both wolypo and to Snproveyovpsvoy, 
the work, or thing made, that is plainly, the creature of both the 
former. Proclus* thus fully represents his sense ; Hoviga pay xalel tov 
Qutoy, wosytyy Js toy Isutegoy, stolnua 3% tor elton: aiots oO xat abtoy 
Onusovgyos Sutt0¢, ors newtog xai o bene; Deo, to 08 yunorgroiaror 5 o 
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1 Comment. in Timeeum Platon. lib. ii. p. 93. 

- 2 This is a mistake, for Dr. Cudworth had not cited these tds 
before, but they are to be found in Plotinus, Ennead. iii. lib. v. cap. vi. 
p. 296, 

3 Comment. in Timeeum Platon, lib. ii. p. 98. 
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tolrog: Numenius called the first of the three gods the father, the 
second of them the maker, and the third the work, or thing made ; 80 
that, according to Numeniua, there were two opificers, or creators of the 
world, the first and the second god ; and the world itself, (that is, the 
thing made and created by them both) is said to be the third god. 

. And that this notion of the Trinity is an adulterated one, may be 
aleo further concluded from hence, because, according to this hypothe- 
sis, they might. have said, that there were three hundred ‘and more 
gods, as well as that there are three ; sinee all the other yevrnros Deoe, 
generated gods—might have come into the number too, as well as the 
world, they being parts thereof, and gods that differ not in kind from #, 
but only in degree. Wherefore these phijosophers ought not to have 
made a trinity of gods, distinguished from all the rest, but rather first 
to have distributed their gods into Seed atdios and yevynroi, that is, eter- 
nal or uncreated, and created gods, and then to have subdivided those 
created gods into the whole world, and the parts thereof animated. 

But because it may be here alleged in favor of this spurious hypoth- 

esis of the Trinity, that the world was accounted the third god, only by 

VY accident, in respect of-its soul, which is properly that third god; thoagh 

Numenius, with others, plainly affirm the world itself, as xoljpa and 

Snusoveyouueray, as the work and thing made, to be the third ; we 

shall therefore reply to this, that even the soul of the mundane animal 

a itself, according to Timeus, and Plato, and others, is affirmed to be 

ysvensos Seas, a generated god — that is, such as was produced from 

non-existence into being, and therefore truly and properly a creature. 

Which Aristotle! observing, therefore took occasion to tax Plato as 

ntradicting himeelf, in making the soul of the world a principle, that 

is, the third god, and yet supposing it to be Uszegor noi aus 16 ovgor®, 

not eternal, but made or created together with the heaven—of which 

semething before. Wherefore we conclude, .that this ancient cabala 

, Of the Trinity was depraved and adulterated by those Platonists and 

¥  Pythagorears, who made either the world itself, or else puzyr éyxce— 

\ uxey, an informing soul of the world—to be the third hypostasis thereof, 

they mingling created and uncreated beings together, in that which 
themselves, notwithstanding, call a trinity of causes and of principles. 

And we think it highly probable, that this was the true reason, why 

Philo, though he admitted the second hypostasis of the Platonic and 

Pythagoric (if not Egyptian) Trinity, called by him eiog Aoyos, the 

V_ divine Word—and styled dsvtegos Seis, the second god—and, as Euse- 


i Vide Metapbys. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 278. tom. iv. ot al et Physic. Aus- 
cultat. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 578. tom. i. oper. 
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bius' adds, Sevzegoy attiov, the second cause—yet he would not Platon- 
ize or Pythagorize any further, so as to take in that third god, or cause, 
supposed by many of them to be the soul of the whole world, as an ani- 
mal ; because he must then have offered violence to the principtes of 
his own religion, in making the whole created world a god; which 
practice is, by him, condemned in the Pagans. It is true, that he 
somewhere sticks not to call God also the soul of the world, as well as 
the mind thereof, whether he nteant thereby tov 290 tov Aoyou Seor, that 
God, who is before the Word—or else rather the Word iteelf, the 
second God (according to him the immediate creator and governor of 
the same) ; rievertheless, he does not seem to understand thereby such 
a deeply immersed soul, as would make the world an animal, and 2 
god, but a mare elevated one ; that js, a i is a super-mun- 
dane soul. 

To this first depravation of that Seoxagadotos Peokoyla, thet the- 
ology of Divine tradition—and ancient cabala of the Trinity, by many | 
of the Platonists and Pythagoreans, may be added another, that some 
of them declaring the second hypostasis of their Trinity to be the arche- 
typal world, or tov éx sav Wear nayévra xdopuor, as Philo calls it, *the 
world that is compounded and made up of ideas—and containeth in it 
all those kinds of things intelligibly, that are in this lower world sensi- 
bly ; and further concluding, that all these several ideas of this arche- 
typal and intelligible world, are really so many distinct substances, ani- 
mals and gods, have thereby made that second hypostasis not to be one 
God, but a congeries and heap of gods. These are those gods com- 
monly called by them yvoytot Soi, intelligible gods—not as before in 
way of distinction from the *aicStol, the sensible gods—(which is a 
more general notion of the word), but from those other gods of theirs 
(afterwards to be insisted on also) called yoegot Peol, intellectual gods. 
—Proclus upon Plato’s Politia’ concludes, that there is no idea of evil, 
for this reason, because if there were, xal 7 tay xaxdiv idia Seog Soran, 
éxeineg naa idéa Seoc oo Haguevldng stgnxey’ that very idea of evil also 
would itself be a god, because every idea is a god, as Parmenides hath 
affirmed.—Neither was Plotinus himself, though otherwise more sober, 
altogether uninfected with this fantastic conceit of the ideas being all 
of them gods, he writing thus concerning the second God, the first 
Mind or Intellect : 5yevyopevoy 38 78 12 Ovra civ ang yevrijou, nay ply 





Preeparat. Evang. lib. vii. cap. xiii. 

& De Opificio Mundi, p. 4. 3 Pp. 357, 

4 De Deo Socratis, p. 43. 5 En. v. |. i. c. vii. [P. 489] 
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£0 tay Weary xadlos, navtag 34 Seovg vontovs, that he being begotten by 
the first God (that is, by way of emanation, and from eternity), genera- 
ted all entities together with himself, the pulchritude of the ideas, 
which are all intelligible gods.—Apuleius! also (as hath been already 
noted) grossly and fulsomely imputes the same to Plato, in those 
words ; “ Quos deos Plato existimat, veros, incorporales, animales, 
sine ullo' neque fine neque exordio, sed prorsus ac retro eviternos, in- 
genio ad summam beatitudinem porrecto,” &fc.—And he with Julian 
and others reduces the greater. part of the Pagan gods to these ideas of 
the intelligible, or archetypal world, as making Apollo, for example, to 

be the intelligible sun, the idea of the sensible ; and Diana the intelli- 

gible moon, and the like for the rest. Lastly, it hath been observed 

also, that the Egyptian theologers pretended, in like manner, to wor- 

ship these intelligible gods, or eternal ideas, in their religious animals, 

as symbols of them. 

Plato indeed Platonized so far, as to suppose God to have made an 

- archetypal and intelligible world, before he made this corporeal and 

sensible : *BovlnSsis (6 Geos) toy Spatoy tovtovi xogpoy Snusovgynoas, 

xgoettunou toy vontoy, iva xooperos aoopaty xai Ssoedertaty nagadedly- 

HOTs, TOY TeMETXOY AMepydontal, TEETAUTEPO YELITEQOY ATEKOMO LO, TOTHUTE 

negutovta aicdnta yivn, ooansg dy exelyy vonta. toy O8 dx tay Wetiy cvve- 

otéta xocpoy éy ton tivi tnovotiy aduvatoy’ God intending to make 

a visible world, first formed an intelligible one ; that so having an in- 

corporeal and most godlike pattern before him, he might make the cor- 
poreal world agreeably to the same, this younger an image of that 
older, that should contain as many sensible kinds in it, as the other did 

intelligible. But it is not possible (saith he) to conceive this world of 
ideas to exist in uny place. — Nay, according to him, Moses himeelf 
philosophized also after the same manner in his Cosmopeia, describing, 
in the first five verses of Genesis, the making of an intelligible heaven 
and earth before the sensible : 3zgcroy ovy azaga tov ventod xoopou 6 
sordiy écolss oUgavoy ucoiuatoy xai yijy dopatoy, xai atgog iéay xai xevoU, 
aif vdatog acwuarou ovclay xai nvsvpatos, xai dni naoiy EBBouov motos, 
3 woley dooiparoy ny xai vontor jAlov mugadstyya, etc, The Creator first 
of all made an incorporeal heaven and an invisible earth ; the ideas of 
air and vacuum ; incorporeal water and air; and last of all light, 
which was also the incorporeal and intelligible paradigm of the sun 
and stars, and that from whence their sensible light is derived.— But 
Philo does not plainly make these ideas of the intelligible and arche- 
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typal world to be so many distinct substances und animals, mucl: less 
gods ; though he somewhere! takes notice of those, who, admiring the 
puichritude of both these worlds, did not only deify the whole of them, 
but also their several parts ; that is, the several ideas of the intelligible 
world also, as well as the greater parts of the sensible, an intelligible 
heaven and earth, sun and moon ; they pretending to worship those‘ 
Divine ideas in all these sensible things. Which high-flown Platonic 
notion, as it gave sanctuary and protection to the grossest and foulest 
of all the Pagan superstitions and idolatries, when the Egyptians would 
worship brute animals, and other Pagans all the things of nature (inani- ‘~~ 
mate substances, and mere accidents), under a pretence of worship- 
ping the Divine ideas in them ; so did it directly tend to absolute im- 7 
piety, irreligion, and Atheism ; there being few that could entertain 
any thoughts at all of those eternal ideas, and scarcely any who could 
thoroughly persuade themselves that these had so much reality in them, 
as the sensible things of nature ; as the idea of a house in the mind of 
an architect hath not so much reality i it as a material house made up 
of stones, mortar, and timber ; so that their devotion must needs sink 
down wholly into those sensible things, and themselves naturally at 
length fall into this atheistic persuasion, That the good things of nature 
are the only deities. 

Here therefore have we a multitude of Pagan gods supermundane 
and eternal (though all depending upon one supreme), the gods by 
them properly called yvoyzot, intelligible—or the Divine ideas. And  ~- 
we cannot but account this for another depravation of the ancient 
Mosaic cabala of the Trinity, that the second hypostasis thereof is 
made to be the archetypal world, and all the Divine ideas, as so many 
distinct substances, animals and gods; that is, not one god, but a 
whole world of gods. 

But over and besides all this, some of these Platonists and Pythago- 
reans did further deprave and adulterate the ancient Hebrew or Mo- 
saic cabala of the Trrinity (the certain rule whereof is now only the 
Scriptures of the New Testament), when they concluded, that as from 
the third hypostasis of their Trinity, called 7 gat yuzn, the first soul 
—there were innumerable other particular souls derived, namely, the 
souls of all inferior animals, that are parts of the world; so in like 
manner, that from their second hypostasis, called 6 2gcitog vovs, the 
first mind or intellect—there were innumerable other pegsxol Noes, par- 
ticular minds—or intellects substantial derived, superior to the first 
soul ; and not only so, but also, that from that first and highest hypos- 
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tasis of all, called 70 ty, and Tayador,the one, and the good—there 
were derived likewise many particular “Evadec, and ‘dyaDérytes, unitios 
and goodnesses substantial—superior to the first intellect. Thus Pro- 
clus' in his Theologic Institutions, Meta 88 to & age t0 neater, ivades- 
SUS META POLY TOY TONTOY, YOES’ Kai psTE THY WuYNY THY NOSTHY, wuyal’ nad 
pata tiy Olny glory, pvous’ After the first One (and _ from it), there 
are many particular henades or unities ; after the first Intellect and 
from it, many particular noes, minds, or intellects ; after the first Soul, 
many particular and derivative souls; and lastly, after the universal 
Nature, many particular natures, and spermatic reasons.—Where it 
qnay be obiter observed, that these Platonists supposed, below the uni- 
yersal Psyche, or mundane soul, a universal gvovg, or substantial nature 
alse ; but so as that besides it there were other particular loyes oxag- 
#tixol, seminal reasons—or plastic principles also, 

As for these noes, and that besides the first universal Mind or Intel- 
lect, there are other particular: minds or intellects substantial, a rank 
af beings not only immutably good and wise, but also every way im- 
moveable, and therefore above the rank of all souls, that are sel-/move- 
able beings ; Proclus was not singular in this, but had the concurrence 
of many other Platonists with him ; amongst whom Plotinus may seem 
‘to be one, from this passage of his besides others, dts aSavatos 0é as 
puyol, sat vovg wate, dy dAdo 81a wlecvew signtas’ that souls are immor- 
tal, and every mind or iatellect, we have elsewhere largely proved.— 
Upon which words Ficinus thus: *‘ Hic, et supra et infra sepe, per 
gerba Plotini notabis, plures esse mentium animarumque substantias 
jnter se distinctas, quamvis inter eas unio sit mirabilis.” Here, and 
froma many other places, before and after, you may observe, that ac- 
cording to Plotinus, there are many substantial minds distinct from 
souls, though there be a wonderful union betwixt them.—Moreover, 
‘that there was also above these noes, or immoveable but multiform 
minds, not only one perfect Monad, and first Good, but also a rank 
of many particular henades or monades, and agathotetes ; was, besides 
Proclus and others, asserted by Simplicius also : 9g savroi to ayador 
KEVCE WEG Yt, TATE BOTA, xe ta péga, xed ta toyota’ Gla ta péy NOGTE 
wat §guig nagays, ula ayadorys nollag ayaSorntas, xat pla évag 4 txég 
neaas, nollas tvadas: The highest good (saith he) produceth all things 
from himself, in several ranke and degrees ; the first, the middle, and 
‘the last or lowest-of all. But the first and the next to himself doth he 
frreduce like himeelf, one goodness many SS and one unity or 
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benade many henades.—And that by these benades and autoagathotetes 
he means substantial beings, that are conscious of themselves, appears 
also from these following words : 1sa péy ov» nedta tay ino tov mpetov 
GyaSot magayopsresy, 81a 10 BQO AUTO Suoques, dm éoty TOU sivas aya 
Ga, axivata Oyta xai ayereBlysa, xai éy tf avey aet paxagiotnts iouusva, 
ovx 908% tov ayadoi, ots avtoayadorntés sioss Those beings, which are 
first produced from the first good, by reason of their sameness of nature 
with him, are immoveably and unchangeably good, always fixed in the 
same happiness, and never indigent of good or falling from it, because 
they are all essential goodnesses.— Where afterward he adds something 
concerning the voes also, that though these were a rank of lower be- 
ings, and not avroayada, not essentially goodnesses, but only by par- 
ticipation ; yet, being by their own nature also immoveable, they can 
never degenerate, nor fal! from that participation of good. Notwith- 
standing which, we must confess, that some of these Platonists seem to 
take the word henades sometimes in another sense, and to understand 
nothing else thereby but the intelligible idea before mentioned ; though 
the ancient Platonists and Pythagoreans were not wont to call these 
unities, but numbers. 

And now have we discovered more of the Pagans’ inferior gods, 
supermundane and eternal, viz. besides those vonrot Seoi, those intelli- 
gible gods—troops of henades and autoagathotetes, unities and good- 
messes ; and also of noes, immoveable minds or intellects ; or, as they 
frequently call them, Szot éxatos, and Sot yoegot, henadical (or monadi- 
cal) gods, and intellectual gods. 

But since these noes, or yqegot Geol, are said to be all of them in 
their own nature a rank of beings above souls, and therefore superior 
to that first Soul, which is the third hypostasis of this Trinity : as all 
those henades or iy:atos Seot, those simple monadical gods, are likewise 
yet a higher rank of beings above the noes, and therefore superior to 
the second hypostasis also, the first Mind ; and yet all these henades 
and nous, however supposed by the philosophers to be eternal, foras- 
much as they are particular beings only, and not universal, cannot be 
placed higher than in the rank of creatores ; it follows from henee 
unavoidably, that both the second and third hypostases of this Trinity, 
as well the first Mind aa the first Soul, must be accounted creatures 
also ; because no created being can be superior to any thing uncrea- 
ted. Wherefore Proclus, and some others of those Platonists, plainly 
understood this Trinity no otherwise, than as a certain scale or ladder 
of beings in the universe ; or a gradual descent of things from the first 
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or highest, by steps downward, lower and lower, so far as to the souls 
of all animals. For which cause, Proclus, to make up this scale com- 
plete, adds to these three ranks and degrees, below that third of souls, 
a fourth of natures also ; under which there lies nothing but the pas- 
sive part of the universe, body and matter. So that their whole scale 
of all that is above body was indeed not a Trinity, but a quaternity, or 
four ranks and degrees of beings, one below another ; the first of hen- 
ades or unities, the second of noes, minds or intellects, the third of 
souls, and the fast of natures; these being, as it were, so many orbs 
and spheres, one within and below another. In all which several ranks 
of being, they supposed one first universal, and unparticipated, as the 
head of each respective rank, and many particular or participated 
ones; as one first universal Henade, and many secondary particular 
henades ; one first universal Nous, Mind, or Intellect, and many sec- 
ondary and particular noes or minds ; one first universal Soul, and 
many particular souls; and lastly, one universal Nature, and many 
particular natures. In which scale of being, they deified, besides the 
first To &, and Taya%or, One, and good—not only the first Mind, and 
the first Soul, but also those other particular henades and noés univer- 
sally; and all particular souls above human : leaving out, besides them 
and inferior souls, that fourth rank of natures, becaase they conceived, 
that nothing was to be accounted a god, but what was intellectual and 
superior to men. Wherein, though they made several degrees of gods, 
one below another, and called some aidlousg and some yevrntots, some 
eternal, and some generated—or made in time ; yet did they no where 
clearly distinguish betwixt the Deity properly so called, and the crea- 
ture, nor show how far in this scale the true Deity went, and where 
the creature began. But as it were melting the Deity by degrees, and 
bringing it down lower and lower, they made the juncture and com- 
missure betwixt God and the creature so smooth and close, that where 
they indeed parted was altogether undiscernible ; they rather implying 
them to differ only in degrees, or that they were not absolute but com- 
parative terms, and consisted -but in more and less. All which was 
doubtless a gross mistake of the ancient cabala of the Trinity. 

This is therefore that Platonic Trinity which we oppose to the 
Christian, not as if Plato’s own Trinity, in the very essential constitu- 
tion thereof, were quite a different thing from the Christian ; itself in 
all probability having been at first derived from a Divine or Mosaic 
‘cabala ; but because this cabala (as might well come to pass in a thing _ 
so mysterious and difficult to be conceived) hath been by divers of these 
Platonists and Pythagoreans misunderstood, depraved and adulterated, 
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into such a trinity, as confounds the differences betweem God and the 
createre, and removes all the bounds and land-marks betwixt them ; 
sinks the Deity lower and lower by degrees (still multiplying of it, as it 
goes), till it have at length brought it down to the whole corporeal 
world; and when it hath done this, is not able to stop there neither, 
but extends it further still to the animated parts thereof, stars and de- 
mons; the design or direct tendency thereof being nothing else, but to 
lay a foundation for infinite Polytheism, cosmolatry (or wosbd-idolatry,) 
and creature-worship. Where it is by the way observable, that these 
Platonic Pagans were the only public and professed champions againet 
Christianity ; for though Celsus were suspected by Origen to have in- 
deed been an Epicurean, yet did he at least personate a Platonist too. 
The reason whereof might be, not only beeause the Platonic and Py- 
thagoeric sect was the divinest of all the Pagans, and that which ap- 
preached nearest to Christianity and the truth (however it might by 
accident therefore prove the worst, as the corruption of the best thing), 
and by ¢hat means coald with greatest confidence hold up the bucklers 
against Christianity and encounter it; but also because the Platonic 
principles, as they might be understood, would, of all other, serve most 
plausibly to defend the Pagan polytheism and idolatry. 

Concerning the Christian Trinity, we shal] here observe only three 
things: first, that it is not a trinity of mere names or words, nor a trin- 
ity of partial notions and inadequate conceptions of one and the same 
thing. For sucha kind of trinity as this might be conceived in that first 
Platonic hypothesis itself, called zo &, and rtaya@oy, the one and the 
good—and perhaps also in that first person of the Christian Trinity ; 
namely, of goodness, and understanding or wisdom, and will or active 
power, three inadequate conceptions thereof. It is true, that Plotinus 
was so high-flown, as to maintain, that the first and highest principle 
of ail, by reason of its perfect unity and simplicity, is above the multi- 
plicity of knowledge and understanding, and therefore does not so 
much as voriy favto, in a proper sense, understand itself: notwithstand- 
ing which, this philosopher himself adds, that it cannot therefore be 
said to be ignorant nor unwise neither; these expressions belonging 
only to such a being, as was by natare intellectual,! voi¢g pir yao uy 
votiv, avontos ; -Intellectus nisi intelligat, demens merito judicatur.— 
And he seems to grant, that it hath a certain simple clarity and bright- 
ness in it, superior to that of knowledge; as the body of the sun has 
a certain brightness superior to that secondary light which streameth 
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from it; and that it may be said to be vcqess att}, knowledge itself— 
that does not understand, as motion itself does not move. But this 
can hardly be conceived by ordinary mortals, that the highest and most 
perfect of all beings should not fully comprehend itself, the extent of its 
own fecundity and power, and be consciousof all that proceedeth from it, 
though after the most simple manner. <And therefore this high-flown 
conceit of Plotinus (and perhaps of Plato himeelf too) has been rejected 
by the latter Platonists, as fantastical and unsafe: for thus Simplicius,' 
Gla xad yraouw Eyay aveyen thy axgotatyy, ev yao Gy ts THY Ux’ avtOU 
nagayouivey ayvoyeney’ But it must needs have also the most perfect 
knowledge, since it cannot be ignorant of any thing, that is produced 
from itself.—And St. Austin,® in like manner, confutes that assertion 
of some Christians, that the Jéyos, or eternal Word, was that very wis- 
dom and understanding, by which the Father himself was wise; as 
making it nothing but an inadequate conception of God. But this 
opinion, that the Christian Trinity is but a Trinity of words, or mere 
logical notions and inadequate conceptions of God, hath been plainly 
condemned by the Christian church in Sabellius and others. Where- 
fore we conclude it to be a Trinity of hypostases, or subsistences, or 
persons. 7 

The second thing, that we observe concerning the Christian Trini- 
ty, is this: that though the second hypostasis or person thereof, were 
begotten from the first, and the third proceeded both from the first and 
vecond; yet are neither his. second or’ third, creatures; and that for 
these following reasons. First, because they were not made é& ov or- 
tev, as Arius maintained, that is, from an antecedent non-existence 
brought forth into being, nor can it be said of either of them, “‘ Erat 
quando non erant,” that once they were not, but their going forth was 
from eternity—and they were both coeve and coeternal with the Father. 
Secondly, because they were not only eternal emanations (if we may so 
call them) but also necessary, and therefore are they botb also absolute- 
ly undestroyable and unannihilable. Now, according to true philoso- 
phy and theology, no creature could have existed from eternity, nor be 
absolutely undestroyable; and therefore that, which is both eternal and 
undestroyable, is tpso facto uncreated. Nevertheless, because some 
philosophers have asserted (though erroneously) both the whole world’s 
eternity, and its being a necessary emanation also from the Deity, and 
consequently that it is undestroyable; we shall therefore further add, 
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that these second and third hypostases or persons of the holy Trinity 
are not only therefore uncreated, because they were both eternal and 
necessary emanations, and likewise are unannihilable; but also because 
they are universal, each of them comprehending the whole world, and 
all created things ander it: which universality of theirs is the same 
thing with infinity ; whereas all other beings, besides this holy Trinity, 
are particular and finite.. Now we say, that no intellectual being, 
which is not only eternal, and necessarily existent, or undestroyable, 
but also universal, or infinite, can be a creature. 

Again, in the last place, we add that these three hypostases, or per- 
sons, are traly and really one-God. Not only because they have all es- 
sentially one and the same will, according to that of Origen,! Senoxste- 
pay ov toy nariga a¢ alndelac, xat tor vier ray aly Suay, ovta Sv0 TH 
inootacss Noaypata, ty 36 tf Opovole xai 1H orptparig xai th raVvtoTnte THE 
Bovlncewe: We worship the Father of truth, and the Son the truth it- 
self, being two things as to hypostasis; but one in agreement, convent, 
and sameness of will :-—but also because they are physically (if we may 
so speek) one also; and have a mutual zegszwonors, and dryunagics, inex- 
istence and permeation of one another—according to that of our Sa- 
viour Christ, ‘‘Iam in the Father, and the Father in me; and the 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” We grant, indeed, 
that there can be no instance of the like unity or oneness found in any 
created beings ; nevertheless, we certainly know from our very selves, 
that it is not impossible for two distinct substances, that are of a very 
different kind from one another, the one incorporeal, the other corpore- 
al, to be so closely united together, as to become one animal and person ; 
much less therefore should it be thought impossible for these three Di- 
vine hypostases to be one God. 

We shall conclude here with confidence, that the Christian Trinity, 
though there be very much of mystery in it, yet there is nothing at all 
of plain contradiction to the undoubted principles of human reason, that 
is, of impossibility, to be found therein, as the Atheists would pretend, 
who cry down all for nonsense and -absolute impossibility, which their 
dull stupidity cannot reach to, or their infatuated minds easily compre- 
hend, and therefore even the Deity itself. And it were to be wished that 
some religionists and Trinitarians did not here symbolize too much 
with them, in affecting to represent the mystery of the Christian Trini- 
ty as a thing directly contradictious to all human reason and under- 
standing ; and that perhaps out of. design to make men surrender up 
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themselves and consciences, in a blind and implicit faith, wholly to 
their guidance ; as also to debauch their understandings by this means, 
to the swallowing down of other opinions of theirs, plainly repagnant to 
human faculties. As who should say, he that believes the Trinity (as 
we all must do, if we will be Christians,) shonld boggle at-notbing in re- 
ligion never after, nor scrupulously chew or examine any thing; as if 
there could be nothing more contradictious, or impossible to human 
understanding propounded, than this article of the Christian faith. 

But, for the present, we shall endeavor only to show, that the Chris- 
tian Trinity (though a mystery, yet) is much more agreeable to reason, 
“ than that Platonic, or Pseudo-Platonic Trinity~before described ; and 
that in those three particulars then mentioned. For, first, when those 
Platonists and Pythagoreans interpret their third God, or last hypostasis 
of tieir Trinity, to he either the world, or else a yuyy éyxecpios, sach 
an immediate soul thereof, as, together with the world its body, make 
up one animal god ; as there is plainly too great a leap here betwixt 
their second and third hypostasis, so do they debase the Deity therein 
too much, confound God and the creature together, laying a foundation 
not only for cosmolatry, or world-idolatry in general, but also for the 
grossest and most sottish of all idolatties, the worshipping of the inani- 
mate parts of the world themselves, in pretence as parts and members 
of this great mundane animal, and sensible god. 

It is true, indeed,!’that Origen and some others of the ancient Chris- 
tian writers have supposed, that God may be said, in some sense, to be 
the soul of the world. Thus in that book JZegi *Agxsm3 “ Sicut corpus 
noetrum unum ex multis membris aptatam est, et ab una anima conti- 
netur, ita et universum mundum, velut animal quoddam immane, opi- 
nandum puto; quod quasi ab una anima, virtute Dei ac ratione 
teneatur. Quod etiam a sancta Scriptura indicari arbitror per illud, 
quod dictum est per prophetam ; Nonne coelum et terram ego repleo, 
dicit Dominus? et ccelum mihi sedes, terra autem scabellum pedum 
meorum ; et quod Salvator, cum ait, non esse jurandum neque per cw- 
jum, quia sedes Dei est, neque per terram, quia scabellam pedum ejus. 
Sed ut illad quod ait Paulus, Quoniam in ipso vivimus et movemur et 
gomus. Quomodo enim in Deo vivimus, et movemur, et sumus, nisi 
quod in virtute sua universum constringit et continet mundum?f” As 
oar own body is made up of many members, and contained by one soul, 
#0 do I conceive, that the whole world is to be looked upon as one huge 
great animal, which is contained ae it were by one soul, the virtue and 
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reason of Ged. And so mach seems to be4ntimated by the Scripture 
in sundry places; as in that of the prophet, “‘ Do not I fill heaven and 
earth?’ And again, ‘‘ Heaven is my throne, and the earth my foot- 
stool.” And jn that of our Saviour, ‘‘ Swear not at all, neither by hea- 
ven, because it is the throne of God, nor by the earth, because it is his 
footsteo].” And, lastly, in that of Paul to the Athenians, “ For im him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” For how can we be said to 
live and move, and have our being in God, unless because he by his 
virtae and power, does constringe and contain the whole world? and 
how can heaven be the throne of God, and the earth his footstool, un- 
less his virtae and power fill all things both. in heaven and earth 1— 
Nevertheless, God is here said by Origen to be but. guasi anima, as it 
were the soul of the world :—as if he should have said; that ali the per-. 
fection of a soul is to be attributed to. God, im respect of the world ; he- 
quickening and enlivening all things, as much as.if he were: the very 
soul of it, and all the parts thereof were his liviag members. And per-. 
haps the whole Deity ought not to be looked upon, according to Aris 
totle’s notion thereof, merely as axiyysos ovela, an immovable. essence ; 
—for then it is not conceivable, how it could either act.upon the. world 
or be sensible of any thing therein ;, or to what purpose any devotional 
addresses should be made by us to such an unaffectible, inflexible, 
rocky, and adamantine Being. Wherefore all the perfection of a mua- 
dane soul may perhaps be attributed to God, in some sense, and he 
called, guasi anima mundi, as it were the soul thereof :—though St. 
Cyprian would have this properly to belong to the third hypostasis or 
person of the Christian Trinity, viz. the Holy Ghost. But there is: 
something of imperfection also plainly cleaving and adhering to this 
notion of a mundane soul, besides something of a Pagansty likewise, 
necessarily consequent thereupon, which cannot be admitted by us. 
Wherefore God, or the third Divine hypostasis, cannot be called the 
soul of the world in this sense, as.if it were so immersed thereinto, 
and. so passive from it, as our soul is immersed. into, and passive 
from its body; nor as if the world, and this soul together, made 
up one entire animal, each part whereof were incomplete alone by it- 
self. And that God, or the third hypostasis of the Christian Trinity, is 
not to be accounted, in this sense, properly the saul of the world, ac- 
‘cording to Origer himeelf, we may learn from these words of his ; '“‘So~ 
linus Dei, id est, Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, nature, id proprium 
est; ut sine materiali substantia, et absque- ulla corporee adjectionis 
societate, intelligatur subsistere.” It is proper to the-nature of God 
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alone, that is, of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to 
subsist without. any material substance, or body, vitally united to it— 
Where Origen affirming, that all created soule and spirits whatsoever, 
have always some body or other vitally united to them; and that it ts 
the property only of the three persons of the holy Trinity, not to be vi- 
tally united to any body, as the soul thereof; whether this assertion of 
his be true or no (which is a thing not here to be discussed), he does 
plainly hereby declare, that God, or the third hypostasis of the Trinity, 
is not to be accounted in a true and proper sense, the soul of the world. 
And it is certain, thatthe more refined Platonists were themselves 
also of this persuasion ; and that their third God, or Divine hypostasis, 
‘was neither the whole world (as supposed to be animated) nor yet puyy 
éyxdopsoc, the immediate soul of this mundane animal—but only yuzy 
Onxspxdoputog, 8 supermundane soul ;—that is, such a thing as though it 
preside over the whole world, and take cognizance of all things in it, 
yet itis not properly an essential part of that mundane animal, but a be- 
ing elevated above the same. For thus Proclus' plainly affirméth, not 
only of Amelius, but also of Porphyrius himself, who likewise pretended 
to follow Plotinus therein ; aera 5% row “Apsdiov 6 Hogeptgios viopevos te 
Meorives cvvgdess, tiv péy wuyny ty dxegxdouoy Gnxoxade Onusoreyor, tiv 
38 your aitijs, mods Uy andotQaRTasL, 16 abtofdor, dc sivas tO nagdduype 
tov Syusoupgyou xaru tovroy’ After Amelius, Porphyrius, thinking to 
agree with Plotinus, calls the supermundane soil the immediate opif- 
cér or maker of the world, and that mind or intellect, to which it is 
converted, not the opificer himself, but the paradigm thereof.—And 
though Proclus there makes a question, whether or no this was Ploti- 
nus’s true meaning, yet Porphyrius is most to be accredited herein, he 
having had such an intimate acquaintance with him. Wherefore, ac- 
cording to these three Platonists, Plotinus, Amelius, and Perphyrius, 
the third hypostasis of the Platonic Trinity is neither the world, nor the 
immediate soul of the mundane animal; but a certain supermundane 
soul, which also was Snsovpyos, the opificer-and creator of the world,— 
and therefore no creature. Now the corporeal world being supposed, 
__ by thease Platonists also, to be an animal, they must therefore needs 
acknowledge a double soul, one wuyijy fyxdcpioy, the immediate soul of 
this mundane animal, and another wvyqy inegxcomoy, a supermundane 
eoul, which was the third in their trinity of gods, or Divine hypostases, 
the proper aud imrnediate opificet of the world. And the same, in all 
probability, was Plato’s opinion also ; and therefore that soul, which is 
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the only Deity, that in his book of Laws he undertakes to prove, was 
yuyn Uxeoudogpsog, a supermundane soul, and not the same with that .yv- 
zn tyxdopcos, that mundane soul, whose genesis, or generation, is de- 
ecribed in his Timzus; the former of them being a principle and eter- 
nal ; and the latter made in time, together with the world, though said 
to be older than it, because in order of nature before it. And thus we 
see plainly, that though some of these Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
either misunderstood, or depraved the cabala of the trinity; 90 as to 
make the third hypostasis thereof to be the animated world, which 
themselves acknowledged to be zolnua and dnpsovpyouperoy, a creature 
and thiag made; yet others of the refined of them, supposed this third 
hypostasis of their trinity to be not a mundane, but a supermundane 
soul, and onpiovgyer, not a creature, but the Creator or oper of the 
whole world. 

And as for the second particular proposed, it was a gross absurdity 
in those Platonists also, to make the second, in their trinity of gods, and 
hypostasis, not to be one God, or hypostasis, but a multitude of gods and 
hypostases ; as also was that a monstrous extravagancy of theirs, to 
suppose the ideas, all of them, to be so many distinct substances and 
animals. Which, besides others, Tertullian in his book De Ani- 
ma,! thus imputes to Plato: ‘“‘ Valt Plato esse quasdam substantias in- 
visibiles, incorporeales, supermundiales, divinas, et eternas, quas ap- 
pellat ideas, id est, formas et exempla, et caugas naturalium istorum 
manifestorum, et subjacentium corporalibus ;- et illas quidem esse veri- 
tates, hwc autem imagines earum.” Plato conceiveth that there are 
certain substances, invisible, incorporeal, supermundial, divine, and 
eternal; which he calls ideas, that is, forms, exemplars, and causes, of 
all these natural and sensible things; they being the truths, but the 
other the images.—Neither can it be denied but that tlere are some 
odd expressions in Plato, sounding that way, who therefore may not be 
justified in this, nor I think in some other conceits of bis, concerning 
these ideas : as when he contends, that they are not only the objects of 
science, but also the proper and physical causes of all things here be- 
low ; as, for example, that the ideas of similitude and dissimilitude are 
the causes of the likeness and unlikeness of all things to one another 
by their participation of them. Nevertheless, it cannot be at all doubt- 
ed, but that Plato himself, and most of his followers, very well under- 
stood, that these ideas were, all of them, really nothing else but the 
noémata, or conceptions, of that one perfect Intellect, which was their 
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second hypostasis ; end, therefore, they could not look wpon them in 
food earnest, as so many distinct substances existing severally and 
apart by themselves eut of any mind, however they were guilty of some 
extravagant expressions concerning them. Wherefore, when they 
called them ovgiag, essences or substances, (as they are called in Phi- 
lo avayxouotatas ovolas, the most necessary eseences,) their true mean- 
ing herein was only this, to signify, that they were not such aceidental 
and evanid things, as our conceptions are ; they being the standing ob- 
jects of all science, at least, if not the causes also of existent things. 
Again, when they were by them sometimes called animals also, they 
intended only to signify thereby, that they were not mere dead forms, 
like pictures drawn upon paper, or carved images and statues. And 
thus Amelius,' the philoeopher,? plainly understood that passage of St. 
John the Evangelist, concerning the eternal Aoyos, he pointing the 
words otherwise than our copies now do, 0 yéyever dv aite Cony Hy, that 
which was made in him, was life: this philosopher glossing after this 
manner upon it, éy @ TO yevousvoy (av, xal Cory, xal Sy mepueivas, in whom 
whatsoever was made, was living, and life, and true being.—Lastly, no 
wonder, if from animals these ideas forthwith became gods too, to such 
men as took all occasion possible to multiply gods; in which there was 
also something of that scholastic notion, ‘‘ Quicquid est in Deo, est De- 
us ;” Whatsoever is in God, is God —But the main thing therein was 
a piece of Paganic poetry ; these Pagan theologers being generally poe- 
sessed with that poetic humor of personating things and deifying them. 
Wherefore, though the ideas were'so many titnlar gods to many of the 
Platonic Pagans, yet did Julian himself, for example, who made the 
most of them, suppose them all cvvunagysiy xai dyunapyus, to co-exist 
with God and in-exist in him—that is, in the first mind, or second hy- 
postasis of their trinity. 

Lastly, Whereas Proclus, and others of the Platonists, intermingle 
many particular gods with those three universal principles or byposta- 
ees of their Trinity, as noes, minds, or intellects, superior to the first soul ; 
and henades and agathotetes,-unities and goodnesses superior to the 
first intellect too; thereby making those particular beings, which must 
needs-be creatures, superior to those hypostases, that are universal and 
infinite, and by consequence creaturizing of them: this hypothesws of 
theirs, I say, is altogether absurd and irrational also; there being no 
created beings essentially good and wise, but all by participation, nor 
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any immovable natures amongst them, whose oteia is their érégyeer, 
their essence, their operation ; but all mutable and changeable, and 
probably, as Origen! and others of the fathers add, lapsible and pecca- 
ble. ‘“ Nulla natura est, que non recipiat bonum et malum, excepte 
Dei natura, que bonorum omnium fons est; et Christi sapientia, sapi- 
entie enim fons est, et sapientia utique stultitiam recipere non potest ; 
et Justitia est, que nunquam profecto injustitiam capiet; et verbum est 
vel ratio, que utique irrationalis effici non potest ; sed et lux est, et lu- 
cem certum est, quod tenebre non comprehendent. Similiter et natu- 
ra Spiritas Sancti, que sanocta est, non recipit pollutionem ; naturaliter 
enim vel sabstantialiter sancta est. Siqua autem alia natura sancta 
est, ex assumptione hoc vel inspiratione Spiritus Sancti habet, ut sane- 
tificetur, non ex sua natura hoc possidens, sed ut accidens; propter 
quod et decidere potest, quod accidit.” There is no nature, which is 
not capable both of good and evil, excepting only the nature of God, 
who is the fountain of afl good, and the wisdom of Christ; for he is the 
fountain of wisdom, and wisdom itself never can receive folly ; he is al- 
so justice itself, which can never admit of injustice; and the reason 
and word itself, which can never become irrational; he is also the 
light itself, and it is certain that darkness cannot comprehend this light, 
nor insinuate itself with’ it. In like manner the nature of the Holy 
Ghost is such, as can never receive pollution, it being substantially and 
essentially holy. But whatsoever other nature is holy, it is only such 
in way of participation and by the inspiration of this Holy Spirit; so 
that holiness is not its very nature and essence, but only an accident to 
it; and whatsoever is but accidental may fail. All created beings 
therefore having but accidental goodness and wisdom, may degenerate 
and fall into evil and folly.—Which of Origen’s is all one, as if he 
should have said, there is no such rank of beings as autoagathotetes, es- 
sential goodnesses, there being only one Being essentially good, or 
goodness itself. Nor no such particular created beings existing in na- 
ture as the Platonists call:'noes neither, that is, minds or intellects im- 
moveable, perfectly and essentially wise, or wisdom itself, whose ovola 
is their évegyesa, whose essence is their operation, and who consequent- 
ly have no flux at all in them, nor successive action ; (only the eternal 
word arid wisdom of God being such) who also are absolutely ununita- 
ble to any bodies. It is true, that Origen did sometimes make men- 
tion of yess, minds or intellects, but it was in another sense, he calling 
all souls, as first created by God, and before their lapse, by that name ; 
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which was as much as if he should have said, though some of the Pla- 
tonists talk much of their noes, yet is there nothing answerable to that 
name, according to their notion of them; but the only noes really ex- 
isting in nature, are unfallen, but peccable souls ; he often concluding, 
that the highest rank of created beings are indeed no better than those 
which the Platonists commonly call wuzai, or souls. By which souls 
he understood first of all, beings in their own nature self-movable and 
active ; whereas the noes of the Platonists are altogether immoveable 
and above action. And then again, such beings or spirits incorporeal, 
as exist not abetractly and separately from all matter, as the noes of the 
Platonists were supposed to do, but are vitally unitable to bodies, so as, 
together with those bodies, to compound and make up one animal. 
Thus, I say, Origen couceived even of the highest angelical, and arch- 
angelical orders, that they were all of them ypuyat, souls, united to 
bodies, but such as were pure, subtle, and ethereal: however, he sup- 
posed it not impessible for them to sink down into bodies, more gross 
and feculent. And it is certain, that many of the ancient Christian 
writers concurred with Origen herein, that the highest created spirits 
were no naked and abstract minds, but souls clothed with some corpo- 
real indument. Lastly, Origen’s souls were also supposed to be all of 
them, endowed with liberum: arbitrium, or free will, and consequently 
to be self-improvable and self-impairable; and no particular created 
spirits tobe absolutely in their own nature impeccable, but lapsible 
into vicious habits: whereas the Platonic noes are supposed to be such 
beings, as could never fall nor degenerate. And the generality of the 
Christian writers seemed to have consented, or conspired with Origen 
in this also, they supposing him, who is now the prince of devils, to 
have been once an angel of the highest order. Thus does St. Jerome! 
determine ; ‘ Solus Deus est, in quem peccatum non cadit ; cetera, 
cum sint liberi arbitri, possunt in utramque partem suam flectere volun- 
tatem.’”’. God is the only being, that is absolutely incapable of sin ; 
but all other beings, having free-will in them, may possibly turn their 
will to either way ;—that is, to evil as well as to good. It is certain, 
that God, in a sense of perfection, is the most free agent of all, neither 
is contingent liberty universally denied to him; but here itis made 
the only privilege of God, that is, of the holy Trinity, to be devoid of 
Liberum arbitrium, namely, as it implieth imperfection, that is, pecca- 
bility and lapsibility in it. 

It is true, that some of the Platonic philosophers suppose, that even 
in that rank of beings, called by them souls, though they be not essen- 
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tially. immutable, but all selfmoveable and actixe, yet there are some 
of them of so high a pitch and elevation, as, that they can never degen- 
erate, nor sink down into vicious habits. Thus Simplicius for one ; 
lalla ai piv xgdros tay puydr, alts ngovszes UXO aitonyaday nagayde- 
Gat, xiv Eayor tc mg0¢ éxtiva Upmpésvoy, Siu tO py, slyas KyaPortytes, adda 
OgsyscFat tou ayadod, nlip as cuyysyeig QOS ato, GLpMUas t8 avTOU xad 
Gyanoonaarxy ogéyortas, xai tyy aigeciy porondas ngog éxsivo tetapdyny 
Ezouss, ovdérots anoxlivoveas nd¢ to xtigoy* xai elneg 1) xQoaigscig art 
Gldou sivdg dotsy aigecic, taza ovx ay sly mooaigsars éxsivors s eb pentig ae: 
thy meoalgeny ws ta NodTa ayaIa aigouyérqy xaloi- But the first and 
highest of souls, which were immediately produced fiom what are 
essentially good, although they have some abatement in them, they 
being not goodnesses essentially, bat desirous of good, nevertheless are 
they so near a-kin to that highest good of all, as that they do naturally 
and indivulsively cleave to the same, and have their volitions always 
. uniformly directed towards it, they never declining to the worser. 
Insomuch that if prowresis be taken for the choosing of one thing be- 
fore another, perhaps there is no such thing as prowresis to be imputed 
to them, unless one should call the choosing of the first goods proeresis. 
——By these higher souls Siroplicius must needs understand, either the 
souls of the sun, moon, and stars, or else those of the superior orders of 
demtoniac or angelic beings. Where though he make a question, 
whether prozresis or deliberation belong to them, yet does he plainly 
imply, that they have none at all of that lubricous Aberum arbitrium or 
free-will belonging to them, which would make them capable of vice 
and immorality as well as virtue. 

But whatever is to be said of this, there seems to be no necessity at 
all for admitting that assertion of Origen’s, that all rational souls what- 
soever, even those of men and those of the highest angelical order, are 
universally of one of the same nature, and have no fundamental or 
essential difference in their constitution ; and consequently that all 
the difference, that is now betwixt them, did arise only from the differ- 
ence of their demeanor, or use of that power and liberty, whieh they 
all alike once had. So that thrones, and dominions, and principalities, 
and powers, were all inade such by their merits ; and human souls, 
though now sunk so low, yet are not absolutely incapable of commenc- 
ing angels, or ascending to those highest altitudes : as it is not impossi- 
ble, according to him, neither but that the highest angels also, the ,/ 
seraphim and cherubim might, in length of time, not only degenerate 
into devils, but also sink down into human bodies ; his reason for 
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which monstrous paradox is only this, that the Divine justice cannot 
otherwise well be salved, but God must needs be a ngocwxolgntys, an 
accepter of persons, should he have arbitrarily made such vast differ- 
ences amongst intellectual beings. Which ground he also extendeth 
so far, as to the human soul of our Saviour Christ himself, as being not 
partially appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostatic union, 
but by reason of its most faithful adherence to the Divine word and 
wisdom, in a pre-existent state, beyond all other souls ; which he en- 
deavors thus to prove from the Scripture : !“‘ Quod dilectionis perfec- 
tio, et affectus sinceritas, ei inseparabilem cum Deo fecerit unitatem, 
ita ut non fortuita fuerit, aut cum persone acceptione, anime ‘ejus 
assumtio, sed virtutum suaram sibi merito delata ; audi ad eam pro- 
phetam dicentem, Dilexisti justitiam et odisti iniquitatem ; propterea 
unxit te Deus, Deus tuus, oleo lxtitie pre participibus tuis : dilectionis 
ergo merito ungitur oleo letitie anima Christi, id est, cum verbo Dei 
unum efficitur. Ungi namque oleo, Jetitie, non aliud intelligitur quam 
Spiritu Sancto repleri. Pre participibus autem dixit ; quia non gratia 
spiritus sicut prophetis ei data est, sed ipsius verbi Dei in ea substan- 
tialis inerat plenitudo.” That the perfection of love, and sincerity of 
Divine affection, procured to this soul its inseparable union with the 
Godhead, so that the assumption of it was neither fortuitous nor partial, 
or with prosopolepsy (the acceptation of persons) but bestowed upon it 
justly for the merit of its virtues; hear (saith he) the prophet thus de- 
claring to him, “Thon hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity : 
therefore hath God, even thy God, anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
neas above thy fellows.” The soul of Christ therefore was anointed 
with the oil of gladness, or made one with the word of God, for the 
merits of love and faithful’: adherence to God, and no otherwise. For 
to be anointed with the oil of gladness here properly signifies nothing 
else, but to be replenished with the Holy Ghost. But when it is said, 
that he was thus anointed above his fellows, this intimateth, that he 
had not the Holy Ghost bestowed upon him, only as the prophets and 
other holy men had, but that the substantial fulness of the word of God 
dwelt in him.—But this reason of Origen’s seems to be very weak ; 
because if there be a rank of souls below human, specifically differing 
from the same, as Origen himself must needs confess (he not allowing 
the souls of brutes to have been human souls lapsed, as some Pythago- 
reans and Platonists conceited, but renouncing and disclaiming that 
opinion, as monstrously absurd and irrational) there can be no reason 
given, why there might not be as well other ranks and orders of souls 
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saperior to those of men, without the injustice of prosopolepsy ; as, 
besides Simplicids, Plotinas and the generality of other Platonists con- 
ceived. : 

Bat least of all can we assent to Origen, when from this principle, 
that souls, as such, are essentially endowed with Gberum arbitrium, or 
free-will, and therefore never in their own nature impeccable, he infers 
those endless circuits of souls upwards and downwards, -and so makes 
them to be never at rest, denying them any fixed state of holiness and 
happiness by Divine grace ; such as wherein they might be free from 
the fear and danger of ever losing the samé. Of whom St. Austin’ 
therefore thas: “Illum et propter alia nonnulla, et maxime propter 
alternantes sine cessatione beatitudines et miserias, et statutis seculo- 
rum intervallis ab istis ad illas, atque ab illis ad istas itus ac reditus in- 
terminabiles, non immerito reprobavit ecclesia ; quia et hoc quod mis- 
ericors videbatur, amisit, faciendo sanctis veras miserias, quibus penas 
luerent, et falsas beatitudines, in quibus verum ac securum, hoc est, 
sine timore certum sempiterni boni gaudium non haberent.” The 
church hath deservedly rejected Origen, both for certain other opinions 
of his, and especially for those his alternate beatitudes and miseries, 
without end, and for his infinite circuits, ascents and descents of souls, 
from one to the other, in restless vicissitudes and after periods of time. 
Forasmuch as hereby he hath quite lost that very title of pitiful, or 
merciful, which otherwise he seemed to have deserved, by making so 
many true miseries for the best of saints, in which they should succes- 
sively undergo punishment and smart; and none but false happiness 
for them, such as wherein they could never have any true or secure 
Joy, free from the fear of losing that good which they possess—For 
this Origenical hypothesis seems directly contrary to the whole tenor 
of the gospel, promising eternal and everlasting life to those, who be- 
lieve in Christ, and perseveringly obey him ; (1 John ii.), “ This is the 
promise, that he hath promised us, even eternal life ;’ and Tit. 1: 2 
“In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath promised.” 
And, “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;” and lest all this should be taken for a periodical eternity only, 
(John 3: 26), ‘‘ He that believeth in me; shall never die.” And possi- 
bly this might be the meaning of Paul, (2 Tim. 1: 10), when he affirm- 
eth of our Saviour Christ, that ‘‘ he hath abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light, through the gospel ;” not because he was 
the first, who had discovered, and published to the world, the soul’s 
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immortality, which was believed -before, not only by all the Pharasare 
Jews, but also by the generality of Pagans too ; but because these, for 
the most part, held their endless circuits and transmigrations of soals : 
therefore was he the first, who brought everlasting life to light, and 
gave the world assurance, in the faith of the gospel, of a fixed and per- 
manent state of happiness, and a never-fading crown of glory to be ob- 
tained ; ‘‘ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shal! go no more out.” Apoc. 3: 12. 

Now the reason, why we mentioned Origen here, was because he 
wag & person, not only thoroughly skilled in all the Platonic learning, 
but also one, who was sufficiently addicted to those dogmata, he being 
commonly conceived to have had too great a kindness for them ; and, 
therefore, had there been any solidity of reason for either those particu- 
lay henades or noes of theirs, created beings above the rank of souls, 
and consequently, according to the Platonic hypothesis, superior to the 
universal Psyche also, (which-was the third hypostasis in their trinity, 
and seems to answer to the Holy Ghost in the Christian) ; Origen was 
as likely to have been favorable thereunto as any other. But it is in- 
deed manifestly repugnant to reason, that there should be any such 
particular, that is, created henades, and ctrocyaPorytes, essential good- 
Heeses—superior to the Platonic first Mind ; or any such noes, and 
atrocopios, essential wisdoms—superior to their universal Psyche ; it 
being al) one, as if, in the Christian Trinity, besides the first person, 
or the Father, one should suppose a multitude of particular paternities 
superior to the second ; and also, besides the second person, the Son, 
or Word, a multitude of particular sons, or words, al] superior to the 
third person, the Holy Ghost. For this is plainly to make a breack 
upon the Deity, to confound the Creator and creature together ; and 
to suppose a company of such creaturely gode, as imply a manifest ¢ou- 
tradiction in the very notion of them. . 

Wherefore, we shall here observe, that this was not the Catholic 
doctrine of the Platonic school, that there were such herades and noes, 
but only a private opinion of some doctors amongst them, and that of 
the latter sort too, For, first, as for those henades, as there are not the 
least footsteps of them to be found any where in Plato’s wnitings, so 
may it be plainly gathered from them, that he supposed no such thing. 
Forasmuch as, in bis second epistle, where he describes his trinity,’ he 
doth not say of the first, wegi to xgditoy ta mgdra, about the first are 
the first—as he doth of the second, dstregov negi ra devrepa, and of the 
third, tolrey xeoi ta t9lva, about the second are the second, and about 
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the third the third—but of the first he saith, xegl tov xavter Bacdia 
navt éoti, xd dxslvov ivexa navta, xai éxsivo altioy anavtew tur xalay, 
about the king of all things are all things, and ‘for his sake are all 
things ; and he is the cause of all things, that are good.— Wherefore 
here are no particular henades and autoagathotetes, unities and good- 
nesses, about the first To “Ey and TayaGoy, One and Good; but. all 
good things are about him, he being both the efficient and final cause 
of all. Moreover Plotinus, throughout all his works, discovers not the 
least suspicion neither of these henades and agathotetes, this language 
being scarcely to be found any where in the writings of any Platonists 
senior to Proclus ; who also, as if he were conscious, that this assu- 
mentum to the Platonic theology were not so defensible a thing, doth 
himself sometime, as it were, tergiversate and decline it, by equivocat- 
ing in the word henades, taking them for the ideas, or the intelligible 
gods before mentioned. As perhaps Synesius also uses the word,.in 
his first hymna, when God is called by him 


“Evorntow évas uyvn, | 
Movado povas te rgutn, 


the first Henad of Henades, and the first Monad of Monades ; that is, 
the first idea of good, and cause of all the ideas—And as for the par- 
ticular noes, minds or intellects, these indeed seem to have crept up 
somewhat before Plotinus’s time ; he, besides the passage before cited, 
elsewhere giving some intimations of them, as Enn. 6. 1. iv. ¢. iv. "Adda 
Ris wuzai nollai xot vos nolo: ; but how can there be many souls, and 
many minds, and not only one, but many entia _—From which, and 
other places of his, Ficinus concluded Plotinus, himself really to have 
asserted, above the rank of souls, a multitude of other substantial be- 
ings, called ys or voi, minds or intellects: Nevertheless, Plotinus 
speaking of them so uncertainly, and making such an union betwixt 
all these noes and their particular respective souls, it may well be ques- 
tioned, whether he really took them for any thing else but the. heads 
and summities of those souls ; he supposing, that all souls have a mind 
in them, the participation of the first Mind ; as also unity too, the par- 
ticipation of the first Unity ; whereby they are capable of being con- 
joined with both : 238 rots ty jyiv elves, xa vod agyyy, xai aitlar, wal 
Seov* doneg 10 xévtgov lp Exvtod dotsy’ Exes Od xai Exactoy tar dy tH 
xuxlo onpsior év atta: xai ai yeappal to tir agoopégoves mpos tott0° 
1) yag toroute tev dy Hyiy jusic Epantopsta, xal clveopey, nai arngmmpidea 
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dvsBgiueda 36, ol” dy cvvveteopev éxsi* There must needs be mind in 
us, as also the principle and causdé of mind, God. Not as if he were 
divided, but because, though remaining in himself, yet he is also con- 
sidered in many as capable to receive him. As the centre, though it 
remain in itself, yet is it also in every line drawn from the circumfer- 
ence, each of them, by a certain point of its own, todching it. And 
by some such thing in as it is, that we are capable of touching God, 
and of being united to him, when we direct our intefition towards him. 
—aAnd in the next chapter he adds, Eyovtes ta toratta ote avtiopSavo~ 
peda, GAL apyouper. talc tosavtoig dupyeldicg ta olla > of 3 ovd leg 
évegyotosw: éxsiva ‘piv dove dy talc bavrey dvepysiose ais?, vote 33 nai +6 
90 vou éy autre, etc. That though we have these things in us, yet do 
we not perceive them, being for the most part idle and asleep, as to 
these higher energies ; as some never at all exercise them. However, 
those do always act; mind, and that which is before mind, onity ; 
but every thing, which is in our souls, is not perceived by us, unless 
come to the whole, when we dispose ourselves towards it, etc.— Where 
Plotinus seems to make the noes, or minds, to be nothing else bat 
something in souls, whereby they partake of the first Mind. And it is 
said of Porphyrius, who was well acquainted with Plotinus’s philosophy, 
that he quite discarded and rejected these noes or intellects, as sub- 
stances really distinct from the first Mind, and separate from souls. 
And it is certain, that such minds as these are nowhere plainly men- 
tioned by Plato, he speaking only of minds in souls, but not of any 
abstract and separate minds, save only one. And though some might 
think him to have given an intimation of them in bis detrsgoy xegi za 
devtaga, (before mentioned) his second about the second things, or 
second things about the second—yet by these may very well be under- 
stood the ideas ; as by the third things about the third, all created be- 
ings. Wherefore we may conclude, that this Platonic, or rather 
Pseudo-Platonic trinity, which confounds the differences betwixt God 
and the creature, and that probably in favor of the Pagan Polytheism 
and idolatry, is nothing #0 agreeable to reason itself, as that Christian 
Trinity before described, which distinctly declares, how far the Deity 
goes, and where the creature begins ; namely, that the Deity extends 
eo far as to this whole Trinity of hypostases ; and that all other things 
whatsoever, this Trinity of persons only excepted, are truly and pro- 
perly their creatures, produced by the joint concurrence and influence 
of them all, they being really but one God. 

But, it is already manifest, that all the forementioned depravations 
and adulterations of that Divine cabala of the Trinity, and that spuri- 
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jous trinity, described, (which, becausé asserted by some Platonists, 
was called Platonical, in way of distinction from the Christian) cannot 
‘be justly charged, neither upon Plato himself, nor yet upon all his fol- 
lowers universally. But, on the contrary, we shal) now make it appear, 
that Plato and some of the Platonists retained much of the ancient gén- 
uine cabafa, and made a very near approach to the true Christian 
Trinity ; forasmuch as their three hypostases, distinguished from all 
their other gods, seem to have been none of them accounted creatures, 
but all other things whatsoever the creatures of them. 

First, therefore, we affirm, that Plato himself does, in the beginning 
of his Timzus, very carefully distinguish betwixt God and the creature, 
he determining the bounds between them after this manner: "Eos ov 
On nat éuny Sotav xgéroy Siasgetéoy tade* th 10 Ov pay Gel, yéveoww 38 Ov 
Szov* xal 18 0 ysyvouevoy piv, Ov 38 ovdénote* 10 pév On vores pate Loyou 
meguyntos, ae xate tain 39° 10:8 ad Ooty pet aicSyosu¢ aloyou, doka- 
CrOr, YsyvopEVvoy xad ENOLALuEvoY, Ovtwe Os OvSéxoTE Gy’ nay UE aU 10 yevo- 
ptevov, Ux aithey twos & avayxns ylyvecSa:* We being ‘here to treat 
concerning the universe, judge it necessary to begin with a distinction 
betwixt that, which always is, and hath no ortus, or generation ; and 
that, which is made, but never truly is. The former of which, being 
always like itself and the same, is comprehensible by intellection with 
reason, or is the object of knowledge ; the latter of them, that which 
is made and perisheth, but never truly is, is not properly knowable; but 
opinable only, or the object of opinion, together with irrational sense. 
Now every thing, that is made, must of necessity be made by some 
cause.—The reason, why Plato, being to treat of the universe, begins 
here with this distinction, was, as Proclus* well observes, because ¢y 
saig xowais Husiv évvolais artoxerrat, to elved ti dei dy* it is either one of 
our common notions, or a thing mathematically demonstrable, that 
there must be something eternal, or which was never made, but always 
was, and had no beginning.—And it is evident by sense and experi- 
ence, that all things are not such, but that some things are made and 
perish again, or generated and corrupted. Now the latter Platonists, 
being strongly possessed with a prejudice of the world’s eternity, or 
that it had no beginning, have offered strange violence to Plato’s text 
in this place, and wrested bis words to quite a different sense. from 
what he intended ; as if by his to yeyvouevoy, that which is made—he 
did not at all mean that, which had a beginning, but only that, whose 
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duration is flowing and successive, or temporary, which might notwith- 
standing be without beginning ; and as if he supposed the whole cor- 
poreal world to be such, which though it hath a successive and tempo- 
rary duration, yet was without any beginning. And the current ran 
so strong this way, that even Boethius, that learned Christian philoso- 
pher, was himself also carried away with the force thereof, he taking it 
for granted, likewise, that Plato held the eternity of the world in this 
sense, that is, its being without beginning: ‘Non recte quidam 
(saith he) qui cum audiunt visum Platoni mandum hunc nec habuisse 
initium temporis, nec habiturum esse defectum, hoc modo conditori 
conditum mundum fieri coeternum putant. Aliud est enim, per inter- 
minabilem duci vitam, quod mundo Plato tribuit ; aliud interminabilis 
vite totam pariter complexum esse presentiam ; quod divine mentis 
proprium esse manifestam est. Neque Deus conditis rebus antiquior 
videri debet, temporis quantitate, sed simplicis potius proprietate nat- 
ure.” Some, when they hear Plato to have held, that the world. had 
no beginning, nor shall never bave an end, do not rightly from thence 
infer, that Plato therefore made the world coeternal with God, because 
it is one. thing always to be, and another thing to possess an endless 
life all at onée, which is proper to the Divine mind. Neither ought 
God to be thought older thar the world, in respect of time, but only 
in respect of the simplicity of his nature—-To which purpose he adds 
afterwards, “‘Itaque si digna rebus nomina velimus imponere, Plato- 
nem. sequentes, Deum quidem xternum, mundum vero dicemus esse 
perpetuum.” Therefore, if we would give proper names to things 
agreeable to their natures, following Plato, we should say, that God 
was eternal ; but the world only perpetual.—But as this doctrine of the 
latter Platonists quite frustrates Plato’s design in this place, which was 
to prove or assert a Gad ; because, if the world had no beginning, 
though its duration be never so much successive, yet would it not fol- 
low from thence, that therefore it must needs have been made by some 
other cause ; so is it directly contrary to that philosopher’s own words, 
himself there declaring, that by his to yeyvopevoy, ortum, or that which 
is made—he did not understand only that, whose duration is successive 
but alse 10 yevéoses aoyny éyoy, that which had a beginning of its gene- 
ration—and 10 an’ aeyizc t1v0¢ agdapsvor, that which begun from a certain 
epocha of time—or that which once was not, and therefore must needs 
be brought into being by some other cause. Sothat Plato there plainly 
supposed all temporary beings once to have had a beginning of their 
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‘ duration, as he declareth in that very Timeus of his, that Time itself — 
was not eternal, or without beginning, but made together with the hea- 
ven or world ;—and from thence does he infer, that there must of ne- 
ceasity be another eternal Being, viz. such as hath both a permanent 
duration, and was without beginning, and was the cause both of time 
and the world : forasmuch as nothing can possibly be made without a 
cause ; that is, nothing, which once was not, could of itself come into 
being, but must be produced by some other thing ; and so at last we 
must needs come to something, which had no beginning. Wherefore 
Plato, thus taking it for granted, that whataoever hath a temporary and 
flowing duration, was not without beginning ; as also that whatsoever 
was without beginning, hath a permanent duration or standing eter- 
nity ; does thus state the difference betwixt uncreated and created 
beings, or betwixt God and creature ; namely, that creature is that, 
whose daration being temporary or successive, once had a beginning ; 
and this is his 10 ytyvousvoy piv, Ov 8& ovdexore, that which is made, but 
never truly is, —and that which ta aislov tog é avaynns yiyveras, 
must of necessity be produced by some cause—but that whatsoever 
is without beginning, and hath a permanent duration, is uncreated or 
Divine; which is his 10 oy pév al, yéreocy O84 ovx Eyoy, that which always 
is, and hath no generation, nor was ever made.—Accordingly as God 
is styled in the Septuagint translation of the Mosaic writings, 6 “Ov, he 
that truly is. 

Now as for this aid:og ovcla or pbuis, this eternal nature—which 
always is, and was never made, Plato speaks of it, not singularly only, 
as we Christians. now do, but often in the Paganic way plurally also ; 
as when, in this very Timeus, he calls the world ta» aidlay Setiv yeyo- 
v0¢ dyalua, a made or created image of the eternal gods.—By which 
eternal gods he there meant doubtless that 10 7gmrov, and 10 devtagoy, 
and to tgézoy, that first, and second, and third, which, in his second 
epistle to Dionysius, he makes to be the principles of all things ; that 
is, his trinity of Divine hypostases, by whose concurrent effieiency, 
and according to whose image and likeness, the whole world was 
made ; as Plotinus also plainly declareth in these words of his before 
cited : ovtos pd 6 xdopos eixery ced einoriLopsvos, Sotyxo tay piv tov mgcto” 
xa3 tov Sevrégoy, xai rov relrov: This world is an image always icon- 
ized, or perpetually renewed (as the image in a glass is) of that first, 
second, and third principle, which are always standing—that is, fixed 
in eternity, and were never made. For thus Eusebius records, that, 
the ancient interpreters of Plate expounded this first, second, and 
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_ third of his in the forementioned epistle, of a trinity of gods ; ‘xotze: of 
tov Marwva dsacapsiy nagepevos, éxt tov npditor Deov aveyovow, énize 10 
Asvrsgoy attoy, xat Toltoy tqv tov xocuou Puyny, Geov Toiroy xad avtyy 
gitopevos elves’ These things do the interpreters of Plato refer to the 
first God, and to the second cause ; and to the third the soul of the 
world, they calling this also the third god.— Wherefore we think there 
is good .reason to conclude, that those eternal or uncreated gods of 
Plato in his Timeus, whose image or statue this whole generated or 
created world is said by him to be, were no other than his trinity of 
Divine hypostases, the makers or creators thereof. And it was before 
(as we conceive) rightly guessed, that Cicero also was to be understood 
of the same eternal gods, as Platonizing, when he affirmed, ‘“‘ A diis 
omnia a principia facta,” that all things were at first made by the gods 
—and ‘‘a providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes consti- 
tutas esse ;”’ that the world and all its parts were constituted by the 
providence of the gods.® . 

‘But that the second hypostasis in’ Plato's trinity, viz. mind or intel- 
lect, though said to have been generated, or to have proceeded by way 
of emanation from the first called Tagathon, the Good, was notwith- 
standing unquestionably acknowledged to have been eternal, or with- 
out beginning, might be proved by many express testimonies of the 
most genuine Platonists : but we shall here content ourselves only with 
two, one of Plotinus writing thus concerning it, Enn. 5. 1. 1. c. vi. éxto- 
Say 08 quivy Errw yévecic 9 év yoove), Tov Loyoy Weg? Tay asi OVI MOsOU- 
pévosc, etc. Let all temporal generation here he quite banished from 
our thoughts, whilst we treat of things eternal, or such as always are, 
we attributing generation to them only in respect of causality and 
order, but not of time.—And though Plotinus there speaks particularly 
of the second hypostasis or nous, yet does he afterwards extend the 
same also to the third hypostasis of that trinity, called Psyche, or the 
mundane soul; which is there said by him likewise to Le the word of 
the second, as that second was the word of the first ; Kai 10 yerveievor 
ano xgsittovog Nov, Noiy sivat, xai xgelrrwv andvrow Nois, orr t olde pet 
autor, oloy xai 4] yuzn Adyo¢ vot, xa trépyeut tis, clomeg attus dxsivou* 
That which is generated ftom what is better than mind, can be no 
other than mind, because mind isthe best of all things, and every thing 
else ‘is after it, and junior to it, as Psyche or soul, which is in like man- 
ner the word of mind, and a certain energy thereof, as mind is the 
word and energy of the first Good —The other testimony is of Por- 
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phyrius, cited by St. Cyril out of the fourth book of his philosophic his- 
tory, where he sets down the doctrine of Plato after this manner: ! «l- 
mOvTOS Teitorvog epi tev Ayador obreagy ano 08 tovsov Toonpr T1970 ava 
Sodimors o avenivorvor vour yevioSas t8 Odov nad xad” bavror tprorira, iy @ 
82 1a Ovtee Orta, xai 9) nace ovola tay Orimy’ O Os xai apetes xalor xad 
auroxaloy, nag” savroi tig xaldovis Eyor 0 eid0g* ngonAGe Bi neomemnos 
an” aitlov rob Seov aeunutvoc, aitoyéyytos ay xal aitondtag’ ov yag éxsl- 
YOU xiFOUUsYOU TEOS yérecLY Iy¥ TOUTOY y NEd0dOS yivorEr, Alla TOVIO” NAg~ 
AIovtos avtoyoves ix Fsov, nagehJortog 3é ovx ux’ apxiic tE¥0S ZoorNTG, 
ono yag xQor0s, nv* alla oUdé yoovoU yeropsvo” NEOs aitOY dots T5 7Q0- 
vos, Gygovos yao aed xai povoe ainwsog 6 yous’ Plato thus declareth con- 
cerning the first Good, that from it was generated q certain mind in- 
comprehensible to mortals; in which subsisting by iteelf, are contained 
the things that truly are, and the essences of all beings. This is the 
first fair, and pulchritude itself, which proceeded or sprung out of God 
from all eternity as its cause, but notwithstanding after a peculiar man- 
ner, as self-begotten, and as its own parent. For it was not begotten 
from that, as any way moved towards its generation ; but it proceeded 
from God as it were self-begottenly. And that not from any temporal 
beginning, there being as yet no such thing as time; nor when time 
was afterward made, did it any way affect him; .for mind is always 
timeless, and alone eternal.—Here, besides the éternity of mind or iny 
tellect, the second Divine hypostasis in the Platonic trinity, there are 
other strange and unusual expressions concerning it; for though it be 
acknowledged to have been generated fram the first original Deity, yet 
it is called attondreg and attoyéyntos, its own parent, and its own off- 
spring, and said to have sprung out airoyoves, eelf-begottenly. 

Now because this is so great a riddle or mystery, it is worth the 
while to consider its true meaning and the ground. thereof; which is 
thus declared by Porphyrius. Mind, though it sprung from the first 
Good or supreme Deity from eternity, yet it is said to be self-begotten, 
because it did not spring from that, as any ways moved towards its gen- 
eration, but as always standing still or quiescent. Which doctrine was 
before delivered by Plotinus® after this manner: ov xi»nFért0g patéor 
ylyver Sas, si yag xsvnFéveos avtow +4 yiyvosto, teltoy am’ éxelvov t0 yivc pe 
vow usta thy xivnowy ay ylyvosto, xad ov Devtegoy* Se-ovy axswyTOY OrtOs, 
elzs Osvzegoy ust” ato, ov rp0grvaveart0G, OVE BovlySéxt0¢, 0108 Oleg xi¥y~ 
Sirios, txoctivas ato. ‘That, which was immediately generated from 
the first, did not proceed from it as any ways moved towards its gene- 
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ration, because then it would not have been the second, but the third 
after that motion. Wherefore, if there be any second after that first 
Good, it muet needs proceed from that first, as remaining immovable, 
and not so much as actively consenting thereto, nor willing it, which 
would be motion.—Now this in Porphyrius’s Janguage is paraphrased 
to be, a being prodaced from the first Good or original Deity, aitoyo- 
yes, self-begottenly—or in a way of self-generation. But the plain 
meaning thereof seems to be no other than this; that though this se- 
cond Divine hypostasis did indeed proceed from the first God, yet was 
it not produced thence after a creaturely, or in a creating way, by the 
arbitrary will and command thereof, or by a particular fiat of the sa- 
preme Deity, but by way of natural and necessary emanation. Neither 
was Porphyrius singular in this language, we finding the very same ex- 
pression of aisondteg and avtoyoves, self-parent, and self-begotten, in 
Jamblichus’s Mysteries ; where it is likewise by him applied not to the 
first Principle of all, but to a second Divine hypostasis,' éxo dé s0v bros 
sotvou; 6 abtdgunc Seog savroy dMlapys, 3:0 ual aitondteg sal Gvtozovos. 
From this one, the self-sufficient God made himself to shine forth into 
light ;. and therefore is he called Sui-Pater, and Seipso-genitas, his own 
father, and self-begoiten.—But of this God or Divine hypostasis in Jam- 
blichus more afterward. We cannot justify such kind of language as 
this in the Christian Trinity, because we have no warrant for it from the 
Scripture ; though we are not ignorant that some late Divines have ven- 
tured to call the Christian Logos after the same manner avro3éov, and 
ez seipso Deum, God from himself. 

Dyonysius Petavius having rightly declared the doctrine of Arius, 
after this manner, that the Father was the only eternal God, and that 
the Son, or Word, was a creatare made by him in time, and out of 
nothing ; that is, after he had not been produced into being; sabjoins 
these words: *“ In ea vero professione, quod supra memoravi, planissj- 
me constat, germanum Platonicum Arium exstitisse.” From the pro- 
feesion of this doctrine, it is most undeniably manifest (what was be- 
fore affirmed) that Arius was a german or genuine disciple of Plato’s. 
-—Bat fhom what we have now cited out of Plato himself, and others of 
his most genuine followers, it is certain, that Petavius (though other- 
wise learned and industrious) was herein groesly mistaken, and that 
Arius was no Platonist at all. And, indeed, for either Plato or Ploti- 
nus to have denied the eternity of that second hypostasis of his, called 











1 Jamblic. de Mysteriis A2gyptior. sect. viii. cap. ii. p. 158. 
2 De Trin. lib. i. eap. viii. sect. 2. (tom. ii. Dogmat. Theolog, p. 38.) 
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Nous, or Logos, and the son of the first, would have been all one as if 
they should have denied the eternity of wisdom and understanding it- 
self; because according to them, this second hypostasis is ezsentially 
nothing but a’rocogia, original wisdom itself—and, consequently, that 
very wisdom, by which God himself is wise. Which how far, or in 
what sense it is true, we do not here dispute. Nevertheless, Athane- 
sius seems to have been fully of the same opinion with them herein, 
from this passage of his: 'Kal copia ual GlaSed totiy o Kigsoc, xa ovn 
Soy Gling cogias Ssitegos, adda poves obzog ds” ov ta maxsa mEnolmey O 
zasng, etc. Our Lord is both wisdom and truth, neither is he second 
from.any other wisdom ; but it is he alone, by whom the Father made 
all things. And again, olte yag loyog éotsy 0 100 Acyou neato, for the 
Father of the Word is pot properly himself the Word. And ovx 9» 4c~ 
70s & tov Aoyor nootusvos, nv yag 6 Adyos mgas tov Osov. Logla yeyévvn- 
sas & Kigus’ oix ay ovy cogla 6 tyr coglay avdls* tye yao ipny, gnoir, 
1 mgovizaigey’ That was not Word, which prodaced the Word, for the 
Word was with God. The Lord is Wisdom; therefore that was not 
Wisdom, which produced Wisdom, that speaks thus of herself, ‘‘ His 
delight was with me.”—But those jatter words he citeth with approba- 
tion out of Dyonysius, bishop of Alexandria. And the same Athana- 
sius affirmeth Arius, on the contrary to have maintained, that there 
was another Word and Wisdom senior to that Word and Wisdom in 
our Saviour Christ. To conclude, no Platonist in the world ever de- 
nied the eternity of that nous,-or universal mind, which is the second 
hypostasis of their trinity ; bat, on the contrary, as hath been already 
observed, some of them seemed rather to attribute too much to it, in 
calling it aitonaree and cvrdyovos, its own parent and its own off 
spring, as that which was self-begotten, though this but in a certain 
mystical sense ; they otherwise not denying it to have proceeded also 
from the firet Good, and to be the offspring thereof. Wherefore Plato,® 
who supposed the world not to have been eternal, asserting the etermity 
of that second hypostasis of his trinity, thereby plainly made it to be 
no creature, according to Athanasius’s own doctrine: s aldic¢ dons 6 
vids, obs fy xtlope, ai St xtloua tvyzave, ovx nv atdws. If the son be 
eternal, he was no creature; and, on the contrary, if he be a creature, 
he was.not eternal.— . 

Neither is there any force at all in that. testimony of Macrobius,* 

! De Sent. Dion. tom. i. p. 567. 

8 P. 119. (tom. i. oper. in Disput. cum Ario.) 

3 In Somn. Scipion. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 73. 
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which Petavius urgeth to the contrary; wherein. the first Cauce is said 
de se mentem creasse, to have created Mind from itself; and again this 
Mind, animam se creasse, to have created from itself soul ;—because it 
is certain, that these ancient Pagans did not then so strictly confine that 
word creare, (as we Christians now do) to that narrow sense and notion 
of the production of things in time; but used it generally for all man- 
ner.of production or efficacy. But the chief ground of Petavius’s mis- 
take herein, besides his prejudice against Platonism in general, was 
his not distinguishing betwixt that spurious trinity of some Platonists, 
wherein the third hypostasis was the whole animated world, (which gave 
him occasion to write thus: “‘Tertias vero Deus manifeste creatus ab 
iisdem Platonicis putatur, quem et zoimua, nominant ;”) and that other 
doctrine of those, who made it not to be the world iteelf, that is a crea- 
ture, but the Opificer or Creator thereof. 

But we grant, that there may be some more reason to make a ques- 


au whether Plato himeelf held the eternity of the mundane soul (com- 


monly said to be the third hypostasis of his trinity) or no; because in 
his Timeus, though he acknowledged it to be senior to the world, yet 
does he seem to attribute a temporary generation, or nativity to it. 
Nevertheless, it is no way probable, that Plato’s third principle of all 
things, in his epistle'to Dionysius, and that Psyche, or soul of his, 
which is the only God, and in his tenth De Legibus he goes about to 
prove against the Atheists, should ever not have been ; and therefore it 
is most reasonable to compound this business, thus, by supposing, with 


_Y Plotinus and others, that Plato held a double Psyche, or soul, one 


i 


éyxoogsov, or mundane—which is, as it were, the concrete form of this 
corporeal world ; whereby this world is properly made an animal, and 
@ second, or created god; another tegxoosor, supermundane, of sepa- 
rate ; and which ts not 80 much the form, as the artificer of the warld. 
The first of which two Plotinus, calling it the heavenly Venus, thus de- 
scribeth ; | 24» 06 ovgavlav Asyousyny, dx Kgovov vow ovtos éxsivov, avayan 
yuyny Suoratmy elves, sv9ve dE aitoU axigatoy axnpdtou, melvacay ave eC 
gy O8 cic ta vide Deity, pire éPalsjoacay, pnts Suvapdrny, Sts He Goons py 
xara ta xate pieay Balvayv. Xeagustyy olcay tiva txcotacsy, nat apsto— 
gov Ying ovelay’ GOsv avtqy toity nyistorto, 1 auytoga sivas, qv Oé xal 
Gsov cy rig Sinaia, ov Saluova amor, ausxtoy ovcor, x03 xaSagay tp” sav- 
tic, etc. SPev 010" ay dxnécos, vou snornpivy wold padloy, F Hlsog ay Eyos 
4 avtol, coor airoy msgulapnes pels, tig avtoy oUrngtnpsvoy’ épsxopusyy Od 
zp Koove, ij ef Bovles tp nargi tov Kodvov Ovgavg, érnoynad te m90¢ avtoy 


1 En. 3. lib. v. cap. ii. (p. 293.) 
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wad gxsiddy, xa dgecDioe Epeta éyévynce. This heavenly Venus which 
they affirm to have been begotten from Saturn, that is, from a perfect 
mind or intellect, must needs be that most divine soul (the third archi- 
cal hypostasis) which being immediately begotten, pure from that which 
is pure, always remains above, so that it neither can nor will, ever de- 
scend down to these lower things, so as to be immersed in them; it be- 
ing of such a nature, as is not inclinable to sink, or lapse downward. 
A certain separate substance, which doth not at all partake of matter, 
as the fable intimated, when it called it motherless ; and therefore may 
it well be styled by us, not a demon, but a god.— Whence it comes to 
pass, that this soul can never fal], it being much more closely united 
and connected with that immovable Mind or Intellect, than that light 
which is circumfused about the sun, is connected with the sun. This 
Venus therefore following Kronos, or rather the father of Kronos, Ura- 
mus, acting towards it, and being enamored with it, begat love, Xe- 
gory Oi éxalyny envy wuzny Myertss, thy xQdtas saunovTAY 14 OvearE?, 
Zegiotoy xai tov Eguta sovtoy IyoouePa. Moreover, as we call this 
soul itself separate, so is this love of it, or begotten by: it, a separate 
love.—After which, he speaks of another soul of the world, which is not 
separate from it, but closely conjoined therewith, he calling it a lower 
Venus and Love; namely, that other Venus, which in the fable is said 
to have been begotten from Jupiter himself (the superior soul of the 
world) and Dione, a watery nymph. We conclude, therefore, that 
though this lower mundane soul, might according to Plato, have a 
temporary production together with the world, or before it: yet that 
other superior and most divine soul, which Plotinus calls the heavenly 
Venus and Love, the son of Kronos without a mother, and which was 
truly the third hypostasis of Plato’s trinity, was eternal, and without 
beginning. And thus according to the forementioned: principle of 
Athanasius, none of these three hypostases of Plato’s trinity were crea- 
tures, but all of them divine and uncreated. 

Which, to make yet more evident, we shall further observe, first 
that Plato himeelf, in that second epistle of his to Dionysius, after he 
had mentioned his first, second, and third ; that is his trinity of Divine 
hypostases, immediately subjoins those words: ‘HF ovy avSguniry yur} 
epi ta ata opyetat padeiy ros arta dott, Blénovon tic ta aitis ouyyerh 
ey obdéy ixavds Eyer’ tov 3n Haoidseg megs xal wy einor, obdsy dots tosoito * 
The mind of man (as parturient) has always a great desire to know 
what these things are, and to that end does it look upon things cognate 
to it, which are all insufficient, imperfect and heterogeneous. But in 
that King of all things, aud in the other, second and third, which I 
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spake of, there is nothing of this kind; that is, nothing like to these 
created things. 

Secondly, The three hypostases of Plato’s trinity are not only al 
eternal, but also necessarily existent, and absolutely undestroyable. 
For the first of them can no more exist without the second,nor the first 
and second without the third, than original light can exist without its 
splendor, corruscation or effulgency. And Plotinus, writing against 
some Gnestics in his time, who would make more of these Divine hy- 
postases, or principles, than three, concludes, that there can be neither 
more of them, por fewer, in this manner ; | ov tolvur & ép’ itéges ag- 
70s vas, alla tovto mpoctyC aprons, slta voUW ust alto xal yoour RoUteS 
alta yuyny psta your’ ait yag taktc xata icy, pnte wisle tiDegFas ep 
TH yonty, uyts haste * site yao dlarre, | yuryy xud voiy tavso @icovTs, 
 vovy xai 10 ngcror, GIL” Ore Erega aliglev edslySy xollayy* losoy ds 
dxioxéyorSas éy 1a) magorts, 8 nisle tovtws, etc. Wherefore we ought 
not to entertain any other principles; but having placed first the sim- 
ple good, to set Mind, or the supreme Intellect next after it, and then 
the universal Soul in the third place. For this is the right order, ac- 
cording to nature, neither to make more intelligibles, (or universal prin- 
ciples) nor yet fewer than these three. For he, that will contract the 
number, and make fewer of tbem, mast of necessity either suppose 
Soul and Mind to be the same, or else Mind and the first Good. But 
that all these three are diverse from one another, hath been often de- 
monstrated by us. It remains now to consider, that if there be more 
than these three principles, what natares they should be, etc.— 

Thirdly, Ae all these three Platonic hypostases are eternal and 
necessarily existent, so are they- plainly supposed by them not to be 
particular, but universal beings; that is, such as do xegséyuy 10 Cloy, 
contain and comprehend the -whole world under them—and preside 
over all things; which is all one as to say, that they are each of them 


- infinite and omnipotent. For which reason are they also called by 


Platonic writers, agyai, and aitia, and Syusougyot principles, aud causes, 


~ and opificers of. the whole world. First, as for Novs, Mind, or under- 


standing ; whereas the old philosophers before Plato, as Anaxagoras, 
Archelaus, etc. and Aristotle after him, supposed Mind. and Under- 
standing to be the very first and highest principle of all: which al- 
so the magic or Chaldee oracles take notice of, as the most common 
opinion of mankind oo 


“Or gator xdniteras EIvsa avdodr, 


1 En. 2. lib. ix. cap. (p. 199.) 
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That Mind is generally by all men looked upon, as the first and high- 
est God—Plato considering that unity was, in order of nature, before 
number and multiplicity ; and that there must be Nontoy before Notes, 
and Intelligible before Intellect—So th:t knowledge could not be the 
first: and, lastly, that there is a good transcending that of knowledge ; 
made one most simple-Good, the fountain and original of all things, and 
the first Divine hypostasis ; and mind or intellect only the second next 
to it, but inseparable from it, and moet nearly cognate with it. For 
which cause, in his Philebus,' though he agrees thas far with those 
other ancient philosophers, e¢ asi tov navtog Note aeytt, that Mind al- 
ways rules over the whole universe—yet does he add afterward, 2ots 
Nots dove ysvovarng tov navtow aitiov, that Mind is (not absolutely the 
first principle, bat) cognate with the cause of all things; and that 
therefore it rules over all things; with, and in a kind of subordination 
to that first principle, which is Tagathon, or the highest Good ; where, 
when Plato affirms, that Mind, or his second Divine hypostasis, is ys- 
vovetns with the first, it is all dne as if he should have said, that it is 
ouyyevis, and Gposdns, and cuoyerys, with it; all which words are used 
by Athanasius, as synonymous with dpuoovcsos, coessential, or consub- 
stantial. So that Plato here plainly and expressly agrets, or symbolizes, 
not with the doctrine of Arius, but with that of the Nicene council, and 
Athanasius ; that the second hypostasis of the Trinity, whether called 
Mind, or Word, or Son, is not éregotatos, but yevovorns, or ofoorclog, 
coessential or consubstantial with the first ; and therefore not a creature. 

And then as for the third hypostasis, called Psyche, or the superior 
mundane soul, Plato in his Cratylus, bestowing the name of Zeus, that 
is, of the supreme God upon it, and etymologizing the same from ¢y, 
adds these words concerning it; ot yap dotcy qpiy xai tois allots naassy, 
Sotig dotiv alteos paddoy tov fir, 40 Geyer ws xab Baciwers tay arty - 
There is nothing, which is more the cause of life to.as and other ani- 
mals, than this prince and king-of all things; and that therefore God 
was called by the Greeks Zeus, because it is by him that all animals 
live.——And yet that al} this was properly meant by him of the third hy- 
postasis of his trinity, called Psyche, is manifest from those words of 
his that follow; where he expounds the poetic mythology beforemen- 
tioned, making Zeus to be the son of Kronos ;- vloyor 04, peydlng tev0¢ 
dtavolas Exyovor elves tov Ala, it is agreeable to reason, that Zeus should 
be the progeny or offspring of a certain great mind.—Now éyovos and 
yevoverns are equivalent terms also; and therefore Plato here makes the 
third hypostasis of his trinity likewise to be dpoovasos, coessential 

1 Oper. p. 80. edit. Ficini. 3 Page 30. 
Vol. I. 96 
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with the second : as he elsewhere made the second coessential with the 
Grst. 

It is true, that by the dmscougyos, or opificer in Pilato, is commonly 
meant nous or intellect, his second hypostasis ; (Plotinus affirming as 
much, Snusovgyos 0 vovg Miaters,' The demiurgus to Plato is intellect.) 
Nevertheless, both Amelius, and Plotinus, and other Platonists, called 
his third hypostasis also Snssovgyor, the artificer or opificer of the whole 
world ; some of them making him to be the second from Mind or Intel- 
lect ; others the third from the first Good, the supreme cause of all 
things; who was by Atticus and Amelius styled Demiorgus also. 
Wherefore, as was before suggested, according to the genuine and an- 
cient Platonic doctrine, al] these three hypostases were the joint-crea- 
tors of the whole world, and of all things besides themselves ; as Fici- 
nus more than once declares the tenor thereof, *“‘ Hi Tres uno quodam 
consensa omnaia producunt,” These three with one common consent 
produce all things—and before him Proclus,? xévra avigryte: rod ives 
dca vou pév xat wuz, all things depend upon the first One, by Mind and 
Soul—and accordiagly we shall conclude in the words of Porphyrius, 
that the true and real Deity, according to Plato, extends to three Divine 
hypostases, the last whereof is Psyche or Soul. 

From all which it appears, that Arius did not so much Platonize, 
as the Nicene fathers and Athanasius ; who, notwithstanding, made 
not Plato, but the Scripture, together with reason deducing natural 
consequences therefrom, their foundation. And that the Platonic trin- 
ity was a certain middle thing also betwixt the doctrine of Sabellius 
and that of Arius, it being neither a trinity of words only, or logical 
notions, or mere modes, but a trinity of hypostases ; nor yet a jumbled 
oenfusion of God and creature (things heterousious) together ; neither 
the second nor third of them being creatures, or meet in time, but all 
eternal, infinite, and creators. 

But that it may yet: more fully appear, how far the most refined 
Platonic and Parmenidian, or Pythagoric trinity, doth either agree or 
disagree with the Scripture doctrine, and that of the Christian church 
in several ages; we shall here further observe two things concerning it. 
The first whereof ts this, that though the genuine Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans supposed none of their three archical hypostases to be indeed 
creatures, but all of them eternal, necessarily existent and universal or 
infinite, and consequently creators of the whele world ; yet did they 
nevertheless assert an essential dependence of the second hypostasis 
upon the first, as also of the third both oth upon t the first and second ; to- 


1 Env. hi. [cap. viii. p. 489.) 2 In Plot: En. i. L. ii. ——— 
3 Comment. in Timeeum. Platon. lib. i. p. 66. 
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gether with a gradual subordination in them. Thus Plotinus, writing 
of the generation of the eternal Intellect, which is the second in the 
Platonic trinity, and answers to the Son or Word in the Christian : 
1T0 86 aed téduoy, aed xal aidioy yevvg, xai EAATTON 986 sarod yerrG. 
TE ovy yon neg tou telesotaroy Udyas; pndéy ax aitoi yeas, 7 ta péyrote 
past aitoy’ Miysotoy Oé pet avtoy Nots xab Jeitsgoy, Kal yag oog.6 
Notts éxtivoy, xai Ssita: ato povou * éxsivog 5é rovtou ovddy. Kad to yev- 
weiuevoy aNO xpsittoves vou, voir slyas’ Kat xgsittay anxayter 6 Nois, ors 
€ Glia pet avtoy. Olov xab 4 wuyn loyos vol xal 4 dvigyua tic’ That 
which is always perfect, generates what is eternal, and that which it 
generates, is always less than itself. What shall we therefore say of 
the most absolutely perfect Being of all? Does that produce nothing 
from itself? or rather does it not produce the greatest of all things 
after it ? ' Now the greatest of all things after the most absolutely per- 
fect Being, is mind or intellect ; and this is second to it. For mind 
beholdeth this as its father, and standeth in need of nothing else besides 
it: whereas that first principle standeth in need of no mind or intellect. 
What is generated from that, which is better than mind, must needs 
be mind or intellect; because mind is better than all other things, they 
being all in order of nature after it and junior to it; as Psyche itself, 
or the first Soul ; for this is also the word or energy of mind, as that is 
the word and energy of the first Good.— Again, the same is more particu- 
larly declared by him, concerning the third hypostasis called Psyche, that 
as it essentially dependeth upon the second, so is it gradually subordi- 
nate, or some way inferior to it. 2 Puyny vag yervg Noig, votc av télasog. 
Kai ya tilsoy dyta, yevvgy Bde, xal pn Sivopsy ovcay tocavtyy Fyovoy 
slyas* Kosirtoy 34 otg olovte 4» elvas, ov8 évtatSa +6 yevvemevoy, G1k 
EAATTON oy, si8ohov sivas avtoi’ Perfect Intellect generates soul ; 
and it being perfect, must needs generate, for so great a power could 
not remain sterile. But that, which is here begotten also, cannot be 
greater than its begetter ; but must needs be inferior to it, as being 
the image thereof.—Elsewhere the same philosopher,5 calling the first 
hypostasis of this trinity Uranus, the second Kronos, and the third 
Zeus (as Plato had done before) and handsomely allegorizing that 
fable, concludes in this manner concerning Kronos, or the second of 
these ; petaty ay wargos te apuelvovos, xai Hrtov0s vides, That he is in & 
middle state or degree betwixt his father, who is greater, and his son, 
who is Jess and inferior. —Again, the same thing is by that philosopher* 

1 Enn. v. |. i. . vi. [p. 487.) 2 P. 489, 

3 P. 554. (Ennead. v. lib. viii. cap. xiii.] 

4 P. 513. (Ennead. v. lib. iii. cap. xvi.] 
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thus asserted in general, év tote yevvapésvois, ovx Fett stpog to ave, alle 
moog to xate yoodv: Inthe things generated from eternity, or pro- 
duced by way of natural emanation, there is no progress upwards, but 
all downwards, and still a gradual descent into greater multiplicity.— 
We shall cite but only one passage more out of this philosopher, which 
containeth something of argumentation in it also :! of rabrov to 2 éxsé - 
you éxelyw, si ovv uy tavtuy, ovdeye Bidtwov’ That which is.generated, 
or emanateth, immediately from the first and highest Being, is not the 
very same thing with it, as if it were nothing but that repeated again 
and ingeminated ; and as it is not the same, so neither can it be better 
than it.—From whence it follows, that it must needs be gradually sub- 
ordinate and inferior to it. 

Which gradual subordination and essential dependence of ‘the 
second and third hypostasis upon the first is by these Platonics illustra- 
ted several ways. Ficinus resembles it to the circulations of water, 
when some heavy body falling into it, its superficies is depressed, and 
from thence every way circularly wrinkled. ‘‘ Alius (saith he) sic ferme 
profluit ex alio, sicut in aqua circulus dependet a circulo ;” one of 
these Divine hypostases doth in a manner so depend upon one another, 
as one circulation of water dependeth upon another.—Where it is ob- 
servable also, that the wider the circulating wave grows, still hath it 
the more subsidence and detumescence, together with an abatement of 
celerity, till at last all becomes plain and smooth again. But, by the 
Pagan Platonists themselves, each following hypostasis is many times 
said to be tyvo¢g xai zonos, a print, stamp or impression, made by the 
former, like the signature of a seal upon wax. Again, it is often called 
by them cixer, and eddwior, and u/enua, an image, and representation, 
and imitation ; which if considered in audibles, then will the second 
hypostasis be looked upon as the echo of an original voice ; and the 
third as the repeated echo, or echo of that echo ; as if both the second 
and third hypostases were but certain replications of the first original 
Deity with abatement ; which though not accidental or evanid ones, 
but substantial, yet have a like dependence one upon another, and a 
gradual suberdination. Or if it be considered in vissbles, then will the 
second hypostasie be resembled to the image of a face in a glass, and 
the third to the image of that image reflected in another glass, which 
depend apon the original face, and have a gradual abatement of the 
vigor theréof. Or else the second and third may be conceived as two 
parhelii, or as a second and third sun. For thus does Plotinus® call 
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the universal Psyche, or third hypostasis, sixova voU coxougar ts gas 
éxaivov, the image of mind (which is the second) retaining much of the 
splendor thereof.—Which similitude of theirs, notwithetanding, they 
would not have to be squeezed or pressed hard ; because they acknow- 
ledge, that there is something of dissimilitade in them also, which then 
would -be forced out of them. Their meaning amounts to no more 
than this, that as an image in a glass is said érégov silva, essentially to 
belong to something else, and to depend upon it ; so each following 
hypostasis doth essentially depend upon the former or first, and hath a 
subordination to it. But we meet with no expression in any of these 
Pagan Platonista so unhandsome and offensive, as that of Philo’s, in 
his second book of allegories, oxia 84 Sot 5 Acyog aitot dotiy, w xada- 
EQ Oo7ave neocyencduewos éxocpenole, The word is the shadow of God, 


which he made use of, as an instrument, in the making of the world. — — 


Notwithstanding which, the same writer doth call him elsewhere, more 
honorably a second god, and the son of the first God. As in the same 
place he doth also declare, that this shadow and image of God is itself 
the archetype of other things, airy 86% oxla, nai soars onemanoper, 
itigay éotiy aoyiruney, woneg 0 Geog nagadeype tig sinovas, | oxiay yuri 
xéxlyxa, ovreg sixay GAdo yivetas nagaduypa’ This shadow, and as it 
were image (of the first God) is itself the archetype and pattern of other 
things below it. As God is the pattern of this image, (which we call 
his shadow) ; so is this image itself another pattern or paradigm also. 
—But this dependence and subordination of the Divine hypostasis is 
most frequently illustrated in Platonic writings, by the ExAapyss or anav- 
voopua, the effulgency or out-shining of light and splendor from the san, 
and other luminous bodies ; the nous, or second hypostasis being re- 
sembled to that radious effulgency, which immediately encompassing 
them, is beheld together with them, and, as the astronomers tell us, 
augments their apparent diameter, and makes it bigger than the true, 
when they are beheld through telescopes, catting off those luxuriant 
and circumambient rays. And the third hypostasis is resembled to-the 
remoter and more distant splendor, which circling still gradually de- 
creaseth. Thus Plotinus, "wes ovy xai ti dss vonous negi éxtivo béver, 
asploppor é3 avsod piv, &t ato’ 3s pévortos, oloy qilou to megi avro Aap 
gor, Gone neguPtor, & avr0v aed yevveiuevoy pivortos. How should we 
consider this second hypostasis, otherwise than as the circumfused 
splendor, which encompasseth the body of the sun; and from that 
always remaining is perpetually generated anew. 
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But this essential dependence, and gradual subordination of hypos- 
tasis in the Platonic trinity, will yet more fully appear from those per- 
ticular distinctive characters, which are given to each of them. For 
the first of these is often said to be“Ev x90 xertav, one before all things 
—a simple unity, which virtually containeth all things. And as Ploti- 
mus writes, lotsa elye navta ws py Scoxexgiusve, ta Od dy Sevtign Osexingsto 
tg loyy’ This so containeth all things, as not being yet secrete and 
distinct ; whereas in the second they are discerned and distinguished 
by reason — that is, they are actually distinguished in their ideas ; 
whereas the first is the simple and fecund power of all things. Where- 
fore the second was called by Parmenides “Ey xevsa, one actually all 
things—that is, in their distinct ideas. And the third, according to 
the same philosopher, as Plotinus® tells us, was “E» xa} sevte, one and 
all things ;—as having still more multiplicity and alterity in it One 
effectively all things. That which doth actively display, and produce 
into being, what was virtually or potentially contained in the first; and 
ideally or exemplarily in the second. Accordingly the first of these is 
sometimes said to be Mavsa ives, gli things unitively ;—the second 
Hava voepds, all things intellectually ;—and the third, Zavta ypuytse, 
all things animally ;—that is, self-movably, actively and productively. 
Again, the first of these is commonly styled T’ ayador, the Good, or 
Goodness itself, above mind and understanding—and also txegovaer, 
above essence—ineffable and incomprehensible. And sometimes also 
ges axloty, a simple light—the second Nots, Aoyos, Zopia, Unity and 
Goodness—only by participation, or “4va8oe67¢, Boniform—but essen- 
tially and formally ; mind, or understanding, reason and wisdom, all- 
comprehending, or infinite knowledge. The third, vuyy, self-movable 
soul—goodness and wisdom by participation, but essentially and for- 
mally, infinite self-activity, or effectiveness; infinite, active, perceptive, 
and animadversive power. Sometimes it is styled also “4qpodisy and 
“Egus, Venus and Love; but differently from that of the First Good, 
which is Love too; but a love of redundancy, or overflowing fulness and fe- 
cundity : 3 Gy yag rélesor, ty yndév (nrsiv, un 38 Ezesy, yn 88 SsioDaz, olov 
Onageggin, ual to Inspniijos atrol xexolyxe navta, That which being ab- 
sajutely perfect, and seeking, or wanting nothing, as it were, over- 
flowed ; and by its exuberant redundancy produced all things.— Where- 
as this latter is a love of infinite eee Of the first, it is’ said, by 
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Plotinos, that it is avaségyyros, above all manner of action—for which 
cause, the making of the world is not properly ascribed to him, though 
he be the original fountain of all: according to that of Numenius,! Ka? 
yuo ours Onpcoupyeiy dots youay toy motor, xai tov Snpsoveyovrr0¢ Oecd 
(t0d viow) yon stvas, xet vopiter Sas natiga toy nodsor Seov* Neither is it 
fit to attribute the architecture of the world to the first God, but rather 
to account him the father of that god, who is the artificer.— Who again 
speaks further to the same purpose thus: toy piv xedst0y soy agyor al— 
vas toyay tupnartey xai facia It is to be acknowledged, that the 
first God is void of all manner of work or action, be being the King of 
all things.—Of the second, to whom the energy of intellection is attri- - 
buted, it is said, notwithstanding, that his ovoia in his évégyea, his es- 
sence, his qperation ; and that he is axiyytos oveia, though a multiform, — 
yet an immoveable nature. He therefore is properly called the demi- V 
urgus, asthe contriving architect, or artificer, in whom the archetypal 
world is contained, ‘end the first paradigm, or pattern of the whole uni- 
verse. But the third is a kind of movable deity, to seg? vyoty xiv0t uavoy 
(as Plotinas speaks) xai voi gic, nai tyvog dtngrnpdvoy dxsivov’ That, 
which moveth about mind, or intellect, the light or effulgency thereof, 
and its print or signature, which always dependeth upon it, and acteth 
according to it.—This is that, which reduces both the fecundity of the 
first simple good, and also the immovable wisdom and architectonic 
contrivance of the second into an act or energy. This is the immedi- 
ste, and, as tt were, manuary opificer of the whole world, and 10 4yas0- 
solv tov navtog, that which actually governs, rules, and presideth over 
all.—Amelius, in that passage of his before cited out of Proclus, calling 
these three Divine hypostases three minds, and three kings, styles the 
first-of them Tor oyta, Him that ise—the second Toy éyoryta, Him that 
hath—and the third To» ogérra, Him that beholds.—In which expres- 
sions, though peculiar to himself, he denotes an essential dependence, 
and gradual subordination in them. 

Now that which is most liable to exception in this Platonic scale or 
gradation of the Deity, seems to be the difference betwixt the first and 
the second. For whereas the essential character of the second is made 
to be understanding, reason, and wisdom, it seems to follow from hence 
that exher the first and second are really nothing else but two different 
names, or isadequate conceptions of one and the same thing ; or else, 
if they be distinct hypostases, or persons, that the first of them must 
needs be avove and mie devoid of mind, reason, and wisdom—which 
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would be very absurd. To which aij the reply we can make, is 2s fol- 
lows: First, that this is indeed one peculiar arcanum of the Platonic 
and Pythagoric theology, (which yet seems to have been first derived 
from Orpheus and the Egyptians, or rather from the Hebrews them- 
selves) that whereas the Pagan theologers generally concluded, votr 
zavtay ngoyevietatoy, that Mind and Understanding, properly so called 
was the oldest of all things—the highest principle and the first original 
of the world ; those others placed something above it, and consequent- 
ly made it to be not the first, but the second; which they did chiefly 
upon “hese three following grounds. First, because understanding, 
reason, knowledge, and wisdom, cannot be conceived by us mortals, 
otherwise than so as to contain something of multiplicity in them ; 
whereas it seems most reasonable to make the first principle of all, not 
to be a number of multitude, but a perfect monad, or anity. Thus Plo- 
tinus,' adgictor péw vonage Goneg Sys, Ogsayéen OF Ux TOU voytov' duo 
nad clones éx tig aogletoy Suadog xai soi isog ta sidn xai of agePpol- toi—- 
to yae 6 voc’ S10 oly dxieis, alia nolic, etc. Intellection, as well as 
vision, is in its own nature an indefinite thing, and is determined by 
the intelligible : therefore, it is said, that ideas as numbers, are begot- 
ten from infinite duality and unity; and such is intellect, which conse- 
quently is not simple, but many, it contemplating many ideas; and be- 
ing compounded of two, that which is understood, and that which 
understands.—And again elsewhere, *ra mgo tol xogpov vonrtol, outs vous 
obss xdopog votes, umlovotsgor Jé° ov yao éx xoklel woli, alla to xolv 
sovzo 43 ov wodloi, etc. The principle of every thing is more simple 
than the thing itself. Wherefore the sensible world was made fiom 
V Intellect, or the Intelligible; and before this, must there needs be 
something more simple still. For many did not proceed from many ; 
but this multiform thing, Intellect, proceeded from that, which is not 
multiform, but simple, as namber from unity——To this purpose does he 
also argue in these words: 9 & 10 rooty ts wiz Ios, Cet dy tq wy AARP E tO 
vosiy uy sivas’ ty 08 tovt0 10 mesitoy’ ey TOIG LeTEQOLS Gee avEOU 10 FOLEY, 
xe yobs tosas* If that which understands be many, or contain no mul- 
titude in it, then that which contains no multitude, does not properly 
understand ; and this is the first thing : but intellection and knowledge 
properly so called are to be placed among things, which follow after it, 
and are second.—And he often concludes, é» 17 dsvtigg picen sivas to 
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gyweoxsy’ That knowledge, properly so called, by reason of its multi- 
plicity) belongs to the second rank of being, and not the first —Anoth- 
er ground or reason is, because, in order of nature, there must be Noy- 
tov before Nois, something Intelligible before Intellect ; and from hence 
does Plotinus conclude,! 20 voeiy ov agesror, ovte tq elves, ose 16 Thucoy 
elyas* alla Setregoy, xad yevouevoy, éxady intorn 15 eyaScy> xed yevousvoy 
éxlynos xg0¢ aito, ete. That to understand is not the first, neither in 
essence, nor in dignity, but the second; a thing in order of nature, vw 
after the first Good, and springing up from thence, as that which is 
moved with a desire towards it.—Their third and last ground or reason 
is, because intellection and knowledge are not the highest Good, that 
therefore there is some substantial thing, in order of nature superior to 
intellect. Which consideration Plato much insisteth upon, in his sixth 
book De Republica. Now upon these several accounts do the Plato- 
_hists confidently conclude, %Grs Oed¢ xgséttex Acyou xai vot xal aioTHoe- 
a6, Kagacyzey tavta ovx cvsos Gy tavra’ that the supreme Deity is more 
excellent and better than the -40yos (Reason, or the Word) Intellect 
and Sense, he affording these things, but not being these himeelfi— And 
330 yevopevor sf abso liyos solvg xot xag* 10 0d qv Snlovews ov Acyes* 
seag ovv & oix loyou Aoyog* nal nds to ayadoudés & éyaFod* that, which 
was generated from the firet principle, was Logos (Word or Reason) 
manifold ; but the first principle itself was not Word: if you demand, _, 
therefore, how Word, or Reason, should proceed from that which is not 
Word or Reason? we answer, as that, which is boniform, from good- 
ness itselfi—With which Platonic and Pythagdric doctrine exactly 
agreeth Philo the Jew also, 46 go tov oyou, Ge0¢ xpsicouyr doriy 4 nace 
Aoyixy prog, 1q 88 inég tiv navreey dy th Beltloty nat tive dargdces nade 
orcs idig, ovdiy Séusc yy yérntoy douowwDjvas* that God, which is be-- 
fore the Word or Reason, is better and more excellent than all the ra- 
tional nature; neither is it fit, that any thing, which is generated, 
should be perfectly like to that which is originally from itself and above 
all,— And, indeed, we should not have so much insisted upon this, had 
it not been by reason of a devout veneration, that we have for al} the 
Scripture mysteries ; which Scriptare seems to give no smal? counte- 
nance to this doctrine, when it makes in like nranner an eternal Word 
and Wisdom to be the second hypostasis of the Divine Triad, and the 
first-begotten Son, or offspring of God the Father. And Athanasius, 
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as was before observed, very much complieth bere alsp with the Pla- 
tonic notion, when he denies that there was any loyos or copie, any 
Reason or Wisdom—before that Word and Son of God, which is the 
second hypostasis of the holy Trinity. What then? shall we say that 
the first hypostasis or person in the Platonic trinity (if not the Christian 
also) is &voug and cloyos, senseless and irrational—and altogether de- 
void of mind and understanding ? Or would not this be to introduce a 
certain kind of mysterious Atheism; and, under pretence of magnify- 
ing and advancing the supreme Deity, monstrously to degrade the 
same? For why might not senseless matter as well be supposed to be 
the first original of all things, as a senseless, incorporeal being? Plo- 
tinus, therefore, who rigidly and superstitiously adheres to Plato’s text 
here, which makes the first and highest principle of all to be such a be- 
ing, as, by reason of its absolute and transcendent perfection, is not 
only above understanding, knowledge, and reason, but aleo above ea- 
sence itself (which therefore be can find no other names for, but only 
Unity and Goodness substantial); and, consequently, knowledge and 
wisdom to be but a second, or postnate thing, though eternal ; but, not- 
withstanding, does seem to labor under this metaphysical profundity ; 
he sometimes endeavors to solve the difficulty thereof after this manner, 
by distinguishing of a double light; the one simple and uniform, the 
other multiform or manifold ; and attributing the former of these to the 
supreme Deity only, (whose simple original light he resembles to the 
laminous body of the sun itself ;) the latter of them to tbe second hy- 
postasis, as being the ilapyre or cxavyacpéa, the circumambiant fulgor, 
or outshining spleudor of that suo. Thus Enon. v. lib. vi. cap. 4.' so 
ssagdyor tovre to parc, pug dotiy andoir, that from which this multiform 
light of Nes, or Intellect (the second hypostasis,) is derived, is eis 
axlovy, another most simple light—As he elsewhere accordingly wri- 
teth of the first Principle, or supreme Deity, that it is 4 vores: itiges § 
nasa thy ov yonasy, in knowledge or understanding, but of a different 
kind from that understanding of the second hypostasis, called Intellect. 
~—Sometimes again, this philoeopher subtilly distinguisheth betwixt vo- 
gous outa, intelligence itself, and 10 voovv, or to Eyoy ty» vonow that 
which doth understand, or which hath intelligence in it; making the 
the first principle to be the former of these two, and the second hypos- 
sis of their trinity to be the latter: 200d" 4 yvonotg voet, alla to Exor tH 
vont duo avy nal av dv tq vooures ylvetas* toUt0 9 oFdaps; Ovo * Intelli- 
gence itself doth not understand, but that which hath intelligence : for 
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in that, which doth understand, there is a kind of duplicity. But the 
first principle of all hath no duplicity in it—Now that duplicity, which 
he fancies to be in that, which hath intelligence, is either the duplicity 
of him that hath this intelligence, and of the intelligence itself, as being 
not the same; or else of him and the 10 vontoy, the intelligible, or ob- 
ject of his intellection—intellect supposing an intelligible in order of 
nature before it. And from this subtilty would he infer, that there is a 
certain kind of imperfection and indigence in that which doth under- 
stand, or hath intelligence, tydeeg 10 vooiy, woneg 10 Opay, That which 
understandeth is indigent as that which seeth—But perhaps this diffi- 
culty might be more easily solved, and that according to the tenor of 
the Platonic hypothesis too, by supposing the abatement of their second 
hypostasis to consist only in this, that it is not essentially +” avader, 
goodness itself, but only ayaSoadyc, boniform, or good by participation 
—it being essentially no higher than Not, doyos, and Zogia, Mind, 
Reason, and Wisdom—for which cause it is called by those names, as 
the proper characteristic thereof. Not as if the first were devoid of 
wisdom, under pretence of being above it; but because this second is 
not. essentially any thing higher. As in like manner, the third hy- 
postasis is not essentially wisdom itself, standing or quiescent, and with- 
out motion or action ; but wisdom as in motion, or wiedom mores and 
acting. 

The chief ground of this Platonic doctrine of an essential depen- 
dence, and therefore gradual subordination, in their trinity of Divine 
hypostases, is from that fundamental principle of their theology, that 
there is but one Original of all things, and pie xnyn ti¢ Seorztos, only 
one Fountain of the Godhead ; from whence all other things whatsoev- 
er, whether temporal or eternal, created or uncreated, were altogether 
derived. And therefore this second hypostasis of their trinity, since 
it must accordingly derive its whole being from the first, as the erav- 
ydoun fren the ges, the splendor from the original light—must of ne- 
cessity have also an essential dependence upon the same; and, conse- 
quently, a gradual subordination to it. 

For though‘they commonly affirm their second hypostasis to have 
been begotten from their first, and their third from their second; yet 
do they by no means understand thereby any such generation as that 
of men; where the father, son, and grandson, when adultt at least, 
have no essential dependence one upon another, nor gradual subordi- 
nation in their nature, but are perfectly coequal, and alike absolute: 
Because this is but an imperfect generation, where that, which is be- 
gotten, doth not receive its whole being originally from that which did 
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beget, but from God and nature; the begetter being but either a chan- 
nel or an instrument, and having been himself before begotten or pro- 
duced by some other. Whereas the first Divine bypostasis is altogeth- 
er aunbegotten from any other, he being the sole principle and original 
of all things, and therefore must the second needs derive its whole es- 
sence from him, and be generated after another manner, namely, in a 
way of natural emanation, as light is from the sun; and, consequently, 
though coeternal, have an essential dependence on him, and gradual 
subordination to him. 

Moreover, the Platonists would recommend this their gradation in 
the Deity, or trinity of hypostases subordinate, from hence ; because by 
this means there will not be so vast a chasm and hiatus betwixt God 
and the highest creatures, or so great a leap and jump in the creation, 
as otherwise there must needs be : nor will the whole Deity be screwed 
up to such a disproportionate height and elevation, as would render it 
altogether iacapable of having any intercourse or commerce with the 
lower world; it being, according to this hypothesis of theirs, brought 
down by certain steps and degrees nearer and nearer tous. For if the 
whole Deity were nothing but one simple monad, devoid of all manner 
of multiplicity, as God is frequently represented to be, then could it 
not well be conceived by us mortals, how it should contain the distinct 
ideas of all things within itself, and that multiform platform and para- 
digm of the created universe, commonly called the archetypal world. 
Again, were the Deity only an immovable mind ; as Aristotle’s god is 
axiyntog ovola, an absolutely immovable substance—whose essence and 
operation are one ard the same ; and, as other theologers affirm, that 
whatsoever is in God, is God; it would be likewise utterly inconceiva- 
ble, not only, how there should be any liberty of will at all in God 
{whereas the same theologers, contradicting themselves, zealously con- 
tend notwithstanding, that all the actions of the Deity are not necessa- 
ry, and but few of them such), but also, how the Deity should have any 
commerce or iutercourse with the lower world; how it should quicken 
and actuate the whole, be sensible of all the motions in it, and act pro 
re nata accordingly ; all which the instincts and common notions of 
mankind urge upon them. Neither can they be denied without raising 
the very foundations of all religion, since it would be to no more pur- 
pose, for men to make their devotional addresses to such an immovable, 
inflexible, and unaffectible Deity, than to a senseless adamantine rock. © 
But these difficulties (as the Platonists pretend) are all removed by that 
third hypostasis in their trinity; which is a kind of movable deity. 
Aad thus are all the phenomene of the Deity, or the different commen 
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notions in the minds of men concerning it, though seemingly repug- 
nant and clashing with one another, yet, in their opinion, fairly recon- 
ciled and solved by this trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate. 

Lastly, They pretend also, that according to this hypothesis of 
theirs, there may be some reasonable satisfaction given to the mind of 
man, both why there are eo many Divine hypostases, and why there 
could be no more: whereas, according to other ways, it would seem to 
have been a mere arbitrary business; and that there might have been 
either but one solitary Divine hypostasis, or but a duality of them; or 
else they might have been beyond a trinity, numberless. 

The second thing, which we shall observe concerning the most 
genuine Platonical and Parmedian trinity, is this; that though these 
philosophers. sometimes called their three Divine hypostases, not only 
totic pices, three natures, and three principles, and three causes, and 
three opificers, but also three gods, and a first, and second, and third 
god ; yet did they often, for all that, suppose all these three to be really 
one Gsoy, one Divinity, or Numen. It hath been already proved from 
Origen and others, that the Platonists most commonly called the ani- 
mated world the second god, though some of them, as for example Nume- 
nius, styled it the third god. Now those of them, who called the world 
the second god, attributed indeed (not more, but) less divinity to it, 
than those, who would have it to be the third god. Because these lat- 
ter supposed, that soul of the world to be the third hypostasis of their 
trinity ; but the other taking all these three Divine hypostases together, 
for one supreme and first God, called the world the second god: they 
supposing the soul thereof to be another soul inferior to that firet 
Psyche, which was properly their third hypostasis. Wherefore this 
‘was really all one, as if they should have called the animated world the 
fourth god ; only by that other way of reckoning, when they called it:a 
second god, they intimated, that though those three Divine hypostases 
were frequently called three gods, yet were they, notwithstanding, real- 
ly all but one Gzio», Divinity or Numen; or, as Plotinus speaks, to & 
19 xavti Seioy, the Divinity which is in the whole world.—Thus when 
God is so often spoken of in Plato singularly, the word is not always to be 
understood of the first hypostasis only, or the Tagathon, bat many times 
plainly of the xgdter, and devzegor, and teizoy, the first, and second, and 
third altogether ; or that whole Divinity, which consisteth or is made 
up of these three hypostases. And this will further appear from 
hence, becanse when the whole world is said in Plato to be the image 
of the eternal gods, as also by Plotinus, of the first, second, and third, 
by whom it is always produced anew, as the image in a giass is; this 
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is not to be understood, as if the world being tripartite, each third part 
thereof was seterally produced or created by one of those three ; nor yet 
can it be conceived, how there could be three really distinct creations of 
one and the same thing. Wherefore the world having but one creation, 
and being created by those three Divine hypostases ; it follows, that they 
are all three really but one Creator and one God. Thus when, both in 
Plato and Plotinus, the lives and souls of all animals, (as stare, demons 
and men) are attributed to the third hypostasis, the first and great 
Peyche, as their fountain and cause after a special manner ; accord- 
ingly asin our Creed, the Holy Ghost is styled “‘ the Lord and giver of 
life ;” this is not so to be understood, as if therefore the first and second 
hypostasis were to be excluded from having any causality therein. For 
the first is styled by Plato also, altwoy axavrey tay xalev-> the cause of 
all good things—and therefore doubtless chiefly of souls; and the 
second is called by him and others too, alssoy and Snguevgyos, the cause 
and artificer of the whole world,— We conclude, therefore, that souls 
being created by the joint concurrence and influence of these three 
bypostases subordinate, they are all really but one and the same God. 
And thus it is expressly affirmed by Porphyrius in St. Cyril,' eyes teen 
dnograatay tyv Salou xgoekPey eiciay owe OF aie piv Gvetate Ser w 
dyaGor, per’ avtoy 8s xai Sevtagoy, tov Snmoveyor* toityy Od xai tyr TOU 
ROT HOY Wuynr’ dxoe yao wuriic ty Oeoryta xooeSe®: that the essence of 
the Divinity proceeds or propagates iteelf (by way of descent down- 
wards) unto three hypostases or subsistences. The highest God is the 
Tagathon, or supreme Good ; the second next after him is the Demi 
urgus so called, the architect or artificer of the world; and the soul of 
the world, that is the third: for the Divinity extendeth so far as to this 
sou!.—Here we plainly see, that though Porphyrius calls the three Dr- 
vine hypostases three gods ; yet does he at the very same time declare, 
that q Selov oivia and Sedtng, the essence of the Godhead and the Di- 
vinity extends itself to all these three hypostases, including the third 
and last also (which they call the mundane sou!) within the compass of 
it. And, therefore, that even according to the Porphyrian theology it- 
self, (which could not be suspected to affect any compliance with Chris- 
‘tianity) the three hypostases in the Platonic trinity are oxoovos:, coee- 
N sential, both as being each of them God, and as being all one God. 
St. Cyril himeelf also acknowledging as much; where be writeth thus 
of the Platonists : *rodis agyixag tnoctaces txotSépevos ai avtoi, xal 
HExgs TELeY UxoataTeory TyY Ovolay tou Geol ngoo{xuy inyugrcapevor® That 


om 
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supposing three hypostases, which have the nature of principles (in the 
universe), they extend the essence of God to all these three hypostases. 

Indeed, many conceive, that the Platonists making the three hy- 
postases of their trinity to be thus gradually subordinate one to another, 
could not, for that very reason, acknowledge them to be one Divinity : 
but the Platonists themselves do, upon this very account and no other, . 
declare all these three to be one Divinity, because they have an essen- 
tial dependence and gradual subordination in them ; the second being 
but the image of the first, and the third the image both of the first and 
second. Whereas, were these three supposed to be perfectly coequal, 
and to have no essential dependence one upon another, they could not 
by theee Platonists be concluded to be any other than three co-ordinate 
gods, having only a generical or specifica! identity; and so no more 
one, than three men are one man: a thing, which the Platonic theolo- 
gy is utterly abhorrent from, as that which is inconsistent with the per- 
fect monarchy of the universe, and highly derogatory from the honor 
of the supreme God and first Cause. For example, should three suns 
appear in the heaven all at once, with coequal splendor, and not only 
so, but also be concluded, that though at first derived (or lighted and 
kindled) from one, yet they were now all alike absolute and inde- 
pendent ; these three could not so well be thought to be one sun, as 
three that should appear gradually differing in their splendor, two of 
them being but the parhelis of the other, and essentially depending on 
it; forasmuch as the second would be but the reflected image of the 
first, and the third but the second refracted. At least those three coe- 
qual euns could not so well be thought to be one thing, as the sun, and 
secondary splendor, (which can neither be beheld without the sun, 
nor the sun without them) might be accounted one and the same thing. 

The Platonists, therefore, first of all suppose such a close and near 
conjunction betwixt the three hypostases of their trinity, as is nowhere 
else to be found in the whole world. To this purpose Plotinus :! o9¢ 
86 ator, ob zagraPsis, GAL” Ste pet” avtOy xa} petaki ovdéy> ag ods pr- 
Zig ual vous nods Js nay t0 yerricay nai toito Gyang, xa paluota Stay 
CHL MOVOL, TO yevri;gay ai TO yeysryrnpsvor* Otay OE xub tu Agsatoy 7] 10 yer— 
vicay, € avayung aUvectiy avty, on t7 Etegoryts poroy xeyaplcSas* Intel- 
lect is said to behold the first Good ; not aa if it were separated from it, 
but only because it is after it, but so as that there is nothing between 
them; as neither is there betwixt intellect and soul. Every thing 
which is begotten, desires and loves that which begat it; especially 
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when these two (that which begat, amd that which is begotien) are 
alone, and nothing besides them. Moreover, when that which begot, is 
absolutely the best thing, that, which is immediately begotten from it 
must needs cohere intimately with it and so as to be separated from it 
only by alterity.—Which is all one as if he should have said, that these 
three Divine hypostases are so intimately conjoined together, and uni- 
ted with one another, as that they are ¢antum non, only not—the very 
self-same. Again, the Platonists further declare, that these three hy- 
postases of their trinity are adsa/getos, absolutely indivisible and insepa- 
rable, as the axavyacua is ddsaigeror from the péic, the splendor indivis- 
ibly conjoined with the light or sun.—Which similitude also Athanasi- 
us often makes use of to the same purpose. Thirdly, these Platonists 
seem likewise to attribute to their three Divine hypostases just such an 
"Eunegizoionots, circumincession, or mutual in-being, as Christians do. 
For as their second and third hypostases must needs be in the first, 
they being therein virtually contained; so must the first likewise be in 
the second and third; they being as it were but two other editions 
thereof; or itself gradually displayed and expanded. But to speak par- 
ticularly, the first must needs be in the second, the Tagathon in the 
Nous, and so both of them really one and the same God; because the 
common notions of all mankind attribute understanding and wisdom to 
the Deity: but according to the principles of Plato, Plotinus and oth- 
ers, the Deity does not properly understand any where but in the se- 
cond hypostasis, which is the mind and wisdom of it. And the em- 
perichoresis of the second or third hypostases was thus intimated by Pla- 
to also; 1Zoqia uny xab Novis avev woytic oix ay wore yevolodyy. Oixody 
dy piv ty tol ioc dgeic pice, Baotlinny piv yuyny, Bacsisxoy 38 vody 
éyylyvecOat.. Where having spoken of that Divine wisdom and mind, 
which orders al} things in the world, he adds: “ But wisdom and mind 
can never be without soul (that is cannot act without it); wherefore, 
in the nature of Jupiter, is at once contained both a kingly mind and 
a kingly soul.” Here he makes Jupiter to be both the second and 
third hypostases of his trinity, Nous and Psyche; and, consequently, 
those two to be but one God. Which Nous is also said to be both the 
yevovotng, i. e. of thé same kind, and coessential with the first Cause of 
all things. To conclude: as that first Platonic hypostasis, which is it- 
self said to be above mind and wisdom, is properly wise and under 
standing in the second ; so doth the first and the second move and act 
in the third. Lastly, all these three hypostases, Tagathon, Nous, and 
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Psyche, are said by the Platonists to be one Geloy, or Divinity ; just in 
the same manner as the centre, immovable distance, and movable cir- 
cumference of a sphere or globe, are all essentially one sphere. Thus 
Plotinus expressly, writing of the third hypostasis, or Psyche: 'capvoy 
yao tt xaly WU? 7) TOLAUTN, Oloy xUxdog MEOTUQMOTTMY xérTQW, SLD IG pete 
xtvtgoy avindeis, sdotnpa adidotatoy*® ovtw yao syy Exacta, et t ayaddy 
tg nad 10 xdvtgoy takes, toy yovy xata xUxdoy axivyroy, wuzjy O& xata xi- 
xoy xivovusvoy ay tatee* For this Psyche, or third hypostasis, is a vene- 
rable and adorable thing also; it being the circle fitted to the centre, 
an indistant distance (forasmuch as it is no corporeal thing). For 
these things are just so, as if one should make the Tagathon, or first 
Good, to be the centre of the universe ; in the next place, Mind or In- 
tellect to be the immovable circle, or distance ; and, lastly, Soul to be 
that, which turns round, or the whole movable circumference, acted by 
love or desire. —T hese three Platonic hypostases, therefore, seem to be 
really nothing else but infinite goodness, infinite wisdom, and infinite 
active love and power, not as mere qualities or accidents, but as sub- 
stantial things, that have some kind of subordination one to another; 
all concurring together to make up one eior, or Divinity, just as the 
centre, immovable distance, and movable circumference, concurrently 
make up one sphere. 

We have now given a full account of the true and genuine Platonic 
and Parmenidian or Pythagoric trinity ; from which it may clearly ap- 
pear, how far it either agreeth or disagreeth with the Christian. First, 
therefore, though some of the latter Platonists have partly misunder- 
stood, and ‘partly adulterated that ancient cabala of the Trinity, as was 
before declared, confounding therein the differences between God and 
the creature, and thereby laying a foundation for infinite Polytheism ; 
yet did Plato himeelf, and some of his genuine followers (though living 
before Christianity) approach so near to the doctrine thereof, as in 
some manner to correspond therewith, in those three fundamentals be- 
fore mentioned. First, in not making a mere trinity of names and 
words, or of logical notions and inadequate conceptions of one and the 
same thing; but a trinity of hypostases, or subsistences, or persons. 
Secondly, in making none of their three hypostases to’ be creatures, but 
all eternal, necessarily existent, and universal ; infinite, omnipotent, and 
creators of the whole world, which is all one, in the sense of the an- 
cients, as if they should have affirmed them to be homoousian. Lastly, 
in supposing these three Divine hypostases, however sometimes pagan- 
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ically called three gods, to be essentially one Divinity. From whence 
it may be concluded, that as Arianism is commonly supposed to ap- 
proach nearer to the truth of Christianity than Photinianism, so is Pta- 
tonism undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto than Arianism; it be- 
ing acertain middle thing betwixt that and Sabellianism, which in 
general was that mark, that the Nicene council also aimed at. 

Notwithstanding which, there is a manifest disagreement also be- 
twixt the Platonic trinity, as declared, and the now received doctrine 
in the Christian church ; consisting in a different explication of the two 
latter points mentioned. First, because the Platonists dreamed of no 
such thing at all, as one and the same numerical essence, or substance 
of the three Divine hypostases. And, secondly, because, though they 
acknowledged none of those hypostases to be creatures, but all God ; 
yet did they assert an essential dependence of the second and third 
upon the first, together with a certain gradual subordination; and 
therefore no absolute coequality. And this ie the true reason, why so 
many late writers have affirmed Platonism to symbolize with Arianism, 
and the latter to have been indeed nothing else but the spawn of the 
former ; merely because the Pilatonists did not acknowledge one and 
the same numerical essence, or substance of all their three hypostases, 
and asserted a gradual subordination of them ; but chiefly for this lat- 
ter ground. Upon which account some of the ancients also have done 
the like, as particularly St. Cyril (contra Jul. lib. i.); he writing thus 
concerning Plato: !TeSscigyxs péy ovy ovy tysig sioénay, lla rots te 
*Agelou nepooryxdosy, év Tow Sroiget, xad tplotnow, inoxadepsvas te GlAy— 
Aug tag tmoctaces elogéges* Plato did not thoroaghly perceive the 
whole truth of the Trinity, but, in like manner with those who follow 
Arius, divided the Deity, qr made a gradation in it, and introduced 
subordinate hypostases :—as elsewhere the same pious father also taxes 
the Platonists, for not declaring the three hypostases of their trinity to 
be, in his sense, homoousian, that is, absolutely coequal. Bat though 
we have already proved, that Platonism can by.no means be confound- 
‘ed with Arianism, because. it directly confronted the same in its main 
essentials, which were, Erat quanda non erat, or the second hyposta- 
sis being made éf otx d»to, together with its being mutable and lapea- 
dle; since, according to Platonism, the Nous is essentially both eternal 
and immutable: yet that the most refined Platonism differed from the 
now-received doctrine of the-Christian church, in respect to'its gradaal 
subordination, is a thing so unquestionably evident, as that it can by 
no means be dissembled, palliated of excused. 
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Over and besides which, it cannot be denied, but the best of Plato’s 
followers were sometimes also further extravagant in their doctrine of 
the Trinity, and spake at random concerning it, and inconaistently 
with thejr own principles ; especially where they make such a vast and 
disproportionate distance betwixt the second and third hypostases 
thereof; they not descending gradually and orderly, but as it were 
tumbling down from the former of them to the latter. Thus Plotinus 
himself, when having spoken magnificently of that soul of the world, 
which is his third hypostasis, he subjoins immediately, !ouosdns Jé xat 
Hpstéga, xal Otay Gvev tay mgocedIortow oxonic, Aafuw xenaFagusvny, si- 
gious TO avto tinsoy O yy yuyn* That this soul of ours is also uniform 
(or of the same species) with that mundane soul ; for if any one (saith 
he) will consider it as in iteelf pure and naked, or stripped from all 
things adventitious to it, he shall find it to bein like manner venerable. 
——Agreeably whereunto doth this same philosopher, elsewhere call that 
mundane soul xgecfutégay xai adel~yy, that is but the elder sister of our 
human souls.—Which, as it rankly savors of philosophic pride and 
arrogancy, thus to think so magnificently of themselves, and to equalize 
in a manner their own souls with that mundane soul ; so was it a mon- 
strous degradation of that third hypostasis of their trinity, and little 
other than an absolute creaturizing of the same. For if our human 
soul be duoedys, of the same kind or species with the third bypostasis 
of the trinity ; then ia it not only oporspuos, of like honor or dignity, but 
also, in the language of the Christian church, opoovosos, coessential 
with our human souls (as our Saviour Christ, according to the Arians 
in Athanasius,” is said to be opoovatog quay téy arPgurzeay, coessential 
with us men). From whence it will follow, that either that must be a 
creature, or else our human souls Divine. Wherefore, unless these 
Platonists would confine the Deity wholly to their first hypostasis, 
which would be monstrously absurd for them, to suppose that first eter- 
nal Mind and Wisdom, by which the world was made, to be a creature ; 
they must of necessity make a vast leap or jump betwixt the second 
and third of their hypostases ; the former of them being that perfect 


be 


Wisdom, which was the Architect or Demiyrgus of the world, whilst 


the latter is only the elder sister of all human souls. Moreover these 
Platonists, by their thus bringing down the third hypostasis of their 
trinity so low, and immersing it so deeply into the corporeal world, as 
if it were the informing Soul thereof, and making it to be but the elder 
sister of our created souls, did doubtless therein designedly lay a foun- 
1 Tom. i. p. 557. (libro. de Sententia Dionys.) 
2 Enn. v. lib. i. cap. ii. (p. 483.) 
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dation for their Polytheism and creature-worship (now vulgarly called 
idolatry) that is, for their cosmolatry, astrolatry, and demonolatry. 
For thus much is plainly intimated in this following passage from Ploti- 
nus : dsc savryy 6 xdcpog O82 Seog * Eats 08 nat Faroe Seog Sts Euyuzos, xad 
ta Glle aGotga’ This whole corporeal world is made a god by the soul 
,/ thereof. And the sun is also a god, because animated ; as likewise are 
all the stars therefore gods.—Where he afterwards adds, 14» 08 Deoig ai- 
slay tov Sects elvan, avayen ngsoBvtégay Seoy avriy elvas’ That which is 
to these gods, or goddesses, the cause of their being gods, must needs 
itself be the elder god or goddess. —So that this third hypostasis of the 
Platonic trinity called the mundane soul, is but a kind of sister goddess 
with the souls of the sun, moon, and stars, though elder indeed than 
they; they being all made goddesses by her. Where there is a con- 
fused jumble of things contradictious together ; that Soul of the world 
being at once supposed to be a sister to other souls, and yet, notwith- 
\V standing, to deify them ; whereas this sisterly relation and consanguin- 
ity betwixt them would, of the two, rather degrade and creaturize that 
mundane soul, which is their third god, or Divine hypostasis, than ad- 
vance and deify those particular created souls. Here therefore we see 
the inconvenience of these Platonic Sad poi, stories, stairs, and gradations 
in the Deity, that it is a thing liable to be much abused to creature- 
worship and idolatry, when the distances are made so wide, and the 
lowest of the Deity is supposed to differ but gradually only from the 
highest of created beings. And because Porphyrius trod in Plotinus’s 
footsteps here, as elsewhere, this was, in all probability, the true reason 
why the Arians (as Socrates recordeth®) were by Constantine called 
Porphyrianists ; not because their trinities were exactly the same, but 
because Arius and Porphyrius did both of them alike (though upon dif- 
ferent grounds) make their trinity a foundation for creature-worship 
and idolatry. But, nevertheless, all this (as many other things) was 
bat heediessly and inadvertently written by Plotinus; he, as it were, 
drowsily nodding all the while, as it was also but supinely taken up by 
Porphyrius after him: it being plainly inconsistent with the genuine 
tenor of both their hypotheses, thus to level the third hypostasis of the 
trinity with particular created souls, and thereby to make so dispropor- 
tionate a distance, and so vast a chasm, betwixt it and the second. 
For Plotinus himself, when in a more sober mood, declares, that third hy- 
postasis not to be the immediate, informing soul of the corporeal world, 
but a higher separate soul, or superior Venus, which also was the De- 
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miurgus, the maker, both of other souls and of the whole world. As 
Plato had before expressly affirmed him to be the Inspirer of all life, 
and Creator of souls, or the Lord and Giver of life ; and likewise de- 
clared, that amongst all those things, which are cy ae wuryiis ovy- 
yevi, congenerous and cognate with our hnman souls—there is ovdéy 
tovoizo, nothing any where to be found at all alike unto it—So that 
Plato, though he were also a star-worshipper and idolater, upon other 
grounds, yet in all probability would he not at all have approved of 
Plotinus’s Ouoedyg 0é xai jyustéga, our souls being of the same species 
with that third hypostasis of the Divine triad ; but rather have said, in 
the language of the Psalmist, “ It is he that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves ; we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture.” 

Notwithstanding all which, a Christian Platonist, or Platonic Chris- 
tian, would in all probability, apologize for Plato himeelf, and the an- 
cient and most genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans, after this man- 
ner. First, that since they had no Scriptures, councils, nor creeds, to 
direct their steps in the darkness of this mystery, and to confine their 
language to a regular uniformity ; but theologized all freely and boldly, 
and without any scrupulosity, every one according to his own private 
apprehensions ; it is no wonder at all, if they did not only speak, many 
times unadvisedly, and inconsistently with their own principles, but al- 
so plainly wander out of the right path. And that it ought much rath- 
er to be wondered at, that living so long before Christianity, as some 
of them did, they should in so abstruse a point, and dark a mystery, 
make 0 near an approach to the Christian truth afterward revealed, 
than that they should any where fumble or fall short of the accuracy 
thereof; they not only extending the true and real Deity to three hy- 
postases, but also calling the second of them, Aoyoy, reason or word too, 
(as well as yovr, mind or intellect) and likewise the Son of the first hy- 
postasis, the Father ; and affirming him to be the Snjuovgyog and aitcor, 
the artificer and cause of the whole world; and, lastly, describing him, 
as the Scripture doth, to be the image, the figure and character, and 
the splendor or brightness of the first. This, I say, our Christian Pla- 
tonist supposes to be much more wonderful, that this so great and ab- 
struse a mystery, of three eternal hypostases in the Deity, should thus 
by Pagan philosophers, so long before Christianity, have been asserted, 
as the principle and original of the whole world; it being more indeed 
than was acknowledged by the Nicene fathers themselves: they then 
not so much as determining, that the Boy Ghost was an hypostasis, 
much less that he was God. 

But particularly as to their gradual subordination of the second hy- 
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postasis to the first, and of the third to the first and second ; our Pla- 
tonic Christian, doubtless, would therefore plead them the more ex- 
cusable, because the generality of Christian doctors, for the first three 
hundred years after the apostles’ times, plainly asserted the same; as 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Titianus, Irenzus, the author of the Re- 
cognitions, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregorius 
-Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Lactantius, and many others. 
All whose testimonies, because it would be tedious to set down here, 
we shall content ourselves only with one of the last mentioned : 1‘ Et 
Pater et Filius Deus est ; sed ille quasi exuberans fons, hic tanquam de- 
fluens ex eo rivus: Ille tanquam sol, hic tanquam radius a sole porrec- 
tus.” Both the Father and the Son is God; but he as it were an exu- 
berant fountain, this as a stream derived from him: he like to the sun, 
this like to a ray extended from the sun.—And though it be true that 
Athanasius,” writing against the Arians, does appeal to the tradition of 
the ancient church, and amongst others cites Origen’s testimony too ; 
yet was this only for the eternity and divinity of the Son of God, but not 
at all for such an absolute coequality of him with the Father, as would 
exclude all dependence, subordination, and inferiority ; those ancients 
so unanimously agreeing therein, that they are by Petavius’ therefore 
taxed for Platonism, and having by that means corrupted the purity of 
the Christian faith, in this article of the Trinity. Which how it can 
be reconciled with those other opiniens of ecclesiastical tradition being 
a rule of faith, and the impossibility of the visible church’s erring in 
any fundamental point, cannot easily be understood. However, this 
general tradition or consent of the Christian church, for three hun- 
dred years together after the apostles’ times, though it cannot justify 
the Platonists, in any thing discrepant from the Scripture, yet may it 
in some measure doubtless plead their excuse, who had no Scripture 
revelation at all, to guide them herein; and so at least make their er- 
ror more tolerable or pardonable. 

Moreover, the Platonic Christian would further apologize for these 
Pagan Platonists after this manner: That their intention in thus sub- 
ordinating the hypostases of their trinity was plainly no other, than to 
exclude thereby a plurality of coordinate and independent gods, which 


1 Instit. lib. iv. cap. xxix. [p. 514.] 

? Vide Epistol. de Synodi Nicene contra Heresin Arian. Decretis, 
tom. i. oper. p. 277. 

3 Vide lib. i. de Trinitate, cap. iii, p. 20. et cap. iv. p. 24. tom. ii. Dog- 
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they supposed an absolute coequality of them would infer. And that 
they made only so much subordination of them, as was both necessary 
to this purpose, and unavoidable ; the juncture of thein being in their 
opinion s0 close, that there was pydéy ueratv, nothing intermedious— 
or that could possibly be thrust in between them. But now again, on 
the other hand, whereas the only ground of the coequality.of the per- 
sons in the holy Trinity is, because it cannot well be conceived, how 
they should otherwise all be God; since the essence of the Godhead, 
being absolute perfection, can admit of no degrees; these Platonists do 
on the contrary contend, that notwithstanding that dependence and 
subordination, which they commonly suppose in these hypostases, there 
Is none of them, for all that, to be accounted creatures, but that the 
general essence of the Godhead, or the uncreated nature, truly and 
properly belongeth to them all: according to that of Porphyrius before 
cited, &yge tesciy Unoctdcsery ty Ssiov npoeIey ovvlay, the essence of 
the Godhead proceedeth to three hypostases.—Now these Platonists 
conceive, that the essence of the Godhead, as common to all the three 
hypostases of their trinity, consisteth (besides perfect intellectuality) in 
these following things: First, in being eternal, which as we have al- 
ready showed, was Plato’s distinctive character betwixt God and the 
creature. That whatsoever was eternal, is therefore uncreated; and 
whatsoever was not eternal, is a creature ; he by eternity meaning, the 
having not only no beginning, but also a permanent duration. Again, 
in having not a contingent but necessary existence, and therefore being 
absolutely undestroyable ; which perhaps is included also in the for- 
mer. Lastly, in being not particular, but universal & xoi xavsa, one 
and all things, or that which comprehends the whole ; which is all one 
as to say, in being infinite and omnipotent, and the creator of the 
whole world. Now, say these Platonists, if any thing more were to be 
added to the general essence of the Godhead besides this, then must it 
be self-existence, or to be underived from any other, and the first origi-. 
nal, principle, and cause of all; but if this be made so essential to the 
Godhead, or uncreated nature, as that whatsoever is not thus originally 
of itself, is therefore tpso facto to be detruded and thrust down into the 
rank of creatures ; then must both the second and third hypostases, as 
well in the Christian as the Platonic Trinity, upon this supposition, 
needs be creatures, and not God; the second deriving its whole being 
and godship from the first; and the third, both from the first and se- 
cond; and so neither first nor second being the cause of all things. 
But it is unquestionable to these Platonists, that whatsoever is eternal, 
necessarily existent, infinite, and omnipotent, and the creator of all 
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things, ought therefore to be religiously worshipped and adored as God, 
by all created beings. Wherefore this essence of the Godhead, that 
belongeth alike to all the three hypostases, being, as all other essences, 
perfectly indivisible, it might be well affirmed, according to Platonic 
grounds, that all the three Divine hypostases (though having some 
subordination in them) yet in this sense are coequal, they being all 
truly and alike God or uncrgated. And the Platonists thus distinguish- 
ing betwixt otela and tnoctecr,, the essence of the Godhead, and the 
distinct hypostases or personalities thereof, and making the first of them 
to be common, general, and universal, are not without the consent and 
approbation of the orthodox fathers herein ; they determining, likewise, 
that in the Deity, essence or substance differs from hypostasis, as to 
xesver from to xa” Exactoy, that which is common and general, differs 
from that which is singular and individual.—T hus, besides many oth- 
ers, St. Cyril, Ig» Eze Ssapogay to yivos, ¥ sldos, pig to cromoy, TaUIAY H 
otoia nos thy Uxcotacw Syu* The essence or substance of the Deity 
differs from the hypostasis, after the same manner as a genus or species 
differs from an individuum.—So that, as well according to these fathers 
as the Piatonists, that essence or substance of the Godhead, which all 
the three persons agree in, is not singular, but generical or universal ; 
they both supposing each of the persons also to have their own numeri 
cal essence. Wherefore according to this distinction betwixt the es- 
sence or substance of the Godhead, and the particular hypostasis, (ap- 
proved by the orthodox fathers) neither Plato, nor any intelligent Pla- 
tonist, would scruple to subscribe that form of the Nicene council, that 
the Son or Word, is ouooveros, coessential, consubstantial, and coequal 
with the Father. And we think it will be proved afterwards, that this 
was the very meaning of the Nicene council itself, that the Son was 
coessential or consubstantial with the Father, merely because he was 
God, and not a creature. 

Besides which, the genuine Platonists would doubtless acknowledge 
also all the three hypostases of their trinity to be homoousian, coessen- 
tial.or consubstantial, yet in a further sense than this ; namely, as be- 
ing all of them one Osioy or Divinity. For thus, besides that passage 
of Porphyrius before cited, may these words of St. Cyril be understood 
concerning them ; *yéygs toi» txoctaceay tHy olay tov Seod ngocHxsLy 


' This seems to be a mistake for Theodoret, in whom we find these 
very words: Dialog. i. advers. Heeres. tom. ii. oper. p. 297. Though the 
same thing is said in other words in St. Cyril, Dialog. i. de Trinitate, p. 
408. tom. v. oper. ed. Auberti. 

2 Contra Julian. lib. viii. p. 270. 
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igzvpitovras: That, according to them, the essence of God extendeth 
to three hypostases, or comprehendeth three hypostases in it :—that is, 
not only so as that each of these three is God ; but also, that they are 
not 80 many separate and divided gods, but all of them together one 
God or Divinity. For though the Platonists, as Pagans, being not so 
scrupulous in their language, as we Christians are, do often call them 
three gods, and a first, second, and third god; yet, notwithstanding, 
as philosophers, did they declare them to be one ior or Divinity ; 
and that, as it seems, upon these several acconnts following : First, 
because they are indivisibly conjoined together, as the splendor is indi- 
visible from the sun. And then, because they are mutually inexistent © 
in each other, the first being in the second, and both first and second 
in the third. And, lastly, because the entireness of the whole Divinity 
is made up of al} these ‘three together, which have all ulay évégyaear, 
one and the same energy or action ad eztra. And therefore as the 
centre, radious distance, and moveable circumference, may be all said 
to be coessential to a sphere; and the root, stock, and boughs, or 
branches, coessential to an entire tree: so, but in a much more perfect 
sense, are the Platonic Tagathon, Nous, and Psyche, coessential to that 
dy 1 ssavt? Seor, that Divinity in the whole universe. Neither was 
Athanasius a stranger to this notion of the word opootetas, also, he 
affirming '2u xdjpote cuoovora xat adaigera lvas rig ounédov, that the 
branches are coessential with, and indivisible from, the vine ;—and 
illustrating the Trinity by that similitude. Neither must it be thought, 
that the whole Trinity is one, after the very same manner that each 
single person thereof is in itself one, for then should there be a Trinity 
also in each person. Nor that it is 80 called undivided, as if three 
were not three in it; (which were to make the mystery contemptible :) 
but because all the three hypostases, or persons, are indivisibly and in- 
separably united to each other, as the sun and the splendor, and really 
. but one God. Wherefore, though there be some subordination of hy- 
postases, or persons, in Plato’s trinity, (as it is commonly represented) 
yet this is only ad intra within the Deity itself, in their relation to one 
another, and as compared amongst themselves; but, ad eztra, out- 
wardly, and to us, are they all one and, the same God, concurring in 
all the same actions; and, in that respect, without any inequality, be- 
cause in identity there can be no inequality. 

Furthermore, the Platonic Christian would, in favor of these Plato- 
nists, urge also, that, according to the principles of Christianity itself, 
there must of necessity be some dependence and subordination of the per- 
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sons of the Trinity, in their relation to one another; a priority and posteri- 
ority, not only taSeas, but also ascaiuaros, of dignity as well as order, amongst 
them. First, because that which is originally of itself, and underived 
from any other, must needs have some superiority and pre-eminence 
over that, which derives its whole being and godship from it, as the 
second doth from the first alone, and the third from the first with the 
second. Again, though all those three hypostases, or persons, be 
alike omnipotent, ad extra, or outwards, ad intra, inwards, or within 
the Deity itself, are they not so; the Son being not able to beget the 
Father, nor the Holy Ghost to produce either Father or Son; and there- 
fore neither of these two latter is absolutely the cause of all things, but 
only the first. And upon this account was that first of these three hy- 
postases (who is the original fountain of all) by Macrobius' styled, 
ompipotentissimus Deus, the most omnipotent God ; he therein imply- 
ing the second and third hypostases, Nous and Psyche, to be omnipo- 
tent too, but not in a perfect equality with him, as within the Deity 
they are compared together; however, ad eztra, or outwardly, and to 
us, they being all one, are equally omnipotent. And Plotinus writeth 
also to the same purpose: 2 rédeoy doze 10 mQWtOY, xad Otvapis 9 AQOTN, 
Oe xaytwr tuy cvtwy Suvaroteatoy evar, etc. If the first be absolutely 
perfect, and the first Power, then must it needs be the most powerful 
of all beings ; other powers only imitating and partaking thereof—And 
accordingly hereunto would the Platonic Christian further pretend, that 
there are sundry places in the Scripture, which do not a little favor 
some subordination and priority, both of order and dignity, in the per- 
sons of the holy Trinity; of which nonce is more obvious than that of 
our Saviour Christ, ‘‘ My Father is greater than I:” which, to under- 
stand of his humanity only, seemeth to be less reasonable, because this 
was no news at all, that the eternal God, the creator of the whole world, 
should be greater than a mortal man, born of a woman. And thus do 
divers of the orthodox fathers, as Athanasius himself, St. Basil, St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen and St. Chrysostom, with several others of the Latins, 
interpret the same to have been spoken, not of the humanity, but of 
the Divinity of our Saviour Christ. Insomuch that Petavius himself, 
expounding the Athanasian Creed, writeth tn this manner: 3“ Pater 
major Filio, rite et catholice pronuntiatus est a plerieque veterum ; et 
erigine prior sine reprehensione dici solet.”” The Father is, in a right 
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catholic manner, affirmed, by most of the ancients, to be greater than 
the Son; and he is commonly said also, without reprehension, to be 
before him in respect of original.— Whereupon he concludeth the true 
meaning of that Creed to be this, that no person in the Trinity is great- 
er or less than other, in respect of the essence of the Godhead com- 
mon to them all: “‘Quia vera Deitas in nullo esse aut minor aut major 
potest ;” because the trae Godhead can be no where greater or less :— 
but that, notwithstanding, there may be some inequality in them, as 
they are hic Deus, and hac persona; this God, and that person.—It is 
true, indeed, that many of those ancient fathers do restrain and limit 
this inequality only to the relation of the persons one to another, as the 
Father’s begetting, and the Son’s being begotten by the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost proceeding from both; they seeming to affirm, that 
there is otherwise a perfect equality amongst them. Nevertheless sev- 
eral of them do extend this difference further also; as, for example, 
St. Hilary, a zealous opposer of the Arians, he in his book of Synods 
writing thus; '“‘ Siquis unum dicens Deum, Christum autem Deum, 
ante secula Filium Dei, obsecutum Patri in creatione omnium, non- 
eonfitetur, anathema sit.” And again, “ Non exwequamus vel confor- 
mamus Filiom Patri, sed subjectam intelligimus.” And Athanesios 
himself, who is commonly accounted the very rule of orthodoxality in. 
this point, when he doth so often resemble the Father to the #Atos, or- 
to the gés, the sun, or the original light, and the Son to the anavyacua, 
the splendor or brightness of it, (as likewise doth the Nicene council 
and the Scripture itself;) he seems hereby to imply some dependence 
of the second upon the first, and subordination to it; especially when — 
he declareth, that the three persons of the Trinity are not to be looked 
upon as three principles, nor to be resembled to three suns, but to the 
sun, and its splendor, and its derivative light: ?0%38 yag tgsis aozas 
sivayopsy, éxet pndé teLaY Alloy UnePéusta thy Etxova, alAe HALoy xai anav— 
yaoua, xos Ey ro é§ Hliou év 1p anavydopatt pas’ ovte play agyny olda- 
psy’ For it appears from the similitude used by us, that we do not in- 
troduce three principles (as the Marcionists and Manicheans did) we 
not comparing the T'rinity to three suns, but only to the sun and its 
splendor ; so that we acknowledge only one principle.—As also where 
he approves of this of Dionysius of Alexandria,? 0 8 ye Geos aicmwy éo- 
TL pois, ovts agkapevoy, ovtE’ Ansoy mots’ Ovxoty aiamoy mpccxetas xad 





1 P. 1178 and 1182, oper. ed. Benedict. . 
2 Cont. Ar. Or. iv. p. 467. (tom. i. oper.) 
3 P, 565. (lib. de Sententia Dionys. contra Arian. tom. i.) 
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Civectty AUIG TO atatyacpa, Gvapyoy xai auyevic RoOPatropeEY avTet - 
God is an eternal light, which never began, and shall never cease to 
be; wherefore there is an eternal splendor also coexistent with him, 
which had no beginning neither, but was always generated by him, 
shining out before him.—For if the Son of God be as the splendor of 
the sun aayerne, always generated—then must he needs have an essen- 
tial dependence upon the Father, and subordination to him. And this 
same thing further appears from those other resemblances, which the 
same Dionysius maketh of the Father and the Son, approved in like man- 
ner also by Athanasius ; viz. to the fountain and the river ; to the root 
and the branch ; to the water and the vapor ; for so it ought to be read 
watos, and not r»stpet0¢, as appeareth from his book of the Nicene sy- 
nod, where he affirmeth the Son to have been begotten of the essence 
or substance of the father : Jd¢'zov purog anaiyacua, as Datos arpis, a8 
the splendor of the light, and as the vapor of the water ;—adding : ovte 
yag 10 Gnavyagpa, oltre } atic, ato tO Vag deriv, § aLTOS O Rlics* OUTS 
Gllétguor, Gila axaggosa tij¢ tov matgos ovalas’ For neither the splen- 
dor nor the vapor is the very sun and the very water; nor ‘yet is it alien 
from it, or a stranger to its nature; but they are both efflaxes from the 
essence or. substance of them; as the Son is an efflux from the sub- 
stance of the Father, yet so as he is no way diminished or lessened 
thereby. Now all these similitudes, of the fountain and the river, the 
root and the branch, the water and the vapor, (as well as that of the 
sun and the splendor) seem plainly to imply some dependence and 
subordination. And Dionysius doubtless intended them to that purpose, 
he asserting, as Photius informeth us, an inferiority of power and glory 
in the second, as likewise did Origen before him; both whose testimo- 
nies, notwithstanding, Athanasius maketh use of, without any censure 
or reprehension of them. Wherefore, when Athanasius, and the other 
orthodox fathers, writing against Arius, do so frequently assert the 
equality of all the three persons, this is to be understood in way of op- 
position to Arius only, who made the Son to be unequal to the Father, 
as frepooveror, of a different essence from him—one being God and the 
other a creature ; they affirming, on the contrary, that he was equal to 
the Father, as ouoovuios, of the same essence with him ;—that is, as 
God, and not a creature. Notwithstanding which equality there might 
be some subordination in them, as hic Deus, and hac persona, (to use 
Petavius’s language,) this God and that person. 

And thus does there seem not t6 be so great a difference betwixt 
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the more genuine Platonists and the ancient orthodox fathers, in their 
doctrine concerning the Trinity, as is by many conceived. However, 


our Platonic Christian would further add, that there is no necessity at - 


all from the principles of Platonism itself, why the Platonists should 
make any other or.more subordination in their Trinity, than the most 
severely orthodox fathers themselves. For, according to the common 
hypothesis of the Platonists, when the character of the first hypostasis 
is supposed by them to be infinite goodness; of the second, infinite 
wisdom ; and of the third, infinite active love and power, (these not as 
accidents and qualities, but as all substantial) it is more easy to con- 
ceive, that all these are really but one and the same God, than how 
there should be any considerable inferiority inthem. But, besides this, 
there is another Platonic hypothesis (which St. Austin!’ hinteth from 
Porphyrias, though he professeth he did not well understand it) where 
the third hypostasis is made to be a certain middie betwixt the first end 
second. And this does Proclus also sometimes follow, calling the third 
in like manner péony Stvauy, a middle power, and ozéow appoiy, the 
relation of both the first and second to one another.— Which agreeth 
exactly with that apprehension of some Christians, that the third by- 
postasis is as it were the nexus betwixt the first and second, and that 
love, whereby the Father and Son love each other. Now, according to 
this latter Platonic hypothesis, there would seem to be not so much a 
gradation or descent, as a kind of circulation in the Trinity. Upon all 
which considerations, the Platonic Christian will conclude, that though 
some junior Platonists have adulterated the notion of the Trinity, yet 
either there is no such great difference betwixt the genuine Platonic 
Trinity, rightly understood, and the Christian ; or else, that as the 
same might be modelled and rectified, there need not be. 

But though the genuine Platonists do thus suppose the three hypos- 
tases of their Trinity to be all of them, not only God, but also 
one God, or pia Seorms, one entire Divinity; — upon which lat- 
ter account, the whole may be said also by them, to have one singular 
or numerical essence : yet notwithstanding it must be acknowledged, 
that they nowhere suppose each of these three hypostases to be numer- 
ically the very same, or to have no distinct singular essences of their 


own; this being, in their apprehensions, directly contradictious to their - 


very hypothesis itself, and all one as if they should affirm them, indeed 
not to be three hypostases, but only one. Nevertheless the Christian 
Platonist would here also apologize for them after this manner ; that 
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the ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church were generally of 
no other persuasion than this, that that essence or substance of the 
Godhead, which all the three persons or hypostases agree in, as each of 
them is God, was not one singular and individual, but only one com- 
mon and universal essence or substance; that word substance being 
used by them as synonymous with essence, and applied to universals 
likewise, as it is by the Peripatetics, when they call a man, or animal 
in general, substantiam secundam, a second substance.—Now this 
evident from hence, because these orthodox fathers did commonly dis- 
tinguish in this controversy of the Trinity, betwixt Ovgia and ‘?xoora- 
ots, the essence or substance of the Godhead—and the hbypostases or 
persons themselves, after this manner; namely, that the hypostasis or 
person was singular and individual, but the essence or substance com- 
mon aod universal. Thus does Theodoret pronounce of these fathers 
in general, 'xaraye 14» tow natéguy Sidacxadlay, ny Exes Ssa~ogay 10 xor— 
voy Use 10 Wcor, 7 10 yév0g Unig 10 eldog 4 TO Gtopoy, taltny Ey ‘H OT- 
21.4 ngos THN ‘THO ZSTAZIN: According to the doctrine of the 
fathers, as that which is common differs from that which is proper, 
and the genus from the species or individuum, so doth essence or sub- 
stance, differ from hypostases; that is to say, that essence or substance _ 
of the Godhead, which is common to all the three hypostases, or where- 
by each of them is God, was concluded by the fathers, not to be one 
singular or individual, but one general or universal essence and sub- 
stance ; Theodoret, notwithstanding, there acknowledging, that no 
such distinction was observed by other Greek writers betwixt those 
two words ovote and txoctacy, essence or substance and hyposta- 
sis, as that the former of them should be restrained to universals only, 
generical or specifical essenees or substances ; but that this was pecu- 
liar to the Christian fathers, in their doctrine concerning the Trinity. 
They in the meantime not denying, but that each bypostasis, prosopon, 
or person, in the Trinity, might be said in another sense, and in way 
of opposition to Sabellias, to have its own singular, individual, or ex- 
istent essence also ; and that there are thus, *rgeis ovcias, three singular 
existent essences in the Deity, as well as resis trootaces, three hyposta- 
ses ; an hypostasis being nothing else to them but an existent essence: 
however, for distinction’s sake, they here thought fit thus to limit and 
appropriate the signification of these two words, that a singular and ex- 
istent essence should not be called essence, but hypostasis; and by 
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ovola, essence or substance, should be meant that general or universal 
nature of the Godhead only, which is common to all those three singu- 
lar hypostases or persons, or in which they all agree. We might here 
heap up many more testimonies for a further confirmation of this; as 
that of St. Basil : 'o» tyes Aoyoy to xosvov mg0¢ 10 liov, tovtor Eyes 7) ovola 
%Q0$ T7» Uxocracw~* What common is to proper, the same is essence or 
substance (in the Trinity) to the hypostases.—But we shall content 
ourselves only with this full acknowledgement of D. Petavius: 7In hoc 
uno Grecorum presertim omnium judicia concordant, ovclay, id est, 
essentiam sive substantiam, aut naturam (quam gvovw vocant) generale 
esse aliquid et communi, ac minime definitum ; txceotacw vero ‘propri- 
um, singulare, et circumscriptum, quod ex illo communi et peculiaribus 
quibusdam notis ac proprietatibus veluti componitur.” In this one 
thing do the judgments and opinions of all the Greeks especially agree, 
that Usia, essence or substance, and nature, which they call Physis (in 
the Trinity), is something general, common and undetermined ; but 
hypostasis is that, which is proper, singular, and circumscribed, and 
which is, as it were, compounded and made up of that common essence 
or substance, and certain peculiar notes and properties, or dndiesCuaHing 
circumstances. 

Bat, besides this, it is further certain, that not a few of those ancient 
fathers, who were therefore reputed orthodox, because they zealously 
opposed Arianism, did entertain this opinion also, that the three hypos- 
tases or persons of the Trinity, had not only one general and universal 
essence of the Godhead, belonging to them all, they being all God ; but 
were also three individuals, under one and the same ultimate species, 
or specific essence and substance of the Godhead ; just as three indi- 
vidual men (Thomas, Peter, and John), under that ultimate species of 
man ; or that specific essence of humanity, which have only a numert 
cal difference from one another. Wherefore an hypostasis, or person 
(in the Trinity) was accordingly thus defined by some of these fathers 
(viz. Anastasius and Cyril5) to be ‘‘ Essentia cum suis quibusdam pro- 
prietatibus ab iis, que sunt ejusdem speciei, numero differens;” an es- 
sence or substance, with its certain properties (or individuating circum- 
stances), differing only numerically from those of the same species with 
it.—This doctrine was plainly asserted and industriously pursued a 
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sides several others both of the Greeks and Latins), especially by Greg- 
ory Nyssen, Cyril of Alexandria, Maximus the Martyr, and Damascen ; 
whose words, because Petavius' hath set them down at large, we shall 
not here insert. Now these were they, who principally insisted upon 
the absolute coequality and independent coordination of the three hy- 
postases or persons in the Trinity, as compared with one another. Be- 
cause, as three men, though one of them were a father, another a son, 
and the third a nephew, yet have no essential dependence one’ upon 
another, but are naturally coequal and unsubordinate, there being only 
a numerical difference betwixt them ; so did they in like manner con- 
clude, that the three hypostases, or persons of the Deity (the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost), being likewise but three individuals, under the 
same ultimate species, or specific essence of the Godhead, and differ- 
ing only numerically from one another, were absolutely coequal, un- 
subordinate, and independent: and this was that, which was common- 
ly called by them their opoovorcrns, their coessentiality or consubstan- 
tiality. Wherefore it is observable, that St. Cyril, one of these theolo- 
gers, finds no other fault at all with the Platonic trinity, but only this, 
that such an homoousiotes, such a coessentiality or consubetantiality as 
this was not acknowledged therein ; 2éishoira 8° Gv gos tovtT0 witois ot- 
Sév, si roy tig Gpoovarotntos Adyow épaguottery HIekoy Uxoctdcess tails Tot- 
Oty, tra xed plo vootro tig Seorntog pate, t0 tolydes ovN Eyouga mEdG Ere- 
Qoryta puoixny, xad to ye On Sey allnloy dy paoow ogaetas Uroctactss. 
There would have been nothing at all wanting to the Platonic trinity 
for an absolute agreement of it with the Christian, had they but accom- 
modated the right notion of coessentiality or consubstantiality to their 
three hypostases ; so that there might have been but one specific na- 
ture or essence of the Godhead, not farther distinguishable by any na- 
tural diversity, bat numerically only, and so no one hypostasis any way 
inferior or subordinate to another.—T hat is, had these Platonists com- 
plied with that hypothesis of St. Cyril and others, that the three persons 
of the Trinity were but three independent and co-ordinate individuals, 
under the same ultimate species or specific essence of the Godhead, as 
Peter, Paul, and John, under that species or common nature of human- 
ity, and so taken in this coessentiality or consubstantiality of theirs, 
then had they been completely orthodox. Though we have already 
showed, that this Platonic trinity was, in another sense, homoousian ; 
and perhaps it will appear afterwards, that it was so also in the very 





1 Lib. iv. de Trinit. cap. ix. sect. iv. tom. ii. Dogmat. Theolog. 
2 Cont. Jul. lib. viii. p. 270. 
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sense of the Nicene fathers and of Athanasius. Again, these theolo- 
gers supposed the three persons of their trinity to have really no other 
than a specific unity or identity; and because it seems plainly to fol- 
low from hence, that therefore they must needs be as mach three gods, 
as three men are three men; these learned. fathers endeavored with 
their logic to prove, that three men are but abusively and improperly 
so called three, they being really and traly but one, because there is but 
one and the same specific essence or substance of human nature in 
them all; and seriously persuaded men to lay aside that kind of len- 
guage. By which same logic of theirs, they might as well prove also, 
that all the men in the world are but one man, and that all Epicurus’s gods 
were but one god neither. But not to urge here, that, according to 
this hypothesis, there cannot possibly be any reason given, why there 
should be so many as three such individuals in the species of God, 
which differ only numerically from one another, they being bat the 
very same thing thrice repeated ; and yet that there should be no more 
than three such neither, and not three hundred, or three thousand, or 
as many as there are individuals in the species of man; we say, not 
to urge this, it seems plain, that this trinity is no other than a kind 
of tritheism, and that of gods independent and coordinate too. And 
therefore some would think, that the ancient and genuine Platonic trin- 
ity, taken with all its faults, is to be preferred before this trinity of St. 
Cyril and St. Gregory Nyssen, and several other reputed orthodox 
fathers; and more agreeable to the principles both of Christianity and 
of reason. However, it is evident from hence, that these reputed or- 
thodox fathers, who were not a few, were far from thinking the three 
hypostases of the Trinity to have the same singular existent essence, 
they supposing them to have no otherwise one and the same essence of 
the Godhead in them, nor to be one god, than three individual men 
have one common specifical essence of manhood in them, and are all 
one man. But as this trinity came afterwards to be decreed for trithe- 
istic ; so in the room thereof started there up that other trinity of per- 
sons numerically the same, or having all one and the same singular 
existent essence; a doctrine, which seemeth not to have been owned 
by any public authority in the Christian church, save that of the Late- 
ran council ! only. 

And that no such thing was ever entertained by the Nicene fathers 
and those first opposers of Arianism, might be rendered probable in 
the first place from the free confession and acknowledgment of D. Pe- 


1 The fourth general Lateran council held in 1215, under pope Inno- 
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tavius (a person well acquainted with ecclesiastic antiquity); and for 
this reason especially, because many are much led by such new names 
and authorities: !“‘ In eo precipuam vim collecasse patres, ut squalem 
patri natura excellentiaque filium esse defenderent, citra expressani 
SINGULARITATIS mentionem, licet ex eo conjicere. Etenim Niczni isti 
presules, quibus nemo melius Arian® secte arcana cognovit, nemo, 
qua re opprimenda maxime foret, acrius dijudicare potuit, nibil in pro- 
fessionis suse formula spectarunt aliud, nisi ut equalitatem illam essen- 
tie, dignitatis, stornitatis astruerent. Testatur hoc opoovelov vox ipsa, 
qua arx quedam fuit catholici dogmatis. Hec enim equalitatem po- 
tius essentia, quam SINGULARITATEM significat, ut capite quinto docui. 
Deinde cetera ejusdemmodi sunt in illo decreto, ut, etc. The chief 
force, which the ancient fathers opposed against the Arian heretics, 
was in asserting only the equality of the Son with the Father, as to 
nature or essence, without any express mention of the sincuLarity of 
the same. For those Nicene bishops themselves, who did understand 
best of any the secrets of the Arian faction, and which way it should 
especially be oppugned, aimed at nothing else, in their confession of 
faith, but only to establish that equality of essence, dignity, and eterni- 
ty, between them. This does the word homoousios itself declare, it 
signifying rather equality, than sincuLariry, of essence, as we have 
before showed. And the like do those other passages in the same de- 
cree; a8, That there was no time when the Son was not; and, That 
he was not made of nothing, nor of a different hypostasis, or essence.— 
Thus does Petavius clearly confess, that this same singularity of nu- 
merical essence was not asserted by the Nicene council, nor the most 
ancient fathers, but only an equality or sameness of generical essence ; 
or else that the Father and Son agreed only in one common essence or 
substance of the Godhead, that is, the eternal and uacreated nature. 
But the truth of this will more fully appear from these following 
particulars ; First, because these orthodox anti-arian fathers did all of 
them zealously condemn Sabellianism, the doctrine whereof is no other 
than this, that there was but one hypostasis, or singular individual ee- 
sence, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and, consequently, that 
they were indeed but three several names, or notions, or modes, of one 
and the self-same thing. From whence such absurdities as these would 
follow, that the Father's begetting the Son was nothing but one name, 
notion, or mode of the Deity’s begetting another; or else the same De- 
aty, under one notion, begetting itself under another notion. And 
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when again the Son, or Word, and not the Father, is said to have been 
incarnated, and to have suffered death for us upon the cross, that it 
was nothing but a mere logical notion or mode of the Deity, that was 
incarnate and suffered, or else the whole Deity under one particular’ 
notion or mode only. But should it be averred notwithstanding, that 
this trinity, which we now speak of, was not a trinity of mere names 
and notions, as that of the Sabellians, but of distinct hypostases or per- 
sons; then must it needs follow (since every singular essence is an by- 
postasis according to the sense of the ancient fathers) that there was 
not a trinity. only, but a quaternity of hypostases, inthe Deity. Which 
is a thing, that none of those fathers ever. dreamed of. 

Again, the word homoousios, as was before intimated by Petavius, 
was never used by Greek writers- otherwise than to signify the agree- 
ment of things, numerically differing from one another in some com- 
mon nature or universal essence, or their having a generical unity or 
identity, of which sundry instances might be given. Nor indeed is it 
likely, that the Greek tongue should have any name for that, which 
neither is a thing in nature, nor falls under human conception, viz. sev- 
eral things having one and the same singular essence. And, accord- 
ingly, St. Basil interprets the force of this word thus: ‘avasgsi tyy tov- 
TOINTA tig UoTtaceeG, ov yao cute th dutty iauT@ Gyunovoroy add” Exegoy 
ktégy: That it plainly takes away the sameness of hypostasis, that is, 
of singular numerical essence (this being that which the ancient 
fathers meant by the word hypostasis): for the same thing is homoou- 
sios, coessential or consubstantial with itself, but always one thing with 
another.— Wherefore as to duoovcror and ovyyévera are used by Plotinus 
as synonymous, in these words concerning the soul, %9eley peory 
dia ouyyévaay xai to Guoovasoy, that it is fall of Divine things, by reason 
of its being cognate or congenerous, and homoousius with them; so 
doth Athanasius in like maoner use them, when he affirmeth 71a xAqyo- 
ta elvas Opoovera xa} cuyyeri tH aunddov, that the branches are homo- 
ousios (coessential or consubstantial) and congenerous with the vine, 
or with the root thereof— Besides which, the same father uses Guoyern¢ 
and opoedy¢, and cuopunes, indifferently for cuoovoros, in sundry places ; 
none of which words can be thought to signify an identity of singular 
essence, but only of generical or specifical. And thus was the word 








1 In Epist. (Epist. ece. p. 1070. tom. ii. oper.) 
* En. iv. lib. vii. cap. x. (p. 464.) 
3 Epist. de Sent. Dion. p. 556. (tom. i. oper.) 
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homoousios plainly used by the council of Chalcedon,! they afirmmg, 
that our Saviour Christ was duootcis 14 natgi xara thy Deoryra, xab 
Spoovosos Hiv xara tHy avPgenortyta, coessential or consubstantial with 
the Father, as to his Divinity ; but coessential or consubstantial with us 
men, as to his humanity —Where it cannot reasonably be suspected, 
that one and the same word should be taken in two different senses in 
the same sentence, so as, in the first place, to signify a numerical iden- 
tity, but, in the second, a generical or specifical only. But, lastly, 
which is yet more, Athanasius himself speaketh in like manner of our 
Saviour Christ’s being homoousios with us men : %i pév ovy Gpootors 
doxiv jyiy viog, xui tyy abtny Hyiv See yéveaty, Soto xara TOUTO 6 vi0g GAlo— 
teto¢ xa” oigiay tou watgos, donee xab 1) aunelos tov yewpyou’ If the 
Son be coessential or consubstantial (or of the same essence or sub- 
stance) with us men, he having the very same nature with us, then let 
him be in this respect a stranger to the essence or substance of the 
Father, even as the vine is to the essence of the husbandman.—And 
again, a little after, in the same epistle, 7 Aéyosw yy sivas tov loyor ior, 
Tig tov nargos Ovoiag, d—pooves TOUTOY Gpoovaroy Suciy eivas TOY avIpuneT 
Or did Dionysius,* think you, when he affirmed the Word not to be prop- 
er to the essence of the Father, suppoee him therefore to be coessential 
or consubstantial with us men ?—From all which it is unquestionably 
evident, that Athanasius did not, by the word homoousios, understand 
that which hath the same singular and numerical essence with another, 
but the same common generical or specifical only ; and, consequently, 
that he conceived the Son to be coessential or consubstantial with the 
Father after that manner. 

Farthermore, the true meaning of the Nicene fathers may more fally 
and thoroughly be perceived, by considering what that doctrine of 
Arius was, which they opposed and condemned. Now Arius main- 
tained the Son or Word to be xtioue, a creature, made in time, and 
mutable or defectible ; and, for that Pesan, as Athanasius tells us, iz- 
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1 Vide tom. ii. Concilior. p. 456. edit. Harduini. 
2 Tom. i. p. 556. (de sentent. Dionye.) 


3 Thus aleo in his first epistle to Serapion, avFounol ¥ ovr opotos xai 
anv Tavtotnta Exortss Opoovotod éoper addnia»v’ We men being alike, and 
having the sameness of nature, are consubetantial with one another. And, 
p- 170. oo7sg oby palvort ay 416 ysyoy, thy oixlay opoovarov tow oixodo Ov, 
nab 20 oxaqog Tov raunnyou, OUTOS AEEMOVIOS OY Tig 708, Nata Vioy OMO- 
otavoy eva: tov Eavtov matgos §=1t were madness to say, that a houee is co- 
essential or consubstantial with the builder, or a ship with a shipwright ; 
but is proper to say, that every son is cocssential or consubstantial with 
his father, 
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epoveroy and aliorgsovetoy, of a different essence or substance from the 
Father, (that which is created being supposed to differ essentially or 
substantially from that which is ancreated.)\—Wherefore the Nicene 
fathers, in way of opposition to this doctrine of Arius, determined, that 
the Son or Word was not thus ftegovesos, nor addorgeovesos, but dpoovetos 
t@ Iatgi, coessential or consubstantial with the Father ;—that is, not 
a creature, but God; or agreeing with the Father in that commor 
nature or essence of the Godhead. So that this is that ovola, essence 
or substance of the ancient fathers, which is said to be the same in all 
the three hypostases of the Trinity, as they are called God ; not a sin- 
gular existent essence, but the common, general, or universal essence 
of the Godhead, or of the uncreated nature, called by St. Hilary,! “ Na- 
tura una, non unitate persona, sed generis ;”’ one nature, not by unity 
of person, but of kind.—-Which unity of the common or general es- 
sence of the Godhead is the same thing aleo with that equality, which 
some of the ancient fathers so much insist upon against Arius; namely, 
an equality of nature, as the Son and Father are both of them alike 
God, that essence of the Godhead (which is common to all the three 
persons) being, as all other essences, supposed to be indivisible. From 
which equality itself aleo does it appear, that they acknowledged no 
identity of singular essence, it being absurd to say, that one and the 
self-same thing is equal to itself. And with this equality of essence 
did some of these orthodox fathers themselves imply, that a certain in- 
equality of the hypostases or persons also, ia their mutual relation to 
one another, might be consistent. As for example, St. Austin writing 
thus against the Arians:® “ Patris, ergo et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 
etiamsi disparem cogitant potestatem, naturam saltem confiteantur 
zqualem :” Though they conceive the power of the Father, Son, and — 
Holy Ghost, to be unequal, yet let them, for all that, confess their nature 
at least to be equal.— And St. Basil likewise :* ‘‘ Though the Son be in 
order second to the Father, because produced by him, and in dignity 
also, (forasmuch as the Father is the cause and principle of his being) 
yet is he not, for all that, second in nature, because there is one Divin- 
ity in them both.”—And that this was indeed the meaning, both of the 
Nicene fathers, and of Athanasius, in their Homoousiotes, their coes- 
sentiality or consubstantiality, and coequality of the Son with the Fa- 
ther; namely, their having both the same common essence of the God- 


1 De Synodis, [seu Fide Orientalium, § Ixxvi. p. 1193 oper.) 
2 Cont. Serm. Arian. c. xviii. [p. 451. tom. viii. oper. ] 
3 3 Cont. Eunom. [p. 79. tom. ii. oper. edit. Par. 1615.] 
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head ; or that the Son was no creature, as Arius contended, bat traly 
God or uncreated likewise, will appear undeniably from many passa- 
ges in Athanasius, of which we shall here mention only some few. In 
his epistle concerning the Nicene council, he tells us how the Eusebian 
faction subscribed the form of that council, though afterward they re- 
canted it:' xavtey te tnoygayartay intygapay xai of xg} Evotfuor tov - 
TOI TOiG Orpaoty ols aitsrtas viv ovTOs éyes Oé ty dx 1H Ovalas, xai TE 
Gpoovele, xad ore pyre xtlopa | nolnpa, pnte thr yerntew éotiy o tov Gsov 
vidg alla yéryynua xat tig to¥ natgog ovolag 6 Aoyos. All the rest sub- 
scribing, the Eusebianists themselves subscribed also to these very 
words, which they now find fault with; I mean, of the essence or sub- 
etance, and coessential, or consubstantial, and that the Son is no crea- 
ture or facture, or any of the things made, but the genuine offspring of 
the essence or substance of the Father.—Afterwards he declareth, how 
the Nicene counoil at first intended to have made use only of Scripture 
words and phrases against the Arians ;* tic ovvddou Bovlopévas tas way 
tiv Aguavay tis acsBelac Ista avaleiv’ tac 58 tay youpay opoloyouptvos 
puras yoawpas, ors te vidg dots Oix AE OVE Ovtesy, GIL dx toU Geol, Loyos éo- 
zi xal copla, GAX ov xticua ovds xolnsa’ soy 32 de tol nateos yévrnpo 
As that Christ was the Son of God, and not from nothing, but from 
God, the word and wisdom of God, and consequently, no creature or 
thing made. But when they perceived, that the Eusebian faction would 
evade all those expressions by equivocation, #vayzacIncay Losnoy Aevx0- 
ssg0w sinsiy ro éx t0U Geod. xui yoapas éx tig ovolas tov soi elves tor vior, 
tnig tot pn to éx tov Geot xosvoy xai loo, tov te viod xal tay yevetar vo- 
piverSas: They conceived themselves necessitated, more plainly to de- 
clare, what they meant by being from God, or out of him; and there- 
fore added, that the Son was out of the substance of God, thereby to 
distinguish him from all created beings.— Again, a little after, in the 
same epistle, he adds: 7 cvvodog tote yootwa, xgldic opootaioy Eyoayper, 
Ta tyvts TOY Gigetixdy xaxonPuay avactgsweos xat Ssituctw allow elves 
tay yerntay tov loyor' xat yao toiz0 yoawuvtes evduc éxyyayor tous 08 
Aévoytag & oUx Orta tor viow SOU Seo, 7 xtLotOy" 7 toentor 7 NOlqua’ F AE 
btdgag ovclag, tovrous avaSepative: 4 dyla xat xaPolixy “Exulnsia, The 
synod perceiving this, rightly declared, that the Son was homoousios 
withthe Father ; both to cut off the subterfuges of heretics, and to show 
him to be different from the creatures. For after they had decreed this, 
they added immediately, They who say, that the Son of God was from 
things that are not, or made, or mutable, or a creature, or of another sub- 
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stance or essence, all such does the holy and catholic church anathema- 
tize. Whereby they made it evident, that these words, Of the Father, 
and coeseential or consubstantial with the Father, were opposed to the 
impiety of those expressions of the Arians, that the Son was a creature 
or thing made, and mutable, and that he was not before he was made ; 
which he that affirmeth, contradicteth the synod, but whosoever dissents 
from Arius, must needs consent to these forms of the synod.—In this 
same epistle, to cite but one passage more out of it,' yalxos, otii Bow 
nad zovoos, etc. add sregopvi xad stsgotom ullnlor eb piv ov» 
xad viog ovtos dotiy, tot xtiopa doneg xai qyusic, xal pn opoovoios, 
i 38 vicg dots Aodyos, copia, sixay tov argos, anavyacpa, sixdtes 
Gpoovoros ay sky’ Brass and gold, silver and tin, are alike in their shin- 
ing and color ; nevertheless in their essence and nature are they very 
different from one another. If therefore the Son be such, then let him 
be a creature as we are, and not coessential (or consubstantial ;) but if 
he be a Son, the word, wisdom, image of the Father,” and his splendour, 
then of right should he be accounted coessential and consubstantial.— 
Thus, in his epistle concerning Dionysius, we have sya tay yarntdy 
sivas tov vioy, and 47 Gpootcioy ty nargi the Son’s being one of the 
creatures, and his not being coessential or consubstantial with the Fe- 
ther—put for synonymous expressions, which signify one and the same 
thing. 

Wherefore it seemeth to be unquestionably evident, that when the 
ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church maintained, against 
Arius, the Son to be homoousion, coessential or consubstantial with the 
Father, though that word be thus interpreted, Of the same essence or 
substance, yet they universally understood thereby, not a sameness of 
singular aud numerical, but of common or universal, essence only ; 
that is, the generical or specifical essence of the Godhead; that the 
Son was no creature, but truly and properly God. But if it were need- 
ful, there might be yet more testimonies cited out of Athanasius to this 
purpose. As from his epistle De Synodis Arimini et Seleucia, where 
he writeth thus, concerning the difference betwixt those two words; 
“Oposovoroy, of like substance—and ‘Opoovccoy, of the same substance, 
— Oats yaq xal ipsic ots t0 Guosoy ovx xi tA” OvcLeY, GAL dnt cynud— 
toy xai RoLoty sey Asystas Suowow dni yao tov ovotdy oy “Oporotys, adla 
tavtoing ay deySely ivFgunos your arFgany duos Iéyesas ov xata THY 
ovolay—rji vag ovale “Opogvers sios’ xai naluy GySganog xurt ovx’A¥d- 
fotos Asystas ald “Etspoguns Ov xovy to “Opogvés xai ‘Opoovasoy, to 08 

1 Page 272. 2 Page 561. 
3 Page 928. tom. i. oper. 4 Page 929. 
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“Exagogvés xat Eregoveror’ For even yourselves know, that similitade is 
not predicated of essences, or substances, but of figures and qualities 
only. But of essences, identity or sameness is affirmed, and not simili- 
tude. For a man is not said to be like to a man, in respect of the es- 
sence or substance of humanity, but only as to figure or form ; they be- 
ing said, as to their esence, to be congenerous, of the same nature or 
kind with one another. Nor is a man properly said to be unlike to a 
dog, but of a different nature or kind from him. Wherefore that, which 
is congenerous, of the same nature, kind, or species, is also homoou- 
sion, coessential or consubstantial (of the same essence or substance), 
and that, which is of a different nature, kind or species, is heterousion, 
(of a different essence or substance.)—Again, Athanasius, in that frag- 
ment of his against the hypocrisy of Meletius, etc. concerning consub- 
stantiality, writeth in this manner :! ‘O toivu» cevargcy to eivas tov vior 
Gpootoroy 16) marl, Adyar 38 Spuorory, avaupes tO elves Osor Hoavtec Js nai 
© étyyotpsvog 10 “Opootaroy, as Suoroy tH ovclg, itigay tay ovviay déyet, 
Gees 3é Guoseopsvny’ ov tolryuv ovdé 10 éx tH¢ ovolag, elves mosROrtes lives pH 
Peordiy spootaior, as dvPounos éx tig avgenor ovelas ei 8s py as ar 
Sownos  avPgemov xara ovolay, dx Oeov 6 vids, GIT cic ev Sporcdats xa- 
Saneg avdguac avFgeine’ 7 ws avFgetos Gea, Slog éatcy 5 torovTos OpoOU- 
ator piv léyoy, Cpoovoroy 38 ov poorer OU yag xata thy ory) Seay Bovie- 
tas 10 “Opoovatoy axovecIat, Oneg dotiv, megs pies xa tig avtiig ovelag alle 
naga ty cunTaay, xod ive SiaBalln tavryy, “Edlyvxny gijow eensdvas to 
Spoovoror Gipa tov éy “ElAnow EPoug én’ ovdevi Erégn xaluevov F ént thy 
ouUrny plow nagactioas, etc. He that denies the Son to be homoousion, 
consubstantial with the Father, affirming him only to be Jike to him, 
denies him to be God. In like manner, he, who retaining the word 
homoousion or consubstantial, interprets it notwithstanding only of simi- 
litude or likeness in substance, affirmeth the Son to be of another dif- 
ferent substance from the Father, and therefore not God ; bat like to 
God only. Neither doth such a one rightly understand those words, 
“‘Of the substance of the Father,” he not thinking the Son to be so 
consubstantial, or of the essence and substance of the Father, as one 
man is consubstantial, or of the essence or substance of another who 
begat him. For he who affirmeth, that the Son is not so of God, asa 
man is of a man, according to essence or substance ; but that he is like 
him only as a statue is like a man, or as a man may be like to God, it 
is manifest, that such a one, though he use the word homoousios, yet 
he doth not really mean it. For he will not understand it, according 
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to the customary signification thereof, for that, which hath one and the 
same essence or substance; this word being used by Greeks and Pa- 
gans in no other sense, than to signify that, which hath the same na- 
ture; as we ought to believe concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.—Where we see plainly, that though the word homoousios be in- 
terpreted, That which hath one and the same essence or substance, yet 
is this understood of the same common nature, and as one man ia of 
the same essence or substance with another. We might here also add 
to this the concurrent testimonies of the other orthodox fathers; but to 
avoid tediousness, we shall omit them, and only insert some passages 
out of St. Austin to the same purpoee. For he, in his first book, con- 
tra Maxim. (chap. xv.) writeth thus: “ Duo veri homines, etsi nullus 
eorum filius sit alterias, unius tamen et ejusdem sunt substantia. Ho- 
mo autem alterius hominis verus filius nullo modo potest nisi ejusdem 
cum patre esse substantie, etiamsi non sit per omnia similis patri. 
Quocirca verus Dei filius, et unius cum patre substantie est, quia verus 
filius est ; et per omnia est patri similis, quia est Dei filius.” T'wo true 
men, though neither of them be son to the other, yet are they both of 
one and the same substance. But a man, who is the true son of anoth- 
er man, can by no means be of a different substance from his father, 
although he be not in all respects like unto him. Wherefore the true 
Son of God is both of one substance with the Father, because he is a 
trae Son, and he is aleo in all respects like to him, becanse he is the 
Son of God. Where Christ, or the Son of God, is said to be no other- 
wise of one substance with God the Father, than here amongst men the 
son is of the same substance with his father, or any one man with 
another. Ayain, the same St. Austin, in his Respons. ad Sermonem 
Arianorum,? expresseth himself thus: °“‘ Ariani nos vocitant homoou- 
sianos, quia contra eorum errorem, Greco vocabulo opootacoy defendi- 
mus, Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum ; id est, unius ejusdemque 
substantia, vel, ut expressiuas dicamus, essentie (que ovcla Grece ap- 
pellatur) quod planius dicitur unius ejusdemque nature. Et tamen si- 
quis istorum, qui nos homoousianos vocant, filium suam non cujus ipse 
esset, sed diverse diceret esse nature, exhewredari ab ipso mallet filius, 
quam hoc putari. Quanta igitur impietate isti cecantur, qui cum con- 





1 Cap. xvi. §ii. p. 503. tom. viii. oper. ed. Benedict. 

2 Cap. xxxvi. p. 458. tom. viii. oper. 

3 To the sane purpose is that in his second book, chap. vi. “ Diversa 
quidem substantia est Deus Pater, et Homo Mater: non tamen diversa 
substantia est Deus Pater et Deus Filius: sicut non est diversa substantia, 
Homo Mater, et Homo Filius. 
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fiteantur unicum Dei filium, nolunt ejusdem nature cujus pater est con- 
fiteri, sed diverse atque imparis, et’ multis modis rebusque dissimilis, 
tanquam non de Deo natus, sed ab illo de nihilo sit creatus; gratia 
filius, non natura.” The Arians call us homoousians, because, in op- 
position to their error, we defend the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks homoousios, that is, of one and the 
same substance ; or, to speak more clearly, essence, this being in Greek 
called ousia, which is yet more plainly thus expressed, of one and the 
same nature. And yet there is none of their own sons, who thus call 
us homoousians, who would not as willingly be disinherited, as be ac- 
counted of a different nature from his father. How great impiety there- 
fore are they blinded with, who, though they acknowledge, that there 
is one only Son of God, yet will not confess him to be of the same na- 
ture with his Father, but different and unequal, and many ways unlike 
him, as if he were not born of God, but created out of nothing by him, 
himself being a creature, and so a son, not by nature, but grace only.— 
Lastly (to name no more places) in his first book De Trinitate,! he 
hath these words: ‘Si filius creatura non est, ejusdem cum patre sub- 
stantie est. Omnis enim substantia, que Deus non est, creatura est ; 
et que creatura non est, Deus est. Et si non est filius ejusdem sub- 
stantiz, cujus est pater, ergo facta substantia est.” If the Son be not 
a creature, then is he of the same substance with the Father; for what- 
ever substance is not God, is creature ; and whatever is not creature, is 
God. And therefore, if the Son be not of the same substance with the 
Father, he must needs be a made and created substance, and not traly 
God. 

Lastly, That the ancient orthodox fathers, who used the word ho- 
moousios against Arius, intended not therein to assert the Son to have 
one and the same singular or individual essence with the Father, ap- 
peareth plainly from their disclaiming and disowning those two words, 
Tavrooicioy and Bfovootaior, Concerning the former of which, Epi 
phanius thus: 2 Kei ov Agyousy Tavtootstoy, Iva pn 4) dskig maga tot le- 
yousen, SaSelllo anexacdi: Tavtdy 0s léyouev ti Seornty, xet th oveig, 
zai ri Svvaue. We affirm not the Son to be tautoousion, (one and the 
same substance with the Father) lest this should be taken in way of 
compliance with Sabellius; nevertheless do we assert him to be the 
same in Godhead, and in essence, and in power.—Where it is plain, 
that when Epiphanius affirmed the Son to be the same with the Father 
in ahauaien ane essence, he understood this omy of a generical Or spe- 


anew eee Sedat TET ET ——— 


4 Cap, vi. Pp. 534, 535, tom. viii. oper. 
3 Her. 76. N. 7. (Heres. Avomaor. p. 920. tui. i. op.] 
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cifical, and not of a singular or individual sameness ; namely, that the 
Son is no creature, but God also, as the Father is: and this he inti- 
mates to be the true and genuine sense of the word homoousios; he 
therefore rejecting that other word tautoousios, because it would be lia- 
ble to misinterpretation, and to be taken, in the Sabellian sense, for 
that, which hath one and the same singular and individual essence, 
which the word homoousios could not be obnoxiousto. And as con- 
cerning that other word monoousios, Athanasius himself, in his Exposi- 
tion of Faith, thus expressly condemns it: obte yag vionatiga goovotper, 
Gig of TaBellios Movoovosoy xai oty “Opootcioyx» We do not think the 
Son to be really one and the same with the Father, as the Sabellians 
do, and to be monoousios, and not homoousios ; they thereby destroying 
the very being of the Sou.—Where ousia, essence or substance, in 
that fictitious word monoousios, is taken for singular or existent essence, 
the whole Deity being thus said, by Sabellius, to have only one singular 
essence or hypostasis in it: whereas in the word homoousios is under- 
stood a common or universal, generical or specifical essence; the Son 
being thus said to agree with'the Father in the common essence of the 
Godhead, as not being a creature. Wherefore Athanasius here dis- 
claimeth a monoousian trinity, as Epiphanius did before a tautoousian ; 
both of them a trinity of mere names and notions, or inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same singular essenee or hypostasis; they alike 
distinguishing them from the homoousian trinity, as a trinity of real 
hypostases or persons, that have severally their own singular essence, 
but agree in one common and universal essence of the Godhead, they 
being none of them creatures, but all uncreated, or creators. From 
whence it is plain that the ancient orthodox fathers asserted no such 
thing as one and the same singular or numerical essence, of the 
several persons of the Trinity; this, according to them, being not a 
real trinity, but a trinity of mere names, notions, and inadequate con- 
ceptions only, which is thus disclaimed and declared against by Atha- 
masius;' Toute 34 dotey ovy Swe Ovopatos ucvou, xai partacig Aste, al- 
da alnPeig xai tnagtes Teas) The Trinity is not a trinity of mere 
mames and words only, but of hypostases, truly and really existing. — 
But the homoousian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the mid- 
die, betwixt that monoousian trinity of Sabellius, which was a trinity of 
different notions or conceptions only of one and the self-same thing, 
and that other heteroousian trinity of Arius, which was a trinity of sep- 
arate and heterogeneous substances (one of which only was God, and 


os ----—e 


1 Epistol. ad Serapion. tom. i. oper. p. 202. 
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the other creatures) ; this being a trinity of hypostases or persons nv- 
merically differing from one another, but all of them agreeing in one 
common or general essence of the Godhead or the uncreated nature, 
which is eternal and infinite. Which was also thus particularly de- 
clared by Athanasius; 'otss flarroy rs pgorss 7 xaPolixy Exxlnoia, iva 
pn cic TOUS viv xata Katapay “Jovdalovg, xai sig SaPiddluoy negunioy’ ovze 
Blsiov éncvosi, iva py sig ty “ElAquany nolvSsornta xatonvlicdy §=6The 
catholic church doth neither believe less than this homoousian Trinity, 
lest it should comply with Judaism, or sink into Sabellianism ; nor yet 
more than this, lest, on the other hand, it should tumble down into 
Arianism, which is the same with Pagan Polytheism and idolatry ;— 
it introducing in like manner the worshipping of creatures together 
with the Creator, 





L Ad Serap. Ep. p. 202. 
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